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GENERAL     DESCRIPTION     OF 

EUEOPE. 


EnaoPB,  with  the  exception  of  Australia,  ia  ihe  least  of  the  great 
continents  into  which  the  earth  is  naturally  divided  :  but  in  the  intelligence, 
enterprise  and  civilization  of  its  people,  and  perhaps  also  in  physical  advan- 
tages, it  is  eminently  superior  to  all  other  portioriS  of  the  world.  "  A/trice 
vict(rris  omnium  gentium  popuU  I  g  q  t  rr  ru  i pukherrma" — (Plinii 
Hist.  Nat.,  lib.  iii.  5  1.)    Here  n  m  d  p 

capacities  is  most  developed.     E       h       d    nd  rth      d  b 

ages  of  struggle,  mind  and  matte  h  b 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world  ha         h  p    g  d  al 

useful,  ornamental  and  great.     T  d  d 

genous.     Italy  and  Greece,  the  a  d        g   w 

grandeur  astonishes  the  mind ;  B  ^  n      h 

wide  dominions  the  sun  never     ea  G         n 

overturned   evea  Rome  herself,      d  w  P 

the  soul ;  and   France,  beautiful  F  ar  E      p     b  mp      n 

parts.     AH  is  classic  ground.     4         d      Ch  g       N  p 

denizens  of  this   favored  land.     H        H  IV 

Shakspeare,  Schiller,  and  a  thous    d     h     p 

nity  to  its  destiny.     To  tbe  world,  i  de     ,  E      p  d  , 

which  all  nations  look  for  encouragement  and  support.  Its  history  sheds  a 
halo  of  light  over  civilization,  audits  ancient  liberties  ever  hve  m  tbe  hearts 
of  true  freemen.  All  modern  institutions  have  their  prototype  in  the  laws 
and  equities  of  Europe,  and  governments  find  their  chief  support  in  the  wis- 
dom of  her  sages.  Intelligence  and  industry  framed  her  prosperity,  and  the 
same  agents  maintain  her  preeminence. 

Europe,  geographically  speaking,  is  situated  between  the  longitudes  of 
9°  west,  and  66"  east,  and  between  the  latitudes  of  34°  and  71°  north. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  east  by  the  River  Kara  Biii- 
gararna,  the  main  chain  of  the  Urals,  tbe  River  Ural,  the  coast  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  the  Strait  of  lenikale,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  Archipelago;  south  by  the  principal  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Arctic  Sea.  The  greatest 
length  of  Europe,  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Portugal,  to  a  point  in 
the  chain  of  the  Urals,  in  the  neighborhood  of  lekaterinbourg,  (in  tie 
Government  of  Perm,  in  Russia,)  is  3,372  English  miles.  The  greatest 
breadth,  from  Cape  Nord-kin,  in  Finmark,  to  Cape  Matapan,  in  Morea, 
is  2,400  miles.     The  area  is  3,634,84 1  square  miles. 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  European  continent,  washed  by  opposite  seas, 

Vol.  II.  1 
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^  A  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

is  situated  between  the  Gulf  of  Kandalaskaia,  a  branch  of  the  White  Sea  on 
the  east,  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  near  Kemi,  on  the  west.  There  is  also 
a  remarkable  contraction  between  the  Bay  of  Biscayand  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 
The  width  of  the  former  of  these  contractions  is  200  miies,  and  of  the  latter 
2;i0  miles. 

The  continent  of  Europe  is  diatinguished  from  all  others  by  the  great 
irregularities  of  its  shape  and  surface,  and  by  the  great  number  of  its  inland 
seas,  gulfs,  harbors,  peninsulas,  promontories  and  headlands.  This  circum- 
stance  tends  not  only  to  influence  verymaterially  the  climate  and  natural 
products  of  this  continent  but  to  promote  navigation  and  commerce,  on 
w  ti     g        la  p     perity  depends. 

T  d  h      oast  of  Europe,  especially  those  of  the 

"      1*  ""l  d      b    ng    8  most  important  features,  the  seas,  on 

wh    h         e  d  p  nd  b    fi       described.     These  are  not,  however,  so 

e      n     «  n       y     pp      d      That  portion  of  the  Atlantic  situate 

"^n^,      y  h  ho    Cape  Stadt,  Germany,  France,  Great 

B  d    h     Sh        d  I  is  called    the  North   Sea  or    German 

O      n      I    e      b       n     y  able  topographical  features.      The  en- 

l" "  1  ^  "         coa  ts  of  Germany  and   the  Low  Countries 

•)       P    <^      <1  .       .  d   b    DoUart  and  Zuyder-Zee.     An  arm  of 

the  North  Sea,  between  Jutland  and  Norway,  is  called  the  Skager-Rack 
and  by  some  geographers,  the  Sea  of  Denmark.  One  portion  of  it  pene- 
trates a  deep  miet  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  forms  the  Gulf  of  Christiana  ■ 
and  another  arm  between  the  south  of  Sweden  and  the  northern  portions  of 
Jutland,  takes  the  name  of  Kattegat.  Two  arms  of  no  great  size  fill  the 
inlets  of  Bauke  and  Bergen,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Norway. 

The  Atlantic,  as  it  stretches  along  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Stadt,  is  called  the  Scandinavian  Sea;  to  the  west  of  the  Strait  of 
Dover,  it  is  called  the  English  Channel,  between  England  and  France-  be- 
tween Scotland  and  England,  on  one  side^  and  Ireland  on  the  other, '  it  is 
named  the  Irish  Sea,  the  southern  outlet  of  which  is  St  George's  or  the 
Irish  Channel,  and  the  northern,  the  North  Channel ,  n  is  called  the  Cale- 
donia Sea  to  the  north-west  ol  Scotland ,  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  along  the 
north-west  coast  of  Prance;  and  the  Bay  ot  Bibcay  along  a  portion  ot  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain. 

Two  branches  of  the  Atlantic,  penetrating  far  mland,  fmm  the  mediter- 
ranean and  the  Baltic  seas :  the  one  sitaated  in  the  north  and  the  other  m 
the  south  of  Europe. 

The  Baltic,  on  the  north,  is  a  great  mland  "ea,  between  DenmdrU  Meck- 
lenburg, Pomerania,  Prussia,  and  the  Biltic  provinces  of  Russia  and 
Sweden.  Its  most  remarkable  branches  are  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  betveen 
Russian  Finland  and  Sweden  ,  the  Gult  of  Finland,  south  of  Finland,  and 
between  that  and  the  governments  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Revei ;  the  Gulf 
of  Livonia  or  Riga,  further  south;  and  the  Gulf  of  Dantzic,'in  Eastern 
Prussia.  The  passage  or  Channel  of  the  Sound,  and  those  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Belts,  are  the  three  openings  by  which  the  Baltic  communicates 
with  the  Kattegat,  which  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  branch  of  tlie  North 
Sea. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  lies  between  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  to  all 
which  it  is  common.  It  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  narrow  o-ut 
called  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  This  sea,  in  different  localities,  has  received 
various  speciSc  names.     On  the  European  side,  and  between  that  continent 
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and  the  Belearic  Isles,  it  is  called  the  Belearic  Channel;  on  the  south  of 
France,  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons ;  on  the  south  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  Gtilf  of  Genoa ;  between  Italy  and  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  the  Gulf  of  Tuscany  ;  the  Sea  of  Sicily,  between  the  island  of  that 
name  and  the  coast  of  Naples,  and  the  Ionian  Sea,  between  Southern  Italy 
and  Greece.  The  Adriatic  Sea  is  a  large  arm  penetrating  between  Northern 
Italy  and  Oalmatia :  it  is  known  by  various  local  n.  n      'n't  1  p    ts 

as  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  the  Gulf  of  Trieste,  &c.     Tl     jEg        S  4    h 

pelago,    between  Greece  and  Asia,  forms  another  g  ulf       d  h      a 

number  of  inlets  between  the  islands  on  its  southern  b    d         lb  I 

indentations  of  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Europea    T    k  y  f    m  a 
number  of  secondary  gulfs,  the  most  remarkable     f     h    h  i  f 

Nauplia  and  ^gina  or  Athens,  in  the  Kingdom  of  G  f  S  1      k   and 

Contessa,  in  ancient  Macedonia,  and  Saros,  in  anci  n  Th 

Beyond  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  is  the  Sea  of  M  nd    h      by 

theBosphorus,  the  Mediterranean  communicates  wi  h  h  Bl  1  S  1  ke 
of  vast  size,  included  between  the  southern  coast     f  R  In 

coast  of  European  Turkey,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  This  sea 
also  presents  several  golfs,  of  which  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the  gulfs  of  Per- 
ecop  and  Odessa  are  the  most  remarkable— all  of  which  belong  to  the  coast 
of  Southern  Russia, 

The  Arctic  Ocean,  which,  as  already  stated,  washes  only  the  northern 
extremity  of  Europe,  exhibits  several  gulfs,  of  which  the  most  consider- 
able is  that  called  Bielo^  More,  or  White  Sea.  This  e.Ktensive  arm  of 
the  sea  is  nearly  surrounded  by  that  portion  of  the  Russian  territory  which 
forms  the  government  of  Archangel.  It  has  four  principal  gulfs,  namely, 
those  of  Kandidaskaia,  Onega,  Archangel,  the  estuary  of  the  Dvina,  and 
Mezen.  The  other  principal  gulfs  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  West  Fiorden, 
between  the  Lofoden  Islands  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Finmark;  the  Gulf 
ofTcheskaia,  in  the  government  of  Archangel,  and  the  Gulf  of  Knrskiiia  or 
Kara,  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  opposite  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  is  a  vast  expanse  of  water, 
and  forms,  properly  speaking,  the  most  extensive  lake  in  the  known  world. 
lis  greatest  extent  of  coast  is  in  Asia.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ural 
and  Voloa,  and  numerous  other  streams  from  European  Russia. 

The  s'uperflcial  extent  of  the  inland  seas  of  Europe  exceeds  1,800,000 
square  miles.     The  following  table  exhibits  the  estimate  of  each  : 

Mediterranean  Sea  36r'oo"  "' 

Bas        m  reli      ed      wee   Cauli   aud        Dard 


Ba       w      all  tab  an  h 
Wh     a 

En      ah       in 

St.G      g  im  n.    S  

Eim 

Europe  presents  a  coast  line  of  nearly  15,000  mdes  m  length. 

The  most  remarkable  Straits  in  Europe  are  : — the  Strait  of  Gibndtar, 
between  Spain  and  Morocco,  which  forms  a  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  Straits  of  Messina ;  the 
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Dardanelles ;  the  Bosphorus,  or  Strait  of  Constantinople ;  tlie  Strait  of 
leiiiltale,  uniting  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azopb  ;  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
separating  France  from  England,  and  uniting  the  English  Channel  and  the 
North  Sea ;  the  Sound,  between  Sweden  and  the  Island  of  Zealand ;  the 
Great  Belt,  between  Zealand  and  the  Island  of  Fyen  ;  and  the  Little  Belt, 
between  Fyen  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Denmark.  The  three  last  form 
communications  between  the  Kattegat  and  the  Baltic.  The  Strait  of  Way- 
gats,  Vaigatch  or  Kara,  lies  between  Nova  Zambia  and  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment of  Archangel. 

The  PRiNcirAL  Capes  are  : — Cape  Zelania,  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island  group  of  Nova  Zembla ;  North  Cape,  on  the  Island  of  Mageroe,  in 
Finmark ;  the  Nord-Kyn,  also  called  Noss-Kiinn,  in  Finmark,  remarkable 
as  being  the  northern  extremity  of  the  European  continent.  AH  these 
capes  project  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  On  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
its  branches,  are  found  :^Cape  Skagen,  or  the  Skaw,  in  the  north  of  Jut- 
land ;  Cape  La  Hague,  in  France ;  Cape  Wrath,  in  Scotland ;  the  Land's- 
End,  in  Cornwall,  England;  Cape  Clear,  the  south-western  most  point  of 
Ireland;  Cape  Finisterre,  in  Spain  ;  Cape  Roca,  in  Portugal,  and  Cape  St. 
Vincent's,  also  in  Portugal.  In  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  brancbes,  we  find 
Cape  Gata,  Cape  Palos,  Cape  St.  Martin,  and  Cape  Creux,  all  in  Spain. 
Cape  Corso,  is  the  northern  point  of  the  Island  of  Corsica.  In  Sicily,  are 
Capes  Faro  and  Passaro.  Capes  d'Anzo,  Campaneila,  Spartimento,  Sparti- 
vento,  Nau  or  Colonne,  and  Leuca,  are  all  in  Italy.  Cape  Matapan,  in  the 
Morea,  is  held  by  all  geographers  to  be  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
European  continent.  There  are  also  numerous  capes  and  headlands  in  the 
Black  Sea.  In  the  Baltic  we  may  mention  Cape  Demesnes,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Livonia,  and  Cape  Hangte-Udde,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  European  continent  is  penetrated  by  the 
ocean,  its  outline  presents  a  number  of  Peninsulas,  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  the  world.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula, 
comprising  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland.  Next  follow  the  three  great 
peninsulas  of  Western  Europe;  the  Spanish,  which  includes  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  Eepublio  of  Andorre  ;  the  Italian,  so  remarkable  for  its  odd 
form,  being  shaped  like  a  boot ;  and  the  Grecian,  not  less  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  secondary  peninsulas  which  its  outline  presents,  The 
Morea,  forming  the  southern  portion  of  the  latter,  alike  famous  in  ancient 
and  modern  history,  and  the  Macedonian,  the  northern  portion  of  the  same, 
which  is  itself  divided  into  three  other  peninsulas — those  of  Monte-Santo, 
Toron  and  Cassandra,  are  occupied  chiefly  by  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Greece.  The  other  principal  European  peninsulas  are  the  Crimea,  in 
Southern  Russia;  Kanin,  in  the  government  of  Archangel ;  Jutland,  in 
the  north  of  Germany  ;  and  a  peninsula  which  comprehends  the  provinces 
of  Holland  and  Utrecht,  which  may  be  termed  tlie  Netherlnndish.  We 
may  also  remark  that  the  three  departments  of  Finisterre,  Morbihan,  and 
CotSs  du  Nord,  form  a  peninsula  in  the  north-west  of  France.  Many 
other  peninsulas  might  be  pointed  out;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  proceed 
with  the  enumeration  of  these,  as  they  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  consult- 
ing the  map  of  Europe. 

The  Rivers  of  Eueopb  may  be  considered  under  six  heads,  corresponding 
with  the  different  seas  into  which  they  disembogue.  We  must  here  limit 
our  remarks  to  those  of  the  larger  class  ;  the  others  will  be  better  described 
with  the  countries  through  which  they  traverse. 
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The  Caspian  as  before  remarked,  reeeives  the  Ural,  which  divides  Eu- 
rope from  Asia :  the  Volga,  which  traverses  the  greater  portiott  of  European 
BuKiiai  the  Koitma  and  the  Terek.     All  these  rtvet.  are  m  Russia. 

The  Mediterranean,  including  its  branches,  receives  the  Don,  which  tails 
into  the  Sea  of  Azoph  ;  the  Dnieper,  Dniester,  and  Danube,  winch  enter  the 
Black  Sea.  The  last  named,  inferior  only  to  the  Volga  m  extent,  traverses 
the  whole  of  Southern  Germany,  Hungary,  and  European  lutkey.  the 
Maritza  and  the  Vardar  fall  into  the  Archipelago.  The  Po  and  the  Adige 
flow  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Tiber,  in  Italy  ;  the  Rhone,  iii  h  '■■'".  .■»" 
the    Ebro,  in  Spain,  all  flow  into  the  western  branches  ot  the  IVlediter- 

^The  Atlantic  Ocean  receives  the  Guadalquiver,  the  Gnadiana,  the  Tagns 
uid  the  Douro,  from  Spain  and  Portugal;  the  Garonne,  Loire  and  Seine, 
from  France;  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Rhine,  the  Weser  and  the 
Elbe,  alter  passing  through  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many, tall  into  the  North  Sea ;  the  Glommen,  the  largest  river  ol  Norway, 
and  the  Gsta,  ot  Gothelhe,  from  Sweden,  the  first  of  which  tails  into  the 
Skager-Rack,  and  the  latter  into  the  Kattegat ;  and  the  Thames  and  Hum- 
ber,  in  England,  which  fail  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Baltic,  and  its  htancho,  receive  the  Dala,  Indals  or  Ragunda,  An- 
germann,  Dmea  and  Lnlea,  from  the  NorwegianoSwedish  monarchy  and 
the  Tornea,  from  the  latter  country  and  the  Russian  territory ;  the  Neva, 
the  Duna  and  the  Niemen,  from  Russia ;  the  Vistula,  the  course  of  which  is 
through  Poland  and  Prussia ;  and  the  Oder,  which,  nsmg  m  the  Uarpa- 
thian  Mountains,  traverses  the  whole  centre  of  the  latter. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  reeeives  the  Tana,  from  Finm.rk  m  Sweden;  the 
Petchora,  from  the  Russian  Government  of  Archangel;  and  the  Kara 
Baigarama,  which  in  part  separates  Europe  from  Asia. 

The  White  Sea  reeeives  the  Onega,  the  Dwma  and  the  Mezen,  which 
flow  through  a  large  portion  of  Northern  Russia. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Malte-Brun  that,  representing  all  the  water, 
discharged  by  the  rivets  of  Europe  by  unity,  the  Black  Sea  receives  (I  273 , 
the  Orapian,  0.16S  ;  the  Mediterranean,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archipel- 
ago, 0.144  ;  the  Atlantic  Oceui,  U.I31 ;  the  Baltic,  0.139;  the  North  Sc, 
0.110  ;  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  0.048. 

The  foUowing  table  wdl  exhibit  the  proportional  lengths,  basins,  and  an 
nual  discharge  of  w.te.s  of  the  prmcipJ  river,  of  Europe  the  Thames 
being  the  unity  

■ea  «  vj  JM  '  S   6  tr^l'r  t>  f^£«^ 

5  5no  t  1 

70  OOO  124  1^ 


94 


RIVMS. 

L^eth 

The  Thames 

1 

Ehina 

*4 

Loire 

4 

Po 

2i 

Elbe 

4i 

Tiatula 

4 

<> 

Dnieper 

7 

Volga 


Compared  with  the  rivers  ot  Asia  and  America  these  would  be  bu 
small  tributaries  but  they  are,  nevertheless  eapaoiou.  enough  •»  all 
commercial  purpo.e.  The  contment  of  Europe  indeed  i.  so  intersected 
by  golfs  and  bay.  as  to  require  but  little  more  convenience  and  where 
nalSre  hae  not  provided  suflioient  mean,  ol  communication  between  parts 
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art  has  successfully  extended  it  by  means  of  catials,  railroads,  &c.,  with 
which  the  whole  has  been  brought  into  near  proximity. 

The  LAKES  OP  EuKOPB,  of  which  the  Caspian  sea  ought  to  he  considered 
as  one,  can  hear  no  comparison  to  the  great  lakes  of  America;  but  they 
afford  convenience  to  localities,  and  present  to  the  eye  more  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  than  any  natural  scenery  in  the  world.  Among  the 
principal  lakes,  properly  so  called,  are  the  following 


ZaAosa  (Rustia) 6,330 

One™,      {idem) 3,381) 

WeSer  {S«,ed6n) 2,136 

Saimaa,  (HiMfion  Knimd). 1,^02 

PoTpons,  (Russia) 839 

Wetter,  (Sweden) 839 

M»lar,      (idem)     ^63 

Boara,  (Rvuian  LapUoid) 656 

Kaapia  {Rattian  FWand) 6i0 

.    Bielo-OBero,  f  JJassia) 534 

Geae\a,  (Smtzerland) 336 


CoQBtanoe    (Swti   erland) 

Illmeu,  (Rjisiia) 

Lexa,     {idevt) 

Ulea.  (Rusatan  inland)  , 

Garia,  (Italy) 

Maggioie  (idem) 

TareathnB  or  Neai  {FunUmd) 

Balaton   {H  iffiwy) 

Neuchate!  (jSmteeMtnd) 

Lake  of  the  torn  Oantom  (idem) 

Zuricli,  (idem) 


Laffunes  are  numerous  along  the  south  coiat  of  the  Baltic,  and  some 
parts  ofthe  Adriatic  shores;  and  Holland  is  full  of  dykes  and  pools  The 
coasts  of  Norway  and  parts  of  Sweden  abound  with  inlets  of  the  sea,  which 
often  stretch  a  long  distance  inland ;  these,  however,  do  not  consist  of 
ataguFtnt  waters.  Swamps  occupy  nearly  the  whole  basin  of  the  Priepec, 
in  Poland,  and  along  the  courses  of  tbe  Danube  and  Tbeiss,  in  Hungary, 
and  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  Po,  and  other  rivers,  they  are  extensive. 
Many  of  minor  extent  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  plain  of  the  continent ; 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  England  ;  in  Touraine,  in  France  ;  in  Italy,  (in  par- 
ticular the  Pontine  Marshes;)  in  Sicily,  in  Western  Greece,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.     (Maltc-Bnin.  Balbi,  S^c.) 

The  Islands  qv  Europe  are  both  extensive  and  important,  but  as  they 
will  be  more  minutely  described  in  the  special  descriptions  of  the  slates  to 
which  they  belong,  we  can  in  this  place  confine  our  remarks  to  generalities. 
Ail  European  islands  may  be  classified  under  four  leading  divisions  cor- 
responding with  the  number  of  the  different  seas  in  which  they  are  found. 

1.  The  Islands  and  Archipelagoes  in  the  Atlantic  Ocewi.— fhe  hrst  m 
extent  and  importance  is  the  British  Archipelago,  among  which  are  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  two  largest  in  Europe.  Next  follow  Vigeroe, 
Hitteren,  &c,,  on  the  coast  of  Norway  ;  the  Feriie  Islands,  belonging  to 
Denmark ;  the  Dutch  Archipelago,  consisting  of  several  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Holland  ;  the  Islands  of  Jersey,  Guernsey  and  Alderney,  situated 
on  the  French  coast,  although  politically  they  are  connected  with  Great 
Britain ;  the  Azores,  belonging  to  Portugal,  and  numerous  others  of  less 
importance.  ,  .,    ,         i 

■2  The  Islands  and  Archipelagoes  in  the  Mediterranean  and  its  branches. 
—These  are  the  Belearic  Islands,  of  which  Majorca  is  the  largest ;  the 
larse  islands  of  Corsica,  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  the  little  island  of  Elba,  and 
the  diminutive  group  of  Maha;  the  Ionian  Isles;  Candia,  a  large  island  ; 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  in  which  are  many  important  islands ;  and  finally, 
on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  and  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  Islands  of  Lissa, 
Brazza  Veglia,  Cherso,  and  others  of  lesser  extent. 

3  The  Islands  and  Archipelagoes  of  the  Ballic.~Thh  division  presents 
the  islands  of  Zealand,  Even  or  Funen,  Falster,  and  some  others ;  then  fol- 
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low  Bnmholm,  a  dependency  of  Denmark ;  Oiand  and  Gottknd,  belonging 
to  Sweden  ;  the  Aland  isles,  and  the  islands  of  Dago  and  CEsel,  all  of 
which  belong  toRiiaaia.  ^    ,      .      .     ^  j  -, 

And  4  Tke  Islands  and  Archipelagoes  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  lis 
branches— This  class  commences  on  the  west  with  the  Lofodon-Mageroe 
irroup  in  the  Norwegian  Archipelago,  some  of  the  islands  of  which,  are 
large  and  important.  To  the  east  of  these  are  Kalgouve  Island,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  White  Sea  ;  Nova-Zembla ;  and  the  Islands  of  Waygats, 
Returning  eastward  on  a  higher  parallel,  we  find  the  Cherry  or  Barren  Is' 
and  to  the  north  of  Finmark,  and  further  north,  the  Archipelago  of  Spit: 
bcrgen  which,  however,  is  generally  ranked  as  belonging  to  Americ 
Russia  claims  Spitzbergen  as  a  dependency,  but  its  shores  on  this  accouni 
are  not  the  less  frequented  by  English,  Danish,  and  other  ships  that  are 
attracted  there  by  the  abundance  of  whales,  white  bears,  narwhales,  and  other 
lart-e  mammiferous  animals.  This  archipelago  consists  of  three  large  and 
numerous  smaller  islands.  The  Danes  have  occupied  some  of  these  as 
hunting  stations. 

The  Mountain  Systems  op  Eueopb  are  better  known,  and  have  received 
more  the  attention  of  scientific  men  than  any  others ;  but  in  a  work  of 
this  description  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  general 
view  of  their  courses  and  heights.  These  are  divided  into  thirteen  cliisses, 
ofwhich  nine  are  continental  and  four  insular.  Two  of  tlie  continental 
diyisions,  namely,  the  Uralian  and  Caucasian,  belong  in  common  to  Europe 
and  Asia ;  but  as  their  ramifications  are  mostly  connected  with  the  latter, 
they  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  that  continent.  The  other  seven 
are  wholly  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  and  are  the  Hesperian,  Gallo-Fran- 
eonian  Alpine  Sclavo-Helenic,  Sclavonic.  Hercynio-Carpathian  and  Ocan- 
dinavian.  The  four  insular  divisions  are  the  Sardo-Corsican,  in  the  Me- 
diterranean ;  the  Britannic  and  A^orian,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  tha 
Boreal,  in  the.Arctic  Ocean.  _ 

The  first  group  consists  of  the  mountains  of  Spain  and  I  ortugal.  1  iies& 
are  subdivided  into  the  southern,  central  aud  northern  chains,  the  latter  of 
which  includes  the  Pyrennees.  Few  are  formed  into  con tmuoua  ranges, 
and  in  general  they  are  imperfectly  connected.  The  highest  points  arc 
the  Pichaco  de  Mulhacen,  11,657  feet,  and  its  neighbor  the  Pichaco  de 
Velata  11,389  ;  the  Sierra  de  Credos,  10,551,  and  the  Penalara,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  Escurial,  8,223.  In  the  Pyrennees  also  the  elevations 
range  from  6  000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ocean  ;  the  ric  de 
Netou,  the  eastern  summit  of  Maladetta,  or  Mount  Maud  it,  is  11,426  feet ; 
Pic  PosetB,  11,379  feet,  and  Mount  Perdu,  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  11,170 

The  Gallo-Francian  Mountains  include  those  of  France  west  of  the 
Rhine  In  this  system  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  continuous  chain,  but  it 
rather  consists  of  a  series  of  small  plateaus  surmounted  by  mountains,  or 
more  frequently  by  mere  hilly  eminences.  It  includes  the  Cevennes  the 
Vosses  and  the  Armorican  chains.  The  highest  points  are  Plombe  de  Can- 
tal  6  093  feet,  and  Puy-Mary,  a  volcanic  peak,  6,113  feet  above  the  sea. 
Many  other  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  4  or  6,000  feet,  but  the  greater 
number  scarcely  attain  the  elevation  of  1,000  feet.  .    ,    „.  , 

The  Alpine  system  comprehends  the  mountains  east  of  the  Rhone,  and 
Doubs,  to  the  right  of  the  Danube,  and  to  the  west  of  thellnria,  a  tributary 
of  the  Save.     The  Alps  compose  the  great  central  table-land   of  Europe, 
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a  sixth  part  of  which  their  ramifications  are  estimated  to  extend.  The 
nits  of  the  Alpine  system  yield  in  elevation  only  to  those  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  mountain  in  continental  Europe,  is  15,732 
feet  in  height.  Several  other  peaks  attain  the  height  of  12  to  13,000  feet. 
The  Alps  spread  into  several  principal  branches  which  extend  over  Switzer- 
land, France,  Germany,  the  Austrian  Empire,  Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy; 
and  other  systems  are  ialimately  connected  with  them. 

The  Sclavo-Hellenic,  or  Eastern  Alps,  may  he  considered  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  former.  Their  course  is  east  and  west  tlirough  Turkey,  and 
north  and  south  through  parts  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  The  mountains  of 
Candia,  those  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  also  the  mountains  of 
the  Ionian  islands,  are  dependencies  of  tiiis  system.  The  general  elevation 
ia  inferior  to  that  of  the  Alps  proper,  and  the  hig'hest  points  only  attain  a 
comparatively  low  elevation.  The  Tchar-Dag,  10,000  feet,  is  the  highest  of 
the  Balkan  range,  and  in  the  Hellenic  range  the  culminating  point  of 
the  Mezzovo  ridge  is  9,000  feet.  Mount  Lacha,  {ancient  Olympus)  ac- 
cording to  Captain  Copeiand,  R.  N.,  is  9,754  feet  high ;  Mount  Kissok, 
{Ossa)  6,407,  and  Mount  Zagora,  {Pelion)  5,310  feet. 

The  Hercynio-Carpathian  system  includes  all  the  mountains  and  eminen- 
ces comprehended  between  the  Rhine,  Dneiper,  and  Danube,  the  plains  of 
northern  Germany  and  those  of  western  Poland.  Their  general  course  is 
east  and  west,  but  they  have  numerous  divergencies  and  offsets  which  tra- 
verse large  extents  of  country.  The  western  summits  are  the  most  elevated, 
but  none  attain  even  the  height  of  9,000,  and  few  more  than  5,000  feet 
above  the  ocean.     The  highest  point  is  Eisthaler-Spitze,  8,524  feet. 

The  Sclavonic  system  is  scarcely  worthy  the  name  of  mountains,  being 
but  slight  undulations  on  the  vast  plateau  of  Russia,  and  presents  no  ranges 
as  in  other  portions  of  Europe.  The  most  remarkable  heights  are  the 
town  of  Novgorod,  which  is  453  feet ;  the  table  land  or  plateau  between 
Ostaschkow  and  Valdai,  1,119  feet;  the  town  of  Ostasch^ow,  856  feet, 
and  the  city  of  Moscow,  928  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  Scandinavian  system  embraces  all  the  mountains  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Lapland,  together  with  the  heights  which  diversify  the  surface  of  Fin- 
land, and  the  governments  of  Olonetz  and  Archangel.  The  principal 
chain  commences  at  Cape  Lindesnces,  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway  ; 
it  expands  over  Norway,  the  main  ridge  in  the  northern  portion  of  its  course 
marking  the  Hue  of  distinction  between  that  country  and  Sweden  ;  it  then 
traverses  Finmark  and  terminates  at  Cape  Nord-Kyn,  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Continental  Europe.  It  is  only  the  central  portion  in  which  the 
features  of  a  true  chain  can  be  recognized  ;  the  other  parts  are  table- 
lands surmounted  by  isolated  ranges  and  groups.  Some  small  detached 
ranges  traverse  the  country  from  east  to  west.  The  groups  of  the  Lofoden 
and  Tromsen  islands,  so  famous  for  their  fisheries,  and  which  form  the 
Norwegian  archipelago,  may  be  considered  a  depending  chain  of  this  sys- 
tem.    The  highest  point  is  Skagstol  Tind,  8,395  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  Sardo-Corsican  system,  as  the  name  implies,  is  confined  to  the 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  The  highest  summit  appears  to  be  Monte 
Rolondo,  9,069  feet  abote  the  sea.  The  principal  chain  extends  from  the 
narrow  and  hilly  peninsula  named  Cape  Corso,  in  the  north  of  Corsica,  to 
Cape  Teulada,  and  Cape  Carbonara,  in  the  south  of  Sardinia,  the  strait  of 
Bonifacio  being  merely  a  break  or  rent  in  its  ridge. 

The  Britannic  system  includes  all  the  mountains  within  the  region  ot 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  Orkney,  Ilebiides,  and   Faroe 
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islands.  Tliese  being  included  in  one  kingdom,  wdl  be  better  described 
under  that  separate  head.  Ben  Macdui,  in  the  Grampian  chain,  is  the 
highest  point,  being  abont  4,390,  and  Ben  Nevis,  in  the  northern  High- 
lands the  second  in  height,  4,373  feet  above  the  level. 

The  Acorian  or  western  system  includes  all  the  mountains  in  the  islands 
which  form  the  group  of  the  Azores,  or  Azores.  The  culminating  point. 
of  this  system  are  the  Grand  Pico  in  the  island  of  Pico,  the  altitude  of 
tvbich  is  8,057  feet,  and  the  Pico  de  Vara,  in  the  island  of  St.  Miguel,  which 
reaches  to  the  elevation  of  5,326  feet  above  the  sea.  ^  o  ■    k 

The  Boreal  system  is  intended  to  include  the  monntams  of  Spitzbergen 
The  principal  culminating  points  and  their  respective  heights  are— B  ack 
Point,  4,495  feet,  and  Mount  Parnassus,  3,951  feet,  both  on  the  main  island 
called  Spitzbergen,  or  New  Friesland,  and  the  Honberg,  4,399  teet,  on 
Charles  Island.  ,        ,^  ,      j      i 

Some  of  the  nlateiuior  elevated  l.nds  of  Europe  have  been  a  ready  al- 
luded to.  The  most  considerable  in  point  of  extjjit,  is  the  table-land  of 
Central  Rnssia ;  but  its  height  is  not  great,  since,  even  m  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sources  of  the  Volga,  it  does  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  from 
1  100  to  1  150  feet.  Then  follow  the  table-lands  of  central  Spain,  about 
2' 200  feet  in  height ;  the  tabii^land  of  Switzerland,  between  the  Alps  and 
Jura  mountains,  2,240  feet:  that  of  Auvergue,  2,300  feet ;  of  Piedmont, 
Horn  640  to  1,900  feet;  ol  Jura,  from  1,700  to  1,900  feet;  of  Bavaria 
1 ,660  feet ;  and  that  of  Thuringia,  from  640  to  770  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  .  ■  ti  1 

There  is  only  one  active  volcano  in  all  continental  i-urope,  namely. 
Mount  Vesuvius,  or  Jfonfc  Vemvio,  near  Naples ;  bol  as  a  consideiuble 
tvarmth  is  still  felt  in  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  Monte  Nnovo,  in  the  Bay 
of  Baia,  to  the  west  of  Naples,  a  mountain  which  was  thrown  up  by  an 
eruption  in  1530,  the  latter  may  still  be  considered  as  a  recent  volcano. 
The  islands  of  Europe  contain  several,  the  principal  of  which  are-^tna, 
or  Mongibello,  in  Sicdy ;  and  Stromboh,  Volcano,  and  Vnlcanello,  in  the 
group  of  the  Lepaii  Islands.  Stromholi  is  the  least  elevated  of  all  the 
knovvn  volcanoes,  and  is  singularly  interesting  from  the  permanence  of  its 
phenomena.  The  little  island  Ferdinandine,  which  wa.  thrown  up  by  an 
eruption  near  the  coast  of  Sicily,  in  1833.  had  only  a  short  existence  ol  a 
few  months  duration.  Ischia,  oif  the  coast  of  Naples,  has  been  m  a  qui- 
escent state  since  the  14th  century  ;  but  hot  springs  and  sniphnreous  va- 
pors still  rise  from  many  points  of  the  surface  of  the  island.  Santormi,  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  was  in  a  stale  of  crnptiou  m  the  year  1<07,  and 
numerous  small  islands  and  rocks  have  been  at  different  periods  thrown  up 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  island.  Milo,  though  the  epochs  of  its 
eruptions  are  unknown,  is  a  volcano  of  recent  aspect,  emitting  sulphureous 
and  ammoniacal  vapors  from  iU  central  crater,  and  streams  of  hmling  wa- 
ter from  several  points.  The  Azores  are  of  uniform  volcanic  constitution. 
Numerous  submarine  volcanoes  exist  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  whose 
eruptions  have  in  some  instances  produced  new  islands ;  such  as  the  island 
which  appeared  in  1720  between  Teroeira  and  St.  Miguel,  and  that  which 
in  1811  was  seen  by  the  captain  of  the  Sabrina  frigate,  forming  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  latter  island.  The  cone  of  the  latter  was  elevated  300 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  contained  a  crater  above  500  feet  m  diameter. 
These  islands,  being  solely  composed  of  fragmentary  ejections,  have  since 
gradually  yielded  to  the  action  of  the  waves  and  the  currents,  and  become 
thoals  below  the  water  level.     But  the  great  volcanoes  of  the  Azotes  are 
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the  Pico,  and  St.  George,  in  the  islands  of  the  same  names.  The  former 
broke  out  in  eruption  in  1718,  but  has  been  tranquil  ever  since.  Sarytcheff, 
in  the  north  island  of  Nova  Zenibia,  is  the  most  no  tl  em  of  all  the  volca- 
noes at  present  known.     {Scrope  and  Daub  gn   on  Vo  canoes.) 

The  vailies  of  Europe  are,  in  exten  eat  y  nferior  to  those  of  the 
other  continents  of  the  world.     The      o    a  a  e  — the  valley  of  the 

Lower  Danube,  comprehending  the  pla  ns  o  B  a  and  Wallachia  ;  and 
the  valley  of  the  Middle  Danube,  whi  h  fo  s  he  k  ngdom  of  Hungary. 
The  magnificent  valley  of  the  Po  ranks  h  d  po  of  size.  Those  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Bale  and  Mentz;  of  the  Upper  Rhone,  in  Switzerland; 
of  the  Drave,  in  Carinthia,  are  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  beauty. 
The  vailies  of  Norway  and  Scotland  present  the  peculiar  feature  of  a  long 
and  narrow  basin,  frequently  containing  a  lake  of  corresponding  shape. 
Of  the  other  vailies,  which  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe  present  to 
our  view,  we  may  mention  the  fine  vailies  of  Savoy,  Brescia,  Bergamo  and 
Tyrol,  in  the  Austrian ^mpire;  those  of  the  Cantons  of  Berne,  Tessin, 
Uri,  &c.,  in  Switzerland ;  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Navarre  and  Grenada,  in 
Spain ;  of  Beira  and  Tras-os-Montes,  in  Portugal ;  of  Dauphiny,  Upper 
and  Lower  Pyrenees,  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  and  Ari^ge,  in  France.  But 
the  most  remarkable  plain  in  Europe  is  that  level  tract  which  extends  from 
the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  comprehends  the  Netherlands,  Northern  Germany,  Prussia,  Po- 
land, and  the  greater  part  of  Russia,  rising  nowhere  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Although  Europe  presents  no  tract  of  any  considerable  extent  that  may 
properly  be  called  a  desert,  yet  unfertile  plains,  for  the  most  part  sandy, 
occur  in  several  places.  These  are  known  by  the  names  of  landes  in 
France,  steppes  in  Russia,  putvens  in  Hungary,  &c.  The  most  extensive 
are  found  in  Russia,  which  presents,  among  many  others,  the  steppe  of 
Ryn,  between  the  Volga  and  Oural ;  the  steppe  of  the  Oural,  between  that 
river  and  the  Don ;  the  steppe  of  Crimea,  and  the  steppe  of  Petchora. 
Next  to  the  steppes  of  Russia,  the  most  remarkable  tracts  of  a  similar  de- 
scription occur  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  especially  in  Norway,  Lapland, 
and  Wester  Gottland.  There  are  several  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  espe- 
cially in  Hungary,  where  they  are  very  extensive.  They  occur,  also,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Stade,  Hanover,  Lunenburg  apd  Zell,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover  ;  at  Hamburg,  and  in  Pomerania  in  Prussia ;  and  they  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  departments  of  the  Landes  and 
the  Gironde,  in  France.  Similar  tracts  are  found  in  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Bari.  These  deserts  are  generally  covered  with  heaths, 
and  a  variety  of  unavailable  mosses.- 

The  physical  formations  of  Europe  greatly  influence  its  Climate,  and  in 
its  several  paits  the  climatic  peculiarities  are  much  modified  by  local  cir- 
cumstances. Hence  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  this  subject  in  general 
terms.  Its  isothermal  zones  are  very  irregular,  and  confute  all  precon- 
ceived notions  of  iatitudian  climate.  With  the  exception  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Russia,  however,  the  whole  of 
Europe,  being  situated  within  the  temperate  zone,  sufliers  little  from  the 
effect  of  estreme  heat  or  cold,  and  its  average  temperature  is  much  higher 
than  in  Asia  or  America,  on  the  same  parallels.  This  circumstance  may 
be  owing  to  various  causes  ;  as  the  fact  of  its  general  elevation  being  less 
than  that  of  Central  Asia,  and  its  proximity  to  the  ocean,  which  idways 
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modifies  cliraatic  influences.  Another  and  more  potent  cause  is  the  ab- 
sence of  those  great  accumulations  of  northern  lands,  over  which  the 
winds  sweep  in  Asia  and  America,  bringing  along  with  them  the  intensity 
of  the  polar  regions.  The  powerful  influences  of  civilization  ;  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  once  vast  forests  and  the  progress  of  drainage,  have  also  much 
ameliorated  the  climate  of  Europe;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Europe,  at 
the  present  time,  is  entirely  changed  in  this  respect  since  the  days  of  Julius 
Cffisar,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  excessive  colds  he  represents  as  peculiar 
to  even  sunny  Italy  itself.  The  clearing  of  lands,  there  is  no  doubt,  greatly 
modifies  a  climate,  as  the  every  day  experience  of  the  American  settler 
fully  proves ;  and  it  seems  to  be  an  admitted  fact,  that  when  the  intermin- 
able forests  of  that  continent  are  hewn  down,  and  the  sun's  rays  are  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  the  earth,  the  climate  of  America  will  become  as  elevated 
as  that  of  Europe.  Such  are  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  such  facts 
science  uses  in  the  synthesis  of  climatic  demonstrations.  But  within  the 
limits  of  Europe  there  are  vast  differences  of  climate,  and,  independent  of 
the  changes  consequent  on  latitude,  the  temperature  diminishes  so  much  in 
proportion  as  we  proceed  eastward,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  in  lati- 
tude 42°,  often  experience  a  degree  of  cold  unknown  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, in  latitude  54'^.  The  hottest  part  of  Europe  is  its  south-western  ex- 
tremity. The  south  of  Europe,  protected  by  the  great  ranges  of  the  Alps 
from  the  north  and  east  winds,  has  generally  a  warm  climate,  but  being  also 
open  to  the  winds  from  Africa,  sometimes  suffers  from  the  influence  of  the 
scirocco.  Humidity  characterizes  the  climate  of  Western  Europe.  In  re- 
spect to  the  duration  of  the  seasons  Europe  may  be  divided  into  three 
zones.  Southward  of  45°  the  winter  is  mostly  confined  to  rainy  weather 
from  October  to  February ;  snow  rarely  falls,  and  vegetation  is  scarcely 
impeded.  The  spring  lasts  from  February  to  April  or  May  ;  and  the  sum- 
mer,  during  which  the  thermometer  frequently  marks  107°,  and  the  autumn 
divide  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Between  45°  and  55°  the  winter  is  the 
longest  season,  lasting  generally  from  November  to  March  or  April ;  the 
spring  occupies  from  Apri]  to  .Tune  ;  the  summer,  the  temperature  of  which 
often  rises  to  OS*^,  lasts  until  September ;  and  the  autumn  is  the  shortest 
season  of  all.  North  55=*  the  year  can  only  be  divided  into  two  seasons — 
winter  and  summer.  In  the  more  northerly  parts  of  this  zone,  the  snow 
lies  on  the  ground,  and  the  rivers  are  frozen  for  more  than  sis  months  in 
the  year.  Beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  the  mercury  freezes  in  the  thermome- 
ter in  September,  and  the  desolation  of  winter  is  broken  only  by  an  inter- 
mission of  intense  heat,  during  which  the  sun  is  perpetually  above  the  hori- 
zon. The  absence  of  this  luminary  for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  compensated 
for  by  the  magnificent  phenomena  of  the  aurora-bore  alls,  which  shines  in 
those  regions  with  unexampled  brilliancy. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  depends  much  on  locality,  but  as  a  genera! 
result,  the  more  equatorial  the  country  the  greater  is, the  degree  of  humidity. 
At  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  the  annual  fall  is  only  16.92  inches;  and  at  St.  Peters- 
burw,  18.11 ;  while  at  Carsagnana,  in  Spain,  it  amounts  to  98.07  inches. 
The  difference  in  England  alone  is  enormous  ;  at  London,  22.7  falls  annu- 
ally ;  while  at  Keswick  the  annual  measurement  is  67  inches.  In  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  Switzerland,  the  annual  rains  measure  51  inches;  but  in 
France  and  Central  Europe,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  the  mean 
rains  amount  only  to  from  21  to  35  inches. 

The  direction  of  the  winds  in  so  large  a  country  is  so  various  and  con- 
trary, that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  prevails.     In  winter,  however,  the 
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north  and  east  prevail,  and  in  summ        1  1        d      u  h  B 

mucii  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  n         a  n    h    n     a    1     h  u  n 

stances,  which  contribute  so  much  to  mil  e     e  ali    1  n  a 

111  order  to  exhibit,  in  a  definite  si  ape     he  d  s    b       n     f  1  he 

same  latitudes,  and  in  each  season,  we   al      lei  llo      g    able  f    n    II    n 
boldt,  Attn,  de  PMlos.  {xi.  188.) : 

PticEs.  JHiBB  cf  Yiar.       WmUr.  Spring.  Simmer.  Aalmim. 

Edinburgh,  (lat.  56,) 47.5 38.6 46.4 53.2 43.4 

CopeuhBgeii,  (     "     ) 45.6 30.8 41.2 62.6 48.4 

MoBcow,         (    "    ) 40.a ...10.8 44.0 67.1 38.3 

The  warmest  month  at  Edinburgh  bad  a  mean  temperature  of  59.4,  and 
the  coldest  38,3  ;  at  Copenhagen,  65.0  and  27.2,  and  at  Moscow,  70.6  and 
6.0  respectively.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  beat  of  summer  in  the 
more  inland  or  easterly  countries  is  much  greater  than  in  those  on  the  sea- 
board of  the  west,  and  vice  versa  in  regard  to  the  winter  months.  The  influ- 
ence of  large  bodies  of  water  is  perceived  in  the  one,  and  that  of  extensive 
tracts  of  land,  which  retain  more  permanently  seasonal  impressions,  in  the 

The  geology  of  Europe  has  been  scientifically  developed  by  Lyell  and 
others.  The  following  parts  consist  chiefly  of  primitive  or  transition  for- 
mations ; — the  Urahan  mountains  ;  Lapland;  nearly  all  Sweden  ;  Finland 
and  Norway ;  most  part  of  Scotland,  and  the  weat  of  Wales  ;  about  half  of 
Ireland ;  the  north-west  counties,  and  those  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  in 
England  ;  the  high  ranges  of  the  Alps  ;  Corsica  and  most  of  Sardinia ;  the 
shores  of  Tuscany,  Calabria  Ultra,  and  the  north-east  parts  of  Sicily ; 
Bohemia ;  Styria ;  parts  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  ;  Eastern  Turkey  and 
Greece ;  and  the  central  chain  of  Caucasus.  The  secondary  formations 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  ;  the  central  half  of  Ireland  ; 
the  north-east,  central  and  southern  counties  of  England;  most  part  of 
France  and  Western  Germany  ;  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrennees ; 
the  countries  below  the  Alps  ;  central  and  southern  Italy ;  the  north  of  Sicily ; 
Istria  ;  Dalmatia  ;  the  west  of  Turkey  and  Greece ;  Galicia  and  eastern 
parts  of  Transylvania  ;  some  considerable  parts  on  the  banks  of  Volga  and 
Kami,  and  the  north  declivity  of  the  Caucasus.  The  rest  of  Europe  is 
composed  chiefly  of  tertiary  alluvial  or  diluvial  formations,  and  has  been 
obviously  submerged  at  no  very  remote  geological  period. 

Among  the  chief  primary  rocks  of  the  great  table  land  of  Europe,  are 
granite,  gneiss  and  sienite.  In  the  Alpine  ranges,  west  of  St.  Gothard, 
calcareous  rocks  abound,  ofl^n  intermixed  with  clay-slate  and  mica-slale  ; 
east  of  St.  Gothard,  the  central  chain  is  accompanied  by  lofty  calcareous 
ranges,  flail  of  caverns.  Granite  is  abundant  in  most  European  countries, 
where  primary  formations  are  met  wilh ;  gniess  is  the  rock  in  which  the 
Saxon,  Bohemian  and  Austrian  metallic  veins  are  situated.  Transition 
limestone,  which  furnishes  some  of  the  best  ornamental  marbles,  occurs  in 
the  north  and  west  of  England,  south  of  France,  the  Alps  and  Pyrennees; 
graywacke,  in  which  numerous  metallic  ores  reside,  abounds  in  Germany, 
Transylvania,  the  northern  parts  of  Italy.  &c.  Coal  exists  extensively  in 
the  British  Islands,  Sweden,  France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  &c. ;  chalk  is  a 
formation  almost  peculiar  to  Europe,  extending  throughout  a  greater  part 
of  England,  the  north  of  France,  and  parts  of  Poland.  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Spain,  Tertiary  beds,  containing  a  great  number  of  fossils,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  carious  parts  of  Europe  ;  the  most  noted  of  these  are  the  London 
aud  Paris  basins.     Mineral  springs  in  great  variety  abound  in  Europe.  _^ 
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The  reader  is  referred  for  more  copious  geological  detaila  to  tlie  special 
descriptions  of  the  several  countries  of  Europe, 

The  mineral  products  of  Europe  are  a  principal  source  of  its  pre-emi- 
nence and  wealth.  Mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  the  precious  stones,  except 
in  Russia,  are  comparatively  few  in  number  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
portion  of  tiie  globe  is  enriched  by  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  the 
more  useful  metals.  Iron,  copper,  tin,  coal  and  salt  abound.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  products  of  the  mines  of  quicksilver,  without  the  aid  of  which 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  this  and  other  countries  could  not  have  attain- 
ed their  present  importance  and  value.  In  the  following  tabular  view  ot 
the  principal  mineral  productions  of  Europe,  M.  Balbi  has  endeavored,  m 
reference  to  each  article,  to  state  the  countries- in  which  it  is  found  m  the 
order  of  the  comparative  extent  of  their  mineral  wealtii  :— 

MINERALOaiCAI.  TABLE  OF  EUROPE, 

DiiMoNBS nasw^  (Gon.  of  Perm.) 

OthesPkeoiods  Stones. Auatria,(Boiemia,ff«»(r<ir3(,oni3Voii!;(;«ania,)  and  iis^mj. 

Gold Eussia,  (Perm  ani!  Ore«&i«-yO  Austria,  (TraaaylVartm,  iiun- 

gary,  SaUzhuTg.&c;)  and  Sardinia,  (Piedmont,  *c.) 

Silver.         Aoitritt,  (ai  ™pm;)  Sasony,  (Bri|;eWrj'8;)  Hanover,  (ffaraf) 

Torkey,(^*oni«,BoiHita,*c.,-)  Greece,  (Jtfacedoi«a,-)Pcnasia, 
[Proo.  rfj9o2™j(.  Rhine,  *<;.,-)  England,  {Cumberland  Derby- 
thiTt,  FlmUMre,  ^e-;)  Franca,  {Pmtsten-e.  Lozire  andVosges;) 
Sweden  and  Norway,  (Buiierad  in  Nor«,ay,  and  WesUrat 
md  Stora^Kopparberg  in  Smedea ;)  Naasau,  and  Sardinia,  |aa- 
voy,  J^c.) 

Tib England;  Saxony,  and  Bohemia.  -     □■ 

QuiOKBiLvau Spain,  IMrmc&al)  Austria,  {Camiola,  4-e.,)  and  Bavaria,  Jikme, 

Copper Great  Brilmn and  Ireland,  (OiTttwaW,  J^n^r^cssa,  DePwwiire,  ejc, 

Cork  asid  Water/Brd;)  Bnssia,  {Perm,  etc.;)  AusWia,  {nt 
mpra:)  Sweden  and  Norway;  Turkey;  Greece ;  Pmaaia ; 
Spain,  [Andalusia,  etc.  ;)  France,  (Kftone,  Upper  Bkine,  i-y 
rennees,  etc : )  and  Hanover. 

Iron „...,,. Europe,  (pasmm.)  „         „.    ■         , 

Le^d ^psii,!  Granada,  Andaluda;Caicaoma,  etc.;)  Great  Bnlain  ai^ 

Ireland,  {Denbigh,  Flint,  Cumberland,  NorthvmierloMl, 
YorJc,  Derby,  etc.,  Lanark  attd  Dnmfriea,  Wiekloa,  Ciai-e, 
Wexford,  Armagh,  and  Donegal ;)  &.-a»taa  (nt  tuprai)  FruB- 
Bia.  {Silesia,  Rkme,  etc.;)  Hanover ;  France,  {Finislerre,  etc. ,-) 
Nassau ;  Sajtony ;  Sardinia,  {Savoj/,  1st.  of  Sardinia,  elc^ 
Zmc England  1  Belgium ;  ProBBia,  {Silesia,  etc^  jaM  A'aatna,[CaTm- 

Coal  .     GfeatBrilain  and  Ireland,  {S™(ft  TTo/es,  NorShumberlamd,  Dar 

ham,  York,  Derby,  hancaiter,  Cumberland,  Flmi,  etc.  Lanark, 
Midlothim,,  Fife,  etc.  Tyrone,  Antrim,  Leilrim,  Kilkenny, 
Cork,  etc.;)  Belgiuoi,  {Mom,  Naiaar,  Liige,  etc.;)  trance, 
(Ndrd,  Loire,  Upper  Loire,  Calvadot;)  Frueaa,  {Silesia, 
Wettphaiia,  Rhine,  etc.)  and  Aostria,  [Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Lovier  Austria,  Styria,  Moldavia,  etc.)        ^  ,    ^    .     ji 

SiLT  Rossia;  Anatria;  France  ;8pMn;   Great   Britain  and    Ireland! 

Portn'-al ;  Prusaa ;  Wallachia  and  Moldavia;  Sardinia;  the 
twoSiciliesi  Bavaria;  the  Papal  Statra;  Norway  andSwe- 
den;  Ionian  Islea;  Greece,  &c. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  America  produced  eleven 
times  the  quantity  of  silver  at  present  derived  from  the  mines  of  Europe  ;  ■ 
and  the  quantity  of  gold  which  it  yielded  was  also  much  greater  than  that 
which  Europe  then  produced.  Since  that  period  the  produce  of  the  Ame- 
rican gold  mines  has  somewhat  diminished  in  quantity,  and  it  is  now  leas 
than  that  derived  from  the  mines  of  Europe  in  tlieir  present  extended  stat& 
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of  t-ipain  and  Portugal.  In  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Southern  Russia,  a  large 
iutermixlure  of  Asiatic  plants  is  found.  Tbe  orange  and  tbe  lemon  grow 
to  perfection  in  the  sheltered  valiies  of  Western  Europe  The  olive  and 
the  vine  flourish  in  France,  and  the  latter  comes  to  perfection  m  the  south- 
ern parts  of  England.  Where  the  vine  begms  to  fail,  the  apple  and  pear 
begin  to  flourish,  and  cider,  in  those  regumn,  becomes,  mstead  of  wme, 
the  common  beverage  of  the  people.  The  mulberry,  pistachio,  pomegra- 
nate, melon,  &e.,  abound  in  the  south;  peaches  preserve  their  full  daror 
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in  the  open  air  .is  high  as  latitude  50=",  and  the  fig  gftuvs  a  little  furflier 
novth.  Rice  is  cultivated  lo  about  47°,  but  it  requires  a  peculiar  soil  and 
climate  ;  maize  has  nearly  the  same  range. 

The  limits  of  the  cultivation  of  the  common  cerealia  or  bread  corns,  are 
not  well-defined,  as  the  necessities  of  man  often  force  him  to  raise  corH  under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  Generally,  however,  the  parallel  of 
570  or  58<=  may  be  regarded  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  in  Europe  ;  though  in  some  laiored  spots  m  Finland  it  is  raised  as 
far  north  as  60°  or  61°.  The  hardier  griins,  ai  rye,  oat-  and  barley,  are 
cultivated  in  some  sheltered  situations  on  the  coast  of  Ncruay  as  high  as 
69°  30' ;  but  further  east,  in  Rusbia,  their  cultivation  has  not  been  lound 
practicable  .beyond  67°  or  6^°.  The  introdaction  ol  potatoes  trom  the 
New  World,  which  are  now  widely  diffused  o*er  almost  e\ety  part  of 
Europe,  promises  to  be  of  peculiar  advantige  to  the  northern  regions,  as 
they  are  said  to  be  extremely  prolific  in  parts  wheie  corn  will  hardly  npea 

in  ancient  times  nearly  the  whole  surtice  of  Europe  was  covered  with 
dense  forests.  These,  however,  have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared  in  the 
better  cultivated  and  more  populous  countries  Germany,  Poland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  some  partu  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  are  at  present 
almost  the  only  parts  of  Europe  which  contain  forests  of  any  ver)  greit 
extent.  The  natural  orders  of  Amentacete  and  Coniier-e  compiise  the 
greatest  number  of  the  noblest  trees  in  the  woods  of  Northern  and  Central 
Europe.  In  these  regions  the  oak  is  the  lord  of  the  forest,  and  olten  attains 
to  an  enormous  size.  It  disappears  about  latitude  t>0° ,  the  nsh  fids  at 
62°  ;  the  beech  and  lime  are  seldom  found  iurther  north  than  63=  or  firs 
and  pines  beyond  70'^.  The  tree  that  grows  m  the  highest  htitude  is  the 
dwarf  birch,  and  the  last  plant  met  with  towards  the  pole,  in  Europe,  is 
considered  to  be  the  "  red  snow,'  (Palmetta  nivilis,)  a  cryptogamic  species 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  ^egetition  of  Northern  Europe 
is  confined  to  those  regions.  On  the  Alps,  the  Pyrennees,  and  other  moun- 
tain ranges,  similar  pr.)ducts  are  met  with  at  various  elevations,  the  tempe- 
rature of  which  corresponds  to  that  requiied  by  the  individual ,  and  on  the 
declivity  of  jEtna,  at  different  heights  the  flori  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  that 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  are  both  met  with  But  a  marked  difference  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  takes  place  in  the  vegetation  south  ot  latitude 
44°.  The  mountains  there  are  covered  with  chesnut  woods,  evergreens 
take  the  place  of  oaks,  and  the  marilime  and  stone  pines  ot  other  conifers 
The  plane-tree,  flowering-ash,  carob,  laurels,  lentisks,  oleanders,  cistus, 
and  a  host  of  dyeing,  medicinal,  and  aromatic  plants  abound  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  almost  continuilly  covered  with  a  carpet  o{  brilliant 
and  odorous  flowers. 

The  animal  kingdom  in  Europe  is  less  varied  than  the  vegetable ;  but 
this  inferiority  is  fully  compensated  by  the  usefulness  and  value  of  its  chief 
specimens  of  zoology.  Some  of  the  animals  known  to  have  existed  on  this 
continent  are  now  extinct,  or  nearly  so ;  the  urns,  or  bison,  is,  however, 
still  found  in  Poland  ;  and  the  clearing  of  forests,  &c.,  has  greatly  checked 
the  increase  of  those  that  still  exist.  According  to  Cuvier  the  total  num- 
ber of  species  of  the  mammalia  inhabiting  this  portion  of  the  earth,  is  only 
about  150.  and  of  this  number  only  58  are  peculiar  lo  Europe.  The  moat 
formidable  animals  are  the  white  bear,  confined  to  the  polar  regions  ;  the 
brown  bear,  once  common  throughout  the  continent,  which  now  inhabits  the 
Alps,  Pyrennees,  and  other  remote  mountainous  and  wooded  oi '" 
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wolf  andllie  wild  boar.  The  largest  animals,  (exclusive  of  the  whale,  wal- 
rus, &c.,  which  inhabit  the  northern  seas,)  are  the  elk  and  reindeer,  the 
latter  of  which  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  in  the  north.  These  kinds  of 
deer  give  place  in  central  Europe  to  the  red  deer  and  roebuck,  and  these 
again  in  the  Alpine  regions  to  the  chamois  and  ibex.  The  other  principal 
wild  animals  are  the  lynx,  met  with  chiefly  in  the  south  ;  the  wild-cat,  fox, 
martin,  otter,  beaver,  pole-cat,  glutton,  porcupine,  hedge-hog,  various  kinds 
of  weasels,  squirrels,  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  &c. 

T  he  domestic  animals  deserve  more  Qotice.  The  black  cattle  of  Europe 
have  attained  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  sheep  is  universally  diffused. 
The  chief  races  at  p  g  1     Spai     h      m  C 

Wallachian  and  Engl    h      Th  I  b       d  i       1  I 

but  taken  altogethe      h     E     1   h  h  1     bl        G  1 

very  numerous,  and    hd  h  dlyd  ddfml 

cient  European  wild  b  p  Th     h  f  E      p 

unrivalled   in   speed  g  h       d  S  1  pp 

them    to    be   of   T  bdbh  pff        1         g 

The  English  heavy  1  q     11  d  1     d      gh        d   h  h 

for  speed  and  bott  m      Tl      1  d    1      1  h        b  ased 

with  Arab  horses,  th     fi         f     h    h     as    mp       d       I  1  t 

James  1.     I'he  ass     f         1        E      p  fa  d      b!  I   b     d 

generates  sadly  in  1         1        d         I  h       1     d  f       h 

breeding  of  mules,  th  foo    d  d  1      1  f    h    h        1       h  m 

highly  useful.     The  d  b        1        1  d  1  i    h 

wild  species. 

The    bird  tribe        mVm  dh         h        fqdpIA 

many  as  400  differ         [  h        b  d     b  y    t    h 

ace  only  birds  of  passage,  and  are  indigenou.  to  other  lands.  Four  species 
of  vuhure  inhabit  the  Alpine  ranges,  but  are  seldom  seen  in  the  higher 
latitudes.  In  the  rocky  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  north  their  places 
are  supplied  by  enormous  eagles,  falcons,  large  owls,  and  other  birds  of 
prey.  Most  of  the  birds  of  the  Arctic  region  are  aquatic.  In  the  south 
there  is  a  great  intermixture  of  the  birds  of  Africa  and  Asia,  as  the  Balea- 
ric crane,  pelican,  flamingo,  &.C.  The  common  sorts  of  game  are  general- 
ly diffused  all  over  Europe;  but  the  red-grouse  is  confined  to  Scotland, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  only  species  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  Bustards 
abound  in  some  parts  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  In  general,  European  birds 
cannot  boast  of  very  brilliant  plumage,  but  they  excel  all  others  in  melody. 

The  family  of  reptiles  is  not  very  numerous,  and  few  are  either  large  or 
venomous.  In  the  Mediterranean  a  very  delicate  species  of  turtle  (testudo 
caretta)  is  found,  and  in  some  of  the  Austrian  lakes,  the  prcteus  angtiinus, 
a  singular  link  between  reptiles  and  fishes.  Of  the  latter  named  class  of 
animals,  the  principal  are  the  herring,  cod,  whiting,  mackerel,  haddock, 
mullet,  anchovy  and  tunny  in  the  oceans  and  seas ;  and  the  salmon,  trout, 
carp,  perch,  &c.,  in  fresh  waters.  The  anchovy  and  tunny  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  Mediterranean,  where  their  capture  forms  a  valuable  branch 
of  industry.  Crustacea  are  particularly  numerous  in  the  north,  and  the 
moliusca  in  the  south  ;  the  latter  are  particularly  abundant  and  various  in 
the  Gulfof  Taranto,  anciently  so  famed  for  the  marex,  affording  the  Tyri an 
dye. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  scorpions  and  tarantulas  are  sometimes  trouble- 
some ;  mosquitoes  infest  the  south,  and  the  gnat  and  gadfly  the  middle  re- 
gions     Europe  is  generally,  however,  considered  by  naturalists  as  the 
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grand  region  of  bufterflies.  The  European  "  annelides  "  include  the  me- 
dicinal leech,  so  plentiful  in  the  pools  of  Germany,  Sweden  and  Poland, 
Radiated  animals,  zoophytes,  &.C.,  are  particularly  abundant  on  the  south- 
ern coasts,  where  some  of  them,  as  the  "  actinias,"  are  used  as  food,  and 
where  the  coral  fisheries  employ  many  hands.  {Murray — Malte-Brun — 
Balbi,  &.C,) 

The  population  of  Europe  within  the  limits  already  described,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  censuses  arid  estimates,  a  fraction  short  of  253,000,000. 
Estimating  the  surface  of  Europe  at  3,700,000  English  square  miles,  this 
population  is  in  a  proportion  of  70  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Malte-Brun,  that  in  the  two  great  regions  of 
Europe,  viz.  the  western  and  eastern,  each  portion,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
more  populous  the  further  it  lies  to  the  south.  Thus,  in  the  first  of  these 
two  great  divisions,  the  population  of  the  northern  portion  is  less  than  that 
of  the  central,  and  the  population  of  the  central  than  that  of  the  southern. 
In  the  second  the  same  difference  will  he  observed,  if  we  divide  Russia 
into  two  portions ;  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  establishit;g  similar  compari- 
sons, combine  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  Western  Europe.  In  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  we  will  find  the  population  of  the  united  portions  to  be  about 
127  to  the  square  mile,  and  that  of  the  southern  portion  to  he  Q-IS  to  the 
t    f       f  IE  stern  Europe  the  number  of  inhabitants  to 
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the  merely  descriptive  wuter,  and  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
this  work. 

1.  The  Spanish  or  Iberian  family  includes  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula :  the  Portuguese,  Basques,  as  well  as  the  true  Spaniards.  Not- 
withstanding the  various  admixtures  it  has  undergone  in  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, this  family  is  sufficiently  distinct,  in  color,  features  and  intellectual 
characteristics,  and  constitutes  essentially  a  different  race  from  any  inhabi- 
ting the  ultra-Pyrenine  countries.  The  Spaniards  have  displayed  the  Euro- 
pean character  in  their  resistance  to  and  final  conquest  of  the  Arabs ;  in 
their  conquest  and  settlement  of  South  America ;  in  their  progress  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  the  production  of  such  a  genius  as  Cervantes. 

Vol.  II.  2 
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they  can  never  become  a  str  H  h  d  P       d 

they  have  been  poHticnlly  ai  d  h  b  h 

suited  to  the  discomfort  of  th  nd  p  d      mm       n        d 

strife.     Spain,  Ireland,  and  C  Sw  d  mp 

duct,  and  in  a  great  measure   h  b  h    Un     d  S  Th 

race,  however,  has  produced  g  W      ng        Em  nd 

O'Connell,  in  the  political  wodGdmhdM  od 

a  longcatalogue  in  the  walks  d    h 

6.  The  Teutonic  or  Germ  m  h  y  kn     n 

sand  years  ago,  is  now  the  ru     ,  E      ;        I        b    ces  the  Suede., 

Norwegians,  Danes,  Dutch,  Germms,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Scotch 
and  English.  In  its  own  country  this  family  has  never  been  conquered; 
but  has  been  itself  the  most  extensive  and  permaneni  of  all  conquerors,  aa 
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is  shown  by  its  conquest  of  France,  England,  Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  still 
more  extensive  conquests  it  has,  through  these  countries,  achieved  in  for- 
eign parts.  It  is  still  progressing  in  all  that  tends  to  a  high  degree  of  civi- 
lization, and  will  no  doubt  one  day  assume  universal  empire.  Luther, 
Milton  *and  Newton,  are  fair  representatives  of  the  Teutonic  race  ;  while 
Gustayus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XU.  exhibit  its  ruder  and  more  vigorous 
features.  n       .        n  i 

7.  The  next  great  family  is  the  Sclavonic,  embracing  Russians,  Foles,  am! 
Lithuanians,  and  a  portion  of  the  Bohemians,  the  Wenda,  Dalmatians,  Cro 
atians,  Sclavonians,  Bosnians,  Servians  and  Bulgarians.  They  are  superior 
in  energy  to  the  Asiatic  races,  and  have  made  considerable  progress  m  civil- 
ization. Peter  the  Great  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  produced  by 
this  race,  and  his  portrait  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  it.  The  present  Em- 
peror of  Russia  is  much  superior  in  talents  and  education  to  the  general- 
ity of  the  Sclavonians. 

8.  The  Finnish  is  a  small  family  in  the  north  of  Europe,  resembling  in  - 
habits  and  features  the  Esquimaux  of  North  America.  They  have  made 
little  progress  in  civilization,  and  many  of  them  to  this  day  lead  a  nomadic 
life. 

9.  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Besaraoia,  are  in- 
habited by  a  variety  of  races  not  easily  ascertained ;  but  they  are  said  to  be 

led  from  the  Magyars  of  Asia.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  the 
'  US  and  Dacians,  whose  robust  and  manly  forms  are  well  represent- 

^„ „.r  statues  of  their  kings  and  warriors,  many  of  which  atill  exist. 

The  present  race  is  tail  and  handsome,  and  endowed  with  high  intellectual 
qualities.  If  the  ancestors  of  this  race  were  of  eastern  origin,  which  is 
doubtful,  they  have  retained  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  any  of  the  existing 
races  of  Asia  either  in  mind  or  body.  They  have  attained  to  great  civili- 
zation. 

JO.  The  Mongolian  family,  either  in  a  nomadic  or  other  rude  state,  such  as 
the  Samoyedes,  the  Soiyanes,  Permians,  Wotyuks,  Kalmucs,  and  Kirghises, 
inhabit  the  north-eastern  portion  of-Europe,  Jews,  a  portion  of  the  Semitic 
family,  are  dispersed  over  all  the  continent,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the 
rudest  parts  of  Russia  and  Poland.  In  many  parts  their  identity  is  almost 
lost  by  intermixture. 

Asiatics,  Africans,  and  indeed  representatives  of  the  whole  worM,  are 
settled  in  Europe,  but  it  would  be  an  endless  and  futile  task  to  specify  them 
among  Europeans.     They  will  ever  remain  distinct  or  become  annihilated. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  position  of  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  in  regard  to  its  political  divisions,  governments,  religions,  &.o.  These, 
however,  we  shall  only  briefly  enumerate,  as  they  will  be  more  fully  de- 
scribed under  the  separate  articles  rehiting  to  each  political  family. 

Christianity  in  its  various  forms  sheds  a  benign  influence  over  all  fiie  sur- 
face of  Europe,  and  is  professed,  with  few  insignificant  exceptions,  by  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  The  Turks  alone,  as  a  people,  deny 
its  authenticity. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  extends  its  authority  over  almost  the  whole  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  ;  the  whole  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sar- 
dinia ;  seven-eighths  of  Ireland  ;  the  greater  part  of  Austria  ;  neiirly  one-half 
of  the  Swiss  confederation  and  the  secondary  slates  of  Germany,  and 
nver  n  fiisctional  part  of  Turkey.  The  Greek  or  Eastern  Church  is 
Russia,  the  Ionian  isles,  the  kingdom  of  Greece  and  the 
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three  principalities  of  Servia,  Wallachia,  aod  iVIoHavia.  Its  doctrines  are 
professed  by  nearly  one-half  of  European  Turkey,  and  by  a  very  large  moiety 
of  the  subjects  of  Austria,  especiaJly  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  Croatia, 
Sclavonia,  and  Dalmatia. 

The  ProtestaDt  Churches,  or  those  which  in  point  of  doctrine  differ  from 
Roman  and  Greek,  are  but  proportionally  small  in  number,  but  in  inlelli- 
gence  and  piety  are  pre-eminent,  and  are  of  several  denominations.  The 
Lutherans  are  the  dominant  sect  in  Prussia,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Hanover,  Saxony,  and  in  Wurtemberg  and  other  German  states.  Its  doc- 
trines and  forms  are  also  adhered  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  pro- 
vinces of  the  Baltic,  and  by  a  number  of  individuals  in  Austria,  especially 
in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  &c.  The  Calvinists  prevail  principally  in  Hol- 
land, the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Berne,  Zurich,  BSIe,  &c.,  &c.,  in  the  duchy 
of  Nassau,  Electoral  Hesse,  the  principalities  of  Lippe,  Anhalt,  and  in  some 
oi  the  other  German  states.  Calvinists  are  also  numerous  in  France,  Prus- 
sia and  Austria,  and  they  form  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
The  Anglican  or  English  Episcopal  is  the  established  Church  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  in  point  of  political  rights  and  privileges.  Church- 
men and  dissetifers  have  of  late  years  been  placed  nearly  on  an  equal  footing. 

It  may  be  remarked  with  sufficient  correctness,  that  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Greek  Churches  constitute  the  three  great  religious  and  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  Europe,  since  the  first  prevails  in  the  southerti,  the 
second  m  the  northern,  and  the  last  in  the  eastern  countries.  Besides  these 
three  great  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Christian  Europe,  there  are  some  minor 
religious  communities,  separated  from  the  general  mass ;  such  as  the  Wes- 
leyan  and  other  Methodists,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  Meranonites 
or  Baptists,  in  Britain,  Holland,  Prussia,  Russia  and  Germany;  the  Socin- 
ians  in  Transylvania,  and  the  Unitarians  in  England  ;  the  Quakers  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Netherlands ;  and  several  other  sects  of  inferior  importance. 

That  portion  of  the  population  of  Europe  which  does  not  include  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  may  be  classed  under  four  religions,  viz.  I.  Islamism, 
the  dominant  religion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  professed  by  all  the  Turk- 
ish population  of  Russia  ;  3.  Judaism,  professed  by  the  Jews  throughout 
Europe ;  3.  Samism,  or  the  religion  professed  by  the  wandering  hordes  of 
Kalmucs  in  Russia  ;  and  lastly.  Idolatry,  which  is  to  be  found  only  among 
the  uncivilized  and  rude  nations  in  the  extreme  north  and  east  of  the  con- 
tinent.    The  few  dissentients  from  all  religious  forms  are  too  insignificant 


The  several  states  of  Europe  present  every  possible  form  of  government, 
from  the  extreme  of  absolute  despotism  to  that  of  pure  democracy ;  but  in 
genera!  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce  these  forms  of  government  into  three 
general  classes,  namely,  autocracies  or  absolute  monarchies,  limited  or  con- 
stitutional monarchies,  and  republics.  Each  of  these  three  classes,  however, 
presents  shades  of  character  which  are  highly  embarrassing;  and  there 
are  even  some  states  which  cannot  be  brought  under  a  rigorous  classifica- 
tion, as  sometimes  a  portion  of  their  terrritory  may  belong  to  one  class, 
and  another  portion  to  a  second.  Thus,  in  Austria,  the  several  principalities 
have  in  most  cases  retained  their  original  forms  of  government,  each  differ- 
ing essentially  from  the  other.  Other  monarchies  again,  like  that  of  Prussia, 
exhibit  shades  of  character  so  very  delicate,  that  they  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  placed  either  in  the  first  or  the  second  class.  We  reserve  our 
fiirther  remarks  on  these  points  for  our  special  descriptions,  which  will 
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include  some  account  of  the  leading  features  of  tlie  respective  governments 
of  the  different  European  states. 

On  arbitrary  assumption,  the  five  countries,  namely,  England,  France, 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  European  stales. 
The  question  of  precedence,  however,  is  extremely  complicated,  and  is  open 
to  the  influence  of  many  mwiifying  circumstances.  Thus,  while  in  relation 
to  military  preponderance,  none  of  the  other  states  can  rival  Russia,  Britain, 
on  the  other  hand,  surpasses  them  all  in  maritime  strength.  France  in 
manufacturing  industry  and  territorial  wealth  yields  only  to  Britain  ;  and  if 
its  military  force  numerically  is  i  oh         Au  ts  extent  of  coast 

and  its  navy  place  it  far  above  h  L  p      t  of  political  im- 

portance, probably,  stand  the  lit      p   n    p  L    h  enatein  and  Mo- 

naco, and  the  seignory  or  lordsh  p       K    p  "t  of  wliich,  with 

its  microscopic  territory  of  17  sq  g     ss  than  3,000  in- 

habitants, contributes  a  conting  n  y  0  m  h      rray  of  the  Ger- 

manic Confederacy. 

The  existing  political  division        E      p  p    h     d    tree  Empires,  six- 

teen Kingdoms,  one  Ecclesiastical  E  M  h  Grand  Duchies, 

and  numerous  Duchies,  principa        ,  and  orders  of  states, 

with  eight  or  nine  Kepublics.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  title, 
form  of  government,  religion,  extent  and  population,  of  each  approximately, 
and  according  to  authentic  accounts,  to  the  30th  November,  1848. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  2d 

THEUNITED    KINGDOM  OF 

'^       GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  group  of  isiands  constituting  this  kinadom   and  of  which  the  islands 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  the  large  d  bj  t       he  most  important, 

is  situated  between  49°  57'  and  69°  49'  a      h  I        d        d  between  I©  46' 
east   and  10°  27'   west  longitude.     Grea     B  n     h     most  extensive  of 

the  group,  is  politically  divided  into  two        a        —E  gl  nd  and  Scotland 
—which  originally  formed  separate  kingd   n        d     h    1  are  still  governp<! 


by  different  It 


the  smaller     t    h    1  !  nda,  is  likewise  to 


the  same  extent  a  distinct  kingdom  ;  for,  though  it  ha  1  eeu  subject  to  the 
crown  of  England  since  the  11th  century,  it  nevertheless  had  an  indepen- 
dent legislature  until  its  union  with  Great  Britain  in  1801,  and  stdl  enjoys 
the  form  of  an  independent  government,  administered  by  a  viceroy,  or  Lord 
Lieutenant.  These  three  kingdoms,  though  now  consolidated  into  one, 
will  require  in  their  description  separate  sections,  and  will  be  described  in 
the  following  order,  viz  :  I.  England  and  Wales  ;  2.  Scotland  ;  and  3. 
Ireland. 

I— ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 

England,  inclusive  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  occupying  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  forming  geographically  the  prin- 
cipal division  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  situated  between  latitudes  50°  and 
55°  45'  north,  and  between  longitudes  6°  west,  and  l©  50'  east.  On  the 
north,  the  only  direction  in  which  it  is  not  surrounded  by  the  sea,  it  is  di- 
vided from  Scotland  by  a  series  of  rivers,  and  a  chain  of  mountains.  The 
greatest  length  from  Lizard's  Point  in  Cornwall,  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
ts  about  400  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  St.  David's  Head,  Pem- 
brokeshire, to  the  east  coast  of  Essex,  is  300  miles.  The  area  has  been  va- 
riously computed  at  50,387  and  57,960  square  miles,  of  which  only  one- 
fourlb  part  is  uncultivated. 

England  is  generally  a  level  or  undulating  country.  In  the  north,  some 
mountains  traverse  the  surface  in  several  directions ;  in  the  south,  however, 
there  are  no  considerable  elevations,  and  the  hills  only  serve  to  diversify  the 
country  and  give  it  that  picturesque  outline  for  which  tt  is  noted.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  Scottish  border  is  formed  by  the  Cheviot  hills,  a  chain 
of  considerable  elevation,  and  from  which  a  range,  varying  from  1,2M  to 
3  000  feet,  diverges  southward,  through  Cumberland,  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire to  the  middle  of  Derbyshire.  This  chain  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
north  country.  Connected  with  this,  but  almost  separated  from  it  by  the  val- 
iies  of  the  Eden  and  the  Lune,  is  a  lofty  group  of  mountains,  which  cover  a 
ereat  portion  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  where  Seawfell,  Helvellyn, 
Skiddaw  and  Bowfell  rise  respectively  to  3. 166,  3,055,  3,023,  arid  2,91 1  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  second  great  watershed  of  the  country 
is  formed  by  a  range  of  table-lands,  rising  sometimes  into  bills,  and  extend- 
ing in  a  tortuous  line  through  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Somerset  and  Dorset; 
where  it  terminates  at  the  islands  of  Portland  and  Purbeck.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  oolitic  rocks,  rising  above  a  lias  formation,  and  presents  gen- 
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24  ENGLAND  AXD  WALES. 

erally  a  bold  escarpment  to  the  west,  with  a  regular  slope  to  the  east.  This 
rangfi  forms  the  Cotswoid,  Mendip,  duantook  and  Brendon  hills,  in  the 
last  of  which  Dunkerry  beacon,  one  of  the  highest  summits  in  the  west  of 
England,  rises  to  the  height  of  1660  feet.  The  Chaik  hills  which  traverse 
the  south  and  east,  diverge  from  Salisbury  plain.  One  of  these  extends 
through  Hampshire  and  Sussex  to  Beachy  Head,  forming  the  "South 
Downs  ;"  a  second  extends  in  nearly  the  same  direction  through  Hampshire, 
Surrey  and  Kent,  and  forms  the  "North  Downs;"  while  the  third  and 
most  important  range  pursues  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  forms  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  "  Fens."  The  south-western  counties  are  occupied  with 
mountains  of  granitic  formation,  sometimes  called  the  Devonian  range,  the 
principal  chain  of  which  extends  from  the  vaJe  of  Exeter  to  the  Land's  End. 
Wales  is  occupied  by  a  system  of  high  and  rugged  mountains,  which  con- 
stitute several  groups  and  chains,  and  intersect  the  country  in  various  direc- 
tions, between  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  highest  and 
most  broken  part  of  England  is  found  near  its  western  coast,  while  the 
principal  plains  and  lowlands  slope  towards  the  German  Ocean. 

Besides  the  moorlands  which  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts, there  are  other  tracts  of  that  description,  which  deserve  notice.  The 
eastern  moorlands  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  30  miles  in  length, 
and  20  in  breadth,  consist  chiefly  of  stony  hills  and  peat  mosses,  with  a 
cold  and  ungenial  climate.  There  are,  however,  even  in  this  tract,  some 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  dales.  The  moorlands  of  Staffordshire  occupy 
the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  at  an  elevation  of  500  to  1 154  feet,  and 
are  of  various  quality  and  aspect.  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  covers  a  space 
of  from  200,000  to  300,000  acres,  at  a  mean  elevation  of  I,;00  feet.  Its 
surface  is  extremely  rugged,  and  the  soil,  covered  with  fragmentary  rock, 
is  thin  and  poor.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  moor  there  is  a  morass  of 
about  80,000  acres.  In  the  western  part  of  Somersetshire  is  Exmoor,  a 
tract  of  about  20,000  acres,  which  ia  mostly  waste  and  irreclaimable,  but 
produces  a  small  hardy  breed  of  horses,  and  affords  pasture  to  about  20,000 
sheep  of  a  peculiar  breed,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Besides  these  hilly 
moorlands,  there  are  extensive  heaths  in  England,  principally  in  Surrey^ 
Herts  and  Dorset,  which  consist  of  exceedingly  poor  land,  and  are  generally 
flat  and  uninteresting. 

These  ranges  of  mountains,  hills  and  moorlands,  divide  the  country  into  n 
great  variety  of  plains  and  valHes,  which  ate  traversed  by  rivers  and  stream- 
lets, few  of  which  are  naturally  navigable.  A  few  of  the  more  interesting 
of  these  districts  may  be  enumerated.  The  Vale  of  York  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  river  vale  of  the  island.  It  extends  about  60 
miles  in  length  and  IS  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  1,000  square 
miles.  Holderness,  lying  between  the  Humber  and  the  sea,  is  a  plain  with 
a  low  but  undulating  surface,  of  about  270,000  acres.  The  city  of  Carlisle 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain  of  300,000  acres.  The  Vale  of  the 
Severn,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  England,  extends  through  Glou- 
cestershire and  Worcestershire,  for  40  miles.  The  Vale  of  Exeter  con- 
tains 200  square  miles ;  and  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  about  one  half  the  extent, 
produces  the  finest  crops  and  fruits,  and  enjoys  a  particularly  mild  climate. 
Between  the  North  and  South  Downs  is  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  a  level  tract  of  1,000  square  miles.  The  Fens  form  a  level  tract 
of  about  400,000  acres  of  very  low,  marshy  lands,  lying  around  the  Wash, 
principally  in  Cambridge  ar.d  Lincoln,  but  partly  also  in  Northampton, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Huntingdon.     Romney  Marsh,  in  Kent,  is  connected 
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with  the  Wclland,  Denge  and  Guilford  marshes,  in  Surrey,  which  together 
form  a  tract  of  50,000  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  rich  and  produc- 
tive. The  marshes  of  Somersetshire  are  likewise  of  considerable  extent 
and  importance.  These  lie  along  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  are  traversed  by 
the  rivers  Axe,  Brue  and  Patret,  arid  in  point  of  fei'tility  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  kingdom,  Salisbury  Plain  and  Marlborough  Downs  are  also 
important  tracts.  But  the  largest  plain  in  England  is  that  which  extends 
from  the  Thames  north-eastward,  through  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
comprehending  nearly  the  whole  of  these  counties,  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  those  bordering  upon  them  to  the  west. 

The  sea-coasis  of  England  present  every  variety  of  form,  and  are  much 
modified  by  the  character  of  the  adjacent  country.  In  some  places,  as 
in  Cornwall,  Kent,  part  of  Norfolk  and  Wales,  they  are  high  and  steep ; 
while  in  other  places  they  are  low,  sandy  and  marshy  ;  but  exhibit,  on  the 
whole,  appearances  so  various  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  generalization. 
Though  partaking  more  of  a  level  than  the  rugged  character,  they  still  dif- 
fer essentially  from  their  opposite  coasts  of  Flanders,  Holland,  iSic,  which 
present  cue  continued  flat  for  more  than  300  miles.  The  only  part  of  Eng- 
land, indeed,  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  these  are  the  coasts  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  the  coasts  of  the  Wash,  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Cambridge 
and  Norfolk. 

The  whole  coast  is  indented  with  aims  of  the  sea,  forming  bays  and 
estuaries  of  considerable  importance.  On  the  eastern  coast  are  the  estu- 
aries of  the  Tyne  and  Tees,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  ;  Runswick 
Bay,  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  Filey  Bay  and  Bridlington  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire ;  the  Humber,  a  large  estuary  between  York  and  Lincoln  ;  the 
Wash,  between  Lincoln  and  Norfolk ;  Solebay,  off  Southwold,  in  Suffolk ; 
the  estuaries  of  the  Stour  and  of  the  Thames  ;  Yarmouth  Roads,  and  the 
Downs,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Kent ;  on  the  south  coast  are  the  Solent, 
Southampton-Water  and  Spithead,  forming,  together,  a  large  navigable 
strait  between  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Solent  is  in  most 
places  about  two  miles  wide,  bnt  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  rocks  called  the 
"  Needles,"  the  western  point  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  is  contracted  to  less 
than  a  mile  by  a  remarkable  tongue  of  land,  which  projects  from  Hamp- 
shire ;  Hurst  Castle  occupies  the  extremity  of  this  projection,  and  owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  the  tide  runs  through  it  with  such  force 
that  it  has  deepened  the  channel  to  28  fathoms.  Southampton-Water  is  a 
deep  inlet,  stretching  upwards  of  10  miles  into  Hampshire,  and  navigable 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  Spithead  derives  its  name  from  a 
sand  bank  called  the  "  Spit,"  which  extends  about  three  miles  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  Gosport.  The  other  bays,  &c.,  on  this  coast  are  at 
St.  Helen's  Road,  off  the  east  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Studland  Bay,  on  the 
Dorsetshire  coast ;  Torbay  and  Start  Bay,  in  Devonshire  ;  Portland  Hoads, 
a  good  anchorage  on  the  east  side  of  Portland  Island ;  Plymouth  Sound, 
between  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  the  estuary  of  the  Tamer  and  Plym  ;  Pol- 
kerris  Bay,  between  Plymouth  and  Falmouth;  Falmouth  Harbor  and 
Mount  Bay,  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  On  the  western  coast  we  find  St. 
Ives'  Bay,  in  Cornwall ;  Barnstable  Bay,  in  Devon ;  the  Bristol  Channel,  a 
deep  gulf  between  Wales,  on  the  north,  and  Devon  and  Somerset,  on  the 
south,  about  25  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  contracted  to  eight  wheie  it  is 
joined  by  the  estuary  of  the  Severn ;  Bridgewater  Bay,  Swansea  Bay  and 
Caermarthen  Bay,  dependencies  of  the  Bristol  Channel;  Milford  Haven 
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and  St.  Bride's  Bay,  in  Pembrolie ;  Cardigan  and  Caernarvon  Bays ;  Menai 
Strait,  between  Caernarvon  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  which  is  crossed  by 
a  magnificent  suspension  bridge,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom ;  Holyhead  Bay ; 
Lancaster  and  Morecambe  bays,  in  the  north  western  part  of  Lincashire ; 
the  SoJeway  Firth,  &o.,  &c.  Many  ot  these  bay*  and  miets  are  impoitant 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  while  others  aie  shallow  and  obstiucted 
by  bars,  banks  and  shoals,  which  are  risible  at  low  water 

The  capes  best  known,  and  of  most  importance  to  the  manner  are  : — 
♦Flamborough-Head  and  *Spurn-Head  Yorkshire  Gibraltar  Pomt  in  Lin- 
colnshire ;  Hunstanton  Cliff,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Wash ,  *Cr  imer 
Headland  and  Winterton-Ness,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  ;  Oxford-Ness,  in 
Suffolk;  the  Naze,  iu  Essex;  *North  Foreland,  •South  Foreland,  and 
Dungeness,  in  Kent;  •Beachy-Head  and  Selsea-Bill,  in  Sussex;  •Hurst- 
Point,  in  Hampshire  ;  Dunnose-Head  and  the  "Needles,  Isle  of  Wight ;  St. 
Aiban's-Head,  and  *  Portland-Bill,  in  Dorset ;  Hope's  Nose,  Berry-Head, 
Start-Point,  Prawie-Point,  Bait-Head  and  Stoke-Point,  in  Devon;  Rame- 
Head,  Deadman's-Point,  Lizard's -Point,  Land's-End,  Cape  Cornwall,  Tre- 
vose-Head,  and  Pentire,  in  Cornwall ;  Haul  and- Point,  Baggy-Point,  and 
Mort  Point,  in  Devon ;  Penarth-Head,  Mumbles-Head,  and  Worms-Head, 
in  Glamorganshire  ;  St.  Goven's-Head,  St.  Ann's-Head,  St.  David's-Head, 
and  Strumble-Head,  in  Pembrokeshire;  Brach-y-PwU,  the  south-western 
point  of  Caernarvon  ;  *Linis-Point  or  Llane-Lian,  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  Anglesea ;  Great  Orme's-Head,  in  Denbigh ;  'Point  of  Aire,  in 
Flintshire  ;  *St.  Bee's-Head,  in  Cumberland  ;  and  *Point  of  Aire,  Isle  of 
Man. 

The  coasts  on  every  side  present  a  multitude  of  islands,  which,  more  or 
less,  are  important  to  the  navigator,  and  some  are  large  and  populous,  while 
others  arc  mere  cocks,  and  of  use  only  as  beacons  to  direct  the  seaman 
through  the  treacherous  seas  which  surround  the  shores  of  England.  The 
more  noted  are  :  off  tite  east  coast — Holy  Island,  or  Lindisfarne,  in  North 
Durham,  celebrated  for  the  remains  of  its  ancient  abbey,  and  a  castle  built 
upon  a  lofty  rock ;  *Fern  Islands  and  Staple  Islands,  two  groups  of  rocks 
lying  off  Bamborough  Castle  in  Northumberland  ;  Coquet  Island,  also  in 
Northumberland  ;  the  islands  of  Mersea,  Osey,  Northey,  Foulness,  Walla- 
sea,  Potten  and  Canvey,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Essex;  Sheppey  Isle,  off  the 
north  coast  of  Kent ;  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
Kent,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  river  Stour,  which  were  anciently 
a  strait  or  arm  of  the  sea.  Of  the  south  coast  are — West  Therney  Island, 
in  Sussex  ;  Heyling  Island  in  Hampshire  ;  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  large  and 
beautiful  island,  called  the  garden  of  England,  in  Hampshire  ;  Purbeoli  and 
J-orllfind  Islands,  two  peninsulas  off  the  coast  of  Dorset,  noted  for  their 
quarries.  Portland  is  a  vast  mass  of  freestone,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
shingly  beach  nine  or  ten  miles  long,  called  the  Chesil  Bank ;  Eddystone 
Rock,  on  which  the  celebrated  lighthouse  is  erected  ;  "Longships  Rocks, 
3  miles  west  of  Land's  End;  and  the  SciUy  Islands,  a  group  17  in  number — 
the  largest  of  which  are  St.  Mary's,  Fresco,  St.  Martin's,  Ganillj,  Bryer,  and 
St.  Agnes,  The  Norman  or  Channel  islands,  which  have  been  an  appendage 
of  the  English  Crown  since  the  eleventh  century,  lie  off  the  south  coast  of 
the  English  Channel.  The  principal  of  these  are  Jersey,  12  miles  by  5  or 
6;  Guernsey,  9  miles  by  6 ;  Alderney,  Sark,  Herm,  Caskets,  and  many 
other  islands  and  rocks  of  small  extent.      Between   Alderney  and  Cape  La 

*  The  Bite  of  a  lighthouse. 
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Haffue  in  France,  the  tide  rushes  through  with  great  impetuosity  from 
„hioh  iireumstuiee  the  pun.ge  has  got  th.  name  of  the  "  Race  of  Alder, 
nev  "  On  the  west  coast  «e  find  'Lundy  Isiaud,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bristol  Channel;  Barry  Wand,  oit  Glamorganshire ;  •Flalholm  and  Steep- 
holm  near  the  mid-channel,  opposite  Bridgewater  Bay;  Caldy,  Stockhain, 
Skoiier,  Grasholm,  'Smdls,  Ramsey,  Bishop  and  his  olerk.,  'U  «"  'If 
coast  of  Pembroke ;  Cardigan  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  1  e.ty ;  St  Lud- 
wal  Wands,  'Bradsea  Island;  Anglesea,  itself  >  county ;  Holyhead,  and 
•South  Stalk,  west  of  Angle.ea;  'Skerries  Island;  Helbre  Island,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Dee  ;  •Black  Rock,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mersey  Wal- 
aey  Wand,  situated  on  th.  northern  entrance  to  Morec.nbe  and  L.no^ter 
baVs  ■  the  large  and  populous  Isle  of  Man ;  and  the  •Calf  of  Man.  This 
cSoone,  however,  contains  numerie.ll,  a  few  onl,  of  the  hundreds  which 
beset  the  coasts— those  of  lesser  importance  we  most  omit.        . 

Besides  the  islands,  there  are  other  noted  places  which  may  with  propnety 
be  adverted  to-as  the  Sandbank,  of  Spurn  Head,  on  which  is  a  Boating 
fight  .D"dg~n  Shoal,  26  mile,  north  of  Wells,  in  Norfolk ;  the  Anchorage 
r^f  Lynn  wlu  floating  light  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Wash  ,  .New.rp  Sandh«nk 
on  the  Norfolk  coast;  the  Anchorage  of  Stanford  Channel  off  Suffolk 
Galloper  Sandbank,  20  miles  south  of  Oxford-nera;  'Sunk  Sandbank  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  the  Anchorage  of  the  Nor.,  between  the Jhamy 
and  M.dway  navigations,  about  three  mdes  norlb-easl  of  She.rness  ;  Good- 
wta  Sands  Viear  the  north  sandhead  of  which  the  Goodwin  floating  light  i. 
V""  "."'..  .. .u -....1.  ..==,  ..f.l..>  North  Fore  and:   and 


win  Sands  near  the  north  sandhead  oi  wnicn  tiie  vjoou«in  ..uao  .g  ,,s..-  -- 
moored,  and  about  seven  mile,  sonth-south-.ast  of  the  North  Foreland  ;  and 
Se  Anihorag.  of  the  GnU  Stream  floating  hght,  mside  the  Goodwin  Sand, 
and  opposite  to  Sandwich.  Afl  th.s.  are  on  the  .«.t  coast  0»  "■«  •»»* 
coLt  ,;e  •O.ers  Shod,  off  Sussex,  &c. ;  while  on  the  west  coast  "»  f?nnd 
number  of  equally  important  localities,  with  the  position  of  which  it  is  es- 


a  numoer  oi  Bnuaiiy  iiopoi^"..' . ^,  < 

sential  for  the  mariner  to  b.  acquainted.  ,    , ..  .       ,      ,„  ,^, 

None  of  the  rivers  of  England  are  very  large,  hut  their  value  to  the  ..... 
merceof  the  country  is  in  th.  highest  degree  important.  The  Thames 
which  is  formed  by  the  Leoh,  Colne,  Thame  and  I.is.  is  perhaps  the  best 
navigable  °™.m  in  the  kingdom,  and  certainly  it  is  the  rnost  frequented, 
n  Xs  it."ise  in  CotswoldSlills  in  Gloucestershire.  __Bel„w_the  (unc.ion 


rnd  after  its  junction 


of  the  streams  above  named,  it  takes  the  name  ofW«.  •»'l  «?«'  ""i"' 
with  the  Thame,  near  Dorchester,  it  becomes  the  Thame-isis  or  in  ...  _ 
F™m  this  poiM  it  flows  eastward  to  the  German  Ocean,  receiving  in  it. 
^"nLber  of  flue  streams,  which  drain  the  adjommg  counties.  The 
SJay,  o™  of  its  tributaries,  i.  a  large  rive,  with  a  "J  •■'"J.  ?»■>,- 
navigahto  for  the  large.t  ships  up  to  Ch.th.m.  The  Severn  ■""  »  ''= 
past  side  of  Plinlimmon,  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  flows  in  a  cncuitous 
r  ctfon  ttrongh  Salop  Worcester"  and  Gloucester  and  enters  the  Bri.to 
Channerit  if.  largeJ  river  thai,  the  Thames.     I.  ft'  «"' J'"  "^^ 

r^i=s^t;^;:^eic:nS;:r-orpn^^  nd 
ssKf'Ss^zigirr  iisr^ir  ^^f  ™sj's  t 

ktnrw;f:SebrirdS,i\t='.nfl'£i^^^^^^^^^ 

S  Sin  the  south  side  ot  Plinlimmon,  near  the  sources  of  the  Severn. 

i","b  "i'ndTng  course  through  Radnor  and  Hereford,  and  after  s.p.,> 

•  The  Bite  of  a  lighthouse, 
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ting  Gloucestershire  and  Monmouthshire,  unites  with  the  Severn  be- 
low Chepstow,  where  the  tide  rises  to  60  feet.  The  Wye  is  navigable 
for  barges  for  upwards  of  100  miJes.  The  Trent  rises  in  the  moorlands 
of  Stafford,  and  after  receiving  many  aJUuents  from  Leicestershire,  War- 
wickshire, Derbyshire,  &c.,  falls  into  the  Humber.  It  is  navigable  to  Bur- 
ton, in  Derbyshire,  117  miles,  in  which  itfallsonly  llSfeet.  The  Hull  is 
a  small  stream  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  having  at  its  mouth  the 
great  commercial  port  of  Kingston-upon-HuU.  The  following  are  the  other 
principal  rivers : — the  Till,  Aln,  the  Coquet,  Wensbeck,  Blyth,  Tyne, 
Derwent,  in  Northumberland  ;  the  Wear,  in  Durham  ;  the  Tees,  between 
Durham  and  Yorkshire ;  the  Esk,  in  Yorkshire ;  the  Witham  and  Glen,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  the  Nen,  in  Northamptonshire,  joined  by  the  Welland  from 
Leicestershire  and  Rutlandshire  ;  the  Great  Oase  from  Buckinghamshire, 
which  flows  through  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge  and 
Norfolk,  into  the  Wash,  and  is  joined  by  the  Tove  in  Northamptonshire ;  the 
Cam,  or  Grant  a,  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  Lark  and  the  Kennet  from  SuiFolk, 
the  Little  Ouse,  the  Wissey  and  the  Nar,  from  Norfolk ;  the  Bare,  Yare 
and  Wensom  in  Norfolk;  the  Waveney,  between  Suffolk  and  Norfolk ;  the 
Deben,  Orwell,  and  Stour,  in  Suffolk  ;  the  Colne,  Blackwater  and  Chelmer, 
in  Essex;  the  Stour  in  Kent;  the  Rother,  Cuchmere,  Ouse,  Adur,  and 
Arun,  in  Sussex ;  the  Anton  or  Test,  and  the  Itchin,  in  Hampshire ;  the 
Avon  from  Wiltshire,  and  the  Stour  from  Dorcester,  which  enter  the  sea  in 
a  united  stream  between  the  Needles  and  Poole  Harbor ;  tlie  Fronie,  which 
falls  into  Poole  Harbor ;  the  Otter,  Exe,  Teign,  Dart,  Plym,  Torridge, 
Waldon,  and  Taw,  in  Devonshire:  the  Tamer  between  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall ;  the  Stoke,  Parret,  Brue,  and  Yeo,  in  Somersetshire ;  the  Usk,  the 
Taff,  the  Towey,  Teifi,  Rheidiol,  Dyfi,  Conway,  Ciywyd,  &c.,  in  Wales ; 
the  Dee  in  Wales  and  Cheshire :  the  Mersey  with  its  tributaries,  the  Weav- 
er and  Bollin,  from  Cheshire,  and  Irewell  and  Roch  from  Lancaster,  form- 
ing a  large  estuary  on  which  stands  Liverpool ;  the  Ribble  and  its  tributa- 
ries the  Darmen  and  Douglas  ;  the  Wye ;  the  Lune,  on  which  stands  Lan- 
caster, and  which  is  so  celebrated  for  its  fine  vale  and  its  plentiful  supply 
of  salmon,  &c. :  the  Dudden  in  Westmoreland;  the  Cocker  and  the  Eden, 
which  are  joined  by  the  Caldew  and  Petterii,  in  Cumberland,  &c.,  tStc. 

The  lakes  of  England  are  more  noted  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  their 
scenery  than  for  their  extent.  Windermere,  between  Westmoreland  and  Lan- 
cashire, is  the  largest,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  one  square  mile.  Ulles- 
water,  the  second  in  size,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Helvellyn,  is  partly 
in  Cumberland  and  partly  in  Westmoreland ;  Hawes-water  is  in  Westmore- 
land, about  5  miles  east  of  Helvellyn ;  Thirlemere  or  Leathes-water  lies  on 
the  western  side  of  Helvellyn  ;  Contston  water  lies  west  of  Windermere,  in 
Lancashire,  &.c.  The  other  lakes  are  Rydal  and  Grassmere  waters,  Der- 
went-water,  called  also  Keswick  Lake;  Bassenthwaite-water,  north  of  Kes- 
wick ;  and  Crura  mock- water,  Buttermere,  Lowes-water,  Enner  dale- water, 
and  Wast-water,  in  the  south-west  of  Cumberland.  Two  lakes,  named 
Whitileseamere  and  Ramseymere  are  situated  in  the  north  of  Huntingdon- 
shire. Bala  Lake,  in  Merionethshire,  is  the  largest  in  Wales,  being  about 
four  miles  long  and  one  in  mean  width. 

The  surface  of  England  includes  specimens  of  the  whole  extent  of  the 
series  of  rocks,  from  the  primary,  which  are  found  in  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains on  the  west,  to  the  lowest  of  the  tertiary,  which  compose  several  dis-. 
tricts  in  the  south-east ;  strata  intermediate  to  these  divisions  being  found  in 
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,    1  proceeding  from  the  west  and  north  towards  the  east  and 
south.  " 

In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  eminences  of  granite,  serpentine,  and  feldspar- 
Pflfei,^,*""''^';'"^^  the  slopes  resting  on^them  are  composed  of  different 


Jtinds  of  slate.  The  granite  of  this  district  is  extensively  used  for  pi 
London  though  considered  less  hard  and  durable  than  that  brought  from 
Scotland.  The  Welsh  mountams  are  composed  chiefly  of  varieties  of  slata 
with  some  intermixture  of  volcanic  rocks,  as  basalt  and  trap  ■  while  a  rich 
coal-field,  one  hundred  miles  in  length  and  from  five  to  ten  in  breadth  rests 
upon  their  southern  verge  extending  from  Glamorgan  into  Pembrokeshire 
being  the  largest  coal-field  m  Great  Britain.  The  northern  range  of  moun- 
tains IS  also  chiefly  competed  of  slate  rocks,  there  being  only  one  mountain 
of  granite  near  Shap  in  Westmoreland. 

Between  these  ranges  of  mountains  and  a  line  drawn  from  Exmouth 
through  Bath,  Gloucester,  Leicester,  Nottiijgham,  and  Tadcaster  to  Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees,  the  surface  is  composed  of  the  lower  secondary' strata  in- 
cluding rich  beds  of  coal,  the  existence  of  which  in  this  situation  is  mainly 
what  has  enabled  England  to  become  the  first  manufacturing  countrv  in 
the  world.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land,  from  the  Tees  northward  to  Berwick,  form  a  peculiarly  valuable  coal- 
field, of  numerous  beds  from  which  the  metropolis  and  other  cities  in  the 
east  of  England  and  elsewhere  are  suppHed  with  this  important  mineral. 
Another  coal-field  of  great  value,  and  that  upon  which  the  manufactures  of 
Manchester  depend,  extends  northwards  from  Macclesfield  to  Oldham  and 
thence  westward  to  Prescot  near  Liverpool.  A  coal-field  near  Wolver- 
hampton m  Staffordshire,  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  centre  of  England  ■ 
upon  It  depend  the  extensive  metallic  manufactures  of  Birmingham. 

To  the  east  of  the  line  drawn  from  Exmouth  to  Bath,  and  thence  by 
Gloucester,  Leicester,  and  Tadcaster,  to  Stock ton-upon-Tees,  we  find  the 
upper  rocks  of  the  secondary  formation,  presenting  in  succession  red  sand- 
stone and  red  marl,  has  limestone  and  clay,  oolitic  limestone,  green  sand 
with  clay,  and  finally  chalk.  Connected  with  the  red  mari,  great  strata  of 
rock-salt  are  found ;  these  are  extensively  dug  in  Cheshire  and  Worcester- 
shire for  domestic  use.  Lias,  which  extends  from  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire  to 
Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  is  remarkable  for  the  remains  which  it  presents  of  the 
large  Saurian  reptiles      Beds  of  oo["t    I'       t  II  d  f    m   1      m  1 

egg-hke  globules  c  h  I        p        f  01  h 

and  a  great  part  oOfdh        Nhmp       h       RIdh  dh 

eastern  side  of  Lin     I    h  Th    P     I     d  d  f 

buiJding,  and  which        q  d         1        IdfPldblo  h 

class  of  rocks.     Th      1     k  y    h  h  [ 

commencing  near  D      I  h  h  d  pass    g  h      eh  W I 

Berks,  Norfolk,  and  Fl  mb  h  H    d— e      p  S  d 

Kent,  where  ithab  dflbd]  p  p| 

formation  called  th  Id  d  I     b  d    f    h    Tl    m  L     d 

and  one  or  two  oth     pi  y  b  d      f   I  y 

Tin-ore,  contain  p  i  f  f  f      d        1     k 

veins  or  vertical  bed         h    g  fC  II  i      b  gh 

since  before  the  co  q  f   h  by  h     R  C  pp 

also  found  extensi     ly         h  ||y  f 

which,  in  the  uppe  b  p      d     f  d  1 

of  the  same  veins        d  d  f  \  f 

coppev-ore,  named  P    y    M  h      I         b  h         1        1      f 
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Anglesea,  but  is  now  supposoi"!  to  be  iieavly  eshnasted.  Next  in  importance 
to  coal,  as  a  mineral  product,  is  iron,  which  is  extensively  diffused  through- 
out England,  though  chiefly  wrought  in  the  ueighborhood  of  coal,  on  ac- 
count of  that  fuel  being  required  for  smelting  it.  This  valuable  metai  is 
produced  in  South  Wales  to  the  amount  of  3^0,000  tons  annually.  The 
chief  other  districts  where  it  is  wrought  are  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire, 
and  Yorkshire;  the  entire  produce  in  the  year  being  a  million  of  tons.  In 
an  account  of  the  mineral  productions  of  England,  it  would  be  improper  to 
oserlook  its  clay,  so  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  (chiefly 
ill  Staffordshire,)  and  in  making  bricks  and  tiles  for  building. 

The  great  south-east  division  of  Enghind,  in  which  a  comparatively  level 
surface  prevails,  exhibits  a  soil  which  is  either  chiefly  chalky,  or  chiefly 
clayey,  according  to  the  character  of  the  substratum.  Interspersed  are  a 
few  sandy  tracts,  of  which  Bagshot  Heath  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  In 
the  mountainous  districts,  the  usual  light  soil  resulting  from  the  early  rocks 
prevails,  excepting  where,  in  the  north,  there  has  been  a  peaty  admixture. 
Upon  the  whole,  England  may  be  said  to  possess  a  large  proportion  of  good 
and  productive  soil.  Probably  not  above  one-ninth  of  the  entire  surface 
{Wales  being  included)  is  unsusceptible  of  tillage. 

The  climate  of  England  is,  as  already  raeniioned,  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
emption from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It  displays  an  uncommon  amount 
of  variation  within  a  narrow  range.  The  average  temperature  in  winter  is 
about  43'  of  Fahrenheit ;  in  summer,  the  day  temperature  is  generally  about 
62'.  It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  the  thermometer  reaches  80',  or 
sinks  below  20°.  The  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  which  partly  accounts  for 
this  moderation; is  also  the  cause  why  the  climate  of  England  is  more  humid 
than  is  usual  in  continental  countries  of  similar  latitude.  Being  inclined  to 
cold  and  damp,  it  is  more  favorable  to  the  growth  than  to  the  ripening  of 
vegetable  productions.  It  is  certainly  not  unfavorable  to  either  the  physical 
or  moral  condition  of  the  people.  Perhaps  even  its  uncertainty  has  been 
the  subject  of  too  much  grumbling.  On  this  point  we  may  adduce  the 
cheerful  opinion  of  Charles  II.,  as  recorded  by  Sir  William  Temple.  "  I 
must  needs,"  says  Sir  William,  "  add  one  thing  more  in  favor  of  our  climate, 
which  I  heard  the  king  say,  and  I  thought  new  and  right,  and  truly  like  a 
king  of  England  that  loveA  and  esteemed  his  own  country  ;  it  was  in  reply 
to  some  of  the  company  that  were  reviling  our  climate,  and  extolling  those 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  or  at  least  of  France  He  said  he  thought  that  was  the 
best  climate  where  he  could  be  abroad  in  the  air  with  pleasure,  or  at  least 
without  trouble  and  inconvenience,  the  most  days  of  the  year,  and  the  most 
hours  of  the  day  ;  and  this  he  thought  he  couU  be  in  England  more  than  in 
any  other  eomitrf/  in  Europe."  Devonshire  and  some  adjacent  districts  on 
the  southern  coast  enjoy  a  temperature  which  in  winter  is,  at  an  average, 
two,  three,  four,  and  even  in  some  instances  five  degrees  above  the  rest; 
and  these  districts  are  therefore  recommended  for  the  residence  of  persons 
afHicted  by  pulmonary  disease. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  botany  of  England  is  the  fresh  and 
luxuriant  herbage,  resulting  from  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  which, 
though  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  natives  from  familiarity,  never  fails  to 
strike  the  minds  of  foreigners  with  surprise. 

Much  of  the  surface  was  formerly  under  wood ;  but  this  has  for  ages 
been  chiefly  confined  to  particular  forests,  to  the  neighborhood  of  great 
mansions,  and  the  enclosures  of  fields.     Several  large  royal  forests  still  ex- 
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1st  in  England,  the  most  considerable  being  New  Forest  in  Hampshire, 
{66,942  acres,)  and  Dean  Forest  in  Gloucestershire,  (23,015  acres.)  That 
of  Windsor,  though  famed  from  its  situation  and  the  poetry  of  Pope,  is 
much  smaller,  being  only  4,403  acres.  These  were  aaciently  the  scenes 
of  courtly  spott,  but  are  now  in  part  reduced  to  cultivation,  or  reserved  for 
the  production  of  timber  to  be  used  for  the  public  service.  The  parks 
around  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  geutry  are  a  peculiar  and  most  inviting 
feature  of  the  English  landscape.  A  mixture  of  green  open  glades  with 
masses  of  old  well-grown  timber— they  are  scenes  of  great  sylvan  beauty  ; 
while  the  existence  of  so  much  pleasure-reserved  ground  in  a  country  where 
nearly  every  acre  would  be  profitable  under  tillage,  conveys  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  opulence  of  England.  The  principal  trees  are  the  oak,  dm, 
beech,  ash,  chestnut,  sycamore,  poplar  and  willow.  The  vine  was  at  one 
time  extensively  cultivated  in  southern  England,  but  is  now  seen  only  in  a 
few  detached  places. 

The  leading  grain  in  England  is  wheat;  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  being  in 
a  great  measure  loca!  to  the  less  favored  districts.  The  turnip  and  potato 
are  almost  everywhere  cultivated :  and  peas,  beans,  and  clover,  are  exten- 
sively diffused.  Hops  ace  produced  in  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford.  Hemp,  flax,  and  some  other  useful  productions  of  the  soil, 
are  less  conspicuous.  The  principal  fruit-trees  are  tbe  apple,  pear,  cherry, 
and  plum  ;  but  many  others  are  cultivated  under  particularly  careful  circum- 
stances. The  English  garden  produces  a  great  variety  of  pot-herbs,  most 
of  which  have  been  introduced  from  the  continent  within  the  last  three 
centuries. 

Of  the  useful  animals,  England  possesses  a  considerable  variety.  Her 
draucrht-horses  are  remarkable  for  their  bulk,  generally  fine  condition,  and 
g      t   t        tl       Th  d  ridintr  horse  have  been  improved  by  the  best 

bidfAb         dBby      Th  excellent  breeds  of  both  sheep 

d        t  d    I     pg         I  I  in  prime  condition,  and  exten- 

ly  d      S  t    1  Id  animals,  as  the  wolf,  boar  and 

be  d     h  1  e  stag  and  wild-ox,  are  very  tare. 

Th    h        p        d  d  1 1  h   chief  game  animals,  grouse  being 

ly  f      (J        d    h  m  11    m  me  of  the  northern  wolds.     Most 

(■  i  11      J     d    pd    b   d  &c.,  common  in  the  same  latitude, 

d        E     1     d      Th        gl  I     is  said  to  be  not  heard  farther 

I     Van  \     k  h  Th  p       nt  trout,  perch,  &c.,  and  the  ad- 

,  b       d       1  k      I   sole,  pilchard,  and  other  edible 

fi  h 

j4         I  Fid  p  sive  state,  but  is  yet  not  nearly  so 

{       d  1  1     b         p  S      land.     Previous  to  the  eighteenth 

century,  no  advance  had  been  made  from  the  most  simple  modes  of  til- 
lage and  husbandry.  The  chief  improvements  since  then  are  thus  enumer- 
ated  in  a  popular  work  ;— "  The  gradual  introduction  of  a  better  system  of 
rotation,  since  the  publication  of  Tull's  Horsekoeing  Husbandry  mA  other 
agricultural  works,  from  1700  to  1750;  the  improvement  of  live-stock, 
commenced  by  Bakewell,  about  1760 ;  the  raised-drill  system  of  growing 
turnips,  the  use  of  lime,  and  the  convertible  husbandry,  by  Pringle  and 
more  especially  by  Dawson,  about  1765 ;  the  improved  swing-plough  by 
Small,  about  1790,  and  the  improved  thrashing  machine,  by  Kickle  about 
1795.  The  field-culture  of  the  potato,  shortly  after  1750 ;  the  introduction 
of  the  Swedish  turnip,  about  1790  ;  of  spring  wheat,  about  179o  ;  ol  sum- 
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mer  wheat,  about  1800;  and  of  miingel-wurzel  more  recently,  have,  with 
the  introduction  of  other  improved  field-plants  and  improved  breeds  of  ani- 
mals, contributed  to  increase  the  products  of  agriculture  ;  as  the  enclosing 
of  common  field  lands  and  wastes,  and  the  improvements  of  mosses  and 
marshes,  have  contributed  to  increase  the  produce  and  salubrity  of  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  country," 


Mf.  M'Culloch  calculates  that  twelve 
England  as  follows  ; — 


of  acres  are  cultivated  h 


Wheat 

^800  000 

Bn   eja  d  Pv 

9U0  000 

0    sa  (lB_a  B 

3     )U    00 

Clo  er 

13       000 

Roots  (turn  ps  p  htoes  &«  ) 

Hopa  mil  garden  pcoducls 

1  oaoo 

1  650  000 

"     oooo 

The  value  of  the  crops  is  estimated  by  the  same  writer  at  ^72,000,000. 
He  also  calculates  17,000,000  acres  of  pasture-land,  as  producing 
^59,000,000. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  agricultural  system  of  England  are  in  the  modes 
of  tillage.  Cumbrous  machmery  is  employed  to  do  what  might  be  better 
done  by  a  lighter  and  cheaper  kind  ;  thus,  five  horses,  and  even  more,  are 
sometimes  seen  at  one  plough,  while  the  heaviest  lands  in  Scotland  require 
only  two.  The  virtue  of  draining  is  scarcely  dreamt  of  in  many  districts  of 
England,  while  in  Scotland  it  is  in  some  places  doubling  the  produce,  be- 
sides improving  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  English  farmers  are  too  iiftle 
educated  to  be  ready  to  adopt  improved  modes  of  agriculture ;  and,  amongst 
the  class  of  landlords,  these  have  hitherto  been  too  much  overlooked.  It 
seems  surprising,  yet  is  quite  true,  that  in  one  district  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  expensive  and  unproductive  modes,  scarcely  in  the  least  better  than 
those  which  prevailed  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  will  be  followed  with- 
out the  least  suspicion  that  they  are  wrong,  although  other  districts,  which 
might  be  reached  by  a  day's  journey,  present  appearances  of  a  reflecting 
skill  and  dexterity,  the  general  diffusion  of  which  would  be  attended  with 
incalculable  benefit  to  both  landlords  and  tenants.  It  is  gratifying,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  this  state  of  things  is  not  likely  to  last  much  longer. 
The  English  nobility  and  gentry  are  bow  supporting  an  agricultural  associ- 
ation, which  is  to  proceed  after  the  manner  of  the  eminently  useful  and 
kindred  societies  in  the  United  States,  in  promoting  improvements  in  this 
important  branch  of  the  national  industry.  We  may  therefore  hope,  in 
another  generation,  to  see  the  splendid  soil  of  England  turned  to  its  full 


The  natural  scenery  of  England  is  generally  of  a  pleasing,  rather  than  of  a 
grand  or  picturesque  character ;  yet  there  are  some  portions  of  the  country 
which  are  considered  attractive  on  account  of  their  romantic  beauty.  We 
shall  notice  the  chief  of  these. 

The  south-west  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  and  the  north-west 
part  of  Westmoreland,  comprehend  a  range  of  lofty  mountains — Skiddaw, 
Saddleback,  Helvellyn,  and  some  others  of  scarcely  less  note — amidst 
which  lie  the  lakes  for  which  this  district  of  Engiand  has  long  been  cele- 
brated.    The  largest  of  these  ate  Ullswater,  Thitlmere,  Derwentwater,  and 
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Bassenthwaite ;  but  some  of  less  si/e  as  BiitfPrmere,  Crumraorkwaler, 
Loweswater,  Ennerdale,  Wa'^twater,  and  Devock  Like,  are  =circclj  leis 
admired.  The  vales  or  passes  amongst  the  hilla  likewise  contiin  much 
beautiful  scenery  of  a  wild  character,  although  perhips  on!}  tra*ersed  by  d 
brawling  mountain  rill. 

The  combination  of  alpine  wildness  and  grandeur,  with  the  soft  scenery 
which  reposes  in  clothed  slope  and  mirrar-like  I'ike  at  the  bottoms  o!  the 
hills,  is  what  gives  the  Cumberhnd  scenery  its  principal  chaj-m  Ullswa- 
ter,  which  extends  into  Westmoreland,  is  thought  to  possess  the  greatest 
beauty  r  it  is  about  nine  miles  in  length,  but  nowhere  more  than  one  in 
breadth.  Derwentwater,  (often  termed  Keswick  Lake,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  town  of  Keswick,)  which  measures  three  miles  in  length  by  one  ind  a 
half  in  breadth,  is  only  inferior  to  Uilswater  Mrs  Ridcliffe,  the  eminent 
novelist,  describes  it  as  having  peculiar  charms,  both  from  beauty  and  wild- 
ness. "  The  whole  is  seen  at  one  glance,  expanding  within  an  amphitheatre 
of  mountains,  rocky  but  not  vast,  broken  into  many  fantastic  shapes.  The 
precipices  seldom  overhang  the  wafer,  but  are  ranged  at  some  distance ; 
and  the  shores  sweil  with  woody  eminences,  or  sink  into  gieen  pastoral 
margins.  The  bosom  of  the  Jake  is  spotted  by  several  small  but  well- 
wooded  islands." 

Amongst  the  passes,  that  of  Borrowdale  is  the  most  remarkable  ;  it  is  a 
narrow  chasm  opening  fi-om  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  termi- 
nates the.  expanse  of  Derwentwater,  and  traversed  by  the  vehement  little 
stream  of  the  same  name.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  pass  is  a  detached 
mountain  called  Castle-Crag,  with  a  peaceful  village  reposing  at  its  foot ; 
and  opposite  to  Castle-Crag  is  the  Bowderstone,  a  huge  mass  of  rock, 
which  has  apparently  fallen  from  the  neighboring  cliffs,  and  round  wiiose 
base  the  road  is  made  to  wind.  It  is  computed  that  this  enormous  boulder 
is  not  less  than  1,800  tons  in  weight. 

The  lake  scenery  of  Cumberland  has,  by  its  beauty,  attracted  a  great 
nunjber  of  permanent  residents,  whose  villas  enter  pleasingly  into  its  land- 
scapes, and  amongst  whom  the  present  age  has  seen  several  eminent  lite- 
rary men — Southey,  Wordsworth,  iStc.  It  also  attracts  an  immense  num- 
ber of  tourists  from  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  district  usually  called  the  Lakes,  may  be  said  also  to  comprehend  a 
small  northern,  and  nearly  detached  portion  of  Lancashire,  where  Winder- 
mere aiid  Con iston- Water  are  sheets  rivalling  in  extent  and  beauty  those  of 
Cumberland. 

The  termination  of  the  great  northern  range  in  the  north  of  Derbyshire, 
presents  in  that  district,  a  collection  of  rugged  hills  and  narrow  valleys, 
amidst  which  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery  in  England  is  to  be  found. 
A  particular  portion  of  it,  near  the  village  of  Castleton,  is  termed  the  Peak 
Scenery,  from  a  particular  eminence  or  peak  which  attracts  more  than 
usual  attention. 

The  Peak  is  approached  through  a  rude  and  savage  pass,  named  Win- 
yats,  (gates  of  the  winds,)  flanked  with  precipices  1,000  feet  jiigh.  It  is 
a  limestone  mountain,  and  perforated,  as  mountains  of  that  kind  of  rock 
often  are,  with  an  immense  cave.  On  the  top  are  perched  the  remains  of  a 
castle,  otiee  the  residence  of  a  family  descended  from  William  Peveril,  a 
natural  son  of  the  Conqueror.  In  the  precipice  below,  above  600  feet 
from  the  top,  is  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  a  fiattish  Gothic  arch,  120  feet 
wide,  and  46  in  height.  Within  this  arch  the  cavern  recedes  about  90 
feet.     Here  a  comoany  of  twine-makers  pursue  their  humble  trade.     At 
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the  extremity  of  the  first  cave,  which  alone  enjoys  any  of  the  light  of  day ; 
a  low  and  narrow  arch  leads  into  a  spacious  opening,  called  "  the  Bell- 
House,"  whence  a  path  leads  to  the  "  First  Water."  This  is  a  lake  43  feet 
in  breadth,  passing  below  a  massive  arch  of  rocks,  in  some  places  not  more 
than  20  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Laying  himself  flat  along 
the  bottom  of  a  small  canoe,  the  visiter  with  his  guide  shoots  through  below 
the  depending  rocks  into  an  opening  220  feet  in  length,  200  in  breadth, 
and  131  in  height.  At  the  further  extremity  of  this  spacious  cavern,  the 
stream  which  flows  along  the  bottom  forms  itself  into  what  is  called  "  the 
Second  Water,"  near  the  end  of  which  is  a  pile  of  rocks  subjected  to  a 
perpetual  copions  dripping  from  the  roof,  and  called  "Roger  Rain's 
House."  Other  passages  and  expansions  succeed,  till  the  cave  ceases  to 
be  passable  at  the  distance  of  2,300  feet  from  the  opening.  On  returning 
from  his  torch-lit  adventure  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  the  visiter  usually 
experiences  a  singular  impression  of  novelty  and  delight  from  beholding 
again  the  surface  of  the  daylight  world. 

The  scenery  adjacent  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Buxton  is  also  much 
celebrated.  One  of  the  most  noted  objects  is  Elden's  Hole,  a  perpendicu- 
lar opening,  down  which  a  line  has  been  dropped  tb  the  extent  of  2,652 
feet  without  finding  the  bottom.  Poole's  Hok  is  a  cave  remarkable  for  its 
magniflcent  stalactites.  A  succession  of  beautiful  valleys,  situated  amidst 
rugged  mountains,  leads  to  the  romantic  one  of  Matlock,  where  the  banks 
of  the  Derwent  are  bordered  by  extensive  woods,  interspersed  with  the 
boldest  and  most  varied  forms  of  rock.  Of  a  wilder  character  is  the  cele- 
brated Dovedale,  where  the  River  Dove  traverses  a  pass  of  two  miles  in 
lenoth,  and  of  the  most  striking  character.  The  sides  of  this  short  valley 
are°  chiefly  composed  of  rocks  of  gray  limestone,  which,  in  their  abrupt 
and  towering  ascent,  assume  innumerable  fantastic  forms — spires,  pyramids, 
&c. — and  are  clothed  with  yew-trees,  the  mountain-ash,  and  numerous 
mosses  and  lichens. 

The  Isle  op  Wight,  situated  off  the  coa,st  of  Hampshire,  and  measuring 
twenty-three  miles  by  about  thirteen,  is  celebrated  both  for  its  mild  climate 
and  its  beautiful  scenery.  From  the  high,  open  downs  formed  by  a  range 
of  chalk-hills  in  the  centre,  some  delightful  views,  mingling  the  bold  objects 
of  the  coast  line  with  the  sail-studded  English  Channel,  are  obtained.  The 
south  shore  is  the  most  noted  for  its  romantic  objects,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  at  Underclif.  Here  a  great  chalk  cliff'  has  at  one  time  been 
presented  to  the  sea;  hut,  afterwards  undermined  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  a  large  portion  of  it  has  fallen  forward  in  vast  fragments,  leaving  a 
new  cliff  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  In  the  in- 
terval between  the  beach  and  the  cliif,  the  fragments  are  scattered  in  con- 
fusion, many  of  them  forming  eminences  of  the  most  picturesque  forms, 
while  the  intermediate  spaces  afford  room  for  cottages  and  villas,  and  even 
at  one  place  for  a  small  rising  town,  nestling  amidst  the  most  beautiful 
shrubbery,  natural  and  artificial.  This  district,  when  viewed  from  the  sea, 
appears  a  series  of  gigantic  steps,  rising  from  the  beach  towards  a  great 
perpendicular  wall.  The  cliff,  in  several  places,  opens  in  vast  ravines,  lo- 
cally termed  chines,  which  are  usually  clothed  with  a  picturesque  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  most  admired  of  which  are  those  of  Shanklin  and  Blaokgang. 
Newport,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  interior,  ad- 
joining the  picturesque  old  castle  of  Carisbrooke.  At  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  island  are  the  celebrated  Needles,  a  cluster  of  chalk  rocks  rising 
like  pillars  above  the  waves.     This  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  ftueen. 
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Wales  has  already  been  described  as  a  mountainous  tegion,  the  chief 
peaks  of  which  somewhat  exceed  3,000  feet  in  height.  It  is  visited  by 
tourists  from  all  parts,  on  account  of  the  picturesque  scenery  with  which  it 
abounds,  particularly  in  the  northern  district,  or  North  Wales.  Its  hol- 
lows or  vales  contain  none  of  those  beautiful  expanses  of  water  which  mix 
such  softness  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Cambrian  scenery,  but  are  tra- 
versed by  impetuous  rivers  and  torrents,  according  with  the  precipitous  and 
savage  character  of  the  landscape.  The  vales  of  North  Wales  are  deeper 
and  narrower  than  those  of  South  Wales ;  these  expand  in  many  instances 
into  broad  plains,  affording  scope  for  the  operations  of  the  agriculturist,  and 
for  the  building  of  towns  and  villages. 

A  range  of  hills,  of  which  Snowdon  is  the  highest,  (3,570  feet,)  traverses 
North  Wales  from  south  to  north,  terminating  at  Beaumaris  Bay  in  the  tre- 
mendous steep  of  Penmanmawr,  whose  hanging  fragments  threaten  to  bury 
him  who  travels  by  the  difficult  path  which  has  been  formed  along  its  almost 
perpendicular  sides.  This  hilly  district  comprehends  a  few  turns,  or  moun- 
tain lakelets,  full  of  delicious  fish.  The  general  bleakness  is  delightfully 
relieved  by  the  intervening  vales,  the  largest  of  which  is  that  of  Clywd,  in 
Denbighshire,  twenty  miles  long  by  about  four  or  five  in  breadth,  and  pre- 
senting a  brilliant  picture  of  fertility.  Among  the  lesser  vales,  the  most 
famed  for  beauty  is  that  of  Llangollen,  "  where  the  Dee,  winding  through 
cultivated  and  pastoral  scenes,  presents  at  every  step  a  varying  landscape." 
Festiniog,  in  which  a  number  of  streams  unite  to  form  a  river,  amidst  ver- 
dant and  wooded  scenes,  is  also  celebrated  by  tourists. 

Upon  a  hill  north  of  Liskeard,  the  slopes  of  which  are  strewed  with  gra- 
nite boulders,  stands  the  curious  pile  called  the  Cheese-Wring,  composed 
of  five  flat  round  pieces  of  the  same  rock,  laid  one  above  another,  the 
largest  towards  the  top,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  kind  of  inverted  cone,  to 
the  height  of  fifteen  feet  Dr.  Macculloch,  the  eminent  geologist,  explains 
the  formation  of  this  strange  object  as  solely  owing  to.  natural  causes, 
^gg'ig-stones,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  same  county,  are  in  like 
manner  explained.  The  largest  is  one  situated  upon  a  cliffy  promontory 
near  the  Land's-End.  It  is  a  mass  17  feet  in  length,  of  irregular  form,  and 
believed  to  be  about  90  tons  in  weight,  resting  by  a  slight  protuberance 
upon  thfi  upper  surface  of  the  cliff',  and  so  nicely  poised,  that  a  push  from 
the  hand,  or  even  the  force  of  the  wind,  causes  it  to  vibrate.  It  appears 
that  these  logging-stones  are  simply  prismatic  masses  of  the  rock,  which 
have  chanced  to  be  left  in  their  present  situation  after  the  adjoining  masses 
of  a  similar  character  had  been  removed. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  objects  of  antiquity  in  England  are  the  barrows  or 
tumuli,  with  which  the  Britons,  like  so  many  other  uncivilized  nations, 
were  accustomed  to  cover  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Several  specimens  of 
these  still  exist. 

Druidical  remains  rank,  perhaps,  next  in  point  of  antiquity.  The  most 
simple  of  these  are  Cromlechs,  of  which  an  unusual  number  is  found  in 
the  island  of  Anglesea,  once  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids,  who  were  the 
priests  of  British  heathenism.  A  cromlech  cohsists  of  a  large  slab  of 
stone,  placed  flatwise,  or  in  a  sloping  position,  upon  two  upright  ones, 
to  have  formed  an  altar  for  human  sacrifices.  Druidical 
more  complicated.  They  usually  consist  of  circles  of  huge  stones, 
md,  with,  in  some  instances,  connected  lines  or  rows  of  similar 
whole  forming  objects  at  once  rude  and  imposing.  It  is  believed 
■ere  the  temples  of  the  Druids.     The  most  remarkable  Druidical 
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circlB  is  that  of  Abury,  six  miles  from  Marlborough,  in  Wiltshire  .  there  is 
ail  outer  circle,  1,400  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  stones  generally  about 
16  feet  in  height,  with  a  distance  of  27  between  every  two.  There  are 
small  concentric  circles  within  the  large  one,  and  in  the  centre  of  all  is  a 
cromlech,  or  altar  for  human  sacrifices,  composed  of  one  long  flat  stone, 
supported  by  two  upright  ones.  Two  straight  avenues  of  approach,  about 
a  mile  in  length,  were  composed  of  similar  blocks,  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  outermost  circle  there  was  a  vallum  or  bank,  the  inner  slope  of  which 
was,  perhaps,  a  place  for  spectators.  From  the  encroachments  and  care- 
lessness of  the  neighboring  inhabitants  during  a  long  course  of  ages,  this 
curious  relic  of  the  British  people  is  much  dilapidated.  Another  Druidical 
circle  of  great  note  is  that  of  Stonehenge,  upon  Salisbury  Plain,  a  district 
also  presenting  many  tumuli  and  other  Testiges  of  the  Britons.  The  Stone- 
henge temple,  in  its  perfection,  consisted  of  140  stones,  arranged  in  two 
concentric  circles,  the  outermost  108  feet  in  diameter,  with  similar  stones 
laid  flatwise  along  the  tops  of  the  upright  stones.  The  blocks  which  re- 
main are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  about  seven  feet  broad. 
Within  the  inner  circle  are  two  oval  ranges,  supposed  to  have  formed  the 
admytum  or  cell,  and  which  consists  of  stones  about  thirty  feet  in  height 
The  remains  of  this  stupendous  temple,  ruined  and  shattered  as  they  are, 
still  produce  a  sensation  of  awe  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

Roman  Remains  are  now  rare  and  nearly  obliterated.  The  roads  formed 
by  this  people  have  in  some  instances  been  changed  into  our  present  com- 
paratively broad  and  well-formed  ways  ;  in  other  cases,  slight  traces  of  their 
original  pavement,  which  generally  consisted  of  large  stones  forming  a 
causeway,  are  to  be  found.  Between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  are  the  re- 
mans of  the  two  walls  built  respectively  by  the  Emperors  Adrian  and  Sev- 
erus,  ia  120  and  210,  to  keep  out  the  northern  barbarians  ;  the  first  being 
a  high  mound  of  earth,  and  the  second  a  rampart  of  stone,  68^  miles  long, 
running  parallel  to  the  first,  on  the  outside.  Remains  of  Roman  camps, 
bridges,  villas,  baths,  &.C.,  also  exist  in  various  parts  of  England.  All  the 
towns,  the  names  of  which  terminate  in  che$ter  or  caster,  are  considered  as 
having  been  originally  Roman  stations.  Near  St.  Albans  are  the  remains 
of  the  walls  which  once  surrounded  the  Roman  town  of  Vcrulfwdujit,  the 
site  of  the  tosvn  itself  having  long  been  subjected  to  the  plough. 

Several  of  the  small  churches  built  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity still  exist,  and  continue  to  be  used  as  parish  churches.  The  larger 
churches  connected  with  monastic  establishments,  and  the  cathedrals,  which 
were  the  seats  of  bishops,  took  their  rise  at  a  later  period,  chiefly  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  This  was  a  time  when  an  enthusiasm 
existed  for  founding  and  endowing  monasteries  and  churches.  To  it  owe 
their  origin  many  superb  minsters,  the  solemn  beauty  of  which  contin- 
ues to  be  a  proud  possession  of  the  land,  Westminster  Abbey,  York  Min- 
ster, and  the  cathedrals  of  Winchester,  Lincoln,  Gloucester,  Canterbury, 
LitehSeld,  and  Salisbury,  may  be  instanced  as  particularly  august  specimens 
of  the  Gothic  style  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  structures  were  then  built. 
There  are  also  many  ruihous  remains  of  the  great  abbacies  of  the  middle 
ages;  those  of  Tintern,  near  Monmouth;  Glastonbury,  near  Wells;  and 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  are  of  famed  beauty,  A  kindred  class  of  antique  struc- 
tures exist  in  what  are  called  crosses,  which  consist  generally  of  an  elegant 
tapering  Gothic  erection,  with  a  small  shrine  below,  and  were  in  most  in- 
stances erected  to  halloiv  the  spot  on  which  the  remains  of  venerated  per- 
sons rested  on  their  way  to  the  tomb. 
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Of  the  huge  castles  built  by  the  Norman  nobility  and  by  ihe  sovereigns 
during  the  first  few  centuries  after  the  conquest,  many  specimens  still  exist, 
but  few  which  are  not  in  ruins.  The  Tower  of  London,  built  by  the  Con- 
queror himself,  is  an  entire  ajid  most  superb  example  of  this  dass  of  struc- 
tures. Conway  and  Caernarvon  Castles,  which,  with  many  others,  were 
raised  to  overawe  the  then  independent  principality  of  Wales,  are  also  noble 
specimens.  Others  may  be  found  in  the  north,  as  Lancaster,  Carlisle,  New- 
castle, and  Kugby  castJes.  They  usually  consist  of  a  great  square  tower, 
with  ranges  of  lesser  towers,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  thick  and  lofty 
walls,  beneath  which  there  was  generally  a  moat  or  wet  ditch.  Dover  Castle, 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  cliff  overlooking  the  English  Channel,  and  still 
kept  in  good  order,  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  specimen  of  the  Norman 
fortress. 

England  abounds  in  mansions  in  various  styles,  the  seats  of  her  nobility 
and  gentry.  Some  of  these  reach  a  high  degree  of  ^lender,  both  in  archi- 
tecture and  internal  furnishing,  not  to  speak  of  the  delightful  sylvan  do- 
mains by  which  they  are  generally  surrounded. 

A  certain  class  of  English  mansions  may  be  described  as  engrafted  upon 
the  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages,  or  upon  the  priories  and  abbeys  disused  at 
the  Reformation.  Wconotck  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  situ- 
ated upon  a  rock  forty  feet  above  the  river  Avon,  and  Alnieick  Castk,  in 
Northumberland,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  are  splendid  ex- 
amples of  the  first  class  of  edifices.  The  area  of  the  latter  building  "  is 
divided  into  three  courts,  entered  through  gateways  formed  in  lofty  towers. 
The  keep,  or  citadel,  is  of  vast  magnitude,  and  acquires  some  peculiar  points 
of  architectural  beauty  from  '  fair  semi-circular  towers,'  which  protect  and 
adorn  it  on  every  side."  Nemstead  Ahhty,  In  Nottinghamshire,  the  seat  of 
the  late  Lord  Byron  and  of  his  ancestors,  may  be  instanced  as  a  beautiful 
and  impressive  example  of  the  domestic  mansion  founded  upon  the  remains 
of  a  monastic  building. 

There  is  a  class  of  old  mansions  which  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  England, 
and  are  usually  called  Halls.  They  date  in  many  instances  from  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  favorite  form  of  do- 
mestic architecture  in  the  days  of  the  first  Tudors.  Haddon  Hall,  near 
Derby,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  is  an  unusually  handsome  speci- 
men of  the  class.  They  generally  present  a  front,  of  irregular  form,  ad- 
vancing into  prominent  bows  with  many  windows,  and  constructed  of  brick 
«pon  a  fantastically  shaped  ft^nework  of  timber,  the  exterior  of  which  is 
left  exposed  and  painted.  A  variety  of  angular  projections  brealf  the  line 
of  the  roof,  and  give  occasion  to  much  carved  wood-work.  In  the  interior 
there  is  always  a  goodly  hall  of  oak,  with  a  diced  floor,  a  huge  set  of  oaken 
tables,  and  a  spacious  fire-place.  Mr.  Nash  has  published  a  beautiful  work, 
containing  views  and  descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  charming 
old  mansions,  so  rich  in  old-world  associations. 

Another  large  class  of  English  mansions  are  of  a  style  which  prevailed  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  comprehends  many  substantial  as  well 
as  decorative  features.  Elegant  fronts  of  poli'ihed  'itone,  with  traces  of 
turreting,  ornamented  square  windows,  and  tall  angular  chimney-stalks, 
strike  an  unteehnicaJ  spectator  as  the  principal  features  of  this  style,  usually 
called  Elizabethan.  Holland  House,  Kensmgton,  dnd  Theobalds,  the  seat 
of  the  celebrated  Secretary  Cecil,  present  apt  e\amples 

The  houses  built  in  the  last  century  were  cbiellj  m  the  Grecian  style, 
more  or  less  pure.     Some  of  the  productions  ot  Mr.  Adam  present  beauti- 
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ful  examples — for  instance,  Keddlestone  House,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Scarsdale,  near  Derby,  the  front  of  which  is  a  line  of  360  feet,  comprehend- 
ing a  central  and  two  lateral  masses  connected  by  low  corridors,  and  uni- 
versally admired  for  its  classic  purity  and  grace  Chalstiotfh,  the  seit  ot 
t.he  Duke  of  Devonshire,  also  near  Derby,  is  another  magnificent  mansioR 
of  I  his  class. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years,  houses  liavp  been  built  in  various  stjies,  imita- 
tive of  modes  long  ago  fashionable.  The  Laftellated,  the  Ehzabethin,  and 
the  Grecian,  have  all  had  their  admirers  It  is  also  common  now-a-da)B  to 
build  houses  from  the  foundation  in  the  mannei  of  those  Gothic  pnoriea  and 
abbeys  which  were  originally  designed  for  purposes  so  different. 

Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Westmiaster,  situated  near  Ches- 
ter, may  be  considered  as  a  prime  example  of  the  modern  Gothic.  It  com- 
prises, besides  other  apartments,  an  entrance  hall,  paved  with  variegated 
marbles,  a  music-gailery,  adorned  with  two  fine  pictures  by  West,  a  saloon, 
decorated  with  some  beautiful  specimens  of  stained  glass,  and  a  library. 
This  magnificent  mansion  is  much  visited  by  straiigei-s  on  account  of  its 
architectural  beauty,  its  splendid  furniture,  and  the  vast  number  of  interest- 
ing objects  contained  in  it.  Jt  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  ,^1,000,000 
sterling. 

Having  pointed  out  some  of  the  chief  physical  peculiarities  of  England, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  English  people.  At  the  period  of  the 
Roman  invasion  England  was  possessed  by  various  aboriginal  tribes,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  Celts,  and  by  others  a  mixture  of  the  Celtic 
and  Gothic  races.  Their  descendants  still  form  the  chief  bulk  of  the  people 
of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  but  their  language  is  extinct,  except  among  the 
Welch.  The  south-east  at  that  period  was  occupied  by  the  Belgw,  a  branch 
of  the  Tuetonic  family,  from  Gaul,  which  had  dispossessed  the  natives  and 
driven  them  into  the  interior.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  power,  the 
south-east  and  midland  districts  were  subdued  by  the  Jutes  and  Saxons ; 
and  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  by  the  Angles,  while  the  north  was  over-run,  some- 
times possessed,  and  largely  colonized  by  the  Danes — all  kindred  families 
of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  race.  The  Normans  subdued  England  in  the 
llth  century,  and  subsequently  commingling  with  the  Jutes,  Danes  and 
Anrrles,  formed  the  present  intermixture,  the  modern  English  and  the  Eng- 
lish" language.  For  a  long  period,  and  until  lately,  however,  the  people  of 
each  county  had  a  dialect  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  by  the  diffusion  of 
education,  intercommunion,  and  other  causes,  the  mother  tongue  has  be- 
come more  uniform,  and  one.  language,  with  slight  deflections  only,  is  now 
spoken  in  every  part.  The  groundwork  of  the  English  language  is  Saxon, 
with  a  large  addition  from  the  Greek,  Latin  and  French.  In  short,  the 
modern  English  are  of  very  mixed  origin,  and  their  language,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, "contains  probably  a  greater  number  of  different  elements  than 
any  other  of  the  modern  tongues,  and  the  large  influx  of  the  Irish  into  the 
manufacturing  districts  is  still  operating  strongly  on  the  form  of  a  language 
already  so  polynational. 

The  amount  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  prior  to  the  year 
1801  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  MeCdloch  con- 
jectures that  at  the  era  of  the  conquest  it  amounted  to  about  2,150,000; 
Mr.  Chalmers  estimates  its  amount  in  1377  at  2,^50,000,  and  the  celebrated 
political  arithmetician,  Gregory  King,  in  169(i,  states  it  at  5,500,000.  Since 
1801  a  decenmal  census  has  been  taken.     The  following  table  exhibits  the 
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gradual  progress  of  the  population  from  1700  to  1801 ,  as  computed  by  Hoi 
eU  and  Finlaisoii  respectively  : 


Il(h337 
5  J^5  351 
687  913 


3h7    OJO 

e  the  last  period  are  c 


Exglmid.  Waltt.      Ana^  aai  Naey.         Talal.  iViHKricai,       Peres, 

.^,  8,331,434.... 541.546....470,598....   9,343,578....       —       ... 

...  9,53B,8a7....611,788....e40,500....  10,791,115.,.,  1,447,537... —15,' 
.  11,361,437....  717,438....319,300....  13,398,175....  1,507 ,060... —13.! 
.13,091,005....806,1B3....277,017,...  14,174,204....  1,376,029  .—15' 
.  15,173,154,,. .911,241,,.,       "      ....16,084,405....  L910,aoi...— 13.' 


thee 

Malei.  FcvmlcE.  Toloi 

England 7,321,875 7,073.fi33 14,995,508 

Wales 447,553 453,788 911,241 

Islands  &c  - — — -  177,656 

Total 7,769,433 8,137,321 

16,084,405 
Our  notices  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  population,  and  the  division 
cf  occupations  among  the  people,  must  necessarily  be  brief.  About  one- 
third  the  total  resides  in  towns  having  a  population  of  10,000  and  upwards  ; 
and  as  the  increase  of  this  class  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  population  of  the  rural  districts,  it  indicates  &  corresponding 
preponderance  in  manufacturing  industry.  The  occupations  of  the  people 
are  shown  in  the  annexed,  constructed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  which  states  the 
population  of  the  districts  devoted  to  the  several  branches  of  British  pro- 
duction : 


Mining  Diatricta 1,028,078 1,339.856 31 

MBnuiactuting  Districts 2,378,363 2,984,10! 35,5 

Metropolitan  and  Citjr  Districts 2,904,266 3,463,288 19 

Inland  towns  and  Agricultural  Districts.. ..5, 668,166 6,102,430 7,3 

England  and  Wales  is  divided  intt 
contains  40,  and  Wales  12.     The  general 
the  adjoined  results  of  the  census  of  1841 
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LONDON 'I 

HoumDiitK.. 
Norwich... 
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Taunton'!^ 
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It  has  already  been  seen  that  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  England  are 
collected  in  towns  and  cities.  Some  nia.y  be  classed  under  the  heads  of 
maDufacturing  and  commercial  towns,  while  others  are  university  towns, 
naval  stations,  cathedral  towns,  or  towns  of  summer  recreation,  or  the  resi- 
dences of  persons  in  independent  circumstancea.  The  cities  and  towns  of 
England  are  in  great  number,  and  though  often  of  plain  exterior,  include 
immense  wealth.  The  prevalence  of  brick  in  domestic  buildings,  and  of 
the  smoke  arising  from  coal  fires,  gives  them  a  peculiarly  sombre  character. 
In  all,  however,  there  are  numerous  churches,  and  in  some  there  are  streets 
altoaether  built  of  stone,  and  very  cleanly.  ,    .     . 

London,  the  British  metropolis,  is  a  world  withm  itself.  It  is  situated 
in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  on  the  banks  ol  the 
Thames,  60  miles  from  the  sea.  The  larger  portion  of  the  city  is  built  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  rises  in  a  gentle  siope  from  the  water  s 
edge.  Its  outline  is  exceedingly  irregular,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its 
exact  extent.  It  is  usually  said  to  include  all  the  buildings  in  a  radius  of 
four  miles  around  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  area  cannot  be  less  than  20 
to  25  square  miles.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  London  is 
not  one  city  only,  but  consists  of  eight  distinct  cities  and  boroughs,  with 
extensive  suburban  villages  and  hamlets.  The  cities  are  London  proper 
and  Westminster,  and  the  boroughs  Marylebone,  Finsbury,  Tower  Hamlets, 
Southwark,  Lambeth  and  Greenwich  ;  the  five  first  being  in  Middlesex,  the 
two  next  in  Surrey,  and  the  last  in  Kent.  This  immense  city  contains  an 
affgregate  population  of  at  least  2,000,000 ;  having  had,  in  1841, 1,873,676, 
aid  has  about  10,000  streets,  lanes,  terraces,  &c. ;  80  squares,  24  market- 
places and  nearly  200,000  houses.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  wide, 
but  there  are  also  many  which  scarcely  admit  of  the  passage  of  carriages. 
The  finest  streets  are  those  in  Westminster  and  Marylebone,  where  the 
aristocracy  reside.  This  portion  of  the  city  is  known  as  the  "  West-End," 
and  contains  the  Royal  Palaces,  the  seats  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
governments,  the  parks,  and  in  general  the  most  splendid  buildings.  The 
city  proper  &c.,  are  known  as  the  "  East-End,"  which  comprehends  the 
most  populous  portions  of  Tower  Hamlets.  The  foreign  merchants  are 
chiefly  quartered  in  this  portion  of  the  city,  and  considerable  manufactures 
are  carried  on,  especially  in  silk-weaving  and  sugar-refining.  It  also 
contains  the  extensive  docks  and  warehouses  at  Blackwall,  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company  ;  those  connected  with  the  West  India  trade  at  Poplar ; 
the  London  Docks,  at  Wapping,  and  St.  Catharine's  Docks,  near  the 
Tower,  Southwark  and  Lambeth  contain  some  extensive  iron  founderies, 
breweries,  and  many  other  important  manufacturing  establishments,  espe- 
cially those  of  patent  shot,  plate-glass,  &c. ;  and  at  Bermondsey,  leather 
and  parchment  are  made  to  a  large  amount.  The  latest  additions  have 
been  made  on  the  north  and  north-west,  in  St.  Pancras,  Finsbury,  fcc. 
The  houses  built  here  are  of  brick,  chiefly  supplied  on  the  spot,  and  are 
generally  faced  with  stucco.  Few  houses  are  of  more  than  three  stones, 
and  whole  streets  are  built  of  uniform  design.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
there  are  few  public  buildings  and  monuments  in  London  at  all  worthy  of 
its  extent  and  wealth  ;  still  among  the  number  it  contains,  there  are  edifices 
of  every  variety  of  style,  character  and  size,  and  structures  adapted  to  every 
purpose  of  national  and  municipal  government,  law,  religion,  education, 
charity  science,  art,  amusement,  and  trade ;  but  the  mere  enumeration  of 
their  names  would  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  present  volume.     Our  dcscrip- 
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tion,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent, 
and  the  moie  celebrated  of  those  struotures. 

The  Cathedral  Church  op  St.  Paul,  in  the  City,  claims  our  first  at- 
tention, as  being  at  once  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  interesting  ob- 
ject. The  spot  on  which  the  present  building  stands  has  been  occupied 
for  many  centuries  by  churches  of  the  same  name,  the  last  of  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1666  The  first  stone  of  the  present  building 
was  laid  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  m  1675  and  the  last  in  1710,  but  the 
whole  decorations  were  not  hnished  until  1723.  The  church  is  in  the 
Roman  style  of  architecture,  built  m  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  large  dome 
in  the  centre.  It  is  500  teet  m  length,  180  in  breadth,  and  the  height  to 
the  top  of  the  cross  which  surmounts  the  dome,  is  340  feet.  The  whole 
building  is  of  Portland  stone,  now  very  much  discolored  with  smoke,  and 
long  exposure  to  the  weather  The  mterior  is  very  plain  ;  but  of  late  years 
the  dull  monotony  of  its  appearance  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  re- 
lieved by  a  number  of  monuments,  erected  to  the  memory  of  England's 
worthies.  The  Church  of  St  Peter,  commonly  called  "  "Westminster 
Abbey,"  though  not  so  promment  an  object  as  St.  Pad's,  is  of  not  less  dis- 
tinguished fame.  It  is  likewise  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  without  a  dome 
or  central  tower ;  and  the  tameness  of  its  exterior  aspect  is  but  little  relieved 
by  two  modern  towers  at  its  west  end.  The  whole  building  is  in  the  Nor- 
man and  Gothic  styles,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  of  great  antiquity.  Tho 
interior  is  crowded  with  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead  ;  and  it  is  here 
that  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  is 
performed.  The  other  churches  of  the  metropolis  are  generally  small  in 
proportions,  and  few  can  boast  of  a  high  order  of  architecture.  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel,  however,  is  a  splendid  structure,  and  an  exception  to  our  re- 
marks. One  hundred  new  churches  have  been  erected  within  a  few  years 
by  the  Church  Extension  Society.  Adjoining  the  Abbey  is  Westminster 
Hall,  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  palace  commenced  by  king  William 
Rufus.  It  measures  276  feet  in  length  by  100  in  breadth,  and  is  covered 
with  an  elegant  roof  formed  of  oak.  It  has  long  been  occupied  by  the  su- 
preme court,  and  now  forms  the  entrance  hall  of  the  magnificent  building 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  a  building  second 
to  none  in  Europe.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  present  writer  can  say, 
from  ocular  demonstration,  that  it  is  the  most  magnificent  building  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  a  glorious  monument  of  British  genius.  Both  in  exterior  and 
interior  decorations,  statuary,  and  the  symmetry  in  all  its  pajts,  it  is  perfect. 
In  the  same  neighborhood  is  Whitehall,  a  small  portion  of  a  palace  com- 
menced by  king  James  I.  The  design  was  furnished  by  Inigo  Jones,  and 
the  ceiling  was  painted  by  Rubens  ;  it  is  now  occupied  as  a  military  chape!. 

The  royal  palace  of  Pimlico  or  Buckingham  House,  a  modern  stone 
building ;  and  St.  James's,  an  ancient,  irregular,  and  gloomy  structure  of 
brick,  are  also  situated  in  Westminster.  To  these  may  be  added  Som- 
erset House,  a  large  pile  of  buildings  occupied  by  various  public  hoards, 
and  by  King's  College ;  the  national  gallery ;  the  British  Museum ;  Uni- 
versity College ;  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  theatres ;  the  Temple 
and  Lincoln's  Inn,  for  studenls  at  law;  and  many  other  large  and  costly 
structures — more  remarkable,  however,  for  their  extent  and  utility,  than  for 
their  architectural  elegance. 

On  the  east  side  of  London  is  the  Tower,  an  ancient  fortress  of  little  im- 
portance as  a  military  defence,  but  of  great  historical  interest.  It  derives  Its 
name  from  a  lofty  square  tower  or  keep  in  the  centre,  erected  by  William 
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the  Conqueror,  to  overawe  the  citizens  of  London,  and  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  buildings  irregularly  piled  together,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  and 
ditch.  The  Tower  is  now  used  principally  as  an  arsenal  or  military  store- 
house, and  occasionally  as  a  state  prison.  Here  the  crown  jewels  are  depo- 
sited, and  also  a  portion  of  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  minor  buildings  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  1841,  by  which 
misfortune  many  mementoes  of  the  past  were  forever  obliterated.  The 
Bank  op  England  has  likewise  an  irregular  mass  of  buildings,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  completely  isolated  and  surrounded  by  a  high  wail,  which  is  in 
some  parte  ornamented  with  architectural  designs.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  is  the  Royal  Excbange,  a  most  magnificent  structure  on  the  site 
of  the  old  exchange,  which  was  destroyed  Jany.  11th,  1838.  This  is  a  build- 
ing worthy  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  a  fit  place  for  the 
meeting  of  the  merchant  princes  of  England.  Not  far  from  these  is  GriLD- 
HALL,  a  large  building  devoted  to  public  meetings  and  great  festivals  of  the  cit- 
izens' of  London  ;  and  the  Mansion  House,  the  official  residence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  various  halls  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  various  guilds 
of  the  city,  are  magnificent  buildings.  The  most  noted  of  these  are  the 
Goldsmith's  Hall,  and  the  Pishmongeb's  Hall.  Among  the  hospitals, 
those  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  Smithiield,  and  St,  Thomas'  and  Guy's, 
in  Southwark,  are  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated.  The  other  principal 
edifices  are  the  Christ's  Church  Hospital,  a  splendid  educational  insti- 
tute ■  the  various  prisons,  as  Newgate,  Clerkenwell,  &c.  ;  the  Custom- 
house ,  &.c.,  &c.  The  great  fire  which  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of 
London,  in  1666,  is  commemorated  by  a  pillar  called  the  Monument,  202 
feet  in  height,  which  stands  near  by  London  Bridge,  and  202  feet  from  the 
spot  where  the  fire  is  said  to  have  commenced. 

To  whatever  extent  London  is  deficient  in  national  buildings,  it  is  su- 
perior to  all  others  for  its  accommodations  and  means  of  supplying  all  the 
wants  and  luxuries  of  life.  Its  noble  squares,  its  clean  and  well  regulated 
thoroughfares,  the  brilliant  lights  which  convert  night  into  day,  together 
with  the  amazing  number  of  shops  and  the  costly  merchandize  therein  dis- 
played, are  objects  of  interest  to  every  visiter,  and  especially  to  foreigners. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  undertakings  conducted  on  an  equal  scale 
of  magnificence.  Sewers,  which  rival  at  least  in  point  of  extent  the  cele- 
brated constructions  of  the  same  nature  at  Rome,  are  the  means  of  keeping 
the  streets  free  from  impurities.  The  strict  police  system  of  the  metropolis 
is  also  a  matter  of  no  little  moment.  Water,  that  important  necessary  of 
hfe,  is  supplied  by  eight  different  incorporated  companies,  in  quantity, 
which,  according  to  a  statement  laid  before  parliament,  was  suflicient  to 
meet  a  yearly  consumption  of  228,914,761  hogsheads,  the  average  daily 
supply  being  at  the  rate  of  JOO  gallons  to  each  house.  The  lighting  of  the 
metropolis  is  effected  by  several  coal  gas  companies.  The  length  of  gas- 
pipes  laid  is  estimated  at  450  miles,  and  the  gas  is  conveyed  through  these 
into  7  or  8,000  streets. 

The  bridges  which  span  the  Thames  are  among  the  most  magnificent  m 
the  world,  and  celebrated  for  their  substantial  strength.  Three  of  these  : 
namely— London  Bridge,  rebuilt  and  opened  in  1831 ;  Southwark  Bridge, 
completed  in  1819,  and  Blackfriar's  Bridge,  open  since  1769,  afford  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  city  and  borough  of  Southwark. 
Higher  up  the  river,  Waterloo  Bridge,  opened  in  1817,  Westminster 
Bridge,  (1750),  and  Vauxhall  Bridge  (1816),  connect  the  districts  of 
Westminster  and  Lambeth.     London,  Waterloo,  Blackfriars  and  Westmiii- 
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ster  bridges  are  built  of  stone,  and  tliose  of  Southwarlc  and  Vaushall  of 
iron,  but  in  both,  the  metallic  arches  rest  on  piers  and  abutments  of  ma- 
sonry. These  bridges  vary  in  length  from  1,249  (Waterloo)  to  708  (South- 
wark.)  in  breadth  of  roadway  from  53  feet  (London)  to  SO  feet  (Vauxhall,) 
and  in  the  span  of  the  principal  arches  from  240  feet  (Southwark),  and  153 
feet  (London)  to  76  feet  (Blackfriar's.)  In  addition  to  these  communica- 
tions, the  Thames  Tunnel,  a  sub-aqueous  passage  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
Thames,  was  commenced  at  Rotherhithe  in  1825,  and  after  many  interrup- 
tions from  irruptions  of  the  super-jacent  waters,  was  completed  in  1843. 
Tlsis  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  structures  in  the  world,  and,  as  a  com- 
mercial avenue  between  London  and  Southwark,  very  advantageous.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  citizens,  but  wiil  serve  to  exhi- 
bit the  spirit  of  improvement  that  animates  them  in  all  that  is  useful  and 
ornamental. 

The  splendid  parks  of  London  are  truly  the  lungs  of  the  metropolis, 
Their  importance  as  places  of  recreation  and  pleasure  is  eclipsed  only 
by  the  healthiness  with  which  they  invest  the  largest  city  of  Europe. 
These  are  St.  James's  Park,  Hyde  Park,  Regent's  Park,  fcc,  in  the  West 
End,  and  Victoria  Park,  in  the  eastern  suburbs.  Regent's  Park  is  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  buildings,  and  contains  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  whose  collection  of  animals  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
attractive  objects  of  public  curiosity,  Hyde  Park  is  the  largest,  and  is  con- 
tinuous with  Kensington  Gardens,  a  large  enclosure  connected  with  the 
royal  palace.  The  Serpentine  river,  so  often  mentioned  as  a  resort  of  the 
youth  of  London  for  skating  in  winter,  is  a  large  oblong  pond,  partly  in 
Kensington  Gardens  and  partly  in  Hyde  Park.  These  parts  are  highly 
adorned  with  ornamentaJ  woods,  and  contain  several  statues  of  British 
heroes  and  statesmen. 

London  contains  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  of  England 
and  Wales.  No  city  in  the  world,  leaving  out  the  populous  cities  of  China, 
exceed  this  amount ;  and  even  Rome  in  her  palmiest  days  cannot  be  said  to 
have  surpassed  the  British  metropolis  in  this  respect.  We  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  consumption  of  food  by  this  mass  of  people,  but  it  must  be 
immense,  and  constant;  the  demand  gives  rise  to  several  trades,  the 
supply  is  in  general  abundant,  and  the  prices  of  provision  reasonably 
cheap.  The  comparative  values  of  provisions  in  New-York  and  London  are 
about  equivalent ;  but  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  house-rent  and  fuel, 
living  in  London  is  more  economical. 

The  City  of  London  is  governed  by  a  corporation  styled  the  Lord-mayor, 
Aldermen  and  Citizens  of  London.  It  consists  of  26  aldermen,  who  fill  the 
office  of  Lord-mayor  by  turns,  from  year  to  year,  two  sheriffs,  a  recorder, 
a  town-clerk  and  a  common  council  of  representatives,  elected  by  the  livery 
or  freemen  of  the  city.  The  citizens  are  distributed  into  twelve  companies, 
some  of  which  are  very  wealthy,  and,  as  before  remarked,  possess  splendid 
halls.  These  pertain  to  the  city  proper.  The  municipal  officers  of  West- 
minster are  a  High  Steward  and  High  Bailiff,  both  appointed  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  Abbey.  The  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  have  no 
municipal  authorities,  but  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  counties  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The  new  police,  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Department,  have  a  universal  surveillance  over  the 
public  peace,  and  stipendiary  magistrates  arbitrate  primarily  in  all 
cases  of  injury  to  persons  and  property,  and  in  nuisance  cases.  The 
military  garrison  of  London,  chiefly  employed  as  guards  to  the  public 
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offices,  consists  of"  several  regimejjts  of  foot  and  horse  guards,  stationed  in 
the  Westminster  and  Regent's  Park  and  in  the  Tower._ 

London  returns  twenty  members  to  parliament,  and  it  is  also  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  who  ranks  next  in  dignity  to  the  aich-bishops. 

We  may  noiv  take  a  summary  view  of  the  institutions  deroted  to  the 
people's  education.  London  contains  a  University,  erected  in  1836  by  Uoyal 
Letters  Patent,  for  conducting  examinations  in  literature,  science  and  art, 
and  conferring  academical  degrees.  It  is  governed  by  a  senate,  consisting 
of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor  and  a  body  of  fellows ;  the  chancellors  and 
fellows  being  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  vice-chancellor  elected 
annually  by  the  members  of  the  senate.  Connected  with  the  University  ace 
two  colleges,  named  University  College  and  King's  College — the  one  open 
to  students  of  all  religious  creeds,  and  the  latter  open  only  to  those  of  the 
established  religion.  The  great  public  schools  in  which  classicaJ  learning 
is  taught,  ace  St.  Paul's  School,  founded  in  1510 ;  Westminster  School,  in 
1590  ;  Christ's  Hospital  or  the  Blue  Coat  School,  in  1552  ;  the  Charter- 
house (Chartreux)  School,  in  1611;  Merchant  Tailor's  School,  in  1561; 
and  the  Mercer's  Company's  School,  1534.  There  ace  also  in  London  sixteen 
schools  of  medicine;  as  many  of  law,  and  five  of  theology  ;  four  patent,  and 
thirteen  or  fourteen  minor  theatres,  with  a  large  number  of  pseudo-theatri- 
cal exhibitions;  a  botanical  garden,  (at  Chelsea;)  a  horticultural  garden, 
(at  Turnham  Green ;)  two  zoological  gardens ;  besides  many  private 
establishments  devoted  to  similar  objects.  The  number  of  scientific,  pro- 
fessional and  literary  societies  exceed  one  hundred,  of  which,  about  twenty 
are  chartered.  The  institutions  connected  with  benevolent  objects  amount 
to  several  hundreds,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  affording  medical 
aid  to  the  afflicted  and  sick.  Some  of  these  are  unparalleled  in  the  extent  of 
their  operations,  and  the  large  amount  of  funds  voluntarily  subscribed  by 
their  members.  '  The  amount  received  for  missionary  and  religious  purposes 
alone,  annually  exceeds  half  a  million  sterling. 

London  manufactures  every  article  of  virtu  and  use.  It  is  the  centre  of 
industry,  as  it  is  of  commerce,  and  the  sciences.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
immense  operations  carried  on  within  and  without  the  city  in  this  line  would 
require  volumes.  A  glance  at  the  London  directory  will  give  a  better 
illustration  of  this  subject  than  we  are  able  to  effect  in  the  small  space 
allotted  to  our  descriptions.  We  may  state,  however,  the  approximate  num- 
bers engaged  in  some  of  the  leading  trades.  There  are  about  16,000  tailors, 
50  000  engaged  in  printing,  bindery  and  other  press  and  book-work ;  20,000 
shoemakers;  7000  bakers;  8000  butchers;  15,000  carpenters;  6000 
cabinet-makers:  6000  publicans;  2000  upholsterers  ;  8000  plumbers  and 
glaziers;  6000  brick-layers;  5000  house-painters;  5000 blacksmiths ;  2000 
white-smiths;  9000  plasterers,  and  about  2500  stone-masons.  But  it  would 
be  endless  to  name  the  artizans  in  the  several  branches, — all  are  there,  different 
only  in  number  and  the  amount  of  production. 

London,  in  reference  to  the  extent  and  activity  of  its  commerce,  stands 
without  a  rival ;  and  if  we  bring  it  into  comparison,  not  only  with  the  prin- 
cipal trading  cities  of  the  world,  but  even  with  some  of  the  states  that  are 
most  distinguished  for  commercial  activity,  we  shall  find  the  result  of  our 
enquiries  calculated  to  excite,  in  a  high  degree,  feelings  of  astonishment. 
In  reference  to  the  foreign  trade  of  London,  indeed,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  at  present  it  exceeds  not  only  that  of  every  other  city  of  the  world,  but 
even  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  all  countries,  except  France  and  the  United 
States. 
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The  vast  superiority  of  London  as  a  trading  place  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  and  facts.  Previous  to  the  reduction  of 
the  postage  on  letters,  London  supplied  one-third  the  post-office  revenue 
a  sufficient  indication  of  the  business  that  could  require  such  a  correspond 
dence.  A  knowledge  of  the  inland  and  coasting  trade  of  London  can  only 
be  arrived  at  by  approximate  calculations.  The  probable  value  of  mer- 
chandize transferred  yearly  by  the  trade  of  London,  may  be  estimated  at 
^300,000,000  sterling. 

The  Thames  itself  forms  the  Pokt  op  London  ;  and  for  several  miles 
below  the  city  the  river  is  constantly  crowded  with  vessels  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  the  masts  of  which  present  the  appearance  of  an  interminable 
forest.  The  limits  of  the  port,  however,  are  London  bridge  and  Deptford, 
The  upper  portion,  extending  from  London  bridge  to  Limehoose,  is  divided 
into  the  upper,  middle  and  lower  pools,  below  which,  as  far  as  Deptford, 
and  Greenwich,  axe  two  divisions,  named  Limehouse  Reach  and  Greenwich 
Reach.  Further  down  the  river,  Blackwall,  Rugsby,  Woolwich,  Galliona, 
and  Barking  Reaches  occur  in  succession.  The  celebrated  docks  connect- 
ed with  the  port  and  trade  of  London  have  been  noticed  in  a  former  page. 
These  great  works  are  built  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  together  with  their 
vast  warehouses  are  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  tobacco  warehouse  be- 
longing to  the  London  Docks  covers  an  area  of  live  acres,  and  the  under- 
ground vaults,  which  are  18}  acres  in  extent,  afford  stowage  for  60,000 
pipes  of  wine. 

In  short,  London  is  the  grand  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
a  place  to  which  the  traders  and  money-dealers  of  all  nations  resort.'  In 
respect  of  wealth  it  has  no  rival,  and  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  city  of  the 
ancient  world  which  may  be  put  in  comparison  with  it. 

The  ciiief  places  of  an  interesting  kind  near  London  are  Woolwich, 
Greenivich,  and  Deptford,  on  the  east ;  Dulwich  on  the  south  ;  and  Chelsea, 
Richmond,  Hampton  Court,  and  Windsor,  on  the  south-west. 

Woolwich  is  a  village  in  Kent,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  eight 
miles  from  London  by  land,  and  ten,  following  the  course  of  the  river 
Here,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  a  dockyard  for  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels of  the  royal  navy  was  established ;  and,  ever  since,  the  place  has  been 
distinguished  as  an  arsenal  for  naval  and  military  stores.  From  the  river  a 
view  is  obtained  of  the  dockyard  and  arsenal,  now  greatly  improved.  The 
ground,  for  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  is  bounded  by  a  stone  quay,  and  sur- 
rounded on  the  land  side  with  various  storehouses  and  workshops.  Among 
these  is  included  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  cartridges,  bombs,  gre- 
nades, and  shot.  Adjoining  are  barracks  for  artillery  and  marines,  military 
hospitals,  &c. ;  on  the  upper  part  of  Woolwich  Common  is  situated  a  royal 
military  academy  for  the  education  of  young  men  designed  for  the  army 
About  two  miles  farther  up  the  Thames,  at  the  head  of  the  reach,  is 
Blackwall,  on  the  north  bank,  with  its  noble  quay  for  steam-ships.  The 
river  now  bends  sharply  to  the  south,  and  again  returning  northwards,  en- 
closes like  a  peninsula,  on  the  north  side,  a  large  flat  piece  of  marshy 
ground,  called  the  Isle  op  Does.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  bend 
of  the  river  stands  Greenwich. 

Greenwich  is  a  small  town,  lying  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames, 
about  six  miles  below  Ijondon  Bridge,  following  the  windings  of  the  rivers, 
but  only  about  four  miles  by  land.  As  a  town,  Greenwich  is  of  no  mo- 
ment ;  its  hospital  and  parks  are  the  only  objects  of  attention.     Toward 
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institution  13  supported  by  a  payment  of  sixpence  per  month  from  every 
sailor  in  the  royal  navy,  by  certain  dues  and  donations,  and  other  means. 
The  number  of  individuals  who  reside  within  the  walla  is  nearly  3,500 
Tbe  inmates  have  a  strikingly  antique  air.  They  are  all  old  saiiors,  with 
countenances  well-browned  by  tropical  suns,  and  by  the  tempests  of  the 
ocean;  some  hobbling  on  a  wooden  leg,  others  with  an  empty  sleeve,  a  few 
with  only  one  eye.  Their  clothes  are  all  of  a  dark  blue  color,  of  an  anti- 
quated fashion.  A  number  wear  cocked  hats,  which  add  greatly  to  I  heir 
supposed  antiquity  ;  the  boatswains,  or  other  warrant  officers,  are  allowed  a 
yellow  trimming  or  lace  to  their  garments.  An  abundance  of  food  is  al- 
lowed, the  clothing  is  warm  and  comfortable,  the  accommodations  in  the 
house  are  good,  and  each  man,  according  to  his  rank,  has  from  a  shilling 
to  half  a  crown  a  week,  as  an  allowance  for  pocket-money. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  establishment  is  the  painted  hall,  which  is  in 
the  west  wing.  It  consists  of  a  great  room,  and  one  smaller,  but  equally 
lofty,  leading  from  its  upper  end  by  a  flight  of  steps.  A  vestibule  and 
flight  of  steps  are  between  tbe  outer  doorway  and  large  room.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  whole  interior,  on  entering,  is  very  imposing,  the  high  roof 
being  covered  with  paintings,  as  also  the  further  extremity  fronting  the  en- 
trance; and  although  these  paintings,  from  exhibiting  a  mixture  of  fantastic 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  with  royal  and  other  portraits,  are  not  individ- 
ually in  good  taste  or  of  any  value,  they  serve  to  give  a  good  general  effect 
to  the  noble  apartments  they  adorn.  Along  the  walls  are  hung  a  collection 
of  pictures,  partly  portraits  of  celebrated  navigators  and  admirals,  and 
partly  depicting  distinguished  naval  victories,  each  being  a  present  to  the 
institution  by  some  benefactor.  A  good  portrait  of  Captain  Cook,  by 
Dance,  presented  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  adorns  the  vestibule.  A  number 
of  portraits,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Dahl,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneiler,  and  others,  have 
been  presented  by  George  IV.  There  are  several  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
The  painted  ceiling  of  the  great  room  was  executed  by  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill,  in  1703,  and  several  subsequent  years ;  from  a  miscalculation  as  to  the 
time  required  for  the  work,  the  remuneration  fell  short  of  what  it  ought  to 
have  been.     It  is  related  that,  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  time  he  had 
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to  lie  on  his  back  painting  the  ceiling,  the  artist  could  never  afterwards  sit 
uprigiit.  In  the  smaller  apartment  are  shown  several  models  of  ships  of 
war,  admirably  executed  in  wood  ;  the  coat  worn  by  Nelsop  at  the  battle  of 
the  Nile ;  and  the  astrolabe  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  a  curious  brass  instru- 
ment of  antique  fashion,  used  for  nautical  observation.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  nearly  fifty  thousand  persons  annually  visit  this  magnificent  suite 
of  apartments,  in  which  the  excellent  taste  and  judgment  of  the  distin- 
guished architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  are  displayed  not  only  by  their 
just  proportion  and  embellishment,  but  in  that  studious  regard  to  pic- 
turesque form  and  outline  which  he  has  bestowed  in  all  his  designs. 

The  park  extending  behind  the  hospital — ever  open  to  the  public — com- 
prehends a  considerable  space  of  ground,  of  great  natural  and  artificial 
beauty.  A  pathway,  amidst  lines  of  tail  trees,  leads  to  a  piece  of  rising 
ground  or  mount — quite  a  hill  to  a  Londoner — which,  on  holidays,  gene- 
rally exhibits  a  mirthful  scene,  youth  of  all  classes  considering  it  as  a  feat 
to  run  down  the  slope  without  falling  or  making  a  stop.  On  the  summit  is 
the  Royal  Observatory,  founded  by  George  III.,  for  the  promotion  of  astro- 
nomical science,  and  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  some  men  of  distinguished 
ability.  An  astronomer-royal,  supported  by  the  crown,  constantly  resides 
and  pursues  mvestigations  in  the  Observatory.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  that,  from  this  spot,  British  geographers,  as  also  that  of 
America,  measure  the  longitude  in  their  maps  and  charts. 

Deptford  adjoins  Greenwich  on  the  west,  being  only  separated  from  it 
by  a  muddy  river  called  Ravensbourne,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  an  estu- 
ary, known  as  Deptford  Creek.  Like  Woolwich,  this  place  is  celebrated 
for  its  royal  dockyard,  commenced  also  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
dockyard,  with  the  victualling  department  and  offices,  covers  above  thirty 
acres.  While  Woolwich  is  now  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  custody  of 
naval  and  military  stores,  Deptford  is  chiefly  used  for  the  building  of  ships 
and  it  possesses  wet  and  dry  docks,  mast  houses  smiths  sh  ps  « ith  about 
twenty  forges  for  making  anchors.  Frcm  1  000  to  1  500  men  aie  usnily 
employed  here.  The  principal  dep6t  hovever  for  hrge  sessels  f  war 
laid  up  in  ordinary,  is  at  Shberness  near  the  mouth  ot  the  Thames 
Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  in  1698  studied  the  art  of  ship  buildmg  I 
Deptford.  In  the  Thames,  near  Deptford  may  be  seen  moored  the  hull 
of  a  ninety-eight  gun  ship,  called  the  Dieadnought  which  wis  dedicated  by 
George  IIL,  as  a  seaman's  hospital,  and  as  indicated  by  the  inscription  on 
its  side,  it  is  open  to  the  reception  of  sick  or  disabled  seamen  of  iny  nation 
This  noble  charity  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

DcLWicH  is  a  pretty  village,  lying  within  the  extended  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis,  in  Surry,  in  a  southerly  direction  from  London  Bridge.  Here 
Edward  Alleyn,  or  Allen,  a  distinguished  actor  in  the  reign  of  James  L, 
founded  and  endowed  a  hospital  or  college,  for  the  residence  and  support  of 
poor  persons,  under  certain  limitations.  The  founder  bequeathed  some 
pictures  to  the  institution,  and  the  colJection  was  vastly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  large  number  bequeathed  in  1810,  by  Sir  Francis  Bourgeious. 
A  splendid  new  gallery  was  opened  in  1817 ;  and  this  now  forms  a  most 
attractive  sight  to  all  who  delight  iii  the  fine  arts. 

Chelsea  is  a  village  on  the  west  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  only  eminent 
for  its  hospital  for  retired  invalid  soldiers,  an  institution  similar  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  asylum  for  decayed  sailors  at  Greenwich.  The  hospital,  which 
is  situated  on  a  flat  stretch  of  ground  between  the  village  and  the  Thames, 
and  was  planned  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  consists  chiefly  of  one  large  edi- 
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flee  of  red  brick,  several  stories  in  height,  forming  a  ccnfre  and  two  wings, 
or  three  aides  of  a  square,  with  the  open  side  towards  the  banit  of  the 
Thames.  On  the  north,  in  which  is  the  main  entrance,  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  simple,  being  ornamented  with  only  a  plain  portico.  The  inner 
part  of  the  centre  building  is  more  decorated,  there  being  here  a  piazza  of 
good  proportions,  forming  a  sheltered  walk  for  the  veteran  inmates.  It  the 
centre  of  the  open  square  interval  stands  a  statue  of  Charles  IL,  in  whose 
time  the  hospital  took  its  rise.  The  only  parts  of  the  house  considered 
worthy  to  be  shown  to  strangers  are  the  chapel  and  old  dining  hall,  both  in 
the  central  building.  The  chapel  is  neat  and  plain  in  appearance,  the  rows 
of  benches  being  furnished  with  prayer-books  and  hassocks,  and  the  floor 
being  paved  with  marble  in  ahernate  black  and  white  squares.  Above  the 
communion-table  there  is  a  painting  of  the  Ascension,  containing  some  good 
figures.  The  dining-hall  is  equally  spacious,  but  is  now  disused  as  a  refec- 
tory, though  the  tables  stand  ready  covered  for  use. 

The  usual  number  of  in-pensioners  is  about  476,  and  of  out-pensioners 
not  fewer  than  S0,000,  who  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  former  are  provided  with  all  the  necessaries,  and  the  latter  have  each 
pensions  varying  from  £"7  123.  to  J&54  15s.  yearly.  The  inmates  wear  an 
antique  garb  of  red  doth,  in  which  they  may  he  seen  ioitering  about  the 
village. 

Near  Sloane  Square,  Chelsea,  is  situated  a  large  bu  Id  ng  forming  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  for  the  support  and  pd  at  on  f  about  500  poor 
children,  whose  parents  were  non-commissio  ed  fficers  aid  privates  in  the 
army.  Each  regiment  contributes  annually  oie  days  piy  to  aid  in  sup- 
porting the  institution. 

Richmond  is  a  village  situated  on  the  s  uth  ba  k  of  tVe  Thames,  at 
about  nine  miles  by  land  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  s  xtee  i  miles  by  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  the  river.  The  most  pleaiant  n  ode  of  conveyance 
to  it  is  by  one  of  the  small  steamboats  from  H  gerford  St-i  ra,  for  then  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  seeing  numerous  beaut  ful  and  i  iteresting  spots  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  In  passing  upwards,  we  have  on  our  right,  Chelsea ; 
Fulham,  at  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  the  pretty 
village  of  Chiswick;  on  the  left,  Battersea,  Putney,  Mortlake,  the  royal 
residence  of  Kew  and  its  gardens  nevt  which  is  Richmond  The  village 
of  Richmond  stands  on  a  slope  overhangmg  the  river  and  possesses  no 
point  of  attraction.  Opposite  the  lUlage  is  a  stone  bridge  ct  'is  ng  the 
Thames,  which  is  here  very  much  narrowed  and  further  than  this  steam- 
vessela  do  not  go.  Richmond  is  only  interesting  from  its  exceedingly 
beautiful  environs.  South  from  the  village  a  pretty  steep  bink  ascends  to 
the  green  and  bushy  eminence  called  Richmond  Hill  and  Irom  the  walks 
on  its  prominent  front,  a  view  is  obtained  ot  the  beautilully  wooded  country 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Among  numerous  villas,  ornamental 
grounds,  and  other  attractive  objects,  may  be  seen  Twickenham,  situated  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Thames.  In  the  house  for 
which  the  present  was  erected  as  a  substitute,  lived  Pope,  the  poet,  and  his 
body  is  entombed  in  the  church.  Close  by  Twickenham  is  Strawberry 
Hill,  once  the  seat  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  now  belonging  to  Lord  Walde- 
grave.  Moving  onwards  along  the  brow  of  the  eminence,  and  passing  the 
well-known  hotel  called  the  Star  and  Garter,  we  enter  the  famous  Richmond 
Park,  which  is  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  ornamented  with  many 
magnificent  large  trees.  These  extensive  grounds  were  at  one  time  con- 
nected with  a  royal  palace,  but  there  is  now  no  such  edifice — one  or  two 
Vol.  IL  4 
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hunting  lodges  excepted,  and  these  are  not  used  by  royalty  ;  but  the  park  is 
stil!  a  domain  of  the  crown,  and  freely  open  to  the  public.  From  Rich- 
mond, it  is  but  a  short  excursion  to  Hampton  Court. 

Hampton  is  about  thirteen  miles  from  London  by  land,  and  twentj-fonr 
by  water,  on  account  of  the  windings  of  the  Thames.  The  village  is  unim- 
portant, and  the  chief  object  of  allractiori  is  Hampton  Court  Palace.  The 
palace,  which  is  situated  within  an  enclosed  garden  near  the  west,  or  per- 
haps more  correctly  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  was  originally  built  by 
Cardinal  Woisey,  and  a  portion  of  the  structure  which  he  reared  is  stiil  ex- 
tant in  the  northern  quadrangle.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the  humiliation 
and  forfeiture  of  that  servant  of  Henry  VIH.,  who  at  this  place  often  held 
his  court,  and  made  it  the  scene  of  his  Christmas  festivities  ;  here  Edward 
Vr.  was  born  ;  here  were  held  the  masques,  mummeries,  and  tournaments 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  Elizabeth;  here  James  1.  held  his  court  and  famous 
meeting  of  controversialists ;  here  Charles  I.  was  immured  as  a  state  priso- 
ner, and  took  feave  of  his  children  ;  here  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of 
Cromwell's  daughter  and  Lord  Falconberg ;  here  Charles  II  had  occasion- 
ally his  impure  residence ;  here  lived  William  and  Mary  alter  the  re\olut  on 
of  J  688 ;  and  here,  till  the  reign  of  George  II.,  royal  courts  were  sometimes 
held.  The  palace,  in  external  appearance,  is  a  lofty  and  magnificent  struc 
ture  of  red  brick,  or  m  d  w'  1  paJ  f  stone  cornices  and  edgings  to 
the  doors  and  windo  Al         h        1       d  fice  consists  of  three  quadran 
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I,  or  audience-chamber,  has  also  some  good  pic- 
tures ;  among  others,  a  painting  of  the  family  of  Louis  C  rnaro  i  person 
celebrated  for  his  extraordinary  temperance.  The  picture  which  is  from 
an  original,  by  Titian,  shows  Cornaro  and  three  generations  of  de»(,enddnt8 
who  appear  in  the  act  of  adoration  at  a  shrine.  There  are  likewise  por 
traits  of  Titian  and  his  uncle,  done  by  Titian  himself,  and  a  spirited  battle 
piece  by  Julio  Romano. 

The  fourth  apartment,  or  queen's  drawing-room,  is  enrn-hed  with  an  ex 
ceedingly  line  painting  of  Charles  I.,  a  whole  length,  by  Vandyke  esteemed 
the  best  likeness  we  have  of  that  monarch.  There  is  a  well  known  and 
most  beautiful  print  from  it  by  Sir  Robert  Strange,  the  prince  of  Enghsh 
line  engravers.  In  the  next  room,  or  state  bed-chamber,  the  visitor  will  see 
a  beautiful  portrait  of  Ann  Hyde,  daughter  of  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and 
mother  of  the  successive  queens,  Mary  and  Anne.  The  queen's  dressing- 
room  and  writing- closet,  and  Glueen  Mary's  state  bed-chamber,  which  fol- 
low, contain  many  fine  pictures,  by  Holbein,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  Louis  da  Vinci,  Albert  Durer,  and  others.  After  having  traversed 
these  stately  and  silent  halls,  the  visitor  is  led  out  through  a  long,  dreary, 
ill-lighted  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  are  ornamented  with  what  at  first 
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sight  he  may  suppose  very  wretched  daubs,  but  which  prove  to  be  some  of 
the  famous  cartoons  of  Raphael— productions  whose  praises  have  resounded 
over  the  whole  civilized  world.  ' 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  public  road  from  the  palace  gardens,  isBushv 
Park,  a  royal  domain,  and  now  the  residence  of  the  Clueen  Dowager,  em- 
bellished with  an  avenue  of  splendid  horse-chestnut  trees,  and  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  public. 

Windsor  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Berks,  at  the  distance  of  22  miles 
west  from  London  by  the  road'  through  Brentford,  but  may  now  be  reached 
in  less  than  half  an  hoar  by  the  Great  Western  railway  from  Paddington 
Windsor  occupies  a  rising  ground  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  is 
only  mterestmg  for  its  ancient  and  most  extensive  castle,  the  chief  country 
residence  of  the  queen.  The  gates  of  the  castle  are  close  upon  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  and  lead  to  enclosures  containing  a  number  of  mansions, 
barracks,  and  other  structures.  The  principal  portion  of  the  castle  occupies 
two  courts,  an  upper  and  lower,  of  spacious  dimensions,  and  having  be- 
tween them  a  large  round  tower  in  which  the  governor  resides.  In  the 
lower  court  is  St.  George's  Chapel,  an  elegant  Gothic  edifice,  in  which  ser- 
vice is  performed  on  Sundays  in  presence  of  the  royal  residents.  Besides 
the  chapel,  the  only  parts  of  the  castle  attractive  to  strangers  are  the  state 
apartments  in  the  upper  or  northern  quarter.  Behind  these  buildings,  facing 
the  north,  is  the  famed  terrace  of  the  castle,  from  which  a  view  is  obtained 
over  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  country. 

At  the  head  of  the  manufacturing  towns  stands  Manchester,  the  chief 
seat  of  the  principal  manufacture  of  England— that  of  cotton.  This  town 
IS  situated  on  the  river  Irwell,  in  the  south-east  district  of  Lancashire,  at 
the  distance  of  182  miles  from  London.  Inclusive  of  Salford,  a  separate 
municipality  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irwell,  and  also  comprehending  a  few 
connected  villages,  Manchester  contained  in  1841  a  population  of  290.183. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  a  perfect  level,  and,  from  whatever'  side 
It  IS  approached,  its  crowd  of  spires,  towers,  manufactories,  and  warehouses 
appears  mmglmg  with  the  smoke  that  hangs  over  it.  The  older  part  of  the 
town  clusters  round  the  collegiate  church,  an  elegant  and  spacious  struc- 
ture of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  or  extends  in  the  ancient  street  called 
Dean=gate  The  busiest  commercial  street  is  Market-street,  and  the  most 
elegant  is  Moaley-street.  The  town  contains  most  of  the  usuai  public 
buildings  to  be  found  in  one- of  its  size— a  town-hall,  infirmary,  prison,  ex- 
change, &.e  ,  besides  several  institutions  of  a  literary  and  scientific  charac- 
ter ;  and  several  of  these  buildings,  particularly  the  two  first,  are  of  remark- 
able elegance.  A  botanic  garden,  about  a  mile  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  is  a  great  ornament,  and  forms  a  most  delightful  as  well  as  instructive 
place  of  recreation.     There  is  also  a  zoological  garden. 

The  factories  of  Manchester  exceed  a  hundred  and  sixty  in  number ;  they 
employ  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  persons,  and  steam  enginery  equal 
in  power  to  six  thousand  horses.  About  four-fifths  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture of  the  kingdom  centres  in  Lancashire,  and  of  this  a  large  proportion 
is  confined  to  Manchester.  The  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  trade,  particularly 
the  last,  and  many  smaller  manufactures,  as  of  hats,  pins,  umbrellas,  &,c. 
are  also  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  this  town.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  making  of  machinery  has  of  bite  years  become  a  thriving  trade  in  Man- 
chester. 

Manchester  is  ctmnecfed  with  its  port,  Liverpool,  by  a  railway,  and  by 
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means  of  the  Irwell  and  numerous  canals ;  and  transports  and  receives  goods 

to  and  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Lbeos  the  chief  town  for  the  manntactnre  of  cloths,  is  situated  in  the 
West  Ridintr  of  Yorkshire,  on  a  slope  gently  rising  from  the  river  Aire,  at 
a  distance  of  189  miles  from  London,     It  contains  a  few  streets  of  haiid- 
some  house.,  hut  ..  in  many  other  English  manufacturing  towns    utility 
appears  to  be  more  in  contemplation  than  ornament  or  elegance.     The  pop- 
ulation in  1841  was  151.083.     There  are  some  goodly  public  struclure.  as 
a  court-house,  commercial  buildings,  theatre,  &c.,  and  the  town  enjoys  the 
beneHts  of  a  literary  and  philosophical  society,  an  institution  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  fine  arts,  and  several  public  libraries.  ^     .     . 
Leedaisthe  centre  of  a  large  district  devoted  to  the  making  of  mixed 
and  white  cloths.     Cloths  of  light  fabrics,  .„d  blankets  ajd  c„pet.  .re  a  so 
made  here  in  considerable  quantity;  but  the  mixed  and  white  cloths  form 
the  staple  of  the  business  of  the  district.    The  mode  in  which  these  are 
sold  in  Leeds,  give,  occion  tor  the  existence  of  two  public  buildings  of  a 
most  peculiar  nature.      They  are  called  respectively  the  Mixed  Cloth  H.I 
mid  the  White  Cloth  Hall.     A  description  of  the  former,  from  a  popular 
work,  will  convey  a.  idea  of  both.     "  The  Mixed  Cloth  Hall  was  ereMed 
in  1758   at  the  general  expense  of  the  merchants.     It  is  a  quadrangular 
edifice,  surrounding  a  large  open  area,  from  which  H  teceives  the  light 
abundantly,  by  a  great  number  of  lofty  windows  ;  it  is  128  yard,  m  length 
and  66  in  breadth,  divided  in  the  interior  into  .ix  departments  or  covered 
streets  each  inclnding  two  rows  of  stand.,  amountmg  m  number  to  1800, 
held  i,  freehold  p,o|.rt,  b,  v.rlon.  manufacturer.,  every  .land  beog 
marked  with  the  nSme  of  the  proprietor.     This  hall  is  exclusively  appropri- 
Sed  to  the  use  of  person,  who  ha,,  .erved  regular  apprenticeship  W  the 
trade  or  my.tety  of  making  colored  cloth,.     The  market.  ...  held  on  Toej- 
days  and  Saturdays,  and  only  for  au  hour  and  a  half  each  day,  at  which 
period  alone  .ales  can  take  place     The  market-bell  rings  .1  "■■^  »  «l«f  » 
the  morning  in  summer,  and  at  seven  in  winter,  when  the  markets  are 
sneedilv  filled,  the  benches  covered  with  cloths,  and  the  proprietor,  respect- 
ively take  thrir  .t.nds;  the  bell  ce.sing,  th.  buyer,  «»"».  "^  P'~"^ 
with  secrecy,  .ilence,  and  expedition,  to  b.rgam  for  the  cloth  they  may  re- 
ouire;  and  busine^i  is  thus  summarily  transacted,  often  invovmg  an  ex- 
change of  property  to  a  vast  amount.     When  the  time  .&'  ••""■S  »  «•'"■; 
nated,  th.  bell  again  rings,  and  .»y  merchant  staymg  m  the  hall,  after  it 
ha.  cJa^id,  becomes  liable  to  a  penalty.     The  bah  i.  under  the  manage- 
ment of  fifteen  trustees,  who  hold  their  meeting,  m  an  octagonal  buildmg, 
erected  near  the  entrance  to  this  hall." 

HonnmraLD,  WaKBUBLt.,  SAnnL.woura,  Hai-lai,  and  BnA»FOHD, 
.11  in  York.hire  and  Roohoac.  in  Lancashire,  are  other  town,  noted  for 
their  concern  in  the  cloth  manufacture  but  of  inferior  population,  .nd  not 
dirtinguished  by  any  remarkable  feature.  Ax.in.t.h  Kiod.umi.st,.,, 
Sto»,  imd  Wilton  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  c.rp.t  manufacture. 
BuADFORn,  in  Wiltshire  i.  distinguished  for  superfine  cloths. 

Pri„ton  and  Lanoa.tir  may  also  be  named  among  the  manufacturing 
towns  ;  the  former  contain,  the  comt.  of  Lancaster  county,  and  the  latter 
i,  celebrated  in  history  a,  a  Roman  station  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  old 
cJtle,found«lm  the  time  of  S-ver ,.  and  •'•^^"'•^l''';'?'r:i^ 
John  b'Gaunt.  Lancasttt  ha,  Ioiit  been  engaged  in  the  silk  and  cotton 
business,  and  i.  well  known  throughout  the  kmgdom  for  th.  .nperioiity  of 
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its  cabinet  ware,  which  employs  a  large  number  in  its  manufacture.  This 
town  is  rising  in  importance  as  a  railway  centre. 

Birmingham,  the  chief  town  in  the  kingdom  engaged  in  metallic  manu- 
factures, is  situated  in  Warwickshire,  at  the  distance  of  109  miles  from 
London.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  consists  chiefly  of  old  buildings,  is 
crowded  with  workshops  and  warehouses,  ajid  is  inhabited  principally  by 
manufacturers ;  but  the  upper  part  has  a  superior  appearance,  consisting  of 
new  and  regular  streets,  and  containing  a  number  of  elegant  buildings. 
Among  the  public  buildings  the  town-hall  calls  for  particular  notice,  being 
a  magnificent  structure  of  the  Corinthian  order,  in  the  proportions  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome.  The  population  of  Birmingham  in  1841 
was  182,fS2,  being  all,  except  a  small  fraction,  engaged  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures. 

Among  the  principal  manufactures  are  buttons,  in  immense  variety, 
buckles,  cloak-pins,  and  snuff-boxes  ;  toys,  trinkets,  and  jewellery  ;  polished 
steel  watcb-chains,  corkscrews,  &c. ;  plated  goods  for  the  dining  and  tea- 
table,  now  in  the  way  of  being  superseded  by  similar  goods  of  mixed  metal ; 
japanned  and  enamelled  articles  :  brass  work  of  ever    dp  w    da 

and  fire-arms;  medals  and  coins  of  various  kinds;      p    n  h    es      d 

pneumatic  apparatus;  grates,  fire-irons,  gas-light  burn  d 

pens.     Besides  almost  every  metallic  article  which  b  d      d 

curious,  useful  or  ornamental,  cut  crystal  is  produc  d 
while  certain  branches  of  the  cotton  trade  connected  w  h 
making  of  the  cloth  for  umbrellas,  braces,  girths,  &c.  h  h     d   h  n 

selves  here,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  th 

The  operations  of  the  Birmingham  manufactures  d  h    fly 

by  means  of  founderies,  rolling-mills,  die-stamping  m  d       n  ng 

lathes.     From  the  founderies  proceed  all  heavy  iron  g    d        d  n 

siderable  quantity  of  small  wares,  though  the  work      q       d    n      m 
these  articles  after  they  leave  the  sand  causes  a  cons  n         w    d 

the  use  of  the  die-stamp  in  preference.     By  the  latter 
buttons  and  other  small  articles  produced,  but  likewis        n  p  d  d 

tive  articles  of  many  various  kinds,  to  which  it  migh  b  upp  sed  h  h 
process  was  inapplicable.     The  rolling-mill  is  a  ponde    u  P     s- 

ing  out  ingots  of  metal  into  sheets  of  requisite  thinne  I      e,  a  con 

spicuous  machine  in  the  workshops  of  Birmingham,  is  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  articles  of  correctly  circular,  and  also  of  oval  form.  It  is  usually 
driven  by  steam  ;  and  in  many  instances  this  power  is  not  generated  in  the 
premises  of  those  who  use  it,  but  is  obtained  for  a  rent  from  some  engine 
kept  by  a  different  individual  in  the  neighborhood. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  soine  branches  of  trade,  and  the  activity 
of  some  kinds  of  machinery  at  Birmingham,  it  may  be  stated  that,  at  the 
pin-works,  some  years  ago,  50,000  pins  could  be  made  from  the  wire,  in 
an  hour ;  that  there  is  a  coining-mill  which  produces  between  thirty  and 
forty  thousand  pieces  of  coin  in  the  same  time ;  and  that,  from  1S05  to 
1818,  .5,000,000  stands  of  arms  were  made  for  public  and  private  service. 
The  making  of  steel-pens,  which,  before  1821,  was  scarcely  known,  is  now 
a  great  manufacture.  Probably  not  less  than  5,000,000  are  made  annually. 
The  article  was  originally  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  each  pen ;  and 
now,  from  improvements  and  facilities  in  the  manufacture,  144  are  sold  at 
the  same  money. 

Sheffield,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ranks  only  second  to  Bir- 
mingham as  a  seat  of  metallic  manufactures.     It  is  a  town  of  above  130,000 
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inhabitants,  great  part  of  whom  are  engaged  in  the  businesa  for  which 
Sheffield  is  remarkable.  The  situation  of  the  town,  upon  a  swelling  piece 
of  ground  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sheaf  and  Don,  gives  it  health  and 
cleanliness,  but  only  the  newer  streets  and  suburbati  villas  are  neat,  and 
the  town  is  constantly  involved  in  the  smoke  arising  from  the  manufactories. 
A  music  hall,  post-office,  and  medical  hall,  together  with  a  building  called 
the  cutlers'  hall,  in  which  the  members  of  that  trade  meet  for  an  annual 
banquet,  are  the  chief  public  buildings  boasting  of  any  elegance  of  exterior. 
Sheffield  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages  for  producing  knives  and  arrow 
heads.  From  such  small  beginnings,  it  advanced  in  the  course  of  ages  to 
its  present  distinction.  An  immense  quantity  of  knives,  scissors,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  surgical  and  mathematical  instruments,  is  now 
made  in  it.  The  manufacture  of  plate,  and  of  goods  in  imitation  of  it,  as 
also  of  carpenters'  tools,  printing  types,  hair-cloth,  and  many  other  articles, 
is  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent.  The  manufactures  of  Sheffield  have 
the  peculiarity  of  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  men  of  moderate  capital  and 
limited  business,  though  there  are  also  a  few  houses  which  engross  a  vast 
quantity  of  the  principal  trade.  The  establishments  for  the  grinding  and 
polishing  of  cutlery  are  among  the  most  striking  objects  of  curiosity  to  a 
stranger ;  and  the  show-room  of  the  Messrs.  Rogers,  cutlers  to  the  Royal 
Family,  is  a  splendid  museum,  where  all  the  local  manufactures  may  be 
seen,  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  the  finest  order. 

Coventry,  an  ancient  city  in  Warwickshire,  91  miles  from  London,  is  a 
great  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  ribbons,  and  also  of  watches.  Some  other 
manufactures,  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  last  century,  including 
gauzes  and  calimancoes,  have  declined,  leaving  these  alone  flourishing. 

Coventry  is  an  ancient  town  of  note,  and  contains,  besides  some  good 
modern  public  buildings,  an  old  church  of  remarkable  beauty  as  a  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  a  very  curious  old  hall  (St.  Mary's  Hali,)  used 
for  festive  purposes,  having  a  grotesquely  carved  oak  roof,  and  a  piece  of 
tapestry,  wrought  in  1450,  measuring  30  feet  by  10,  and  containing  80 
figures.  The  town  was  remarkable  in  early  ages  for  the  performance  of 
the  grotesque  religious  dramas  called  Mysteries,  and  for  the  shows  and  pa- 
geants which  took  place  in  celebration  of  the  visits  of  royal  personages. 
One  pageant  of  an  extraordinary  character  has  been  performed  annually 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is  designed  to  commemorate  a  real 
or  imaginary  incident,  which  is  thus  related  :  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  who 
possessed  the  property  of  the  tolls  and  services  of  Coventry,  exacted  his  dues 
so  rigidly,  that  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  aggrieved,  and  at  length  Godiva, 
his  pious  wife,  became  their  advocate.  "The  earl,  wearied  by  her  solicita- 
tions, promised  to  grant  her  request,  if  she  would  ride  naked  through  the 
town  at  mid-day.  His  terms,  according  to  ihe  legend,  were  accepted,  and 
the  countess  lode  through  the  town  with  no  covering  but  her  flowing  tresses. 
It  is  added,  that  she  had  modestly  commanded  every  person  to  keep  within 
doors  and  away  from  the  windows,  on  pain  of  dealli,  but  that  one  person 
could  not  forbear  taking  a  glance,  and  lost  his  life  for  his  curiosity.  The 
procession  commemorative  of  the  occurrence  includes  the  whole  of  the 
officials  of  the  corporation,  besides  a  female  of  easy  purchase,  who  rides  in 
a  dress  of  linen  closely  fitted  to  her  limbs  and  colored  like  them.  The 
curious  person  who  stole  the  glance  is  called  Peeping  Tom,  and  a  wooden 
image  of  him  is  to  be  seen  on  a  hou.se  in  the  city. 

Derby,  tlie  capital  of  Derbyshire,  is  an  ancient  but  now  considerably 
modernized  town,  situated  on  a  pleasant  slope  and  irregular  ground,  on  the 
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south  side  of  thq  vale  of  the  Derwent,  a  nver  tributary  to  the  Trent,  pursu- 
ing a  winding  course  through  the  countj,  aud  of  great  value  in  moving  mill- 
machinery.  Derby  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  productive  and  indus- 
trious districts  in  England,  particularly  as  respects  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  other  minerals.  In  the  town  and  its  neighborhood  there  are  large 
manufactories  of  lace,  galloons,  broad  silks,  silk  hosiery,  chtna,  marble, 
jewellery,  &.c. ;  several  extensive  mills  and  manufactories  have  been  built 
within  these  few  years,  and  the  machinery  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  escepting  some  new 
erections  in  the  corn-market,  an  infirmary,  and  an  old  church,  with  an  ele- 
gant and  conspicuous  tower,  it  owns  no  pilblic  building  worthy  of  remark. 
Though  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  stone  district,  the  houses  are  as_ usual  built 
of  brick.  Within  these  two  years,  Derby  has  come  prominently  into  notice, 
by  beinir  on  the  line  of  the  extended  series  of  railways  from  Durham  and 
Yorkshfre  to  London,  and  the  station  here  is  of  magnificent  proportions ; 
the  distance  from  London,  126  miles,  is  performed  by  railway  in  about  seven 
hours.  In  1840,  the  town  received  from  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt  the  munificent 
gift  of  a  pleasure-ground,  eleven  acres  in  extent,  and  called  by  him  the  Ar- 
boretum. It  is  replenished  with  walks,  seats,  and  every  way  fitted  up  for 
promenading  and  recreation;  it  is  opened  freely  two  days  in  the  week  to 
all  classes,  and  on  other  days  is  accessible  on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

CA.KLISLB,  which  in  early  times  was  distinguished  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Scottish  armies,  and  as  a  cathedral  city,  has  latterly 
acquired  some  note  as  a  seat  of  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  department 
of  cotton-spinning,  calico-printing,  and  the  weaving  of  ginghams,  &c.  The 
establishment  of  railway  communications  has  within  the  last  few  years 
added  to  its  commercial  prosperity. 

LivGRPooi.,  next  to  London,  is  the  greatest  port  in  the  empire.  It  is 
situated  in  Lancashire,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  at 
the  distance  of  36  miles  from  Manchester,  and  204  from  London.  The 
town  extends  for  about  three  miles  along  the  Mersey,  and  rather  more  than 
one  mile  inland,  the  situation  enjoying  a  slight  slope  towards  the  river 
On  the  side  next  the  country,  the  town  extends  Into  numerous  suburban  dis  • 
tricts  comprehending  many  villas,  the  residences  of  the  more  wealthy  citi- 
zens.'  Liverpool,  in  1841,  contained  296,487  inhabitants;  but,  inclusive 
of  the  immediate  environs,  and  the  persons  engaged  in  navigation,  the  whole 
number  is  believed  to  be  not  less  than  300,000.  Its  rise  has  been  sur- 
nrisinaly  rapid.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  only  a  smail  village: 
in  1700,  there  were  about  5,000  inhabitants ;  in   1760,  26,000 ;  and  in 

Liverpool  is  the  grand  medium  through  which  the  trade  of  England  with 
Irelaud  and  America  is  carried  on  ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  business  is  tran^ 
acted  by  its  merchants  with  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  East  Indies  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  leading  article  of  import  is  the  cotton  so  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufactories  of  Lancashire.  The  rural  produce  of 
Ireland,  cattle,  bacon,  poultry,  eggs,  &c.,  forms  the  import  next  in  amount. 
The  duties  paid  at  the  custom-house  of  Liverpool,  average  about  a  fifth  of 
those  paid  throutrhout  the  whole  kingdom.  About  10,000  vessels,  of  all 
kinds  averaging  about  200  tons  each,  visit  the  port  annually.  Liverpool  is 
the  great  outietlor  the  goods  manufactured  in  Lanciishire  and  Yorkshire 
for  sale  in  America.  It  is  stated  that  one  mercantile  house  m  the  Ameri- 
can trade,  has  in  one  year  shipped  and  received  goods  to  the  amount  of  a 
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million  sterling.  In  connection  ivitli  the  commerce  carried  on  with  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  large  transit  of  passengers.  This  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  a  periodical  series  of  well-appointed  and  quick-sailing  vessels, 
usually  termed  "liners;"  but  for  ten  years  past,  it  has  been  conducted  also 
by  means  of  steam-vessels.  There  are  aiso  steam-vessels  conveying  passen- 
gers, daily,  to  and  from  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  several  Welsh  ports,  and 
only  a  HtUe  leas  frequently  to  other  Irish  harbors,  and  to  several  ports  in 
the  south-western  division  of  England. 

The  town,  thus  so  extensively  concerned  in  that  commerce  from  which 
England  derives  its  chief  glory,  presents  many  external  features  not  unwor- 
thy of  its  mercantile  character.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the  docks,  a  mag- 
nificent series  of  deep-water  harbors,  extending  along  the  whole  front  of 
the  town.  They  are  13  or  13  in  number,  with  an  aggregate  superfices  of 
30  acres,  and  eight  mile*  of  quays '  In  the  year  ending  June  24,  1840, 
the  dues  paid  by  vessels  entermg  and  leavmg  them  was  ^197,477  18s.  6d. 
The  sight  of  these  dorks,  bnstlmg  with  numberless  masts,  and  a  scene  of 
constant  bustle,  from  loading  and  unloading,  hlls  a  stranger  with  astonish- 


The  town  contains  several  handsome  -itreets  the  chief  being  Castle-street 
and  Dale-street.  The  Town  Hall  and  Exchange  buildings  form  an  elegant 
and  impressive  assemblage  of  objects,  having  a  bronze  group  in  the  inter- 
mediate court,  commemorative  of  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson.  The  Custom- 
House  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  conspicuous  edifice,  but  in  a  heavy  style 
of  architecture.  The  other  public  buildings — the  Corn-Exchaoge,  Lyceum, 
Athenseum,  Wellington  Rooms,  Infirmary,  &.C.,  are  goodly  structures. 
There  are  upwards  of  thirty  churches  belonging  to  the  establishment,  many 
of  them  of  much  architectural  beauty ;  a  greater  number  of  chapels  be- 
longing to  various  denominations  of  dissenters ;  with  six  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  a  meeting-house  for  Quakers,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue.  The  chari- 
table institutions  are  numerous  and  well-conducted.  About  3,000  patients 
are  admitted  annually  into  the  In6rmary.  The  Blue-Coat  Hospital  main- 
t  '  d  educates  200  boys  and  girla.     The  school  for  the  blind  is  on  a 

mos  nsive  scale.     Several  handsome  and  spacious  theatres,  and  a  cir- 

pen  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.     At  the  Royal  Liverpool  In- 
u     n  public  lectures  are  given ;  and  attached  to  it  is  a  philosophical 

pp  and  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities.     A  botanic  garden  was 

bl   h  d  in  1801,  at  an  expense  of  >£10,000.     There  is  also  a  mechanics' 

n  n  of  unusual  extent  and  elegance,  having  been  erected  at  an  ex- 

p  f  ^11 ,000.     It  includes  schools  for  the  young,  as  weli  as  for  the 

d  1  ;  and  in  the  amount  of  its  funds,  and  variety  of  the  branches  of 

k       1      e  taught,  the  establishment  may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  univer- 

y         he  middle  and  working  classes  of  Liverpool.     Among  the  remark- 

b  bj  cts  connected  with  the  town,  the  ornamental  Cemetery  of  St. 
J  formed  out  of  an  old  stone  quarry,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice. 

I  3  a  statue  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  interred  in  it.     The  Man- 

h  d  Liverpool  Railway  was  the  first  of  any  extent  built  in  England, 

and  II  considered  as  one  of  the  best. 

B  L,  a  large  sea-port  town,  is  situated  partly  in  the  county  of  Somer- 

d  partly  in  that  of  Gloucester,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Avon  and 
Frome,  and  about  ten  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  former  (which  is  na- 
vigable) with  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  is  one  of  a  few  English  towns  which 
possess  the  dubiously-acknowledged  privilege  of  being  counties  in  them- 
selves, and  it  is  also  the  cathedral  city  for  the  diocese  of  Bristol,     Bristol 
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is  an  ancient  town,  and  has  long  enjoyed  diatinction  as  a  sea-port.  Previ- 
ous to  tlie  rise  of  Liverpool,  to  which  it  is  now  greatly  inferior,  it  was  the 
chief  port  of  the  west  of  England.  It  still  possesses  considerable  trade, 
and  has  further  of  late  years  become  the  seat  of  some  active  and  thriving 
manufactures.  Sugar,  rum,  and  tea,  ai>e  the  chief  foreign  imports,  while 
the  chief  exports  are  the  native  manufactures,  and  cotton,  woollen,  and 
linen  goods.  The  chief  native  manufactures  are  soap,  glass  bottles,  various 
metallic  wares,  drugs,  dyes,  and  soda.  It  is  honorable  to  Bristol  that,  as 
in  its  ancient  days  of  supereminency  as  a  port,  it  sent  out  the  first  English 
vessel  across  the  Atlantic,  (that  of  Cabot,  which  discovered  Nortii  Ame- 
rica,) so,  in  these  days,  it  was  the  first  to  establish  a  communication  by 
steam  with  the  same  continent.  This  was  done  in  1838,  when  the  Great 
Western  performed  its  first  voyage.  The  population  of  Bristol,  in  1841, 
was  132,396. 

Bristol  is  a  well-built  town,  containing  many  spacious  streets  and  squares, 
and  extending  into  spveral  beautiful  suburban  villages :  as  Clifton,  Kings- 
down,  and  St.  Michael's,  where  the  residences  of  the  wealthiest  citizens 
are  placed.  The  city  contains  many  public  structures  of  an  interesting, 
character.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Gothic  architecture, 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Radclifle  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  England.  The  "  floating  harbor,"  formed  out  of  the  ancient  beds 
of  the  two  livers,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  extent  of  quay,  is  a  most 
impressive  object;  the  cost  of  its  construction  was  not  much  less  than 
^00,000.  The  Guildhall,  Jail,  Commercial  Rooms,  and  Institution, 
(which  contains  a  library,  hall  for  lectures,  &c.,)  are  other  public  buildings 
of  an  elegant  appearance.  Clifton,  being  the  site  of  a  well-known  hot 
well,  contains  a  suit  of  baths  and  pump-rooms. 

Newca9tle-on-Ttne,  an  ancient  and  prosperous  seat  of  commerce,  oc- 
cupies a  somewhat  incommodious  situation  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the 
Tyne,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  locally  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  and  by  means  of  a  bridge  across  the  Tyne  is 
connected  with  the  populous  borough  of  Gatehead,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham. It  owes  the  origin  of  its  name  to  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  erected  a  fortress  on  the  high  bluft"  which  here  over- 
hangs the  river,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Newcastle.  For  ages  the  town 
was  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  as  a  protection  against  invading  Scottish 
armies ;  these,  however,  have  disappeared,  and  in  modern  times  the  town 
has  spread  over  the  irregular  acclivities  and  upland  which  border  the  river. 
The  old  fort  or  castle  still  exists,  also  the  ancient  Gothic  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  whose  elegant  turret  is  conspicuous  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  mam  cause  of  the  increasing  importance  of  Newcastle,  is  its  fortunate 
situation  in  the  midst  of  the  great  coal-field  of  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, the  produce  of  which  finds  a  ready  outlet  by  the  Tjne.  The  plenti- 
fulness  of  coal  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  numerous  manufactures, 
amonif  which  are  numbered  cast  and  wrought  iron,  machinery,  lead,  glass, 
chemical  productions,  pottery,  soap,  and  glue.  The  older  parts  of  the  town 
near  the  river  exhibit  a  busy  scene  of  industry ;  here  are  crowded  together 
ship  and  boat-building  yards,  wharfs  for  vessels,  iron-founderies  and  ma- 
chine-manufactories, and  all  the  usual  works  connected  with  a  great  sea- 
port. The  streets  in  this  quarter  are  dirty  and  smoky,  but  other  parts  ot 
the  town  are  of  great  elegance.  Since  1834,  by  the  extraordinary  energy 
and  taste  of  Mr.  Richard  Grainger,  a  speculating  architect,  a  large  portion 
of  the  town  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  with  handsome  stone-houses. 
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amidst  whfeili  are  various  public  buildings,  including  a  theatre,  an  exchange, 
extensive  markets,  &.c.  Newcastle  must  be  considered  the  metropolis  of  a 
rich  and  populous  district,  including  Tyneraouth,  North  and  South  Shields, 
(all  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,)  Sunderland,  Durham,  and  Gatehead  ;  and 
with  these  it  is  intimately  connected  by  means  of  the  river,  railways,  or 
otherwise.  At  Shields  and  Sunderland  are  the  great  dep6ta  of  shipping  in 
the  coal  and  other  trades.  Besides  its  remarkable  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial industry,  Newcastle  is  distinguished  for  its  philosophical  and  lite- 
rary institutions,  no  other  town  of  its  kind  possessing  so  many  inhabitants 
of  cultivated  tast«. 

Hull,  (properly  Kingston-upon-Hull,)  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  River  Hull  with  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  in  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  of  which  district  it  is  the  principal  town.  It  commands  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  inland  navigation,  not  only  by  means  of  the  Trent, 
Ouse,  Derwent,  and  other  branches  of  the  Humber,  but  by  means  of  canals 
connecting  with  those  streams,  and  penetrating  to  the  very  heart  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  manufactures  of  York  and  Lan- 
cashire towards  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  chief  seat  of  the  northern 
whale  fishery,  and  one  of  the  most  important  stations  for  steam-navigation 
in  the  island,  having  packets  of  that  kind  voyaging,  not  only  to  London, 
Newcastle,  Leith,  and  Aberdeen  beaides  many  inland  places  in  its  own 
district,  but  to  Rotterdam  Hamburo-     nd  lly  f  h    p 

in  what  is  more  particularly  called  the  n     I     f  E      p       H  11  d 

port  so  early  as  the  reign  if  Edward  VI  d         h  h      n     y 

it  was  a  great  depfit  lor  arms  on  which  h     p  11 

time  of  the  civil  war  became  an  objec     f     u  h  mpo  Th       f    al 

of  its  governor.  Sir  John  Hotham  to  g  p        h        m        Ch    I     I 

or  even  to  admit  his  majesty  w  ithin  th    g  p  n    d         n 

English  history.     For  some  years  ow  ng  u        n  m 

branches  of  the  commerce  ot  the  po      1  j        n    d     d    1  1 

than  an  advance  ;  but  it  is  still  a  tonn    f  I  d       F       h  mmo- 

dation  of  the  shipping  there  is  a  spl     d  d        g      1  d     k     p       a 
amount  of  quayage  said  to  measure  60  000    qu        j     d  d        h     11 

the  suitable  accommodations  for  storing  qu        y    f  n      1  an  1 

Chester  is  one  of  the  less  importan       d  1       p  p  1  f   1 

cial   towns  of  England.     Such  impo  h  p  ss 

commercial  town,  is  enhanced  by  its  b    ng  y  nd       h  d    1 

city,  and  the  residence  of  a  considerahl        mb       f  p  d  p     d  n 

circumstances.     It  is  also  remarkable  f  q     y      d        1  1    s- 

sociations,  as  well  as  for  some  local  fe  f  I  k  nd 

It  is  situated  within  a  bend  of  the  D  f      m !     f         1     p    n      h 

that  river  joins   an  estuary  branching  f  1     I     h  Ch         I      Th      w 

pr'nc'pal  streets  cross  each  other  at  ri  h         1  lb  11 

rounded  1  y  the  massive  wails  which  w  g  n  lly  d     g     d        p 

fro  n  va  1  ke  aggression,  but  are  now      ly        f  1  g       bl     p 

nade  from  which  some  pleasant  view      f   h  d    g  Y       Y  ^ 

obta  ned      The  streets  are  formed  in  1    11        d  f    ock  h       h 

lowe  t  floor  of  each  house  is  under  th  1  1  f  h  g  d  b  1  nd  h  gh 
look  ng  out  upon  the  carriage-way  inf  Thphfp         g       ar 

not  here,  as  is  usually  the  case,  formed        1         11  1  ng    h  ts 

but  in  a  piazza,  running  along  the  fro        f  wl  Eld  II  d    h 

first,   and   in  Scotland  more   correctly    h  d   fl  f   h     h 

These  piazzas,  called  in  Chester  "  th    R  w  bl     f    m    h 
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OU  ENGLAND    AND    WALES, 

which,  and  some  oilier  respects,  it  is  a  rising  rival  of  the  neighboring 
town  of  Portsmouth.  The  population  in  1841  was  19,334,  and  is  now 
estimated  at  40,000. 

Oxford,  the  chief  of  the  University  cities,  i--  the  principal  town  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  the  confluem  e  of  the  Isis  and  Cher- 
well,  at  the  distance  of  58  miles  from  London  Besides  being  the  seat  of 
the  celebrated  university  named  from  it,  it  is  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see. 
Containing  twenty  colleges  and  five  "  haila,"  a  cathedral,  and  thirteen  ele- 
gant parish  churches,  besides  the  Radcliffe  Library,  the  University,  Theatre, 
and  several  other  elegant  public  buildings,  all  condensed  into  a  small  space, 
amidst  streets,  some  of  which  are  straight  and  elegant,  while  none  except  a 
few  of  an  obscure  character  are  mean,  Oxford  appears  to  a  stranger  as 
beautiful  externally  as  its  historic  character  renders  it  venerable.  The 
High-street,  in  which  several  colleges  are  situated,  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  world.  The  origin  of  the  uni- 
versity is  usually  attributed,  but  upon  no  certain  authority,  to  King  Alfred. 
Oxford  has  certainly,  however,  been  a  famed  seat  of  learning  since  the 
twelfth  century.  Each  college  and  hal!  has  its  own  students  and  teachers, 
revenues  and  regulations  ;  yet  they  are  all  united  under  the  government  of 
one  university.  The  officers  by  whom  the  university  is  immediately  gov- 
erned, are  the  chancellor,  high  steward,  vice-chancellor,  and  two  proctors. 
In  addition  to  the  private  ofBcers  in  each  college  and  hall,  who  see  that  due 
order  and  discipline  are  preserved,  and  all  the  liberal  sciences  taught, 
there  are  twenty-three  public  professors  of  the  several  arts  and  sciences 
The  students  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  varied  according  to  their  status  in  the 
college.  They  all  live  within  the  precincts  of  their  respective  colleges,  or 
lodge  iu  licensed  boarding-houses. 

Cambridge  is  the  chief  town  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Cam,  at  the  distance  of  50  miles  from  London.  It  is  also  an  elegant  city, 
though  less  so  than  Oxford.  The  university  has  no  certain  date  before 
1229  :  it  comprehends  seventeen  colleges,  which  in  most  respects  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Oxford.  King's  College  Chapel,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.,  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  structure  in  either  of  the  two  university 
towns. 

Portsmouth,  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  British  navy,  is  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Isle  of  Portsea,  in  Hampshire.  To  the  west  of  the 
island  is  the  bay  called  Portemouth  Harbour,  excelling  every  other  on  the 
coast.of  England  for  its  spaciousness,  depth,  and  security.  The  obvious 
utility  of  this  harbour  in  such  a  situation,  caused  it  to  be  used  at  an  early 
period  as  a  station  for  shipping,  and  hence  the  rise  of  the  town  of  Ports- 
mouth on  the  narrow  inlet  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  English 
Channel.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  strait  between  the  mouth  at 
this  harbour  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  forms  the  celebrated  roadstead  of  Spit- 
head,  which  is  capable  of  containing  a  thousand  sail  at  anchor  in  the  greatest 
security.  The  original  or  old  town  of  Portsmouth,  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls  ;  the  modern  suburban  towns  of  Portsea  and  Southsea,  respectively 
situated  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  original  town  ;  and  the  town  of  Gos- 
port,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  inlet  to  the  harbour,  may  all  be  said  to  form 
one  cluster  of  population,  probably  numbering  not  less  than  100,000.  The 
beach  opposite  Southsea  being  well  adapted  for  sea-bathing,  has  caused  that 
suburb  or  village  to  become  a  watering-place  of  some  note. 

The  docks,  arsenal,  building-yards,  and  all  the  various  other  establish- 
ments concerned  with  the  fitting  out  and  safe  keeping  of  the  national  ship 
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ping,  render  Portsmouth  an  object  of  wonder  to  all  who  =ee  li  for  the  first 
time.  Tlie  Dook-jafd  includes  the  great  area  of  100  acres  The  Smithery 
is  a  vast  building,  where  anchors  are  wrought,  weighing  from  seventy  to 
ninety  hundred  weight  each.  On  the  Anchor-Wharf  hundreda  of  these 
useful  implements  are  piled  up,  ready  for  immediate  service  The  Ropery, 
where  the  cordage  for  the  vessels  ia  prepared,  is  three  stones  high,  54  feet 
broad,  and  1094  feet  long.  The  Gun-Wharf  is  an  immeDse  arsenal,  consist- 
ing of  various  ranges  of  buildings  for  the  reception  of  naval  and  military 
stores,  artillery,  &c.  The  Small  Armory  is  capable  of  containing  25,000 
stand  of  arms.  There  is  a  naval  college,  where  a  hundred  scholars,  in  time 
of  war,  and  seventy  in  time  of  peace,  are  taught ;  thirty,  who  are  the  children 
of  officers,  being  maintained  and  educated  at  the  public  expense.  During 
war,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  establishments  con- 
nected with  the  public  service  at  Portsmouth  has  amounted  to  5000.  The 
principal  buildings  connected  with  the  arsenal  and  dockyards,  are  the  com- 
missioner's house,  the  government  house,  the  victualling  ofBce,  the  port- 
admiral's  house,  and  the  naval  and  military  barracks.  The  promenade  along 
the  fortifications  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of  the  town. 
Among  objects  of  curiosity,  we  may  specify  the  Victory,  Nelson's  flag-ship 
at  Trafalgar;  the  Semapore  Telegraph;  and  the  house  (No.  110  High- 
street)  in  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  temporarily  residing,  when, 
in  front  of  it,  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  Lieutenant  Felton,  in  L6S8.  The 
church  of  Portsmouth  is  a  spacious  Gothic  structure,  with  a  comparatively 
modern  tower,  useful  as  a  landmark  to  seamen.  There  are  various  charita- 
ble institutions  connected  with  the  town,  chiefly,  however,  for  the  relief  of 
disabled  and  sick  seamen. 

Plymoitth  is  another  important  naval-stafion,  besides  being  a  thriving 
commercial  town.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  spacious  haven  of  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  east  aide  of  a  tongue  of  land  formed 
by  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  Plyra  and  Tamar,  which  here  empty  them- 
selves into  the  sea.  Essentially  connected  with  Plymouth  is  Devmporl, 
situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  properly  an  appendage  of 
Plymouth,  though  of  late  years  distinguished  by  a  separate  name.  Plymouth 
having  gradually  risen  from  the  condition  of  a  small  fishing-town  to  its  present 
size,  most  of  the  streets  are  irregular,  and  by  no  means  elegant  or  commo- 
dious ;  but  the  new  parts  of  the  town  ate  handsome,  and  are  spreading 
rapidly. 

Plymouth  carries  on  a  considerable  tnde  in  timber  with  North  America 
and  the  Baltic,  and  an  intercourse  his  been  established  with  fhe  West 
Indies.  The  coasting  trade  is  chiefly  with  London,  Newcastle,  Newport, 
{in  Wales,)  and  Bristol.  The  chief  imports  are  co^i,  culm,  corn,  wine,  and 
timber. 

It  is  as  a  naval  and  military  station  thit  the  town  is  chiefly  di=itmgui=hed 
Situated  upon  a  capacious  and  secuie  natural  harboui,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  English  Channel,  it  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  fleets  having  a 
ready  exit  from  it  upon  any  expedition  towards  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Indies,  or  America.  The  dock,  which  is  situated  at  Devonport,  (formerly 
on  that  account  called  Plymoush  Dock,)  extends  along  the  bank  of  the 
Tamar,  in  a  curve  3500  feet  in  length,  with  a  width  at  the  middle,  where,  it 
is  greatest,  of  1600  feet,  and  at  each  extremity  1000,  thus  including  an  area 
of  96  acres.  Of  the  fortifications  connected  with  Plymouth,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  citadel,  which  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  is 
placed  in  a  most  commanding  situation  on  the  east  end  of  the  height  called 
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the  Hoe,  which  shelters  the  town  from  the  sea.  It  is  exceedinn-jy  well 
fortified,  and  is  constantly  garrisoned.  It  contains  the  residence  of  the 
Governor  of  Plymouth,  and  barracks  for  five  or  six  hundired  troops.  The 
Victualling  Office,  an  important  establishment,  containing  storehouses 
granaries,  baking-houses,  and  cellars  for  supplying  the  meat  bread  and 
liquors  required  to  provision  the  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy  occupies  a 
splendid  building  in  the  adjacent  township  of  East  Stonehouse.  The  port 
of  Plymouth  IS  distinguished  for  its  capacity,  and  the  security  which  it 
affords  m  its  several  parts.  It  is  capable  of  containing  2000  sail,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  three  divisions  or 
harbours— Sutton  Pool,  immediately  adjoining  the  town-  Cutwater  an 
extensive  sheet,  formed  by  the  estuary  of  Ihe  Piym ;  and  the  harbour  or'bav 
of  Hamoaze.  At  the  mouth  of  these  harbours,  the  great  bay  of  Plymouth 
Sound  forms  an  excellent  roadstead,  which  is  now  completely  secure  by  the 
erection  of  the  breakwater  across  its  entrance.  This  work  is  an  insulated 
mole,  or  vast  heap  of  stones,  stretching  across  the  entrance  of  the  sound  so 
(ar  as  to  leave  a  passage  for  vessels  at  either  end,  and  opposing  a  barrier  to 
the  heavy  swell  rolling  m  from  the  Atlantic.  Its  length  is  1700  yards  the 
eastern  extremity  being  about  60  fathoms  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Carlos's  Rocks 
and  the  western,  300  west  of  the  Shovel  Rock.  The  middle  part  is  con' 
tinned  m  a  straight  line  1000  yards,  and  the  two  extremities  incline  towards 
the  northern  side  of  the  straight  part  in  an  angle  of  about  120  degrees. 
This  great  work  was  begun  August  12, 1813.  During  its  progress  convinc- 
ing proofs  of  lis  efficacy  and  utility  were  afforded.  The  expense  of  erectine 
the  breakwater  is  estimated  at  ^(,171,100.  The  Eddystone  Lighthouse  is 
an  important  appendage  to  the  harbour,  the  entrance  of  which  would  with- 
out  this  beacon,  be  extremely  dangerous.  ' 

The  public  buildings  of  Plymouth  are,  the  Custom-house,  the  Exchange 
the  Achensum,  the  Public  Library,  the  Theatre,  the  Classical  and  Mathe- 
matical School,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  &c.  Of  the  two  parish  churches 
the  most  ancient  is  that  of  St.  Andrew,  built  previously  to  1291,  a  handsome 
building  of  the  Gothic  order  ;  Charles's  Church  is  also  a  Gothic  structure 
Among  the  charitable  institutions,  which  are  about  thrirty,  are  a  work-house' 
a  public  dispensary,  an  eye-infirmary,  a  lying-in-charity,  a  public  subscrip- 
tion school,  almshouses,  Bible  societies,  &c. 

Bath  is  reckoned  the  best  built  town  in  England,  and  is  a  favorite 
residence  of  the  higher  classes,  either  for  recreation  or  in  pursuit  of  health 
It  IS  situated  m  Somersetshire,  at  the  distance  of  about  108  miles  west  from 
London,  and  lies  in  a  valley  divided  by  the  River  Avon.  Though  of  great 
antiquity,  the  place  came  into  notice  and  rose  to  importance  in  compara- 
tively modern  times,  in  consequence  of  possessing  certain  hot  mineral 
springs,  considered  to  be  efficacious  in  ihe  cure  of  different  complaints 
The  water  issues  from  the  ground  at  a  temperature  of  109°  to  117°  of  Fah- 
renheit, and  the  quantity  discharged  daily  from  the  various  outlets  is  184  330 
gallons.  The  water  baa  been  analyzed,  and  is  found  to  contain  sulphate  of 
lime,  with  considerably  lesser  proportions  of  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
Boda,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  also  a  minute  portion  of  silica 
and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  stimulating  in  its  properties,  and  is  said  to  be  most 
successful  m  cases  of  palsy,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  cutaheous  diseases. 
Over  the  springs  there  are  elegant  pump-rooms  and  baths.  The  modern 
parts  of  the  town  are  built  as  streets,  crescents,  and  squares,  the  houses 
being  of  polished  sandstone,  and  in  some  instances  constructed  with  much 
taste.     Living  is  expensive  in  the  town  during  the  fashionable  season. 
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Cheltenham  competes  with-Bath  as  a  fashionable  resort  for  valetudina- 
rians, TQal  or  imaginary.  It  ia  situated  in  Gloucestershire,  88  miles  west 
from  Loniion,  and  39J  north-east  of  Bath.  The  situation  is  exceedingly 
delightful,  being  remarkably  well  sheltered  by  the  range  of  Coteswold  Hills 
on  the  north-east,  and  having  aij  exposure  to  the  south  and  west ;  it  is  on 
this  account  preferred  to  all  other  towns  in  England  by  persons  from  India 
and  other  hot  climates.  Besides  being  attractive  from  the  salubrity  and 
mildness  of  its  cUmate,  Cheltenham,  like  Bath,  possesses  mineral  springs 
reckoned  of  value  for  medical  purposes,  but  particularly  for  invalids  with 
diseased  livers.  There  are  several  springs,  some  of  which  are  chalybeate,  but 
their  properties  and  strength  are  liable  to  variations.  Cheltenham  i a  laid 
out  in  a  very  ornamental  manner,  with  walks  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  may 
be  described  as  perhaps  the  prettiest  town  of  a  small  size  in  England.  As 
in  Bath,  the  expense  of  living  is  very  great,  and,  as  a  consequence,  can  only 
he  borne  by  the  rich. 

Brighton,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  has  risen  into  importance  within  the 
last  sisty  years,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  beach  remarkably  well  adapted 
for  sea-bathing,  and  partly  from  its  attracting  the  regard  of  George,  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  reared  a  marine  palace  here,  in  a  Chinese  style.  "Brighton 
is  an  elegant  and  airy  town,  with  much  to  render  it  agreeable  as  a  place  of 
residence  for  persons  in  affluent  circumstances.  The  Steyne,  a  spacious 
and  beautiful  lawn,  nearly  surrounded  by  houses,  and  Marine  Parade,  and 
several  terraces  overlooking  the  sea,  furnish  delightful  walks;  while  the 
Baths,  Theatre,  Assembly  Rooms,  &c.,  form  additional  attractions.  There 
is  a  regular  intercourse  with  Dieppe  by  steam-vessels.  The  Chain-Pier  is  a 
remarkable  object ;  it  was  erected  in  1823,  at  an  expense  of  ^30,000,  and 
is  1134  feet  long. 

Among  other  towns  of  this  class,  we  can  only  notice  Herne  Bav,  Mar- 
gate and  Ramsgatb,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  chief  places  of  summer  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  to  and  from  which  steamers  ply  daily.  Herne  Bay  is  a  place  of 
recent  date,  rising  into  notice,  and  possessing  a  pleasant  open  beach,  with 
space  for  promenading.  Margate  is  a  town  of  a  much  earlier  date,  situated 
in  an  open  part  of  a  bold  line  of  chalky  cliffs,  and  consists  of  a  confused 
cluster  of  streets,  with  some  lines  of  building  of  a  more  airy  description  in 
the  environs.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  shops,  bazaars,  and  places  of 
amusement  during  the  bathing-season  ;  it  also  possesses  numerous  respecta- 
ble boarding-houses,  where,  on  moderate  terms,  a  person  may  reside  for  a 
short  time  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  At  these  houses,  parties  of  pleasure 
are  made  up  for  the  day,  the  expense  of  ears  and  refreshments  during  the 
excursion  being  defrayed  by  general  contribution.  Within  a  mile  or  two 
along  the  coast  is  another  summer  retreat  called  BnoAnsTAiGS  ;  and  beyond 
it,  at  an  equal  distance,  is  Ramscjatb.  The  chalk  cliffs  here,  which  are 
bold  and  precipitous,  afford  a  high  and  salubrious  position  for  the  chief  part 
of  the  town,  and  beneath  there  is  a  fine  tract  of  sandy  beach  for  the  use  ef 
bathers.  The  harbour  at  Uamsgate  is  one  of  the  best  in  England,  and 
affords  shelter  to  all  kinds  of  vessels  in  the  Downs. 

Of  the  class  of  Cathedral  Towns,  besides  those  which  have  been  already 
noticed  under  other  heads,  we  can  here  only  advert  to  three  of  more  than 
usual  importance. 

Cantrrdusy,  the  capital  of  Kent,  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  having 
formed  the  seat  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  to  St.  Augustine,  the 
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apostle  of  Christianity  to  Britain  in  the  sixth  century.  In  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  the  town  derived  great  importance  from  the  erection  or 
et  *  f  thedral  on  a  mo-t  extensive  scde  and  of  the  purest  Gothic 
h  In        2    h  h    p       pdl  h  d        tl  e  famous 

Bkh  dgar  hpod  dern  1170, 

h  hr        b  n    b  id  Iroight 

pgn  nd  p  h  dml  h  dril      1  ch 

h  b       d  ts  g  d       d        roved  con- 

d      a      I  n        h  liied     ork- 

h  p  h  n  3  Th  h    budding  is 

mn  b  ghnd  m  w        b  54eet;    height 

d  80  b      d  nd     d  es,  71  feet; 

d     b      d  h  n  o       uh     124    feet. 

T  ubn  mnmof   distin- 

gdddalihhhd  k        exceeding 

gd  dhqbe  rap  p       und  histori- 

cal interest.      The  town  of  Can     by  d,       d,     k  t  cathedral 

towns,  is  a  dull  and  formal  place  of  residence,  with  a  proportion  of  genteel 
inhabitants.  It  is,  however,  neat  and  clean,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
and  pleasant  tract  of  country.  It  has  a  number  of  large  hotels,  and  posting- 
houses,  to  accommodate  the  numerous  travellers  passing  between  the 
metropolis  and  Dover,  the  chief  out-port  for  France.  The  distance  from 
London  is  56  miles,  and  from  Dover  16.  The  only  object  of  attraction  in 
the  town,  besides  the  cathedral,  is  a  pleasure-ground  called  the  Danejohn,  a 
corruption  of  the  word  donjon,  such  a  building  having  once  occupied  the 
spot,  in  connection  with  the  city  walls.  The  area  of  the  field  is  laid  out 
with  an  avenue  of  frees,  and  is  principally  otherwise  a  grassy  esplanade, 
open  freely  to  all  the  inhabitants.  In  1790,  the  field  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Alderman  James  Simmonds,  for  the  use  and  recreation  of  the  inhabitants  in 
all  time  coming,  an  act  of  generosity  deserving  the  highest  commendation. 

The  ancient  city  of  York,  considered  as  the  second  in  the  kingdom  in 
dignity — the  chief  town  of  the  county,  and  the  cathedral  city  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  diocese  bearing  its  name — is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rivers  Foss  and  Ouse,  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive  plains  in 
England,  York,  whatever  its  first  rise  might  be,  was  a  city  of  the  Romans, 
end  occupied  by  Roman  citizens  as  a  colony.  It  was  successively  the  seat 
of  Adrian,  Severus,  and  other  emperors  :  Severus  died  here  in  the  year  210. 
At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  was  a  city  of  considerable  conse- 
quence and  size.  This  eminence  it  retained  for  several  centuries,  but 
latterly  it  has  sank  into  a  mere  county  and  cathedrai  town,  that  is  to  say,  a 
place  where  a  considerable  number  of  legal  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries 
reside,  and  from  which  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  are  difiiised  over  a 
neighbouring  rural  district. 

It.  is  entered  by  four  principal  gates  or  bars,  has  six  bridges,  a  cathedral, 
twenty-three  churches,  besides  places  of  worship  for  various  dissenting 
bodies;  a  guild-ball,  county-hall,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  most 
remarkable  object  by  many  degrees  is  the  Cathedral,  or  Minster,  a  most 
superb  specimen  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  measuring  in  length  524|-  feet ; 
in  breadth  across  the  transepts,  223  feet;  the  nave  being  in  height  99,  and 
the  grand  tower  S13  feet.  The  various  parts  were  built  at  different  times 
between  1297  and  1377.  The  parts  most  admired  are  the  east  window  and 
the  screen  dividing  the  choir  from  the  body  of  the  church.  This  window 
consists  of  upwards  of  200  compartments  of  stained  glass,  containing  repre- 
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sentatlons  of  the  Supreme  Being,  saints,  and  events  recorded  in  Scripture. 
J  he  screen  is  a  piece  of  carved  wood-work,  in  a  highly  ornamental  style 
The  chapter-house  is  also  much  admired  :  it  is  a  magnificent  structure  of 
an  octagonal  form,  63  feet  in  diameter  and  68  feet  in  height.  York  Mins'ter 
has  within  late  years,  twice  suffered  severely  from  fire.  The  damage 
produced  on  the  first  occasion,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  wood- 
work in  the  choir,  was  completely  and  successfully  repaired  ;  that  which  took 
place  on  the  second  occasion,  and  which  consisted  of  the  destruction  of  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  smaller  towers  and  the  roof  of  the  nave,  has  also 
been  repaired.     But  it  is  not  the  Old  Minster. 

York  was  at  one  time  a  commercial  town  of  some  importance,  conducting 
Uade  by  means  of  the  River  Ouse,  which  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  I2U 
tons  burden.     It  still  possesses  a  few  small  manufactures. 

Winchester  a  town  of  great  antiquity  in  Hampshire,  at  the  distance  of 
G2  miles  from  London,  is  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  rich  grassy  vale 
through  which  flows  the  Itchin,  a  small  river  which  issues  into  the  sea  at 
Southampton.  There  was  a  town  here  before  the  Christian  era  and  it 
afterwards  became  the  principal  city  of  the  Danish,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
dynasties.  It  was  the  scene  of  Alfred  and  Canute's  glories  ;  and  here  with 
innumerable  princes,  bishops,  and  abbots,  they  lie  interred.  Till  the 
revolution,  it  continued  a  chief  place  of  residence  of  the  royal  family ;  a 
palace  built  by  the  Stuarts  is  now  used  as  a  barrack  for  soldiers  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  (1366,)  Winchester  became  the  episcopal  see  of  the 
celebrated  William  of  Wykeham,  who  greatly  improved  the  cathedral  and 
instituted  a  college  for  the  education  of  youth.  The  cathedrd  has  under- 
gone various  mutations;  but  being  lately  repaired  and  cleaned  is  now  one 
of  the  finest  sttuctures  of  the  kind  in  Britain.  The  splendid  mausoleum  of 
Wilham  of  Wykeham,  in  one  of  its  aisles,  is  an  object  of  great  interest.  At 
a  short  distance  from  the  cathedral  are  placed  the  venerable  buildings  com- 
posing the  College  of  Wykeham,  at  which  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  are 
educated  and  prepared  for  the  university.  Another  highfy  interesting 
object  of  antiquity  is  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  situated  about  a  mile  down 
the  Itchin.  Founded  by  Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winohestec,  and  brother 
of  King  Stephen,  in  1136,  St.  Cross  is  the  most  perfect  specimen 
remaining  in  England  of  the  conventual  establishments  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  affords  a  residence  and  means  of  subsistence  to  iJiirteen  indigent  old 
men.  Winchester  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  old  streets,  and  seems  among 
the  least  improved  towns  in  England.  Latterly  it  has  been  inspired  with  a 
little  anim    '  n    b     b  'n  1"  h     London  and 
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The  Scots  were  defeated,  indeed,  but  the  foreigners  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Anglia  or  England.  The 
Saxon  Heptarchy  was  now  formed,  which  comprised  the  seven  kmgdoms 
—of  Kent  which  was  founded  in  454,  and  lasted  until  ^3  ;)  East  Saxony, 
(527-827  ■)  Northumberland,  (547-S27 ;)  Mercia,  (585-837 ;)  East  Angha 
(575-792;)  West  Saxonj,  (519-82S;  and  South  Saxony,  {423-685.) 
The^  several  kingdoms,  at  the  dates  specified,  merged  mto  those  of  their 
more  powerful  Qeighbors,  and  after  a  brief  existence  gradually  amalgamated, 
and  finally,  under  Egbert,  became  one  consolidated  monarchy.  England 
now  suffered  invasions  by  the  Danes,  who  several  times  beeaiae  masters  of 
thekinffdora  but  they  were  finally  expelled  in  1041  ,and  the  Saxon  government 
restored.  In  1066  the  Normans,  under  William  the  Conqueror,  obtamed 
possession,  and  by  this  circumstance  the  whole  political  and  moral  condition 
of  the  people  was  materially  changed.  Feudalism  was  introduced,  and  the 
whole  land  parcelled  out  to  the  followers  of  the  Norman  adventurer,  lo 
the  time  of  John,  the  history  of  England  is  little  else  than  a  recital  of 
kinirly  acts  for  the  benefit  of  kings.  The  barons  now  revolted,  and  the 
"ItfaffnaCharta"  was  wrested  from  the  reluctant  monarch.  Thus  was 
given  the  first  impulse  to  liberty,  and  the  foundation  undesignedly  laid  for 
the  elevation  of  the  people.  The  Reformation  was  the  next  great  event 
that  had  any  considerable  effect  on  the  people's  rights.  This  commenced 
with  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  was  consummated  by  the  elevation  to  the  throne 
of  Elizabeth.  On  the  death  of  EUzabeth  the  English  and  Scottish  crowns 
were  united  in  James  I.  The  Protectorate  succeeded  the  decapitation  ot 
Charles  I.,  and  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  Restoration,  The  principles  in- 
volved in  the  controversies  which  led  to  these  great  events,  enlightened  the 
people  to  their  own  condition,  and  gradually  developed  their  intellectual  and 
moral  wipacities.  They  by  this  time  understood  alike  their  rights  as 
subjects  aud  the  duties  of  the  monarch  ;  and  when  James  II.  attempted  to 
rule  abaoiutely,  and  alter  the  religion  of  the  country,  a  bloodless  revolution 
forced  him  from  the  throne,  and  set  upon  it  his  son-in-law  William,  an 
avowed  PrmestaM.  The  liberties  of  the  people  were  confirmed  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  sequel  to  the  Magna  Charta. 

The  succession  of  ilie  House  of  Hanover  took  place  in  the  person  of  George 
the  First  England  now  proffressed  rapidly  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
ad  '^    ^  hd       hal  ons.     In  1801  Ireland 

w  d  G        B  S  h     p  great  domestic  event 

h  db  UdK  h  eon  prospering  and 

d         p         h  gh  gfeeiug  among  them- 

h  d      fii  p  one  of  the  mightiest 

and  h        d  k  d       times. 


SCOTLAND. 


Scotland,  the  norfheni  division  of  Great  Britain,  and  formerly  in  itself 
a  kinodom,  consists  of  all  the  mninland  and  islands  between  the  latitudes  of 
540  41'  and  6(P  49'  N.,  (the  mainland  extending  only  to  58°  41',)  and 
between  the  longitudes  1°  43'  and  8°  55'  W.,  (the  main  extending  only  to 
50  38'  W.)  It  is  separated  from  England  by  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  a  series 
of  rivers.  The  greatest  length  of  the  mainland  la  980  miles,  from  the  Mull 
of  Galloway  to  Duniiet's  Head ;  the  breadth  is  very  variable,  the  greatest 
being  146  miles,  from  Buchan-ness  to  the  westernmost  point  of  Ross-shire ; 
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but  the  country  is  so  indented  with  firths,  locks  and  inlets,  that  there  is 
actually  no  place  in  Scotland  more  than  40  miles  inland.  The  area  of  the 
land  may  approximate  23, .500,  and  the  islands,  about  4,000  square  miles 
being  a  total  of  29,500. 

The  general  aspect  of  Scotland  is  highly  varied  and  picturesque  in  its 
outlines  The  lerel  of  England  loses  its  characteristics  on  proceeding 
northward,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  succession  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains 
which  in  a  great  measure  constitute  the  features  of  the  Scotch  landscape! 
The  mamland  may  be  described  under  three  general  divisions  viz ;  the 
eouthern,  middle  and  northern,  each  possessing  a  peculiar  physical  con- 
formation The  southern  division  lies  contiguous  to  the  north  of  England 
and  extends  north  to  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde ;  the  middle  division  extends 
hence  to  Moray  Firthand  the  Glen-more-nan-Albin,or  Great  Valley  of  Scot- 
land, which  stretches  in  a  south-western  direction  through  the  middle  of  Inver- 
ne«s-shire  to  the  opposite  sea ;  the  third,  or  northern  division,  lies  to  the  north 
and  north-west  of  Glenmore  and  Moray  Firth, 

The  central  portion  of  the  southern  division  is  occupied  by  the  South  High- 
lands, a  long  range  of  mountains,  which  extends  westward  from  the  Cheviots 
and  forms  the  watershed,  between  the  rivers  which  run  to  the  Irish  Sea' 
and  those  emptying  into  the  Firth  the  Clyde  and  the  Tweed.  To  the  north  ot 
these  mountains  the  vallies  called  Tweeddale  and  Clydesdale  stretch  from 
sea  to  sea — the  watershed  between  them  being  formed  by'a  spur  of  the 
South  Highlands,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  region.  The  northern  border  ol 
these  great  vallies  is  formed  by  the  Lammer-muir  and  Moorfoot  Hills,  and 
to  the  west  of  these  by  a  ridge  of  high  ground,  which  lies  along  the  borders 
of  Linlithgowshire  and  Lanarkshire.  From  the  Campsie  Hills  eastward, 
the  plain  of  Sterling,  and  the  low  country  of  Lothian,  stretch  in  an  easterly 
direction  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  A  similar  belt  of 
low  country  to  the  west  of  the  central  chain,  and  coraprisintr  the  lowlands 
of -Ayrshire,  extends  along  the  east  side  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Along  the 
southern  coast  a  series  of  vallies  occurs,  named  from  their  respective  rivers, 
Eskdale,  Annandale,  Nithsdale,  and  Glenkens,  and  the  comparatively  level 
county  of  Wigton.  The  mountains  of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and 
Dumfries,  have  generally  sloping  acclivities,  with  flattish  rounded  tops, 
covered  with  grass  and  herbage,  and  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  large 
flocks  of  sheep.  The  mountains  of  Galloway  and  Ayr  are  more  rugged 
and  healhy,  hut  they  have  few  of  the  features  which  form  the  hold  precipi- 
tous character  of  the  Northern  Highlands. 

The  Grampian  and  West  Highland  mountains  occupy  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  the  middle  division,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
sterility  and  desolate  aspect,  and  are  in  some  parts  extremely  precipitous 
and  rocky.  Their  summits  are  frequently  rounded,  and  sometimes  nearly 
flat,  and  covered  with  blocks  of  stone,  mixed  with  grit  and  sand,  except 
where  the  granite  rocks  present  the  singular  appearance  of  large  tabular 
pinnacles.  The  lower  parts  of  them  are  covered  with  heath  growing  out  of 
the  peat-earth,  mixed  with  rock  and  gravel,  comparatively  few  of  them 
being  clothed  with  green  herbage.  The  mountains  are  frequently  separated 
by  deep  ravines  and  glens,  through  which  lie  the  natural  passes  of  the 
country.  These  admit  of  easy  defence,  and  until  lately,  roads  having  been 
cut  through  them,  they  were  impassable  by  any  but  the  natives. 

Along  the  western  side  of  the  Grampians,  a  wide  valley  extends  from 
Dumbartonshire  to  Kincardineshire,  bearing  in  its  eastern  part  the  name  of 
Straihmore,  (i.  e.  Great  Valley.)     This  valley  is  interrupted  only  in  two 
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1  .  hv  .  lidm  which  ioim  the  GumpimB,  md  the  Oohll  HlUs  and  by 
l"  Thi  ,idie  Soh  "epuates  Loeh  Lonond  from  the  ,*j  of  the  Forth- 
TS™  Sow  ton.  no  p,r.  of  th.  ,JI.,  i.  mo.e  th.»  200  feel  abo.e  the 
rll  rf  the"  .The  .oufhem  bo.de,  of  StMhmo,.  is  fomed  h,  the  Std- 

evelotthere..      '"".„.„     „  n^  ,outh-e.sl  of  whioh  lie  the  oar.o  o" 


plain  of  >>• '  '»S.  •  ,X(„ti,e.    To  the  north  lie  the  plain  of  Mor  ,  and 
mantinre  di.triot.__ol  I  »™™™^  ^^.^^  ,„j  g^^^      The  Gi.»  »oh«  n»» 
extend,  from  Inverness  to  Fort  W  II    i 
lakes,  named  Ness,  Oich,  and  L    1  j 


maritime  "«"'="»'  pi„ata„,  Nairn  and  Spean.     The  Gi.»  »oh«  n»» 
rorneS3."r*l?Sd",,th  these^s  on  the  east  a^.  .  h, 


^hf'—.'io'l  north  and  ,e..  of  the  Glen  is  a  wild,  ba    „ 

de»!Ser.i,n^fmou„tj„s-»s..he.o^^^ 

ing  also  ."".•r:Ti5r„l„"tkt  and, Ivors.     C.i.h.es.  1 


,h.  neighbouring  »»»'™/;   J„*'",.S^  L  * "  »"»'  "f  "»  SMa.  ' 


rnedl™  crops,  ■"*  ,*'iSi'''s'"  mgged  and  sterile  that  it  is  donbtfol 
Sctitland,  generdl,  J.king,'s^.0  3       with  the  exception,  indeed, 

''•;rw1r?cr,    rich  atS   foii  it  contains  no  ...ensiv.  vJes;    the 


of  wood      Notwith,  anding  *™  »°''';'„i"«„iead  of  th.  t.men-s  and 
:ro»;^';icr:Sct:°iXr;.r.sofE„gla„d..hee,eof.he  traveller 

is  gratified  b,.n  endless  """i;."' "»"■.  „,;„  „t  Great  Britain,  gnlfs, 
From  the  peculiar  conformation  »' *'■  J™  "  jj,  „  „„,ieo  ,o  th. 
b.„,  and  shoals  "',"«'|,,"™''™|2h  il.  tegee™.-,,  on  theea.t  coast, 
most  pronatnent.  f"  ^^'^J"  ,i,„e  fift^  miles  inland,  it  is  about 
between  Fife  and  ^}"Z'„?il'"'^°li,^  Edinburg  "bout  live  or  six  miles, 
fifteen  mile,  wide  at  it.  "n™*.  »PP°  i,  •  bn  further  up  for  several  miles, 
.nd.ta«eensftr,,o,d,ab„nt»on^ta^^^^^ 

It  widens  to  four  "  »'"'  f '?°  ■  ''„T  ,500  feof  across.      There  is  good 

may  be  said  to  terminate,  it  is  ouij    >_  .;„..i,rlu  In  T.eith 

.nchotage  in  man,  part,  of  this  magm 
Roads,  under  the  shelter  of  tohkeith 


oneVjl""-,     Ttof-Vh:,i"VrXuT.?sSt7o,theC.J» 
where  of  the  gre.te    bo  uty       The  v    «  Ir        _^^  .^  ^^^  .^^^^  ^ 


„i„   .f^£C5=i=-  ;::=■=£;  i;:%;aut,ind  in,e».,, 
SfB^s'^i  Nap1;s,  Bombay  and  Rjo^J.«»A^^^^^^^^^^^ 
SeT»c?5Thrrffl'adran'fMu.selbur,;h  ba,s,  on  the  Lothian 
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coast,  and  Largo  Bay,  in  Fife.  Belhaveii  Bay  ia  situated  immediately  west 
of  Dunbar.  The  Fikth  or  Tav,  between  Fife  and  Forfar,  is  above  twenty 
miles  long,  and  about  two  broad.  Its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  sand-banks, 
but  from  Button-ness  to  Dundee  it  is  navigable  for  ships  of  500  tons,  and  ai 
high  water  vessels  of  100  tons  can  reach  Perth,  twenty  miles  further  up. 
St.  Andrew's  Bay  is  south  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  Moray,  or  Murray  Pirth, 
is  a  wide  gulf  between  Moray  on  the  south,  and  the  coast  of  Hoss  and  Crom- 
arty on  the  north-west.  It  terminates  westerly  on  Beauty  Firth,  which 
forms  the  entrance  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  Ranging  eastward,  between 
Moray  Firth  and  Kinnard  Head,  are  the  small  bays  of  Brongh  Head  Bay, 
Spey  Bay,  and  Aberdour  Bay.  Cromartv  Firth  is  about  a  mile  wide  at  its 
entrance,  and  extends  north-west  to  Dingwall,  about  seventeen  miles,  form- 
ing the  finest  harbor  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain.  At  its  mouth  it 
has  from  twenty-two  to  thirty  fathoms  water,  the  depth  within  varying  from 
fiileen  to  seven  fathoms.  Owing,  however,  to  the  barrenness  of  the  country, 
and  the  want  of  trade  and  population,  this  fine  harbor  is  comparatively 
useless.  Dornoch  Firth  lies  north  of  Moray  Firth,  and  is  an  extensive  ex- 
panse of  water,  far  reaching  inland.  Wick  Bay,  Ries  or  Sinclair  Bay,  and 
Triswick  Bay,  all  lie  on  the  east  coast  of  Caithness.  On  the  north  coast 
are — Thurso  Bay  ;  Pentland  Firth,  a  strait  between  the  mainland  and  the 
Orkney  Isles,  offering  difficult  and  dangerous  navigation,  on  account  of  the 
strong  tides  and  currents  that  rush  through  it;  the  Kyle  of  Tongue;  and 
Loch  Eriboll,  on  the  coast  of  Sutherland.  Between  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Isles,  Fair  Island  divides  the  intervening  channel  into  Sumburgh  Passage 
on  the  north,  and  Earl  Bothwell's  Passage  on  the  south.  Important  passages 
and  bays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  islands  are  numerous,  but  cannot  be 
here  enumerated.  The  Passage  of  Pomona  separates  the  island  of  Pomona 
and  Hoy  from  a  sboal  to  the  west,  having  Sule  Skerry  and  the  Stack  (rock) 
at  Jls  northern,  and  the  Nun  Rock  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  Nun 
Passage  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Nun  Rock,  and  a  little  farther  to  the 
south-west,  opposite  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  the  Passage  of  Lewis  and  Bara 
leads  to  the  Great  Minch,  or  Firth  of  Lewis,  and  the  Little  Minch,  a  sea  or 
wide  strait,  between  the  Long  Island  and  the  coasts  of  Skye,  Rosa,  and 
Sutherland.  Kyle,  or  Sound  of  Sleat,  lies  between  Skye  and  the  mainland; 
the  Sound  of  Mull,  between  Mull  and  Morvern ;  the  Sound  of  Juta,  between 
Jura  and  Knapdale;  the  Sound  of  Islay,  between  Islay  and  Jura;  Kilbran- 
noii  Soinid,  between  Cantlre  and  Arran,  and  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  between 
Bute  and  Cowall. 

Of  the  numerous  Lochs  which  are  presented  on  the  west  coast,  only 
those  of  Linnhe,  Eil,  Fine,  and  Ryan,  are  of  any  great  importance. 
The  two  first  form  the  western  entrance  to  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
extending  thirty-four  miles  inland,  with  deep  water  throughout.  Loch  Fine 
extends  with  a  circular  sweep  about  forty  miles  into  Argyle,  with  a  width 
gradually  contracting,  of  seven  milea  at  its  mouth.  At  Inverary,  within 
seven  miles  of  its  inland  extremity,  the  depth  is  sixty  fathoma.  hova  Ryan 
is  also  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  with  good  anchorage,  and  depth  sufficient  for 
the  largest  ships.  The  Firth  op  Clyde  opens  northward,  between  the  isles 
of  Arran  and  Bute  on  the  west,  and  Ayrahire  on  the  east,  with  a  width  of 
fifteen  miles,  gradually  contracting  until  it  meets  the  river  of  the  same 
name  not  many  miles  below  Glasgow.  Two  beautiful  expanses  of  water, 
called  Loch  Long,  of  which  Loch  Goil  is  a  branch,  and  the  Gare  Loch  are 
arms  of  this  Firlh,  branching  from  its  north  side ;  the  water  of  both  ia  very 
deep,  and  in  the  main  channel  of  the  Firth  itself,  within  a  short  distance  of 
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Greenock,  there  are  twenty-three  fathoms  at  ebb  tide ;  but  higher  up, 
opposite  Port  Glasgow  to  Dumbarton,  the  bed  of  the  Firth  is  almost  filled 
up  by  a  Bsnd-bank  extending  from  the  north  shore,  and  leaving  the  only 
navigable  cliannel  upon  the  south  side.  Lamlash  Bay,  on  the  east  side  of 
Arran,  is  completely  land-locked,  and  protected  from  easterly  gales  by  the 
island'of  Lamlash.  On  the  south  coast  are  Luce  Bay  and  Wigton  Bay,  in 
Wigtonshire ;  Kirkcudbright  Bay,  in  Galloway ;  and  the  Soiway  Firth, 
which  in  part  divides  Scotlaod  from  England. 

The  roost  remarkable  capes  and  headlands  in  Scotland  are  St.  Abb's 
Head,  in  Berwick,  a  high  and  bold  promontory  ;  Barn-ness,  Whitbury-ness, 
and  Gwllan-ness,  in  Haddington  ;  Fife-ness  ;  *Button-ness,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tay  ;  Red-Head  in  Forfar ;  Jod-Head,  Garron  Point,  and  Finnan-neas 
in  Kincardine ;  *Girdle-ness,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee ;  Rattray  Point, 
Cairnbulg  Head,  *Kinuaird  Head,  and  *Buchan-neas,  in  Aberdeen ;  Troup 
Head,  and  Knock  Head,  in  Banff;  Burgh  Head,  in  Moray ;  "Tarbet-ness, 
in  Cromarty  ;  Ord  of  Caithness,  Clyth-ness,  Noss  Head,  Duncansbay  Head, 
*Dunnet  Head,  and  Holburn  Head,  in  Caithness ;  Stark  Point,  (Island  of 
Sanda,)  in  Orkney ;  *Sumburg  Head,  (Island  of  Mainland,)  in  Shetland ; 
Strathy  Head,  Whiten  Head,  Par-out  Head,  *Cape  Wrath,,  and  Stout  Head, 
in  Sutherland;  More  Head,  in  Cromarty;  UdrigaJ  Headland  Rhu-rea- 
head,  in  Ross;  Butt  of  Lewis,  and  *Barra  Head,  (Long  Island,)  Aird, 
Unieh  Point,  Copnahow  Head,  and  Sleat  Point,  (Isle  of  Skye,)  in  Inver- 
ness ;  Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  and  *Mull  of  Cantire,  Lament  Point,  •To- 
ward Point,  Rinns  of  Islay,  and  MulJ  of  Kinhoe,  (Isle  oflslay,)  in  Argyle ; 
Turnberry  Head,  and  Bennan  Head,  in  Ayr ;  *Ciough  Point,  in  Renfrew, 
Kirkholm  Point,  *Corsill  Point,  *Mull  of  Galloway,  Burrow  Head,  in  Wig- 
ton  ;  Ross  Head,  Rayberry  Head,  and  *Southerness,  in  Kirkcudbright. 

An  immense  number  of  islands,  rocks,  and  sandbanks  line  the  coasts 
of  Scotland,  and  extend  northward  to  the  sixty-ftrst  degree  of  north  latitude. 
Some  of  these  are  of  considerable  extent,  though  few  are  of  much  value. 
For  the  convenience  of  description  we  will  arrange  them  into  four  classes, 
1.  Those  on  the  east  coast,  generally  small,  and  in  some  instances  mere 
rocks  ;  3.  The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  on  the  north  ;  3.  The  Hebri- 
des, HebudEB,  or  Western  Islands ;  and  4.  The  Islands  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

The  islands  on  the  east  coast  are  *Inchcolm,  Inchgarvey,  Cramond, 
Mickry,  Craigleith,  Lamb,  Fidra,  Eyebroughey,  or  Ibris,  Bass  Rock,  and 
*Isle  of  May,  al!  small  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  Bass  is  a  basaltic 
rock,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  60(1  feet,  and  is  the  only 
place  on  the  coast  resorted  to  by  the  gannet  or  solan  goose.  Car-rock, 
(beacon)  is  IJ-  miles  north-east  of  Fife-ness.  *Bell  Rock  is  12  miles  due 
east  of  Button-ness,  and  is  a  dangerous  ledge  about  850  yards  in  length, 
and  about  100  in  breadth.  Mavis  Bank  is  a  sand-bank  30  miles  east  of  the 
Bell  Rock  ;  Murray,  a  sand-bank,  10  miles  east  of  Montrose  ;  and  Outer 
Montrose  Pits,  a  shoal  80  miles  farther  east.  The  LoNc  Forties  is  a  shoal 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  from  the  inner  edge  of  Murray  Bank  to 
a  point  about  70  miles  off  Kinnaird  Head,  and  enclosing  the  Buchan  Deep 
on  the  east,  and  Dutch  Bank,  the  inner  margin  of  which  is  about  1 1  miles 
distant  from  the  northern  portion  of  Long  Forties.  *Pbntland  Skerries 
are  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Pentland  Firth.  Stroma  Isle  is  four 
miles  north-west  of  Duacansby  Head. 

The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  are  two  distinct  groups  to  the  north- 

'  The  ^te  of  a  lighthoufe. 
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east  of  Caithness.  The  principal  of  the  Orkneys  are  Pomona  or  Mainland, 
a  large  islanJ  ;  Hoy,  South  Ronaldsha,  North  Ronaldsha,  Sanda,  Stronsa, 
Edo,  Westra,  Papa-Westra,  Rousa,  Egilsha,  Jara,  Shapinaha,  Copinsha, 
Batra,  GrtEmsay,  Sealpa,  and  Swona.  The  total  number  is  estimated  at 
67,  of  which  about  40  are  uninhabited.  They  contain  about  381,600  acres. 
The  Shetland  or  Zetiand  (properly  Yetland  or  Hialtland)  Isles  are  sep- 
arated from  the  Orkneys  by  a  channel  38  miles  across,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  Fair  Isle.  Including  islets  and  holms,  thej  are  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed 100  in  number  ;  of  which  only  30  or  40  are  inhabited.  Mainland  is  60 
miles  long,  but  various  and  unequal  in  breadth.  The  other  principal  islands 
are — Tell,  Uist,  Wbalsay,  Breasa,  Noss,  Mousa,  Foula,  Fettai,  &.c.  Their 
eirtent  is  estimated  at  563,200  acres.  The  appearance  of  both  groups  is 
much  similar,  but  the  Shetland  Islands  are  the  more  rugged,  wet,  and  bar- 
ren of  the  two.  They  are  generally  fenced,  particularly  on  the  west,  with 
high,  dark,  precipitous  clife,  against  which  the  sea  dashes  with  great  fury. 
Dreary  heathy  wastes,  interspersed  with  rocks,  varied  sometimes  with 
swamps  and  lakes,  and  in  a  few  places  with  beds  of  moveable  sands,  charac- 
terize their  surface.  In  some  parts,  however,  in  the  Orkneys  particularly, 
the  land  is  abundantly  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  corn  and  luxuriant 
herbage.  The  climate  is  very  moist,  but  equable.  In  the  extreme  north 
of  the  Shetlands  summer  and  winter  divide  the  year,  during  the  first  of 
which  the  sun  ia  constantly  aboTe  the  horizon,  and  during  the  latter  the 
luminary  is  never  seen,  but  the  bright  corruscations  of  the  aurora  borealis 
tend  to  supply  the  dreary  season  widi  a  fitful  light. 

The  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands,  may  be  divided,  as  indeed  they 
are  naturally,  into  two  groups — the  outer  and  the  inner.  The  latter  clus- 
ter on  the  mainland,  and  are  respectively  called  Skye,  Raasa,  Rona,  Canna, 
Rum,  Eig,  in  Inverness-shire  ;  and  Mull,  Staffa,  lona  or  I-colin-Kill,  Cole, 
Tiree,  "Skerryvore,  Muck,  *Lismore,  Scarba,  Colonsay,  Oronsay,  Ila,  Jura, 
and  Gigha,  in  Argyleshire.  The  Outer  Hebrides  are  separated  from  the 
Inner  by  a  wide  channel,  the  Minsh,  and  form  one  continuous  group  of 
about  140  miles  in  length,  so  close  together  that  they  are  generally  consid- 
ered as  one,  and  named  the  Long-Island.  The  principal  are  Lewis  and 
Harris,  *Island  Glass,  Bernera,  North  Uist,  South  Uist,  Benbecula,  Barra, 
and  Oatersay.  Some  of  the  islands,  particularly  Skye,  Mull,  Jura,  and 
Harris,  are  high,  rugged  and  mountainous.  In  many  places,  particularly 
in  Long-Island,  the  country  consists  of  extensive  tracts  of  moss  and  moor, 
but  in  moat  of  the  islands  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  hill  pasture. 

The  Islands  in  the  Firth  op  Clyde,  are  Bute,  Arran,  *Pladda,  Great 
Cumbrae,  *Listie  Cumbrae,  and  Ailsa.  Bote  is  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  and  measures  18  miles  in  length  by  five  miles 
in  breadth.  It  is  bleak  and  mountainous  in  the  north,  but  towards  the 
south  it  consists  of  green,  fertile  eminences  or  low  hills,  either  affording 
good  pasture,  or  capable  of  producing  excellent  crops  of  barley,  oafs,  &c. 
A  picturesque  beauty  and  salubrity  of  climate  are  its  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics- Arran  is  a  larger  island,  north  of  Bute,  cval  in  shape,  and 
about  24  by  14  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  It  is  a  maaa  of  peaty  moun- 
tains, some  exceeding  3,000  feet.  The  Cwmbraes  are  two  small  islands  in 
the  gorge  of  the  Firth,  between  Bute  and  the  coast.  Their  surface  is  hilly 
and  verdant,  but  bare.  Ailsa-Craig,  15  miles  from  the  coast  of  Ayrshire, 
is  an  insulated  hill,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  1,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  For  about  400  feet  up  it  is  clitfy  and  precipitous,  but 
the  conifcal  top  is  covered  with  a  luxuriaut  crop  of  heath,  grass,  and  other 
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plants,  which  supply  feed  for  an  enormous  number  of  goats,  rabbits,  &.C- 
The  cliffs  all  round  aie  constantly  covered  witli  vast  flocks  of  Solan  geese, 
puffins,  and  gpnnets.  It  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  who  draws  from 
it  a  rent  of  ^30  sterling  a  year. 

The  most  important  of  the  Scottish  rivers  are  the  Forth,  Clyde,  Tay, 
Tweed,  and  Spey,  The  Forth  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Ben  Lomond,  and 
runs  in  an  easterly  winding  direction  until  it  unites  with  the  Frith  of  the 
same  name,  at  Alloa.  The  country  on  its  banks  is  throughout  low,  flat, 
and  rich.  It  is  nayigable  for  small  vessels  to  Stirling,  but  is  chiefly  navi- 
gated by  steamboats.  Ships  of  300  tons  reach  Alloa.  The  Teith  drains 
the  lochs  Katterin,  Vennachar,  Vol],  Lubnaig,  &c.,  and  joins  the  river  above 
Stirling,  with  a  body  of  water  larger  than  its  own.  Its  other  affluents 
are  the  Allen  from  Perthshire,  and  the  Black  Devon  and  South  Devon  from 
Clackmannan.  The  Cltdb  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  south  highlands,  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Annan,  and  flows  in  a  south- 
western direction  past  Glasgow,  to  the  Forth.  Near  Lanark  It  is  precipita- 
ted over  falls  of  186  feet  within  six  miies.  Its  affluents  are :  the  Avon, 
the  Douglas,  the  Mouse,  the  Medwin,  the  Nethan,  the  Calder,  and  Kelvin. 
The  Clyde  has  been  rendered  navigable  up  to  Glasgow,  having  been  made 
13  feet  deep  to  that  port.  The  trade  upon  it  is  very  extensive,  and  it  is 
a  crowded  thoroughfare  for  boats  and  steamships.  The  Tay  is  the  largest 
river  in  Scotland,  rising  on  the  western  border  of  Perthshire,  and  forms  in 
ila  course  Loch  Tay,  whence  it  flows  south-east  to  the  Firth,  which  it  joins 
below  Perth.  Its  principal  tributaries  are :  the  Dochart,  Lochy,  Lyon, 
Tummef,  Bran,  Isla,  Airdle,  Almond,  and  Earn.  On  the  east  side  oi 
Erickstane  Hill  the  Tweed  takes  its  rise,  and  after  Bowing  northward  to 
Peebles,  turns  towards  the  east,  and  flows  into  the  German  Ocean  at  Ber- 
wick, forming  for  the  last  16  miles  of  its  course  the  boundary  between 
Scotland  and  England.  The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Tweed,  and  which  are 
its  tributaries,  are ;  the  Lyne,  Manor,  Megget,  Eddlestone,  Q.uairs,  in 
Peebles-shire;  the  Gala,  Ettrick,  and  Yarrow,  from  Selkirk;  the  Teviot, 
with  several  tributaries  from  Roxburg ;  the  Leader,  Eden,  Leet,  White- 
adder,  and  Bl  k  dd  f  m  Berwickshire,  and  the  Till  and  Bowmont, 
from  Nortbumb  1  nd  Ti  Spby  issues  from  Loch-Spey,  elevated  1,280 
feet  above  th  nd  fl        in  a  north-easterly  direction  into  Moray  Firth. 

Besides  being    n       1    h     1    gest  rivers   in  Scotland,  it  is  also  the  most 

The  prine  p  1  f       ninor  importance  to  those  above  referred  to 

are  :  the  Eye,  m  Berwickshire;  the  Tyne,  North  Esk,  South  Esk,  Leith, 
Almond,  and  Avon,  in  Lothian  ;  the  Carron,  Endrick,  Blane,  and  Ban- 
nookbntn,  in  Stirling ;  the  Torry,  Dour,  Leven,  and  Eden,  in  Fifeshire ; 
the  Digby,  Elliot,  Brothock.  Lunan,  and  South  Esk,  in  Forfar ;  the  North 
Esk,  between  Forfar  and  Kincardine;  the  Dee,  Don,  Wry,  Ythan,  and 
Ugie,  in  Aberdeen;  the  Deveron,  in  Banff;  the  Lossie  andFindhorn,  in 
Moray ;  the  Nairn ;  the  Ness  and  Beauiy,  in  Inverness ;  the  Connan, 
Garve,  Carron,  Orkell,  &c.,  in  Ross-shire  ;  the  Shin,  Fleet,  Brora,  Helms- 
dale,  and  Naver,  in  Sutherland;  the  Langwali,  Berrydale,  Wick,  Thurso, 
and  Forss,  in  Caithness ;  the  Leven,  in  Dumbarton.  The  Black  Cart, 
White  Cart,  and  Griffe,  in  Renfrew  ;  the  Irvine,  Ayr,  Doon.  Gervan,  Stin- 
oher,  and  Lugar,  in  Ayrshire  ;  the  Luce,  in  Wigtoo  ;  the  Ken  and  Dee,  in 
Kirkcudbri<Tht ;  the  Nith,  Cluden,  Annan.  Dryfe,  Milk,  Esk,  Kirtle,  and 
Sark,  in  Dumfries;  and  the  Lidd  or  Lidde!,  an  affluent  of  the  Esk,  ill 
Ros  burgh. 
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Lakes  or  Lochs  are  very  numerous  in  Scotland,  many  of  them  are  of  eon- 
Biderable  size,  and  ail  celebrated  for  their  picturesque  beauty.  They  are 
chiefly  among  the  mountains.  The  largest  of  these  is  Loch  Lomond,  be- 
tween Dambartonshire  and  Stirlingshire.  It  is  24  miles  long  and  7^  in  its 
greatest  width,  and  covers  an  area  of  28,000  acres,  being  the  largest  in 
Great  Britain.  The  average  depth  is  20  fathoms,  but  in  some  places  it  is 
80  and  even  120  fathoms,  Numerous  small,  beautiful,  and  densely- wooded 
islets  stud  its  surface,  and  on  its  north-east  bank  Ben  Lomond  rises  pre- 
cipitously to  the  height  of  3,095  feet.  This  lake  seems  formerly  to  have 
been  called  Loch  Leven  {Smooth  Lake,)  and  the  river  which  carries  its  sur- 
plus waters  to  the  tide  is  still  called  by  that  name.  The  other  lakes  of 
Scotland  are — Ard,  and  several  others  drained  by  the  Forth;  Katterin, 
Achray,  Vennacher,  Voil,  and  Lubnaig,  drained  by  the  Teith  ;  Earn  ;  Tay  ; 
Lydoch,  Eroch,  Ericht,  Rannock,  Tummei,  and  Garry,  drained  by  the 
Tumniel ;  Cluny ;  and  (iuiech.  In  Forfarshire  are  Loch  Lee  and  the  Loch 
of  Forfar  ;  in  Inverness,  Ness, — 22  miles  long, — Oich  and  Garry  drained  by 
the  river  Ness  ;  Laggan,  Ouchan,  and  Treag,  drained  by  the  Speaii ;  Lochy 
and  Arkeig  drained  by  the  Lochy;  Ruthven,  Duntalleak,  and  Ashley; 
in  Ross-shire  are  Maree,  Fuir,  Shallag,  Fannick,  Rusk,  Luichart,  Monar, 
Glas,  Moir  and  Slia  ;  in  Sutherland,  Shin,  Nacer,  Furan,  Baden,  Loyal,  and 
More ;  in  Argyle,  Awe  and  Avich,  Shiell  and  Eck  ;  in  Renfrew,  Winnock, 
ftueenside,  Libo,  Shaw's  Water,  &c.  ;  in  Ayr,  Doon  ;  in  Galloway,  Ken  ; 
in  Dumfries,  Skene,  at,  the  head  of  Annandale,  1^00  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  emitting  its  waters  by  a  lofty  cataract  called  the  Grey  Mare's  Tail ;  in 
Selkirk,  St.  Mary's,  and  the  Loch  of  the  Lows,  both  drained  by  the  Yarrow ; 
in  Fife,  Orr,  Fitty,  Gilly,  and  Kilconquhar,  and  the  Loch  of  Lindores ; 
and  in  Kinross,  Loch  Leven,  and  Loch  Glow,  both  drained  by  the  Leven. 
Of  these  but  five  have  an  area  of  more  than  20  square  miles. 

Scotland,  as  before  observed,  is  exceedingly  mountainous.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  northern  highlands  extend  on  the  west  southwards  from  cape 
Wrath  to  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  separates  them  from  the  chain  of 
the  Grampians.  They  cover  the  whole  of  the  western  portion  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Inverness,  and  send  out  branches  to  tiie  east, 
particularly  in  the  two  latter  counties,  in  which  also  are  the  loftiest  summits. 
The  country  included  between  Lochbroom  and  Cape  Wrath — probably  one 
of  the  most  savage,  rocky  and  barren  tracts  in  Scotland — has  no  very  high 
hills,  although  for  a  considerable  distance  inland  it  is  in  general  elevated 
1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest  culminations  of  this  range  are  Ben 
Attow,  4,000  feet;  Ben  Nevis,  4,373  feet,  Ben  Wyvis,  3,720  feet,  Ben 
Dearg,  3,551  feet,  &c. 

The  Grampians,  which  divide  the  Highlands  from  the  Lowlands  of  Scot 
land,  commence  at  Loch  Etive  in  Argyleshire,  and  after  passing  in  a  waving 
line  through  Stirling,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Kincardine,  terminate  between 
Stonehaven  and  the  month  of  the  Dee.  The  loftiest  summits  are  in  the 
east.  Several  ranges  of  no  very  great  elevation  are  detached  from  the 
northern  face  of  the  Grampians.  The  highest  summits  of  these  mountains 
are:— Ben  Lawers,  3,945  feet,  Ben  Lui,  3,651  feet,  Ben  Dearg,  3,690  feet, 
Cairntoui,  4,245  feet,  Ben  Macdui,  4,390,  &c,  Detached  summits,  mostly 
granitic,  are  sprinkled  over  the  whole  of  Aberdeenshire. 

The  ranges  intermediate  between  the  Grampians  and  the  northern  con- 
tinuation of  the  Cheviots,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  extensive  plain,  consist 
of  two  long  and  elevated  ranges  of  trap-rocks,  the  one  situated  in  part  to  the 
north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  former 
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river.  The  northern  range  commences  on  the  east,  a  little  south  of  Mon- 
trose, and  extends  south-west  as  far  as  Dumbarton.  It  is  known  in  its  sev- 
eral parts  by  the  local  names  of  the  Sidlaw  Hilla,  the  Ochill  Hills,  the 
Campsie  Hills,  and  Kilpatrick  Hills,  The  greatest  elevations  in  this  range 
are  ; — Ben  Clack,  2,359  feet,  and  a  number  of  others  varying  from  633  to  - 
1,876  feet  in  elevation. 

The  range  of  the  Car.vioTa,  properly  so  called,  are  partly  in  Scotland  and 
partly  in  England,  and  divide  the  countries.  A  branch  proceeds  north- 
ward, and  there  are  a  number  of  detached  elevations  belonging  to  this  series 
of  mountains.  The  greatest  heights  are  ;— Broad  Law,  2,741  feet,  Cheviot 
in  Northumberland,  2,658  feet ;  and  others  from  370  to  2,500  feet  above 
tlie  level  of  the  aea. 

These  several  ranges  form  the  great  features  of  the  country,  and  are  the 
watersheds  from  which  proceed  the  rivers  flowing  in  every  direction.  They 
are  chiefly  covered  with  heath,  but  as  heretofore  stated,  in  a  number  of 
cases  they  are  clothed  in  grasses,  which  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  contributing  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  natural  scenery  of  Scotland  is  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  ' 
wildering  scene  of  mountains,  rocks,  and  woods." — 

"  Craga,  knolls  and  mounds,  confiiaedly  huri'd, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world," 

Laht  of  ths  Lake. 

and  certainly  never  such  a  confusion  of  elements  has  been  elsewhere  found. 
It  had  been  our  intention  to  have  traversed  over  the  country,  and  led  the 
reader  through  its  glens  and  mountains,  by  loch  and  stream,  all  teeming 
with  traditional  memories  of  days  long  passed;  but  the  task  would  be  end- 
less, and  others  have  described  with  a  living  pen  the  features  of  every 
locality,  and  every  one  has  read  their  stories.  Where  Scott  has  trod  it  is 
vain  to  follow  ;  and  we  content  ourselves  with  a  short  description  of  one  or 
two  of  the  most  prominent  scenes  of  this  highly  romantic  and  picturesque 
country. 

We  will  pass  over  the  grand  scenery  of  the  mainland,  and  talie  an 
excursion  to  the  Western  Islands.  The  Western  Islands,  says  Chambers, 
[Information  for  the  People,  vol.  ii.  p.  651,)  are  generally  bleak,  and  rugged 
in  surface,  and  occupied  by  a  very  poor  class  of  tenantry.  In  some  of  them, 
particularly  in  Skye  and  Eigg,  the  scenery  attains  to  a  savage  grandeur. 
It  is  not  possible  here  to  present  a  particular  description  of  any  besides  the 
Isle  of  Slafa,  so  remarkable  for  its  basaltic  structure.  It  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  bears  no  human  habitation,  its  only  useful 
tenants  being  a  small  herd  of  black  cattle.  At  the  pointof  greatest  elevation, 
towards  the  south-west,  this  island  is  144  feet  high.  On  the  north-east  it 
presents  a  face  of  somewhat  less  height,  composed  of  basaltic  columns,  and 
penetrated  by  several  caves,  of  various  sizes,  into  which  the  aea  occasionally 
breaks  with  the  report  of  thunder.  This  face,  according  to  Dr.  Macculloch, 
is  formed  of  three  distinct  beds  of  rock,  of  unequal  thickness,  inclined 
lowards  the  east  in  an  angle  of  about  nine  degrees :  the  lowest  is  a  rude  trap 
tufa ;  the  middle  one  is  divided  into  columns  placed  vertically  to  the  planes 
of  the  lowest  bed;  and  the  uppermost  is  an  irregular  mixture  of  small 
columns  and  shapeless  rock — the  whole  being  partially  covered  by  a  fine 
verdure.  The  central  columnar  part  having  ia  some  places  given  way,  is 
the  occasion  of  the  numerous  caves  by  which  the  island  seems  perforated. 

At  the  north-east  point  of  the  island,  the  dipping  of  the  rocks  is  so  low 
as  to  afford  a  safe  landing-place  at  any  time  of  the  tide.     Proceeding  thence. 
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the  visiter  is  conducted  along  t!  e  north  ea  t  face  and  is  introduced  to  Clam- 
shell (Scallop)  Cave,  where  a  cur  us  con  s  n  n  the  columnar  structure 
is  observable.  The  columns  oi  o  e  s  de  are  beat  bo  as  to  form  a  series  of 
ribs  not  unlike  the  inside  view  of  tl  e  I  mbers  of  a  ship ;  while  the  oppo- 
site wall  is  formed  by  the  end=!  of  colu  n  s  bear  Dg  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  surface  of  a  honey-co  b  This  cave  s  30  teet  in  height,  and  16  or 
18  feet  in  breadth  at  the  entra  ce ,  ts  lengtl  be  ng  1  JO  feet,  and  the  breadth 
contracting  to  the  termination.  Next  occurs  the  noted  roclt,  Buackaille 
(the  herdsman,)  a  conoidal  pile  of  columns,  about  30  feet  high,  lying  on  a 
bed  of  curved  horizontal  ones,  visible  only  at  low  water.  There  is  here  an 
extensive  surface,  resembling  that  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  composed 
of  the  broken  ends  of  pillars  once  continuous  to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  The 
colonnade  is  now  for  some  distance  upright  and  very  grand,  till  the  visitor 
reaches  the  Uaimh  Binn  (Musical  Cave,)  usually  called  Ftngal's  Cave,  by 
far  the  most  impressive  and  interesting  object  in  the  island.  It  opens  from 
the  sea  with  a  breadth  of  42  feet,  a  height  of  66  feet  above  the  water  at 
mean  tide,  the  pillar  on  one  side  b'bing  36  feet  high,  and  that  on  the  other  18. 
The  depth  of  the  recess  is  227  feet,  and  the  breadth  at  the  inner  termina- 
tion 23.  The  sides  within  are  columnar  througho  it  the  i,olumns  being 
broken  and  grouped  in  many  different  w  ays,  so  as  to  catuh  a  variety  of 
direct  and  reflected  tints,  mixed  with  fcecondary  shadows  and  deep  mvisible 
recesses.*  As  the  sea  never  ebbs  entirely  out,  the  only  floor  ot  this  beautilul 
cave  is  the  fine  green  water,  reflecting  from  its  uhite  bottom  tints  nhich 
vary  and  harmonize  the  darker  tones  ol  the  rock,  and  often  throning  on 
the  columps  flickering  lights,  which  its  undulations  catch  from  the  rays  oi 
the  sun  without. 

There  are  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  the  district  between  the  Firth 
of  Tay  and  Moray  Firth,  numerous  mounds,  upright  slab  stones,  and  caricd 
atones,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  raised  as  monuments  over  slam 
warriors,  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  by  the  Danes  ot  other 
northern  nations  who  occasionally  invaded  it  in  remote  times.  The  most 
remarkable  examples  of  mounds  are  two  at  Dunnipace,  on  the  Carron,  in 
Stirlingshire,  and  one  at  Fettercairn,  in  Kincardineshire. 

A  distinct  class  of  mounds,  called  moot  or  moat  kills,  are  common  in  the 
south-western  and  several  other  districts.  They  are  generally  of  a  square 
form,  with  a  flat  top.  It  is  believed  that  they  served  as  places  for  the  ad- 
ministration  of  justice  in  rude  ages. 

Of  the  carved  stones,  a  remarkable  example  exists  at  Forres.  It  contains 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  in  various  compartments.  There  is  another 
very  entire  and  curious  specimen  at  Aberlemno  in  Forfarshire.  A  third  at 
Meigle,  ia  remarkable  as  containing  a  representation  of  one  of  the  war- 
chariots  used  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

In  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in  Orkney,  there  are  some  surviving  exam- 
ples of  a  very  remarkable  class  of  early  buildings,  to  which  the  common 
people  now  give  the  name  of  Picts'  Houses,  as  supposing  them  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Picls.  They  are  generally  round  buildings,  of  no  great 
height,  with  round  vaulted  tops,  altogether  built  of  courses  of  dressed  stone 
without  mortar,  and  containing  for  the  most  part  one  central  chamber,  and 
several  long  narrow  recesses  in  the  thickness  of  the  wail. 

Circular  mounds,  the  remains  of  British  and  Danish  camps,  are  common 
on  the  tops  of  the  Scottish  hills,  having  probably  been  the  places  to  which 
the  early  people  retired  with  their  flocks  in  times  of  danger.  On  several 
hills,  particularly  in  Perthshire  and  Inverness-shire,  there  are  remains  of 
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walls,  presenting  appearances  as  if  the  stony  materials  had  been  artificially 
vitrified.  It  is  not  yet  clearly  ascertained  whether  these  vitrified  forts,  as 
they  are  called,  were  works  of  our  Caledonian  ancestors,  or  the  effect  of 
accident,  though  the  former  is  certainly  the  more  Jikely  supposition. 

The  weapons  used  by  the  aboriginal  people  are  often  found,  consisting  of 
stone  axes,  arrow-heads  of  flint,  &c.  Necklaces,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments  used  by  them,  barbarous  in  style,  but  generally  of  gold,  are  also 
often  found.  In  various  districts,  Druidica]  circies  still  exists  in  a  tolerably 
entire  state;  but  none  on  so  large  or  regular  a  scale  as  those  of  Stonehenge 
and  Abury. 

There  are  remains  of  roads  and  camps  formed  by  the  Romans  in  their 
hesitating  and  imperfect  attempts  to  subdue  North  Britain ;  and  of  the  wall 
built  under  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
with  forts  at  regular  intervals,  it  is  still  possible  to  discern  a  few  traces. 

The  next  class  of  antique  objects  are  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  fanes, 
reared  on  account  of  religion  during  the.period  when  the  Romish  church 
was  triumphant.  These  are  everywhere  very  numerous,  but  in  few  cases 
tolerably  entire.  Excepting  two  cathedrals,  those  of  Glasgow  and  Kirkwall 
(in  Orkney,)  all  of  that  class  of  structures  are  in  ruins.  The  abbeys, 
priories,  and  other  conventual  and  collegiate  estaWishments,  are  in  every 
instance  gone  to  decay.  Melrose  Abbey,  the  Cathedral  of  Elgij(_,  and  the 
Collegiate  Chueh  of  Roslin,  are  the  most  beautiful  of  these  ruinous  build- 
ings. 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  towers  and  castles  occupied  by  men  of  note 
in  the  middle  ages,  still  exist,  though  mostly  in  a  decayed  state.  Those  which 
indicate  the  greatest  strength  and  consequence  are — Lockmahen  Castle,  the 
residence  of  the  Bruces,  Lords  of  Annandale ;  Hermitage  (Roxburghshire,) 
which  belonged  to  a  powerful  noble  named  Lord  SouHs;  Douglas,  the 
residence  of  the  Eavis  of  Douglas ;  Turnherry  (Ayrshire,)  the  residence  of 
the  Earls  of  Carrick ;  BoiAwell,  another  stronghold  of  the  Douglases ;  Tan- 
talhrt  (Haddingtonshire,)  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Angus,  a  branch  of 
the  Douglas  family;  Dunnottur  (Kincardineshire,)  the  seat  of  the  Earls 
Mareschal ;  and  Dmne  (Perthshire,)  the  stronghold  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Fife, 
brother  of  Robert  IIL,  and  governor  of  Scotland.  Four  places  of  strength, 
Edinburgh.  Stirling,  Dunharton,  and  Blackness  Castles,  are  still  kept  in 
repair  at  the  public  expense,  and  serve  as  barracks  for  foot  soldiers. 

The  mansions  of  the  nobility  andgentry  of  Scotland  do  not  differ  in  any  im- 
portant respect  from  similar  classes  of  structures  in  England.  The  "hall" 
is,  however,  completely  wanting  in  Se  tl  nd     ndth  par  t'     ly  f 

specimensof  the  Elizabethan  style.     T     bul  be       m  n 

Scottish  than  in  English  history,     h       h    f  man     n  f      fi  d 

character    in   the  northern    kingdom  n        f        1        d         I  h 

reign  of  Charles  IL,  and  most  of  then  h  1  I  ce 

the  whole  or  part  of  the  original  ca     11      d  b  ild  h    h        d  he 

same  site  are  retained. 

Before  the  reign  of  James  III.  (1460-148S.)  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
mansion  besides  the  regular  tower,  with  its  surrounding  inferior  buildings, 
and  external  wall  or  barmkyne.  In  that,  and  one  or  two  of  the  ensuing 
reigns,  a  few  mansions  were  built,  in  an  ornamental  style,  having,  for 
instance,  an  elegant  front  looking  inwards  to  a  quadrangular  court ;  yet,  in 
these  instances,  the  outside  of  the  building  was  stili  a  plain  and  almost  dead 
wall,  calculated  for  defence.  Crichton  Castle  (Edinburghshire,)  and  Lin- 
lithgow Palace,  are  examples.     In  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  the  favorite  style 
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was  the  tall  square  tower ;  but  this  was  now  rendered  somewhat  more  oina- 
mental  by  means  of  sundry  flourishes,  such  as  minor  towers  projectmg  like 
pepper-boxes  from  the  corners.  Glammis  Castle  (Forfarshire,)  is  a  superb 
specimen  of  this  class  of  mansions. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  mansions  were  for  the  first  time  built  in  any 
thing  like  pure  Grecian  taste.  This  was  introduced  by  Sir  William  Bruces 
of  Kinross,  Batt.,  an  architect  of  considerable  skill,  and  of  whose  works  the 
modern  Holyrood  Palace,  and  his  own  house  of  Kinross,  are  esampies. 
During  the  last  century,  the  mansions  built  in  Scotland  have  partaken  of 
all  the  changes  of  taste  passing  through  England,  from  the  heavy  barrack, 
like  structures  of  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  to  the  light  and  elegant  Grecian  style 
of  Adam.  We  have  now  chateaux  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  {Gordon 
Castle,  Banffshire,  and  Colzean  in  Ayrshire ;}  Grecian  structures  by  Adam 
(JJopetoun  Home,  Linlithgowshire;)  mansions  in  the  Doric  and  more 
sombre  Grecian  stylesince  introduced,  (Hamilton  Palace,  a  superb  example ;) 
and,  very  lately,  a  few  specimens  in  the  priory  and  Elizabethan  styles. 

The  geological  structure  of  Scotland  is  very  varied.  In  the  Highlands 
the  rocks  are  generally  of  the  primary  kind— granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
&c.,  the  granite  rising  into  lofty  peaks,  on  which,  in  many  instances,  gneiss, 
and  other  non-fossil iferous  rocks  abut  or  rest.  In  the  Lowlands  the  rocks 
are  principally  of  the  transition  formation  (graywacke,  &c.,)  covered  in 
many  parts  with  coal-measures,  trap  and  red  sandstone.  Rocks  superior  to 
the  red  sandstone  occur  only  in  a  few  detached  places,  and  in  very  small 
quantity. 

The  coal-field  of  Scotland  extends,  with  slight  interruptions,  across  the 
central  part  of  Scotland,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Fife  to  Girvan  in 
Ayrshire ;  the  principal  beds  being  near  Dysart  aud  Alloa,  in  the  vale  of 
the  Esk  near  Edinburgh,  near  the  line  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  at 
Paisley  in  Renfrewshire,  and  at  Dairy,  Kilmarnock,  and  Girvan,  in  Ayr- 
shire. The  Scottish  coal  is  chiefly  of  a  hard  and  lumpy  kind,  calculated 
to  burn  briskly,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  manufacturing  as  well  as  do- 
mestic purposes. 

Granite  is  dog  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  Kirkcudbright,  for 
building  purposes.  The  city  of  Aberdeen  itself  is  chiefly  constrncted  of  it : 
and  great  quantities  of  it  are  transported  to  London,  Liverpool,  and  other 
places,  to  be  employed  in  building  bridges,  docks,  and  other  structures,  in 
which' unusual  durability  is  required.  Slates  of  excellent  quality  for  roof- 
ing are  quarried  atEasdale  and  Ballahulish  in  Argyieshire,  and  in  other 
places.  Sandstone  slabs  for  paving  are  quarried  in  Caithness,  and  at  Ar- 
broath in  Forfarshire.  A  fine  kind  of  sandstone  is  dug  in  many  places,  and 
is  the  primary  cause  of  the  architectural  elegance  of  many  of  the  public  and 
private  buildings  in  the  principal  towns.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  both 
sandstone  and  trap,  both  of  which  are  excellently  adapted  for  building,  litUe 
brick  is  used  in  Scotland. 

The  chief  metals  worked  in  Scotland  are  lead  and  iron.  Lead  is  exten- 
sively wrought  in  the  hills  near  the  junction  of  Lanark  and  Dumfries  shires, 
and  silver  was  formerly  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. Iron  has  lately  been  worked  on  a  great  scale  in  the  northern  district 
of  Lanarkshire,  and  in  the  counties  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr.  Agates,  topaces, 
cornelians,  and  some  other  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  highlands  of 
Aberdeenshire.  Mineral  waters,  useful  for  various  maladies,  exist  at  Dunse, 
Molfat,  Innerleithen,  Airthrey,  Bridge  of  Earn,  Peterhead,  and  Strathpeffer. 
The  soil  of  Scotland  is  of  an  exceedingly  diversified  character.     On  the 
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comparatively  level  tracts,  much  is  composed  of  loam  resting  on  the  sreat 
clay  bed,  or  diluvium,  or  of  alluvial  clay  washed  down  from  the  hilis. 
Much  level  asUh  d  bpbff  d 

f'^''e^t«  °f  O     h         p  h  and     ^  m 

posed  of  tl     m  b  g       al  Ad 

of  the  arab  g  b      g  j 

peaty  mate  O  h  d        ar  m  d 

Scotland,  an  d        m 

nine  thous  ^  m  d 

remainder        p  d  as 

The  dim  p      d  Ed 

yet  the  tem  h  lu  h 

England  o  France,  seldom  lallmg  below  2o=  Fahrenheit,  or  nsmg  above 
65",  the  annual  average  being  from  45°  to  47°.  The  summer  is  uncer- 
tam,  and  often  comprehends  many  successive  weeks  of  ungenial  weather  ■ 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  winters  are  rarely  severe,  and  often  include 
many  agreeable  days  and  even  weeks.  The  backwardness  of  spring  is  per- 
haps the  worst  feature  of  the  meteorological  character  of  the  country. 

Scotland  was  originally  covered  in  great  part  by  wood ;  and  tliis  fea- 
ture is  believed  to  have  been  expressed  in  its  ancient  name,  Caledonia, 
{choiUedun,  Gaelic,  a  wooded,  billy  country.)  The  natural  wood  has  been 
allowed  in  the  course  of  ages  to  go  into  decay,  in  all  except  a  few  remote 
districts,  of  which  we  may  particularize  the  high  country  at  the  junction  of 
ot  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Moray  and  Inverness  shires.  In  the  last  century 
bcotland  had  become  n  ly  b  e  f  vood,  the  only  patches  being  around 
gentlemen's  seats.  W  h  n  h  I  fifty  or  sixty  years,  this  state  of  things 
has  been  greatly  chan  d  E  n  plantations  have  been  formed  in  most 
districts,  as   protecti  n  h        1     ated  lands.     Those  of  the  Duke  of 

Athol,  in  Perthshire,  n     k  bl     above  at!,  for  the  vast  territory  which 

they  occupy.  Scotti  h  plan  n  isist  chiefly  of  larch  and  fir ;  but  the 
country  also  produces  oak,  ash,  and  elm,  in  great  abundance.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  about  a  million  of  acres  in  Scotland  are  now  under  wood. 

bcotfand  formerly  abounded  in  wild  animals,  particularly  the  wild-boar, 
the  wLld-ox  and  the  wolf.  The  wild-boar  has  been  for  many  ages  extinct ; 
and  the  wolf  has  been  so  since  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Ui  the  primitive  wild  white  cattle  of  the  country,  there  is  now  only  a  speci- 
men herd,  preserved  from  curiosity  in  the  parka  near  Hamilton  place.  Birds 
oT  prey,  flie  eagle,  falcon,  and  owl,  are  still  found  in  the  Highlands  and 
Western  Islands,  where  also  deer  and  game  birds  are  abundant.  Aquatic 
birds  haunt  the  more  precipitous  shores  in  vast  quantities.  Hares  and 
rabbits  everywhere  abound,  and  foxes  are  not  scarce.  The  rivers  of  Scot- 
land produce  salmon  and  trout,  and  herrings,  haddocks,  cod,  and  flounders 
exist  in  great  abundance  in  the  neighboring  seas. 

Husbandry  was  in  a  very  backward  state  in  Scotland  till  the  middle  o( 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  Highlands  produced  herds  of  the  native  small 
Wack  cattle ;  m  the  low  countries,  the  higher  grounds  were  occupied,  as 
now,  by  flocks  of  sheep ;  but  there  was  little  arable  land,  and  that  little  was 
111  cultivated  and  comparatively  unproductive.  Since  then,  under  the  care 
ot  a  set  of  patriotic  and  enlightened  individuals  Scotland  may  be  said  to 
have  been  one  great  experiment  1  f  m  f  ti  d  an  ment  of  husbandry 
in  all  its_  forms.     The  raising  oi  |     f     th  pport  of  cattle,  has 

been  in  Itself  a  moat  remarkable   mp        n     t      Ap    p     rotation  of  crops 
has  been  studied,  and  has  been  att  nded  w  ti   tl    b   t  effects.    Old,  cum- 
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broiis,  and  expensive  modes  of  tillage  have  been  biinished,  and  the  light 
plough  and  cart  snbstituted  in  their  place.  Draining  has  improved  cot  only 
the  soil  but  the  climate.  Lime,  and  latterly  bone  maoure,  have  been  ex- 
tensively introdnced.  The  prodactiveneas  of  the  soil  has  consequently  in- 
creased in  an  immense  ratio.  Oats,  a  hardy  plant,  calculated  for  most  soils 
and  climates,  is  still  the  chief  grain  raised  in  Scotland,  and  its  meal  is  still 
the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  of  working  people  in  general,  and  of 
the  children  of  all  classes  of  the  community;  it  is  said  to  cover  1,260,000 
acres,  or  a  fourth  of  the  whole  in  cultivation.  Barley,  which  forms  a  con- 
spicuous article  in  the  food  of  the  common  people,  and  is  also  used  in  dis- 
tillation, occupies  280,000  acres.  Wheat  is  believed  fo  occupy  only  about 
140,000  acres  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  this  grain  is  exported  in  consid- 
erab'e  quantity  from  Scotland,  while  the  above  two  grains  are  in  not  less 
quantity  imported  from  England  and  Ireland,  testifying  that  the  ancient 
frugal  habits  of  the  people  with  respect  to  food  change  less  rapidly  than  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  advances.  Potatoes  are  extensively  raised  in  Soot- 
land,  and  now  constitute  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  working  classes. 
The  southern  hills  continue  as  formerly  to  be  covered  by  extensive  flocks, 
and  sheep-farming  has  also  been  extensively  introduced  in  the  Highlands. 
The  latter  change  has  necessarily  caused  the  extinction  of  a  kind  of  cottier 
system,  which  came  down  from  the  Id  d  y  f  f  d  1'  m  }  t  "t  '  b  lieved 
that  black  cattle  are  as  extensively  d        h    H    bland   as  nd  it 

is  certain  that  the  population,  so  far  i  ra  b  dm  h  d  by  h  ppres- 
sion  of  small  farms,  increased  abou     h       f       1    d  1     fi      40  years 

of  the  present  century. 

The  Scotch,  as  already  mentio     d  I  1       I      E     1   1         T     tonic 

people,  with  only  a  few  distinctive  f    1         t      p    h  p    partly 

original,  and  partly  the  effect  of  local      d  p  1        1  I  may 

be  remarked,  that,  though  in  the  m       T  h    S        h  d  d    cend 

from  the  same  branch  of  that  race  h  E  I  h  F  1  ag  and 
other  circumstances,  it  s^pears  likel)    h       h  11  f  North 

Britain  were  from  Scandinavia,  De  m    k       d  Z    1     d 

The  Scotch  (taking  as  usual  the  g  11  *"    1     P  opl^) 

may  be  described  as  a  tall,  large  b      d        d  i  E     i  the 

women  appear  to  a  southern  eye  k  bl     f       1         b  f  their 

figures,  though  this  is  a  point  which    h  f  P        °^^'- 

look  or  to  be  unconscious  of.      Th     S        1    fi  Id  soft 

as  the  English.  The  face,  in  part  lar  1  g  d  g  1  w  1  broad 
cheek  bones.  The  cranium  is  also  said  to  be  somewhat  larger,  and  tending 
more  to  a  lengthy  shape  than  that  of  the  English.  A  fair  complexion  and 
light  color  of  hair  abound  in  Scotland,  though  there  are  also  many  instances 
of  every  othet  variety  of  tint. 

The  Scottish  character  exhibits  a  considerable  share  of  both  energy  and 
perseverance.  It  may  safely  be  said,  that  a  country  with  so  many  physical 
disadvantages  could  never  have  been  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  re- 
spects rural  husbandry,  nor,  with  all  the  advantage  of  the  English  conttec- 
tion,  been  made  so  prosperous  a  seat  of  both  manufactures  and  commerce, 
if  the  people  had  not  been  gifted  in  a  high  degree  with  those  qualities.  A 
disposition  to  a  frugal  and  careful  use  of  means  is  also  abundantly  conspic- 
uous in  the  Scotch.  The  poorest  poor,  at  least  in  rural  districts,  are  in  few 
instances  of  such  improvident  habits  as  to  exhibit  that  destitution  of  furni- 
ture, clothing,  and  tolerable  house  accommodation,  which  meets  the  eye  al- 
most everywhere  in  Ireland.  Caution,  foresight,  and  reflection  maybe  said 
10  enter  largely  into  the  Scottish  character.     Under  the  influence  of  these 
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qualifies,  they  are  slow  and  sometimes  cold  in  speech,  and  are  tlierefore  apt 
to  appear  as  deficient  in  frankness  and  generosity.  These,  however,  are  in 
a  great  measure  only  appearances.  That  peifemidvm  ingenium,  or  fiery 
geniu.s,  attributed  to  them  by  Buchanan,  is  still  a  deep-seated  characteristic 
of  the  people.  On  subjects  which  they  regard  as  important,  they  sometimes 
manifest  this  excitability  in  a  very  sirilcing  manner ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
their  almost  universal  rising  against  Charles  I.  in  defence  of  their  favorite 
modes  of  worship  and  ecclesiastical  polity.  Generous  affections,  in  which, 
as  compared  with  the  English,  the  Scotch  might  appear  deficient,  perhaps 
only  take,  in  their  case,  somewhat  different  directions .  They  cherish,  more 
than  most  people,  a  feeling  of  attachment  to  their  native  country,  and  even 
the  particular  district  and  spot  of  their  birth,  for  their  remote  as  well  as 
immediate  kindred,  and  for  every  thing  which  reminds  them  of  what  is 
honorable  in  the  doings  of  those  who  went  before  them.  A  strong  sense  of 
religion  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Scottish  national  character ;  clear, 
however,  from  all  regard  to  esternai  and  what  appear  to  ihem  unimportant 
things  connected  with  it.  There  is  no  country  where  a  more  decent  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  Sabbath  than  in  Scotland.  It  maj  at  the  same  time 
be  remarked,  that  their  religion  is  more  doctrinal  than  directly  venerative 
or  sentimental — a  peculiarity  which  may  be  traced  in  the  plainness  of  their 
forms  of  worship,  as  either  its  cause  or  its  effect.  There  is  a  considerable 
tendency  in  the  Scottish  intellect  to  argumentative  reasoning,  and  this 
shows  itself  in  the  service  in  their  churches  as  well  as  in  their  philosophical 
literature.  The  domestic  virtues  flourish  in  much  the  same  degree  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England ;  but  the  humbler  clashes  m  North  Britam  are  not  near- 
ly so  remarkable  for  cleanliness  as  the  Ion  er  English,  and  they  have  suffered 
of  late  years  from  the  extensive  use  of  ardent  spirits  The  rural  laboring 
classes  are  remarkable  for  their  steady  mdustiy  and  decent  conduct;  and 
it  is  only,  perhaps,  among  the  lower  orders,  m  large  towns,  that  much  moral 
deterioration  has  taken  piace.  For  centuues,  the  wandering  disposition  of 
the  Scotch  has  been  remarkable.  An  immense  number  of  jonng  persons 
every  year  leave  their  native  country  to  push  their  foriunea  m  the  basier 
English  cities,  in  public  employment  in  India,  in  the  colonies,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  These  persons  base  generallj  a  tolerable  education  in 
proportion  to  their  rank  and  prospects ,  and  being  lound  possessed  of  stead- 
iiiess,  fidelity  and  perseverance,  they  rarely  fail  to  improve  their  circum- 
stances. We  are  here  reminded  of  the  advantage  which  Scotland  has  long 
enjoyed  in  the  possession  of  a  universally  diffused  means  of  elementary  in- 
struction. This,  though  in  some  respects  over-estimated,  has  at  least 
insured  ihat  nearly  every  person  reared  in  Scotland  is  not  without  some 
tincture  of  literature. 

The  population  of  Scotland,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  did  not 
probably  exceed  a  million.  In  I""i>5  when  an  attempt  was  first  made  to 
ascertain  it,  it  appears  to  haie  been  about  1  265  380  From  that  time,  the 
country  made  a  start  in  manufacturing  ind  commercial  prosperity,  as  well 
as  in  improved  modes  of  rural  hu  bandrj  and.  the  population  experienced 
accordingly  a  considerable  increase  tl  ough  n  t  =0  great  in  proportion  as 
the  increase  of  wealth.  The  various  censu  es  since  1801,  inclusive,  give 
the  following  results  ■ — 
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In  regard  to  the  division  of  the  sexes,  the  results  of  the  c 
exhibit  the  following  figures  ; 


Fomales I,3a3,530 52,59 

The  increase  has  taken  place  entirely  in  large  towns,  a  result  of  the  pro- 
gress of  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  progress  of  population  in 
Scotland  has,  according  to  Mr.  M'Culloch,  been  less  than  its  progress 
(luring  the  same  period  in  England  and  Wales  ;  while  there  are  good 
grounds  for  thinking  that  the  wealth  of  Scotland  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  either  of  these  two  countries.  "  This  desirable  result,"  our 
author  adds,  "  seems  to  hase  been  owing  principally  to  the  consolidation 
of  small  farms  in  the  low  country,  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming  into 
the  Highlands,  and  the  obstacles  imposed,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  as  to 
leases  and  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws,  against  the  subdivision  of  land  and 
the  building  of  superfluous  cottages.  These  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  moral  and  religious  habits  of  tbe  people,  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
education,  have  made  marriages  be  deferred  to  a  later  period  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  have  also  led  to  a  very  extensive  emigration. 

"In  consequence,  the  Scotch  have  advanced  more  rapidly  than  the 
English  or  Irish  in  wealth,  and  the  command  of  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life.  Their  progress  in  this  respect  has,  indeed,  been  quite 
astonishing.  The  habits,  diet,  dress,  and  other  accommodations  of  the 
people,  have  been  signally  improved." 

It  has  been  shown,  on  tbe  other  hand,  that  the  comforts  of  the  people 
have  not  everywhere  improved  in  the  ratio  of  the  general  advance  of  wealth. 
That  operation  of  the  limited  poor-laws  of  Scotland  which  Mr.  M'Culloch 
eulogizes,  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Alison  of  Edinburgh  to  send  annu- 
ally great  numbers  of  superannuated  laborers  and  others  into  the  large 
towns,  where  they  form  a  dense  population,  living  in  semi-destitution,  and 
in  other  circumstances  unfavorable  to  health,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  fevers 
and  other  contagious  maladies,  which  periodically  sweep  them  oiF  in  large 
numbers.  It  is  contended  by  the  same  writer,  that  the  low  condition  in 
which  the  scanty  provision  for  pauperism  compels  many  to  live,  gives  them 
reckless  habits,  and  tends  materially  to  increase  a  mean,  squalid,  and  dan- 
gerous population.     There  is  certainly  much  truth  in  these  views. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  in  the  several  counties  is  extremely 
diverse.  Those  containing  the  large  manufacturing  cities  exhibit  the  great- 
est density,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  counties  of  Renfrew,  Edin- 
burgh, Clackmannan,  ifcc, ;  while  in  the  agricultural  counties,  and  in  the 
northern  Highlands,  the  ratio  to  the  square  mile  is  inferior.  As  a  general 
fact,  the  farther  we  go  north  the  more  sparse  the  population  becomes,  and 
in  Inverness  and  Sutherland  numbers  only  from  14  to  17  to  the  mile. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  Grampians  form  an  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween civilization  and  the  desert,  for  beyond  them  life  seems  bordering  on 
extinction. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  32  counties,  the  general  statistics  of  which,  as 
exhibited  in  the  census  taken  in  1S41,  are  stated  in  the  annexed  table  : 
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STATISTICS  OF  TUB  SCOTCH  CODSTIES, 


Edinbui 


F-^'^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V. 

HBddingtcu.'I"! 

Kincardine.'.'.'.?! 

Kirkcudbriir'h'^" 
[Stawarttrt 


Ndrn 

Orfcnoy  nud  Shst- 


le^saaiOQSO. 

15,695 

3e.m 

■",116398 


H^; 


170,380  MB  36,153  a,03B 


B^oao  154,'^  aiti  u,e  .. 

41,616  T8,05a  2718,166 
24,105   46,069   "■    ■'-'• 


Cnpar 
Haddington. 


Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  is  situated  on  a  clu=ler  of  emmencos 
a.  short  distance  from  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  city  i&  composed  of  two 
principal  parts,  the  Old  and  the  New  towns;  the  former  being  built  on  an 
eminence  gently  rising  towards  the  west,  where  it  terminates  in  a  lotty  and 
abrupt  rock,  on  which  the  Castle  is  situated,  while  the  latter  occupies  lower 
ground  towards  the  north.  The  town  is  universally  built  of  a  f-iir  sandstone 
which  retains  its  original  color  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  town  and  inlhe  best 
public  buildings,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  Edinburgh 
The  New  Town  is  iMd  out  on  a  regular  plan  of  reLtaugular  stieef  and 
squares,  exhibiting  in  general  much  architectural  elegance  Betneenthe 
Old  and  New  Towns,  and  between  various  sections  of  the  New  1  own  itself 
as  well  as  in  the  centres  of  the  principal  squares  there  are  gardens  laid  out 
in  the  modern  landscape  style,  forming  delightful  places  ot  recreation  It 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  unequal  ground  on  which  Edinburgh  la  situated  the 
massive  elegance  and  regularity  of  its  buildings  the  mtermixtuie  of  orna- 
mental pleasure-ground,  and  the  picturesque  hills  immediately  adjacent, 
whence  distant  and  extensive  prospects  are  commanded  that  this  city  makes 
so  great  an  impression  on  most  strangers. 

Formerly  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  country  Edinburgh  is  still 
that  of  the  supreme  law-courts  and  of  a  flourishing  university      ''■  -    -'"  '- 
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a  great  extent  a  city  of  residence,  not  only  for  afllnent  persons  connected 
with  the_  country,  but  for  strangers  desirous  of  enjoying  a  society  of  mode- 
rate habits,  and  the  benefits  of  education  for  their  children.  Its  leading 
classes  are  thus  composed  of  legal  practitioners,  learned  persons,  and 
families  in  independent  circumstances.  It  is  only  in  a  small  degree  a  manu- 
facturing town,  the  principal  trades  being  the  brewing  of  ale  (for  which  the 
town  is  celebrated,)  coachmaking,  the  weaving  of  shawls,  and  the  print- 
ing and  issuing  of  literary  productions.  The  leading  periodical  publi- 
cations are  the  well-known  Edinburgh  Review,  Blackwood's  and  Tait's 
Magazines,  and  a  Philosophical  and  Medical  Journal,  besides  which  there 
are  a  number  of  smaller  size.  The  town  is  distinguished  for  its  numerous 
banking  institutions,  which  exert  an  influence  on  the  general  aade  of  the 
country.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  city,  on  the  Esk  River,  there  are 
various  paper-mills,  at  which  vast  quantities  of  paper  are  made,  both  for  the 
home  trade  and  for  exportation  to  London. 

Amongst  the  remarkable  objects  in  the  city,  the  most  striking  is  the  Cas- 
tle, a  large  fortress  romantically  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  mass  of  igneous 
rock,  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  in  sheer  height.  It  contains,  be- 
sides various  batteries  and  other  fortifications,  an  ancient  palace,  in  which 
Queen  Mary  was  delivered  of  her  son  James  I.  of  Great  Britain,  and  a 
modern  barrack,  in  which  a  foot  regiment  is  usually  quartered.  In  a  well- 
protected  room,  are  shown  the  crown,  sceptre,  mace,  and  sword,  which 
formed  the  regalia  of  the  Scottish  line  of  princes.  The  Courts  of  Law  are 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Old  Town,  and  are  cojnposed  of  a  great  hall 
formerly  the  meeting-place  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  rooms  for  the  two 
various  divisions  of  the  civil  court  and  for  the  lords  ordinary,  a  room  for 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  (supreme  criminal  court,)  and  other  accommoda- 
tions. The  extensive  libraries  belonging  respectively  to  the  Advocates 
(barristers)  and  Writers  to  the  Signet  (solicitors,)  are  adjacent;  the  former 
being  a  collection  of  about  150,000  volumes.  Holyrood- House,  the  palace 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  is  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  principal 
street  of  the  Oid  Town.  The  oldest  part  is  a  mass  of  building  erected  by 
James  V.,  containing  the  presence-chamber,  bed-room,  and  other  apart- 
ments, used  by  Clueen  Mary,  with  some  of  the  original  furniture ;  as  also  a 
gallery,  furnished  with  (generally  imaginary)  portraits  of  the  kings  of  Scol^ 
land.  The  apartments  of  the  queen  are  to  be  regarded  with  no  ordinary 
interest,  both  as  furnishing  a  curious  and  faithful  memorial  of  the  domestic 
accommodations  of  a  princess  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  and  on  account  of 
that  extraordinary  incident,  the  murder  of  David  Rizz'io,  which  took  place 
within  them.  Another  part  of  the  building,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL,  contains  the  apartments  used  by  George  IV.  for  his  levee  in  1822,  and 
a  suite  of  rooms  which  furnished  accommodation  to  Charles  X.  of  France 
and  his  family,  during  the  years  1831-2-3.  Closely  adjoining  to  the  palace, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  church,  originally  that  of  the  abbey  of  HoJyrood 
and  latterly  a  chapel-royal.  ' 

The  College  is  a  large  modern  quadrangular  building,  in  the  southern 
quarter  of  the  city.  It  contains  class-rooms  for  the  professors  (33  in  num- 
ber,) a  library  of  splendid  proportions  and  decoration,  and  an  extensive 
museum  of  natural  history.  The  university  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a 
school  of  medicine ;  but  it  is  also  the  means  of  preparing  a  great  number 
of  the  native  youth  for  the  profession  of  law  and  divinity.  The  Register 
House  IS  a  beautiful  building,  planned  by  Adam,  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  New  Town ;   it  contains  the  records  connected  with  the  legal  business 
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of  the  oountrj.  The  R-yd  Iii.lilution  is  ihn  gsiier.l  .ppellatio  of  n  ele 
2.nt  bnildinij  f.cing  the  centre  „f  Princei-.treet  "id  oonta.mng  hJI  f  . 
;.riou.  pnblie  bodie\  .s  the  Royal  Society  of  Edmbmgh  the  A  ,aa  .n 
Society  of  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Academy  of  P.intinB  and  Sc.lp  u  e  and 
."academy  f«  insUnctlon  m  drawing.  Of  place,  of  worship  he  nosl 
remarkable  are  St.  Giles  Chnrch  in  the  Old  Town  (once  the  c  hed  al )  a 
Gothic  bnilding  of  the  fifteenth  eenlury,  lately  renovated  ;  the  Trinity  Ool- 
Ic™  Chnrch,  4o  .  Gothic  bnilding,  founded  by  the  <)neen  of  James  ii.  ot 
sSotlandi  St.  George's,  St.  Stephen's,  and  St  Andre,'.,  ■»°^™f  "'«'••• 
of  the  establishment ;  and  St.  Paul's  and  St.  John's  elegant  Gothic  chapels 
of  the  Episcopalian  body.  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  ^b.pels,  and 
many  disseuting  places  of  worship.  Of  the  other  pnbJio  bmldmgs,  the  most 
remarkable  a„  the  Indrmary  ;  the  hospitals  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  poor  children,  of  which  Heriot's  is  lire  most  elegant  j  the  Snrgeons 
and  Physicians'  Halls;  and  the  office,  of  the  Bank  ot  Scotland  and  Royal 
Bank.  On  the  Calton  Hill  are  situated  some  other  pnblic  structures,  as 
the  County  Jail  »id  Bridewell,  monuments  to  Nelson,  Dngald  Stewart,  and 
Professor  Playfair,  an  aswonomical  observatory,  and  a  small  portion  ot  a 
huading  designed  as  a  national  monument  to  the  Scotsmen  who  perished 
in  the  last  wm,  but  which  wif,  probably  never  be  completed.  The  popula- 
tion of  Edinburgh  in  1841  was  138,182.  , 

Leitb,  the  sea-port  of  Edinburgh,  is  situated  at  the  efflux  of  the  rivulet 
of  the  same  name,  which  originally  constituted  its  harbor.     The  older  part 
of  the  town  is  crowded  and  mean,  but  in  the  outskirts  there  are  some  goor^ 
streets      The  town  is  connected  with  Edinburgh  by  a  broad  and  beautiluJ 
road  above  a  mile  in  length,  denominated  Leith  Walk.     Beside,  the  quay, 
.kirtin.  the  embrochure  of  the  river,  there  i.  a  range  of  wet-dock,  j  but 
the  hartar,  after  vast  efforts  to  improve  it,  continues  to  labor  under  strong 
natural  disqualifications.     During  spring  tides,  the  utmost  depth  of  water 
on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  seventeen  feel— tluring  neap  tides, 
fourteen  feet ;  and  it  i.  rarely  that  a  vessel  of  400  ton,  can  gam  ati"""™' 
The  want  of  deep  water  at  Leith  i.  partly  supplied  by  a  harbor  at  New- 
haven,  a  stone-pier  at  Granton,  and  a  chain-pie,  at  Trin.i,,  which  ..rve  a, 
places  of  embarkation  and  debarkation  for  steamers  and  other  vessels  de- 
voted chiefly  to  pas«nger..     The  chief  foreign  trade  ot  Leith  i.  with  the 
ports  in  the  Baltic  and  north  ot  Europe ;  and  ne«  to  this  in  rmport.nce  rank, 
it.  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies.     Bui  the  imports  ot  Leith  are  chiefly 
for  local  consumption,  and  bear  little  reference  to  the  great  manufacturing 
business  of  the  conatry.     For  the  coasting  trade  there  are  various  co'.- 
panies,  each  of  which  has  several  vessel,  m  employment.     Amongst  the 
port,  ith  which  regular  int.rcoui.e  is  earned  on  by  »  «;»'  ""'f  ™": 
tioned  London,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Aberdeen,  and   Rotterdam.     !»   !■«« 
there  are  several  brewerie.,  a  .ugar-reiining  e.taWishment,  and  several 
„ruftctorie,  of  ~p,  candles,  ropes,  and  glass.     The  Custom-hou.j,  an 
Segant  modern  building,  is  the  seat  ot  the  Board  of  Customs  for  Scotland 
I„T841  the  population  of  Leith  was  i!6,433.     The  town,  m  union  with 
Newhaven,  Portobello,  and  Mu.selburgh,  return,  a  member  to  Parltaraent. 
GLA.O0W,  the  most  populous  city  in  Scotland,  occupies  a  highly  adv.n- 
l.g.»s  .ituation  on  the  bank,  of  the  Clyde,  in  L.nark.hrre  a  tew  m.le. 
tSm  the   place  where  the  river  expands  into  an  estuary,  43  miles  from 
Sbnrgb'  397  miles  from  London,  and  196  from  Dublin      The  ex.ernd 
appearance  of  this  great  city  is  elegant  and  impressive.     The  rtreets  are 
tejular  in  arrangement,  and  substantially  built  ot  smooth  .tone.    The 
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public  buildings  are  in  general  handsome,  and  m  iiD=t  in  tances  disposed 
in  such  B  manner  as  to  be  seen  to  advantage  The  more  anc  ent  part  of 
the  city  extends  along  the  line  of  High-street  between  the  cathedraJ  and 
the  riser  ;  the  more  modern  and  elegant  part  'itcetches  to^ard=  the  north- 
west. On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  connected  by  three  bridges,  is 
situated  the  populous  barony  of  Gorbala,  bearing  tie  sj.n-e  reference  to 
Glasgow  that  Sjuthwirk  bears  to  London  Westward  from  the  lowest  of 
the  bridges  both  sides  of  theruer  are  formed  into  quay  a  which  owing  to 
recent  operations  for  deepening  the  channel  are  no  i  approached  by  vessels 
drawing  abtut  t>irteen  or  fifteen  feet  water  The  qiayon  the  right  or 
north  bank  is  denonmated  the  Broomielaw  it  11  3  MO  feet  m  length, 
while  that  on  th"  south  bank  19  1  2b0  teet 

Glasgow  took  its  rt  e  as  a  dependency  of  the  cathedral  of  the  bishops, 
(latterly  archbishops  )  of  the  See  bearing  its  name  It  was  not,  however, 
till  long  after  the  Reformation  the  seat  ot  a  considerable  population. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  acquired  a  considerable 
of  the  import  colonial  trade  which  it  still  retims  but  during  the  last 
seventy  years  it  has  been  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  manufactures. 
The  weaving  of  hwns  eambncs  and  similar  articles  commenced  in  Glas- 
gow in  1725  The  adi  antages  enjoyed  by  the  city  for  the  importation  of 
cottoB   in  time  gave  a  great  impulse  to  that  species  of  manufacture      Of 
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1831,  respectively,  to  110,749,  147,043,  and  902,426.  In  1841  it  was 
357,592.  As  the  increase  is  about  5,000  per  annum,  the  present  amount 
(1S48)  is  supposed  to  he  fully  285,000— a  mass  of  population  which,  at  fh^ 
time  of  the  Union,  could  not  have  been  dreamt  of  as  likely  ever  to  exist  in 
any  Scottish  city. 

The  Cathedral  or  High  Church,  is  situated  in  the  northern  outskirts  of 
the  city,  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  High-street.     The  bulk  of  the 
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existing  building  was  constructed  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
place  of  another  which  had  been  consecrated  in  1136,  but  was  destroyed 
by  lire.  It  consists  of  a  long  nave  and  choir,  a  chapter-house  projecting 
from  the  north-east  angle,  a  tower  and  spire  in  the  centre,  and  a  crypt  ex- 
tending beneath  the  choir  or  eastern  portion  of  the  building  In  the  nave, 
termed  the  Outer  High  Kirk,  was  held  the  celebrated  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church,  November,  163S,  by  which  Episcopacy  was  abolished  and  pure 
Presbytery  replaced — the  first  great  movement  in  the  civil  war. 

The  elevated  ground  near  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral,  has  been  formed 
into  an  ornamental  place  of  sepulture,  under  the  appellation  of  Necropolis. 
Since  1831,  the  Society  of  Merchants,  its  proprietors,  have  expended  the 
sum  of  j£6,000  in  laying  out  about  twenty-four  acres  of  ground  in  walk 
and  shrubberies,  and  in  connecting  the  opposite  slope  by  means  of  a  bridge 
across  the  intermediate  rivulet.  The  taste  manifested  in  the  whole  scheme 
and  in  its  execution,  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  city.  The  walks,  seve- 
ral miles  in  extent,  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  neighboring  country. 
They  are  skirted  by  numberless  sepulchral  plots  and  excavations,  where 
already  affection  has  been  busy  in  erecting  its  "  frail  memorials,"  all  of 
which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  fashioned  according  to  certain:  regulations, 
with  a  view  to  genera!  keeping  and  effect. 

The  College  buildings  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  High-street, 
about  half-way  between  the  Cathedral  and  the  Trongate.  They  consist  in 
a  sort  of  double  court ;  the  front,  which  adjoins  to  the  street,  being  330  feet 
in  length,  and  three  stories  in  height.  The  whole  edifice  has  a  dignified 
and  venerable  appearance.  A  large  piece  of  ground  behind  the  college  is 
formed  into  a  park  or  green,  interspersed  with  trees  and  hedges,  and  always 
kept  in  grass,  to  be  used  by  the  students  as  a  place  of  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment. In  the  college  there  are  appointed  professors  or  teachers  of  about 
thirty  branches  of  science,  theology,  and  polite  literature.  At  the  back  of 
the  interior  court  stands  the  modern  Grecian  building  which  contains  the 
Hunterian  Museum.  This  is  a  large  collection  of  singular  natural  objects, 
coins,  medals,  rare  manuscripts,  paintings,  and  relics  of  antiquity,  origin- 
ally formed  by  Dr.  William  Hunter,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  and  be- 
queathed by  him  to  this  university,  at  which  he  received  his  education. 
While  the  college  confers  professional  education,  popular  instruction  is  at- 
tainable, under  unusually  advantageous  circumstances,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Anderaonian  Institution,  an  extensive  school  of  science  founded 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  connected  with  which  there  is  a  gene- 
ral museum,  containing  many  curious  objects,  and  constantly  open  to  the 

The  most  attractive  modern  building  in  Glasgow  ia  the  Royal  Exchange, 
in  Clueen-street,  a  most  superb  structure,  erected  in  1829,  as  a  point  of 
assemblage  for  the  merchants  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  The  prin- 
cipal room  is  a  large  hall,  supported  by  a  double  row  of  columns,  and  used 
as  a  reading-room.  The  front  of  the  Exchange  consists  of  a  magnificent 
portico,  surmounted  by  a  cnpola;  and,  as  the  building  is  isolated,  the  other 
sides  are  also  of  decorative  architecture.  Altogether,  the  building,  sup- 
ported by  a  set  of  very  elegant  domestic  structures  of  similarly  august  pro- 
portions, impresses  the  mind  of  a  stranger  as  something  signally  worthy  of 
a  great  city. 

Since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  Glasgow  has  the  privilege  of  returning 
two  members  to  Parliament.  The  places  of  worship,  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  associations  of  various  kinds  for  public  objectSj  are  very  nume- 
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rous.  A  laudable  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  education  marks  tlie  city 
and  a  normal  school,  or  seminary  for  the  rearing  of  teachers — the  first  in 
the  empire — has  been  erected  under  the  auspices  of  a  private  society. 

The  means  of  communication  in  conuection  with  Glasgow,  are  suitable 
to  the  character  of  the  city  as  one  of  the  greatest  emporia  of  commerce 
and  manufacture  in  the  world.  Besides  a  river,  navigable  by  vessels  draw- 
ing  fifteen  feet  of  water,  and  which  gives  the  means  of  a  ready  communi- 
cation with  the  western  shores  of  Britain,  with  Ireland,  and  with  America, 
the  Forth  and  Ciyde  Canal,  of  which  a  branch  comes  to  Port-Dundas,  in 
the  northern  suburbs,  serves  to  convey  goods  and  passengers  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  island,  while  canals  of  less  note  connect  the  city  with  Paisley 
and  Johnstone  in  one  direction,  and  with  the  great  coal-fields  of  Monkland 
in  the  other.  It  is  connected  by  railways  with  every  part  of  the  island, 
and  several  local  roads  are  in  successful  operation,  uniting  it  with  the 
neighboring  mines.  The  steam  communication  between  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool,  Dublin,  and  other  Irish  ports,  is  conducted  on  a  scale  that  may 
be  called  grand.  The  vessels  are  superb  in  magnitude,  decoration,  and 
power ;  and  they  sail  frequently  and  rapidly.  The  sieam  intercourse  be- 
tween Glasgow  and  various  places  in  Scotland,  both  for  passengers  and 
objects  of  trafiic,  is  also  conducted  on  a  great  scale ;  among  the  places 
touched  at  in  the  Ciyde  and  to  the  south,  are  Greenock,  Dumbarton, 
Dunoon,  Rothesay,  Arran,  Gourock,  Troon,  and  Ayr.  Among  the  places 
to  the  north,  to  which  vessels  sail  regularly,  are  Inverary,  Campbelton, 
Oban,  Staffa,  and  lona,  Mull,  Arisaig,  Skye,  Stornoway,  and  Inverness. 
In  opening  up  markets  for  West  Highland  produce,  and  introducing  luxu- 
ries in  return,  these  vessels  have  also  been  of  marked  service,  insomuch 
that  the  value  of  property  in  those  hitherto  secluded  districts  has  experienced 
a  considerable  rise. 

The  country  around  Glasgow,  particularly  towards  the  south,  abounds  in 
busy  towns  and  villages,  of  the  former  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
Paisley,  situated  in  Renfrewshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Cart, 
seven  miles  from  the  city  above  described.  The  external  appearance  of 
this  town  is  pleasing,  and  the  streets  arc  in  genera!  composed  of  substantial 
buildings.  It  originated  from  an  abbey  founded  in  1 160  by  "Walter,  the 
first  of  the  Stuarts,  and  of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist.  Pais- 
ley is  a  noted  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  and  also  of  cotton  thread, 
gauzes,  and  velvets.  In  the  town  and  Abbey  parish,  exclusive  of  the  large 
village  of  Johnstone,  there  are  a  number  of  cotton  spinning-mills,  and  sev- 
eral thread-mills  ;  steam-loom  factories  ;  flour-mills  ;  calico-printing  works ; 
many  bleaching  works  and  dye-houses ;  breweries  and  distilleries  ;  several 
timber  yards ;  and  several  iron  and  brass  founderies ;  alum  and  copperas 
works  ;  soap  works  and  tan-yards.  An  idea  of  the  present  extent  of  manu- 
factures, in  comparison  with  what  it  was  in  the  last  age,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  fact,  that,  while  the  whole  of  the  manufactures  in  1760  amounted 
to  .£15,000,  the  annual  computed  value  of  the  goods  made  in  and  around 
the  town  is  now  at  least  ^2,500,000. 

Paisley  has  been  changed  by  the  Reform  Act  from  a  burgh  or  barony 
into  a  parliamentary  burgh  of  the  first  class,  yeturning_  one  member,  divided 
into  wards  for  municipal  purposes,  and  managed  by  sixteen  councillors,  in- 
cluding a  provost,  four  baillies,  and  a  treasurer.  Being,  though  not  the 
county-town,  the  seat  of  the  sheriff-court,  it  is  adorned  by  a  large  modern 
castellated  building,  containing  a  jail,  bridewell,  and  a  series  of  court- 
rooms ;  but  unfortunately  the  edifice  is  placed  in  a  low  situation,  without 
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reference  to  salubrity  or  external  influences.  Devoted,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Paisley  are,  to  the  pursuits  of  business,  they  have  long  been  honorably 
remarkable  for  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  desire  for  intellectual  improvement. 
The  population  of  Paisley,  like  that  of  Glasgow,  has  experienced  a  very 
rapid  advance  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  surrounding  parochial  dis- 
trict, in  1821,  amounted  to  47,003;  in  1831,  to  57,466 ;  and  in  1841,  to 
67,675, 

Notwithstandiog  the  inland  situation  of  Paisley,  its  means  of  communi- 
cation are  unusually  facile  and  ample.  The  White  Cart,  navigable  from 
its  efflux  into  the  Clyde  to  the  Sneddon  in  the  outskirts  of  Paisley,  presents 
all  the  advantages  of  a  canal,  A  canal  leaves  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow, 
and,  passing  Paisley,  termiijates  at  Johnstone,  Paisley  is  also  benefited  by 
the  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  and  other  railways  which  pass  it. 

In  Renfrewshire,  also,  is  situated  Gkeenock,  the  greatest  seaport  of  the 
kingdom,  as  far  as  custom-house  receipts  form  a  criterion.  This  town, 
occupies  a  strip  of  sloping  ground  facing  towards  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty-four  miles  from  Glasgow.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  was  a  mere  hamlet ;  now  it  is  a  handsome  town  of  about  37,000  in- 
habitants, containing  harbors  and  quays  of  2,200  feet  in  extent.  It  is  now, 
moreover,  by  virtue  of  the  Reform  Act,  a  parliamentary  burgh  of  the  first 
class,  returning  one  member  of  Parliament.  The  principal  branches  of 
commerce  conducted  in  Greenock  have  reference  to  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies, the  United  States  and  British  America,  to  which  iast  it  yearly  sends 
out  great  numbers  of  emigrants.  Sugar-baking  and  ship-building  are  other 
branches  of  -industry  carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent.  The  custom-house, 
fronting  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  is  a  beautiful  Grecian  building,  erected  in 
1818,  at  aji  expense  of  ,=£30,000.  The  Tontine  Hotel,  situated  in  one  of 
the  principal  streets,  and  containing  a  large  public  room,  twelve  sitting- 
rooms,  and  thirty  bed-rooms,  was  built,  in  1801,  by  400  subscribers  of  ^25 
each,  the  whole  expense  being  thus  ,£10,000.  There  is  also  an  elegant 
building,  in  the  character  of  an  exchange,  which  cost  ,CT,000,  and  con- 
tains, besides  two  spacious  assembly-rooms,  a  reading-room,  to  which  stran- 
gers are  admitted  gratuitously.  In  Greenock  there  are  two  native  banks, 
besides  branches  of  several  others. 

James  Watt,  the  improver  of  the  steam-engine,  was  born  in  Greenock,  in 
1736 ;  and  an  institution,  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes,  designed  to 
serve  as  a  monument  to  him.  and  termed  the  Watt  Institution,  has  been 
erected.  The  situation  of  the  town,  on  the  shore  of  a  land-locked  basin 
of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  with  the  mountains  of  Argyleshire  and  Dumbarton- 
shire rising  on  the  opposite  side,  is  very  fine. 

Among  Scottish  towns,  Aberdebn  ranks  next  to  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow. It  is  situated  jn  the  county  named  from  it,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground 
between  the  effluxes  of  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  1 10  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
Its  external  appearance  produces  a  favorable  impression ;  the  principal 
streets  are  straight  and  regular,  and  the  buildings  at  once  substantial  and 
elegant,  the  chief  material  used  in  constructing  them  being  a  grey  granite, 
found  here  in  great  abundance.  New  Aberdeen,  or  what  is  now  generally 
called  Aberdeen,  is  close  to  the  efflux  of  the  Dee,  the  mouth  of  which 
forms  its  harbor ;  and  Old  Aberdeen,  where  the  ancient  Cathedral  and 
King's  College  are  situated,  is  a  comparatively  small  town,  about  a  mile 
distant,  on  the  banks  of  the  Don.     The  entire  population  is  about  65,000. 

Aberdeen  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  university 
by  the  erection  of  King's  College,  in  Old  Aberdeen,  in  1495 ;  Mareschat 
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College,  ill  New  Aberdeen,  was  added  in  1593.  By  the  Reform  Act,  it  is 
a  royal  burgb  of  the  first  class,  divided  into  districts  for  muiiicifial  purposes, 
and  returning  one  member  to  Parliament.  Aberdeen  is  at  once  a  seat  of 
manufactures  and  a  seaport.  There  are  several  great  houses  engaged  in 
the  cotton  manufacture,  in  the  woollen  trade,  and  in  flax-spinning  and  the 
weaving  of  Hnen.  Ship-building,  iron-founding,  comb-making,  rope-ma- 
king, and  paper-making,  are  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  fisher- 
ies of  the  River  Dee,  and  the  export  of  granite,  are  sources  of  considerable 

Aberdeen  is  entered  from  the  south  by  Union-street,  an  elogaflt  double 
tine  of  buildings,  a  mile  in  length,  and  seventy  feet  wide,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  ravine,  pervaded  by  a  rivulet,  is  crossed  by  a  noble  arch  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  in  span,  upon  a  rise  of  twenty-two.  King- 
street,  which  opens  up  the  city  from  the  north,  is  sixty  feet  wide,  and  con- 
tains many  splendid  edifices.  Besides  these  two  main  streets,  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  modern  squares  and  terraces.  The  public  build- 
ings are  much  scattered,  but  are  generally  of  an  elegant  appearance.  The 
Public  Rooms,  erected  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  counties  of  Banff,  Aber- 
deen, Kincardine,  and  Forfar,  for  meetings,  dancing  assemblies,  &,c.,  and 
partly  occupied  as  a  reading-room,  constitute  a  handsome  Grecian  structure, 
fronting  to  Union-street.  On  the  north  side  of  Castle-street,  stands  the 
Town-House,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  Cross,  a  curious  structure  re-erected 
in  1822,  and  containing  sculptures  of  eight  Scottish  sovereigns,  between 
James  I.  and  James  VII.  Mareschal  College,  formerly  a  plain  old  struc- 
ture, has  lately  been  re-edified  in  handsome  style,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation.  King's  College  consists  of  a  handsome,  but  ill-assorted  quad- 
rangle, surmounted  by  a  fine  tower  and  spire.  The  two  colleges  are  at- 
tended by  about  five  hundred  students,  nearly  equally  divided  between 
them.  In  Old  Aberdeen  are  also  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  Cathedral, 
consisting  of  the  nave  of  the  original  building,  with  two  towers  at  the  west 
end.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of  oak,  cut  out  into  forty-eight  compart- 
ments, each  displaying  in  strong  colors  the  armorial  bearings  of  some  emi- 
nent person,  whose  name  Is  given  below,  in  Latin,  and  in  the  old  Gothic 
character. 

DtTNDEE,  situated  in  Forfarshire,  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Tay,  may 
be  considered  as  the  fourth  town  in  Scotland,  whether  in  population,  or  in 
the  importance  conferred  by  wealth.  It  is  a  busy  seaport,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  in  Great  Britain. 
A  series  of  docks,  the  erection  of  which  cost  ^65,000,  extend  along  the 
shore,  where,  a  century  ago,  there  was  only  a  small  quay  in  the  form  of  a 
crooked  wall,     Population,  63,000. 

Dundee  contains  one  handsome  place,  denominated  the  High-street,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  several  other  good  streets ;  but  the  most  elegant 
and  commanding  private  dwellings  take  the  form  of  suburban  villas. 
There  is  a  handsome  modern  building,  serving  the  purposes  of  an  exchange 
and  reading-room,  besides  which  the  most  conspicuous  public  buildings  are 
the  Town-House  and  a  building  comprehensively  called  the  Seminaries, 
containing  an  academy  and  a  grammar-school.  The  High  Church  of 
Dundee  was  an  interesting  building  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a  mas- 
sive tower  156  feet  high ;  but  the  whole  structure,  excepting  the  steeple, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  January,  1841.  Dundee  carries  on  a  regular  steam 
intercourse  with  London,  and  is  connected  with  other  principal  cities  by 
railways. 
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Perth,  the  chief  town  o  n  m  b       d  on 

account  of  its  elegant  appe  h  en- 

joys on  the  banks  of  the  T  dm  U    )te\- 

ia-cloths,  ginghams,  handfce    h  d  d       Perth 

in  considerable  quantities,   h  P       "^  600 ; 

and  there  are  a  flax  spinnin  and  h       d      T        iver 

being  navigable  to  this  place  for  small  vessels,  there  is  a  harbor,  chiefly  for 
coastiag-trade.  The  aalmoo-fisheries  on  the  river  are  a  source  of  consider- 
able income  :  the  fish  are  sent  to  London,  in  boxes.  Perth  had,  in  1841 , 
a  population  of  20,157,  and  it  is  represented  by  one  member  in  Parlia- 

The  streets  of  Perth  are  generally  rectangular,  and  well-built  of  stone. 
The  river  is  spanned  by  a  substantial  bridge,  eouaecting  the  town  with  a 
small  suburb  on  the  other  side,  and  forming  part  of  the  great  north  road. 
The  town  contains  most  of  the  public  buildings  found  in  places  of  similar 
character  and  magnitude :  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  John,  an  elegant  suite 
of  county  buildings,  an  academy  and  town-hall,  are  those  most  entitled  to 
notice  within  the  town.  In  the  environs,  besides  a  lunatic  asylum,  there  is 
a  structure  designed  to  serve  as  a  national  reformatory  for  criminals.  The 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  Perth  are  much  enhanced  by  two  beautiful  pieces 
of  adjacent  public  ground,  respectively  entitled  the  North  Inch  and  South 
Inch.  In  the  midst  of  a  highly-cuitivated  vale,  pervaded  by  a  great  river, 
and  with  lofty  mountains  in  the  distance,  Perth,  especially  when  its  own 
neat  appearance  is  considered,  may  be  said  eminently  to  deserve  its  appel- 
lation of  "  the  fait  city." 

Dumfries,  the  principal  town  of  Dumfries-shire,  (71  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh and  34  from  CaiHsle,)  enjoys  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  Nith, 
which  is  navigable  to  nearly  this  point  for  small  vessels.  Inclusive  of  a 
large  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  population  is  about 
14,000.  Dumfries  has  a  few  smalt  manufactures,  but  its  chief  importance 
rests  in  its  character  as  a  kind  of  provincial  capital  and  seat  of  the  county 
courts,  and  as  an  entrep6t  for  the  transmission  of  cattle  and  pork  to  the 
English  market  The  town  has  a  neat  and  clean  appearance,  has  some 
handsome  public  buildings,  and  is  the  seat  of  considerable  refinement.  In 
St.  Michael's  Churchyard  repose  the  remains  of  Robert  Burns,  over  which 
his  admirers  have  reared  a  handsome  mausoleum. 

Inverness,  (155  miles  from  Edinburgh,)  is  the  principal  seat  of  popula- 
tion in  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland.  It  is  an  ajicient  royal  burgh,  a 
seaport  for  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  district,  and  the  seat  of  the 
county  courts.  The  situation  on  the  River  Ness,  near  its  junction 
with  the  sea,  with  some  picturesque  eminences  in  the  neighborhood, 
is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  the  town  is  well-built  and  remarkably 
clean.  Inverness  is  often  called  the  Highland  capital,  being  within  the  line 
of  the  Grampians,  and  the  residence  of  many  persons  connected  with  that 
district.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1841,  was  11,568.  Among  the 
objects  of  interest  may  be  enumerated — the  remains  of  a  fort  built  by 
Cromwell;  Craig-Phadrio,  an  eminence  crowned  by  a  vitrified  fort;  and 
the  Moor  of  Cnlloden,  (distant  five  miles,)  the  scene  of  the  fatal  battle 
which  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

The  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  next  to  those  above  enumerated,  are — 
in  Ayrshire,  Kilmarnock,  a  prosperous  seat  of  the  coarser  woollen  manu- 
facture—-population  about  30,000  ;  Aia,  the  capital  of  the  county,  a  thriving 
market-town,  and  in  a  small  degree  a  seaport — population,  (including  de- 
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pendencies,)  about  17,000  ,  in  Stirlingshire,  Stirling,  the  county-town,  re- 
markable chiefly  for  its  castle,  a  favorite  seat  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  and 
from  which  the  most  splendid  views  are  commanded.  Falkirk,  a  busy 
market-town,  and  the  centre  of  a  district  remarkable  for  its  iron  founderies, 
particularly  the  celebrated  one  of  Carron.  Population,  8,500.  In  Fife- 
shire  DuMPBRMLiNE,  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufaetare  of  damasks, 
diapers,  and  similar  fabrics.  Population,  about  13,000.  Cupar,  the  county 
town.  KiRCALDY,  a  busy  manufacturing  seaport  town.  St,  Andrew's,  the 
seat  of  an  ancient  university.  In  Forfarshire,  Montrose  and  Arbhoath, 
active  seats  of  the  linen  trade,  and  likewise  seaports.  In  Morayshire. 
Eloin,  an  ancient  royal  burgh  and  county  town. 

This  country  was  long  one  of  the  most  barbarous  in- Europe.  Its  early 
history  is  obscure  and  uninteresting.  On  the  extinction  of  the  direct  line 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  in  1290,  by  the  death  of  Margaret  of  Norway,  John 
Balioi  and  Robert  Bruce,  descendants  of  David  I.,  appeared  as  competitors 
for  the  crown.  The  pretensions  of  both  were  supported  by  powerful  parties, 
and  to  avoid  civil  war,  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  Edward  I., 
king  of  England.  Edward  now  claimed  that  the  kings  of  England  were 
paramount  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  competitors  should  do  homage  to  him 
as  such.  This  was  consented  to,  and  Edward,  finding  Balioi  most  suitable 
to  his  views,  decided  in  his  favor.  The  latter,  however,  being  less  sub- 
servient than  was  expected,  was  speedily  set  aside  by  Edward,  who  attempted 
to  seize  the  kingdom  on  the  pretence  of  its  having  escheated  to  him  through 
the  rebellion  of  his  vassal. 

The  nation,  however,  was  not  so  to  be  transferred.  The  standard  of  re- 
bellion was  raised  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  in  the  sequel  the  famous 
Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  competitor  of  Balioi,  appeared  in  the  field. 
The  battle  of  Bannockbnrn,  in  1314,  decided  the  contest,  and  gave  inde- 
pendence to  Scotland  by  establishing  the  conqueror  and  his  family  on  the 
throne.  The  House  of  Stuart  succeeded  in  1371,  the  unfortunate  history 
of  which  is  invested  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  principles  of 
the  Reformers  were  early  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  were  eagerly  adopted 
by  both  the  nobles  and  people.  The  Protestant  religion  obtained  the  ascen- 
dancy in  1560,  shortly  before  the  return  of  the  beautiful,  but  ill-fated  Mary 
from  France.  At  this  period  the  royal  authority  was  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
the  most  violent  contentions  prevailed  among  the  nobility,  and  it  would 
have  required  a  sovereign  of  no  ordinary  ability  and  energy  of  character  to 
conduct  the  government  under  snob  difficult  circumstances.  Mary  failed— 
her  anti-Protestant  prejudices,  and  the  violence  of  her  passions  were  ill 
suited  to  such  a  condition  of  the  country.  Having  been  deposed  in  1567, 
Mary  was  succeeded  by  her  son  James  VI.,  then  a  minor.  The  latter  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  demise  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  to  the  crown  of  England,  by 
which  event  the  two  British  crowns  were  happily  united  under  one  sovereign. 

From  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  a  period  of 
about  230  years,  Scotland,  speaking  generally,  was  in  a  most  turbulent  and 
unsettled  state.  The  feudal  system  had  been  early  introduced,  and  the 
great  estates  and  influence  enjoyed  by  several  of  the  nobles  enabled  them 
to  rival  the  sov^ereign  in  power  and  importance,  and  sometimes  to  despise 
his  orders,  and  insult  his  person.  In  England  the  power  of  the  nobles  had 
been  reduced  by  the  elevation  of  the  commons,  and  thus  the  sovereign  de- 
pended more  on  the  affections  of  the  people  for  support,  than  on  the  caprice 
of  the  great  barons.     The  kings  of  Scotland,  however,  had  no  such  support 
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to  fall  back  upon — they  depended  on  their  vassals,  who  were  restrained  only 
by  interest.  In  consequence,  the  power  of  the  kings  was  much  circum- 
scribed, and  civil  broils  were  of  perpetual  recurrence.  England,  for  special 
reasons,  fomented  these  discords,  and  kept  the  country  in  a  continual  state 
of  ferment  and  anarchy. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  in  1603,  introduced  a  great  change  for  the 
better  into  the  domestic  relations  of  Scotland.  The  barons  could  no  longer 
look  to  England  for  countenance  or  support  in  the  contest  with  their 
sorereigns,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  power  of  the  latter  over  the  masses 
was  proportionately  increased.  Hence,  though  Scotland  labored  under 
various  grievances,  resulting  principally  from  the  unseasonable  hostility  of  the 
sovereigQ  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  enthusiastically  attached,  the  kingdom  gained 
materially  in  tranquillity  and  good  order. 

The  union  of  the  kingdoms  in  1707,  was  as  it  were  the  natural  result 
and  completion  of  the  union  of  the  crowns.  Though  unpopular  at  the  time, 
and  opposed  by  many  of  the  best  Scottish  patriots,  it  has  been  of  vast 
advantage  to  Scotland  as  well  as  to  the  Empire  generally. 

In  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745  were  extinguished  the  long 
cherishedhopesof  the  Jacobites,  and  at  the  same  time  this  result  was  advanta- 
geous in  stimulating  the  government  to  great  measures  for  the  civilization 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  introduction  of  a  more  efScient  judiciary. 
The  old  feudal  judicatories  were  abolished,  and  the  empire  of  law  and  order 
established  throughout  the  country.  The  most  satisfactory  conditions 
ensued,  and  the  public  energies  were  happily  turned  into  those  departments 
of  industry  and  enterprise  in  which  they  have  achieved  such  astonishing 
pre-eminence. 


IRELAND. 


Ieeland  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Great  Britain,  between  51°  26'  and  55'^ 
20'  N.  latitude,  and  between  5°  28'  and  iO°  28'  west  longitude.  Except 
on  its  eastern  side,  on  which  are  St.  George's  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
North  Channel,  the  island  is  surrounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
e  d    tance  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  twelve  miles,  between 

Fa   he  d    nd  the  Mull  of  Cantire  ;    from  Holyhead  to  Howth  Head  is  60 
m  !e      and  from  Carnsore  Point  to  St.   David's   Head    about  50    miles, 
Tl  e  I     h  Sea  in  its  greatest  width  expands  to  130  miles.     Ireland  has  a 
hon  bo  dal  form,  having  its  longer  side  to  the  direction  of  the  meridian, 
d        h  rter  from  north-east  to  south-west.     In  the  direction  of  its  greatest 
d        n  1  from  Brow-Head  to  Fairhaven  it  measures  306  mites  ;  its  extreme 
le      h  f     1  Brow-Head  to  Malin-Head  is  290  miles,  and  its  greatest  length 
on     n      dian,  235  miles.     Its  greatest  breadth  is  182  miles,  but  contracts  in 
h       n        where  from  Galway  Bay  to  Dublin  it  is  only  110  miles.     The 
hi      1  nd  has  an  area  of  30,387  square  miles,  of  which  about  two-thirds 
p  bl    of  cultivation,  the  remainder  consisting  of  mountains,  lakes,  and 

1  h         face  of  Ireland,  though  generally  level,  frequently  rises  into  low 

1  11       O    the  east  coast  the  mountains  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  but, 

h       exceptions,  the  hilly  districts  occur  in  the  west.     None  of  these, 

h  each  3,500  feet  above  the  sea.     The  level  tracts  are  generally  in 

he  e  of  the  island,  where  an  extensive  plain,  comprising  nearly  a 
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third  of  its  whole  superficies,  extends  from  sea  to  sea,  in  no  part  attaining 
more  than  325  feet  elevation.  Tiie  "  bogs  "  of  Ireland  are  its  greatest  dis- 
figurement. These  are  found  principally  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  central 
district,  and  may  nearly  all  be  included  between  two  lines  drawQ  across 
the  island — the  one  from  Howtb-Head  to  Sligo,  and  the  other  from  Wick- 
low  to  Qalway — the  largest  portion  lying  west  of  the  Shannon,  in  Galway, 
Roscommon  and  Mayo.  The  total  quantity  of  "  bog-land "  has  been 
estimated  at  2,831,000  acres;  whereof  1,576,000  are  flat  red  bog.  capable 
of  being  reclaimed,  and  1,255,000  acres  mountain  bog,  mostly  convertible 
into  pasture  land.  The  bogs  are  of  several  varieties,  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  peat  is  found  to 
rest  on  a  blue  clay,  with  a  substratum  of  limestone  gravel.  The  depth  in 
some  places  *  40  feet,  but  25  may  be  considered  as  a  general  average.  la 
all  cases  the  bogs  are  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  their  elevated  situation  is 
favorable  to  draining.  The  largest  ot  these  bogs  is  that  of  Allen  in  King's 
County,  Kildare,  Roscommon,  and  Meath,  which,  though  flat,  has  a  mean 
elevation  above  the  sea  of  250  feet,  and  sends  forth  liveis  in  opposite  ditec- 


The  coast  line  of  Ireland,  including  the  estuaries  of  the  great  rivers,  is 
about  2,200  miles  long.  This  extended  Ime  contains  a  great  number  of  fine 
harbors  and  roadsteads,  chiefly  in  the  north,  south  and  west  coasts,  which 
being  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic,  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
indented  by  deep  bays,  protected  by  jutting  promontories.  These  promon- 
tories are  most  numerous  on  the  south-west  coast,  which  lies  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds.  The  east  coast,  on  the  contrary,  has  but  one  deep 
iniet  or  lough,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  every  size  of  ships.  The 
coast  to  the  south  of  Dublin  affords  no  shelter  for  large  ships;  and  is 
besides  rendered  dangerous  by  the  Shoals  which  extend  along  it,  near  the 
land.  But  with  this  exception,  the  coasts  of  Ireland  contain  numerous 
harbors  and  inlets  for  the  reception  of  smaller  vessels ;  upwards  of  70  well 
suited  for  the  general  purposes  of  commerce,  and  14  capable  of  accommo- 
dating large  naval  armaments.  The  islands  near  the  shore  are  reckoned  at 
several  hundreds. 

Among  all  the  gulfs  and  bays,  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon  is  the  safest 
retreat  for  shipping  on  the  Irish  coast.  It  extends  in  a  south-western  direc- 
tion from  Limerick  70  miles  to  the  Atlantic,  which  it  joins  after  a  gradual 
expansion,  between  Kerry-Head  and  *Loop-Heid,  which  are  II  miles 
asunder.  Within  the  estuary,  which  is  easy  of  access,  there  is  ample  and 
excellent  accommodation  for  the  largest  fleets ;  and  it  may  be  navigated  to 
Limerick  by  vessels  of  400  tons,  though  for  15  miles  below  that  city  the 
channel  is  in  many  places  narrow,  and  obstructed  by  rocks.  Ballyheioh 
Bay  and  Trai.be  Bay,  both  to  the  south  of  Kerry-Head,  are  very  dangerous, 
and  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Shannon.  DrNOLE  Bay  has  an  excellent 
roadstead  called  Valentia  Harbor,  the  best  on  the  Kerry  coast.  Kenmare 
Rives,  Bantrt  Bay,  and  Dunmanus  B.4y,  are  several  arms  ofthe  sea  further 
south,  and  all  possessed  of  excellent  anchorage  and  good  harbors.  Crook- 
haven,  east  of  Mizen-head, is  an  admirableport,andKENSALB  Harbor,  formed 
by  the  river  Bandon,  is  deep,  and  within  th^  bar  one  of  the  safest  of  roads. 
Cork  Harbor,  further  east,  has  a  deep  and  narrow  entrance.  Within  the 
harbor  it  expands  into  a  magnificent  basin,  interspersed  with  islands,  land- 
locked, and  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  British  navy.     The 

"  The  site  of  a  ligiithoiise. 
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entrance  is  guarded  by  Forts  Camden  and  Carlisle,  and  the  harbor  ia 
further  protected  by  fortifications  on  Spike  and  Hawlbowline,  two  small 
islands  opposite  to  Cove.  Yougall  Harbor  and  Ddngarton  Bay,  to  the  east 
f  C  1  re  indifferent  harbors,  and  Tramore  Bat,  still  further  east,  is  one 
f  1  m  t  dangerous  places  on  the  Irish  coast.  Watekpord  Harbor  is 
h  y  of  the  Nore,  the  Suir,  and  the  Barrow,  and  such  is  the  depth  of 

w  hat  vessels  of  500  tons  can  go  up  to  Waterford,  15  miles  from  the 

d  1  e  safely  alongside  the  quays.      It  is  about  two  miles  wide  at  its 
m      h       Wexford  Harbor,  on  the  east  coast,  is  capacious  but  shallow, 
nd  h        bar  at  its  mouth.     Dublin  Bay  opens  between  Dalkey  Island  and 
H       I  H  ad,  which  are  six  miles  apart.     The  bay  is  exposed  to  the  easterly 
g-d        h     bottom   is  encumbered  with  sand-banks,   and   the   bar  at  the 
f  Dublin  Hatbor  has  only  six  feet  of  water  at  ebb.      With  the 
w       I    sening  this  bar,  a  pier  has  been  carried  five  miles  into  the  bay, 
1  th  side  of  the  river,  and  is  nearly  met  by  a  break-water  which 

p  J  ts  f  om  the  northern  shore,  but  these  erections  have  proved  of  no 
m  1     tility.      Donleary  or  Kingstown  Harbor,  on  the  south-east 

shore,  and  Howth  Harbor  on  the  north-east  of  the  bay,  have  been  con- 
structed at  great  expense  as  asylum  harbors.  In  the  former  the  largest 
ships  may  lie  in  security  in  from  21  to  4  fathoms  water,  hut  in  the  latter 
the  water  is  not  sufficiently  deep  for  large  vessels.  Dundalk  Bait,  Carling- 
pord  Lough,  and  Louoii  Strangford,  are  moderately  safe  harbors,  but  are 
avoided  by  mariners  on  account  of  their  dangerous  approaches.  Belfast 
LoucH  is  eight  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  penetrates  inland  thirteen  miles. 
It  is  deep  and  capacious,  but  shoals  so  as  to  prevent  large  ships  reaching  the 
city  except  at  tide.  Foylb  and  Lodgh  Swilly  are  large  gulfs  on  the  north, 
and  are  separated  by  a  large  peninsula,  on  the  neck  of  which  stands  the 
city  of  Londonderry.  These  loughs  penetrate  from  15  to  25  miles  inland, 
and  are  very  capacious.  Several  bays  of  minor  importance  indent  the 
northern  coast.  Donegal  Bat  contains  several  harbors  and  creeks,  but 
none  of  them  except  that  of  Killybegs  are  accessible  to  large  vessels,  Slioo 
Bay  is  a  capacious  inlet.  The  other  most  important  not  yet  mentioned, 
are  Blacksod  Bay,  Clew  Bay,  Roundstone  Bay,  and  Kilkerran  Bay,  all 
between  Donegal  and  Galway  Bays.  Galway  Bay  contains  many  harbors, 
is  well  protected,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  kingdom. 

The  most  noted  capes  are — on  the  r.oast  of  Leinster,  Carnsore  Point 
(latitude  52°  12'  N.,  and  longitude  6°  16'  30"  W.,)  Cahore  Point,  Wick- 
low-Head,  Howth-Head,  Clogher-Head  and  Dunary-Head;  on  the  Ulster 
coast,  Benmore  or  Fair-Head,  631  feet  high,  presenting  a  vast  mass  of  rude 
coarse  columnar  stone,  with  a  wide  waste  of  ruins  at  their  base,  (latitude 
550  14' N,,  and  longitude  6^  3'  30"  W. ;)  Bengore-Head,  "  The  Giant's 
Causeway,"  a  vast  basaltic  promontory  on  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  con- 
sisting of  huge  piles  of  prismatic  columns,  partly  rising  into  cliffe  and  partly 
forming  a  sort  of  floor,  seemingly  paved  with  polygon  stones,  which  are  just 
the  tops  of  so  many  columns  ;  Innishowen-Head  ;  Malin-Head,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Ireland,  (latitude  55°  22'  N.,  and  longitude  7°  23'  20" 
VV,  ;}  Bloody  Foreland  and  Rossan  Point ;  on  the  0>nnna^/i(  enasf,  Beneri- 
Head ;  Urris-Head ;  Achill-H^ad,  and  Slyne-Head ;  and  on  the  Munster 
coast,  Loop-Head,  Kerry-Head,  Dunmore-Head,  Bren-Head,  Bolus-Head 
Lamb-Head,  Crow-Head,  Mizen-Head,  Brow-Head,  Cape  Clear,  the  most 
southerly  point  of  Ireland,  (latitude  Sl^  24'  55"  N.,  and  longitude  9°  29' 
W.,)  Cork-Head,  &c„  &.c. 

The  islands  off  the  coast,  as  before  remarked,  are  generally  very  small. 
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They  are  chiefly  known  as  dangers  to  be  avoided  hy  the  mariner,  and  have 
nothing  otherwise  peculiar  to  require  special  description.  The  largest  are — 
Rathlin,  off  Fair-Head,  Arranmore,  Inais-tnain  and  Innis-Iehir,  off  the  en- 
trance of  Galw  ly  Bay ;  Cape  Clear  Island ;  Achil,  off  Mayo,  iSic.  Few 
islands  of  any  considerable  size  appear  on  the  east  coast. 

The  Shannon  is  the  largest  of  the  Irish  rivers.  It  rises  from  the  base  ot 
the  Cuileagh  Mountains  in  the  northwest  of  Cavan,  in  a  limestone  cavern, 
from  which  it  issues  through  a  circular  gulf,  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and 
at  once  assumes  the  character  of  a  considerahle  river.  It  then  flows  through 
Lough  Allen,  Ree  and  Derg,  into  the  noble  estuary  which  meets  it  beiow 
Limerick.  From  the  head  of  Lough  Allen  to  Limerick  is  144  miles,  but 
the  total  length  embracing  the  estuary  is  214  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  the 
head  of  Lough  Allen ;  but  the  depth  is  no  where  very  great,  and  is  in  some 
places  and  at  certain  seasons  a  good  deal  obstructed.  Large  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended,  parljy  in  making  lateral  cuts  and  partly  in  deepening 
the  bed  of  the  river  at  those  places.  The  height  of  the  Lough  Allen  above 
Limerick  is  144  feet,  and  the  ascent  is  overcome  hy  one  double  and  20 
single  locks  placed  where  lateral  cuts  have  been  made  to  avoid  the  rapids. 
The  navigation,  however,  is  yet  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
The  principal  affluents  of  the  Shannon  are — the  Boyle,  the  Suck,  the  Inny, 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Brosna,  the  Mulkerna,  the  Maig  and  the  Fergus. 

TheNoRB,  SuiR  and  Babrow  are  three  large  rivers,  which  have  Waterford 
Harbor  for  their  common  estuary.  Their  sources  are  in  the  Sliebh-bloom 
mountains  in  Queen's  County.  Their  basin  includes  one  fourth  of  Ireland, 
and  their  navigation  is  carried  far  inland  by  means  of  locks  and  deeping 
the  channels.  The  Black  Water,  Lee  and  Bandon,  all  in  Cork ;  the  Slaney, 
in  Wexford  ;  the  Anna-Liffey,  in  Dublin ;  the  Boyiie,  in  Kildare ;  the  Upper 
Bann,  the  Lower  Bann,  and  the  Foyie,  are  the  other  principal  rivers,  and 
all  navigable  for  some  distance. 

In  Ireland  the  lakes  ate  larger  and  more  numerous  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Ireland  indeed  is  a  country  of  lakes.  Louqh*  Nbagh,  the  largest,  is  about 
20  miles  long  and  10  in  breadth,  with  a  supertices  of  nearly  100,000  acres. 
It  is  fed  by  several  rivers,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  through  the  Lower 
Bann.  Its  surface  is  48  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  depth  102  feet.  Its 
navigation  ia  rendered  dangerous  on  account  of  frequent  squalls  and  the 
want  of  harbors.  Its  waters  are  celebrated  for  their  petrifying  qualities. 
Lough  Erne,  in  Fermanagh,  consists  of  two  lakes  connected  by  a  winding 
passage.  It  extends  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  covers  about  40,000 
acres.  Several  islands  appear  on  its  surface.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea 
is  150  feet,  and  it  discharges  itself  by  a  rapid  current  of  9  miles,  which 
terminates  at  the  cataract  of  Ballyshannon.  Lough  Corrib,  in  Connaught 
is  24  miles  long  and  14  broad  in  its  widest  part,  but  is  contracted  to  a 
narrow  pass  in  its  centre,  which  is  crossed  by  a  ferry.  Lough  Mask  ia 
about  three  miles  distant  and  about  half  as  large  as  the  Corrib.  The 
LAKES  op  KiLLARNEYiie  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  and  are  cele- 
brated for  their  picturesque  beauties  more  than  for  their  extent.  Lough 
Dbbg  (Red  Lake,)  a  small  lake  in  the  south  eastern  corner  of  Donegal, 
contains  several  small  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage, 
called  "  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,"  consisting  of  a  cavern  10  feet  in  length 
by  only  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  by  passing  through  which  and  performing 
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sundty  tedious  ceremonies,  the  deluded  pilgrims  believe  that  they  obtain  a 
remission  of  their  sins.  For  this  purpose,  every  year  between  the  ISth  July 
and  iSth  August,  crowds  of  people  arrive  at  Lough  Derg  from  ail  parts  of 
Ireland  to  go  through  their  stations  as  the  ceremonies  and  penances  are 
called.  Lough  Allen,  Rbe  and  Deho  are  formed  by  the  Shannon.  Besides 
these  there  are  many  other  lakes  in  Ireland,  at  various  elevations  and  as 
various  in  size,  the  total  superficial  area  of  which  has  been  computed  fo 
amount  to  455,399  acres. 

Though  the  physical  and  geological  structure  of  Ireland  is  similar  to  that 
of  England,  still  the  relative  geological  positions  of  the  rocks  are  essentially 
different.  In  Ireland  the  coasts  are  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  while 
the  interior  is  flat,  covered  with  rich  and  fruitful  soil,  and  seldom  presenting 
any  considerable  elevations.  Carboniferous  rock  underlies  the  whole  middle 
.  districts,  while  the  primary  rocks  are  noted  in  the  mountain  tracts  on  the 
north  west  coast  and  some  few  other  situations.  These  districts  contain 
rocks  of  the  crystalline  or  igneous  class,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sedimentary. 
With  the  exception  of  granite,  which  is  used  as  a  valuable  building  stone, 
and  some  inferior  slates,  the  only  valuable  rock,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view  which  occurs,  ia  primary  limestone,  which  is  burned  into  lime  for 
manuie  In  some  places,  however,  the  limestone  beds  produce  beautiful 
varieties  of  crystilline  marble,  and  various  colored  serpentines,  which  are 
obtamed  m  large  blocks.  Metaliferous  veins  permeate  these  districts,  but 
only  a  len  hive  been  worked.  In  Waterford,  Cork  and  Kerry,  are  valuable 
copper  mines,  and  in  Tyrone  there  is  a  small  district  of  grey  micaceous 
slate,  covered  with  old  red  sand  stone,  and  containing  a  profusion  of  organic 
remains.  The  great  interior  valley  is  composed  of  secondary  rocks,  con- 
sisting of  old  red  sand-stone,  carboniferous  iirae-stone,  coal,  &,c.  Besides 
the  coal  which  occurs  in  thin  and  impure  beds  in  the  mill-stone  grit 
series,  there  are  six  other  coal  districts  which  appear  to  belong  to  a  distinct 
formation,  the  whole  of  which,  except  that  of  Antrim,  rest  upon  the  upper 
or  splintery  limestone.  They  contain  two  distinct  kindsof  coal,  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous.  The  first,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  beds  in  Antrim, 
are  all  situated  to  the  south  of  Dublin ;  the  second  to  the  north  of  that 
city.  The  coal  districts  of  other  parts  of  Ireland  are  Httle  known  and  have 
scarcely  been  worked.  Basalt,  both  tabular  and  columnar,  occurs  in  the 
north,  and  covers  a  large  area.  The  Giant's  Causeway  is  a  specimen  of 
the  latter,  as  also  the  remarkable  formations  at  Doon  Point  on  the  Island 
of  Rathlin,  Potter's  clay  is  extensively  spread  over  Tipperary  and  in  some 
other  parts.  Throughout  the  central  parts  are  vast  accumulations  of  di- 
luvial matter,  composed  generally  of  clay  and  Hme-stone  gravel,  in  the 
form  of  low  but  steep  hills,  which,  under  the  name  of  "  Eskers,"  circum- 
scribe tfie  bogs,  and  probably  have  been  the  means  of  their  origin  by  con- 
fining the  stagnant  water  above  the  level  of  the  dry  country.  Mineral 
springs  are  numerous — most  of  them  chalybeate.  Those  of  most  note  for 
their  medicinal  qualities  are — that  at  Mallow,  in  Cork,  which  resembles  the 
hot  wells  at  Bristol ;  that  of  Ballynahinch,  iti  Down,  and  that  of  Golden- 
bridge,  near  Dublin,  both  sulphureous  and  chalybeate.  Sulphureous  springs 
also  occur  at  Swadlinbar,  in  Cavan,  and  Lucan,  in  Dublin  ;  and  chalybeate 
at  Oastleconnell,  near  Limerick. 

The  prevalent  soil  in  Ireland  is  a  fertile  loam  resting  on  a  lime-stone 
foundation.  The  soil,  though  of  no  great  depth,  is  sufficiently  so  for  all 
agricultural  purposes,  and  yields  well  with  proper  care.  Tipperary  and 
Limerick,  long  distinguished  as  the  golden  vale,  possess  an  extraordinary 
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fertility.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  rocks  rise  aiiove  the  surface  in  wave- 
like succession,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  rich  mould,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  close  sward,  which  affords  excellent  pasturage.  Laige  districts 
of  grazing  land  are  seldom  met  with.  The  only  extensive  tract  of  this 
description  is  the  Cutragh  of  Kildare,  which  has  been  used  from  time 
immemorial  as  a  sheep  walk.  The  mountains  are  capable  of  tillage  for  a 
considerable  height,  and  their  summits,  except  in  a  few  instances  afford 
an  abundant  pasture  for  sheep  m  siunraer  The  vegetible  and  cereal  pro- 
ductions are  entirely  the  same  as  m  England,  the  difference  bemg  m  the 
relative  amount  of  the  several  staples  Potatoes  and  oats  lorm  a  large 
moiety  of  the  agricultural  growths 

Ireland  was  formerly  entirely  cohered  with  vast  forests,  nhich,  m  the 
early  period  of  its  connection  with  England,  formed  thechiel  obsta<.le  to  the 
progress  of  the  invaders.  The  root  of  Westminster  Hall  is  built  of  timber 
cut  in  the  wood  of  Shillalagh.  Trunks  of  large  trees  are  frequently  found 
iu  the  bogs ;  and  even  in  the  mountain  tracts,  which  have  long  been  devoted 
to  sheep-walks,  trees  shoot  up  spontaneously  whenever  the  land  is  secured 
from  the  intrusion  of  ca  le  Tn  b  a  ow  scarce  in  Ireland,  but  the  ex- 
tension of  agricuitu  a  mp  eraen  and  re  especially  the  "  Timber  Act," 
which  gives  the  te  a      nee      n  I  e     ees  he  may  plant,  are  gradually 

remedying  this  impo   an   wan 

The  climate  of  I  e  and    s  n  n  d      and  more  equable  than  that  of 

England.     The  w  ne      aong  e  n  coast  are  especially  mild,  no 

doubt  occasioned  by  he  p  e  al  n  e  o  west  winds.     Frost  and  snow 

are  not  frequent,  and  are  seldom  of  long  continuance  in  the  southern  and 
southwestern  districts.  In  these,  however,  the  falla  of  rain  ate  heavy  during 
the  autumn  and  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  general  mildness  which  pre- 
vails, and  which  preserves  the  verdure  of  the  fields  throughout  the  year,  the 
seasons  are  generally  later  than  in  England.  On  the  whole,  the  climate  is 
well  adapted  to  vegetation,  and  it  is  seldom  that  such  famines  as  those  which 
desolated  the  years  1846-7-S  occur.  These,  however,  were  extraordinary 
tears,  and  owed  their  short-comings  to  the  loss  of  one  staple — the  potatoe — 
which  suffered  alike  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  America. 

The  animals  of  this  island  differ  generally  in  no  respects  from  those  of 
England,  and  require  no  specification.  A  delicious  hird,  called  in  Irish 
"  Gourdet,"  and  compared  to  the  ortolan,  is  peculiar  to  the  Blasquet  Rocks, 
on  the  coasts  of  Kerry  ;  and  the  Irish  believe  that  every  sort  of  venomous 
reptile  was  banished  from  the  island  by  that  good  old  gentleman,  St.  Patrick. 
Ireland  was  also  famous  for  a  peculiar  breed  of  falcons  :  and  the  bones  and 
horns  of  a  gigantic  elk  or  moose-deer  are  found  in  the  bogs. 

The  antiquities  of  Ireland  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  the  Cromhac, 
the  Cmm,  the  CireU,  the  Pillar-Stone,  the  Barrow,  the  Dun,  the  Lis,  the 
Rath,  the  ancient  Ston^roofed  Buildings,  and  the  lofty  and  beautifully 
built  Round  Towers.  The  nai^e  Cromleac  is  compounded  of  Crom,  which 
signifies  Fate  or  Providence,  and  hac,  a  stone,  literally  "  the  stone  or  altar 
of  God  ;"  and  to  what  god  they  were  dedicated  sufficiently  appears  by  the 
name  retained  by  so  many  of  these  altars.  They  vary  in  size  and  form,  and 
in  most  instances  consist  of  three  upright  supporters,  two  at  the  lower  and 
one  at  the  upper  end,  upon  which  the  altar-stone  was  balanced ;  underneath 
this,  and  between  the  uprights,  a  hollow  is  usually  found,  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  passage  of  cattle  and  children 
inder  the  sacred  fire — a  custom  which  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Scrip- 
ures,  when  the  Israelites  are  reproached  with  passing  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ers  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  sun. 

Of  the  Cairn  there  were  two  kinds,  the  burying  and  the  simple  cairn,  or 
Vol.  II.  '' 
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high  place  made  of  stones  flattened  on  the  top.  These  artificial  high  places 
were  usually  situated  on  an  eminence  ;  and  here,  on  festival  days,  especially 
the  1st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  November,  the  fires  of  Bel  were  wont  to  be 
lighted.  At  these  times  all  household  fires  were  extinguished,  to  be  rekindled 
by  a  brand  from  the  sacred  flame — a  practice  which  continued  till  the  time 
of  Si.  Patrick,  who  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  it.  Tumuli  of  this 
description  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Closely  connected  with  the  cairn,  are  the  circles  of  upright  stones,  usually 
called  Druidic  Circles.  They  frequently  surround  a  cairn,  as  that  of  New 
Grange,  in  the  county  of  Meith,  where  the  stones  are  placed  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  height  above  the  base  ;  frequently  they  encircle  a  pillar-stone. 

The  Pillar-Stone  is  so  frequently  joined  with  the  circle,  cairn,  cromleac, 
and  sacred  grove,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Numerous 
instances  might  be  pointed  out  of  lofty  upright  stones  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  standing  sometimes  singly,  but  most  commoifly  in  conjunction 
with  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  relics  of  pagan  times.  Tradition 
says,  that  formerly  the  people  collected  round  such  slonea  for  worship,  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  common  expression  in  Irish  of  "  going  to  the  stone," 
for  going  to  church  or  chape!.  These  stones  are  conceived  by  many  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  carved  stone  cross  found  in  various  churchyards,  and 
of  which  one  of  the  finest  specimens  is  to  be  seen  at  Monasterboyce,  in  the 
county  of  Louth. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  tumuli  remaining,  of  which  the  Irish  names 
declare  the  original  object.  The  Lio&  or  Lis,  which  signifies  a  fortified 
house,  was  an  artificial  hi]l,  sometimes  approaching  in  shape  to  an  ellipse, 
with  a  flat  top,  and  an  earthen  breastwork  or  rampart  thrown  round  the 
little  plain  on  the  summit,  where  was  placed  the  dwelling,  usually  protected 
by  a  strong  wattled  paling,  as  is  cow  customary  among  the  Circassians. 
The  Duns  or  Doons  were  places  of  strength,  always  perched  on  a  rocky 
bold  situation,  and  fenced  by  a  broad  wall  of  extremely  large  stones,  which 
wall  forms  one  of  the  distinctions  between  the  dun  and  the  lis.  The  Rath 
signifies  a  village  or  settlement ;  these  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and 
are  of  various  sizes,  standing  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  so  as  to  form  a 
chain  of  posts ;  and  frequently  may  be  seen  a  large  head  rath,  where  the 
chieftain  lived,  and  its  smaller  dependent  raths,  on  which  hia  retainers  dwelt. 

Among  the  earliest  and  peculiar  antiquities  of  Ireland,  are  the  low  Stone- 
roofed  Buildings,  with  high  wedge-shaped  roofs  :  of  these,  a  few  instances 
still  exist  at  Kelk,  KiSdare,  Ardmore,  and  Killaloe.  The  most  remarkable 
relics  of  the  olden  times  of  Ireland  are  the  lofty  Round  Tov>ei-s,  of  which, 
perfect  and  imperfect,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  have  been  enumerated  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  built  with  a  wonderful  uniformity 
of  plan.  They  are  all  circular,  of  small  diameter,  and  great  altitude.  In 
most  of  them  the  door  is  at  some  height  from  the  ground;  small  loop-hole 
windows,  at  distances  in  the  sides,  give  light  to  the  spaces  where  the  differ- 
ent floors  once  were ;  and  generally  there  were  four  large-sized  windows 
round  the  top,  immediately  below  the  roof,  which  is  high  and  cone-shaped. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  towers,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  ever  were  any  windows  round  the  top.  Of  the  excellence  of  the 
masonry,  a  proof  was  given  some  years  ago  by  the  tower  of  Mahera,  which, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  undermined,  was  blown  down,  and  lay,  at 
length  and  entire  upon  the  ground,  like  a  huge  gun,  without  breaking  to 
pieces,  so  wonderfully  hard  and  binding  was  the  cement  with  which  it  had 
been  constructed.  Various  theories  have  been  offered  as  to  the  purpose  for 
which  these  mysterious  buildings  were  erected  ;  the  only  clear  point  seems 
to  be,  that  they  were  religious,  as  they  are  always  placed  near  churches. 
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They  vary  in  height  from  35  to  120  feet ;  the  iiiternnl  diameter  from  1 0  to 
16  feet,  and  the  outer  circumference  ftom  46  to  58  feet.  Their  tapering 
shape  forms  one  of  their  most  marked  characteristics. 

Ancient  weapons  and  golden  ornaments  are  from  time  k>  time  dug  up  in 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  as  bronze  swords,  exactly  like  those  discovered  at 
Carthage  and  on  the  field  of  Marathon.  Multitudes,  also,  of  spear-heada  of 
all  sizes,  made  of  the  same  mixed  metal,  and  curiously  shaped  bronze  rings, 
have  front  time  to  time  been  discovered,  the  use  of  which  had  long  been  a 
desideratum  to  antiquaries,  when  a  recent  event  unexpectedly  threw  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Sir  William  Betham  as 
to  their  having  been  current  money.  A  variety  of  golden  articles  have  been 
discovered  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  semi-lunar  shaped  disks, 
formed  of  thin  plates  of  pure  gold  ;  torques,  or  large  twisted  collars  for  the 
neck ;  armlets,  brooches,  rings,  pieces  of  gold,  bell-shaped,  but  solid  and 
fastened  together,  the  use  of  which  has  not  been  made  out ;  and  some  rings 
of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  bronze,  which  have  been  proved  by  Sir 
William  Betham  to  have  been  used  as  money. 

Under  the  head  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  rank  those  buildings  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient,  after  the  Pagan  remains,  and 
which  bear  a  peculiar  character,  differing  from  that  of  any  extant  elsewhere. 
Of  these  but  few  are  now  in  existence.  The  stone-roofed  church  of  St. 
Do\iiagh's,  near  Dublin,  belongs  to  the  earliest  date;  its  plan  and  style  are 
equally  uncommon.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  a  rude  approach  to  the 
oldest  Norman ;  it  is  low  and  of  great  strength;  the  church,  divided  by  a 
low-browed  arch,  seems  to  have  had  a  small  choir  and  a  somewhat  larger 
aave.  There  are  also  strangely  disposed,  at  various  heights,  small  chambers, 
apparently  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy.  A  part  of  the  building  is  used 
as  the  parish  church;  and  the  old  tower  has  borne  the  addition  of  a  belfry, 
so  excellent  was  the  mason  work.  The  beautiful  and  curious  ruin  at  Cashel, 
called  Cormack's  Chapel,  is  Norman  in  character,  and  was  probably  the 
cathedral  of  that  diocese  previous  to  the  English  invasion.  It  is  considered 
to  have  been  built  in  the  tenth  century  by  Cormac,  who  was  both  king  and 
archbishop.  He  died  about  a.  d.  990.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  both  here 
and  at  St.  Doulagh's,  are  crypts  placed  over  the  churches — a  peculiarity 
known  in  Ireland  only ;  the  crypts  in  all  other  countries  beino'  underneath. 
In  this  very  marked  Irish-Norman  sty!      1  m  A  hadoe. 

near  Killarney,  at  Clonathen,  in  th  y    f  W         d       d  B  nnoiv, 

in  the  same  county,  in  an  ancient        ti      I     h  1        g  b    n  out  of 

mind,  overwhelmed  by  the  blowing    and  f    m  h  h  ly      thin  a 

few  years  been  discovered,  but,  pro  d  by  h  nd  n  1  gh  ate  of 
preservation.     The  peculiar  charac       wh    1  k     1        h  dd  proves 

them  to  be  examples  of  the  Irish  styl       b    q  1       g      f    h       wers, 

and  previous  to  that  brought  in  by   h     B       h         d  lid     annof 

boast   of  any  ecclesiastical   buildi  f  g  I  buy     but 

there  are  some  of  respectable  app        n  Tl  d    1       f  the 

capital,  St.  Patrick's  and  Christ-church,  are  at  leaat  elegant  m  the  in- 
terior. The  large  cathedral  of  Galway,  and  that  of  Limerick,  are  both 
handsome  buildings,  as  is  the  cathedral  of  Kilkenny.  These  are  all  in  good 
order,  and  in  daily  use.  There  are  numberless  ruins  of  monasteries,  abbeys, 
knights'  preceptories,  and  churches,  of  which  the  chief  are — Kilconnel 
Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Galway  ;  Coreomroe,  in  Clare,  the  finest  ruin  in 
Ireland ;  Holy  Cross,  in  Tipperary ;  the  Old  Catltedral,  on  the  Rock  of 
Cashel ;  Dunhrody,  and  Tintern  Abbeys,  in  Wexford ;  Jerpoint,  in  Kil- 
kenny;  and  Lush,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  Kilconnel  and  Lusk  are 
remarkable  for  rude  bas-relievos  in  stone,  which  bear  a  degree  of  resemblance 
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to  tiie  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Many  of  thuae  still  retain  fragments  of  their 
former  ornaments  of  fretted  stone-work — Holy  Cross  in  paitioular. 

The  traYellet  in  Iceland  must  be  struck  with  the  vast  numbers  of  small 
castles  which  stud  the  whole  couutrj.  They  chiefly  bear  date  about  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  whose  orders  they  were  raised,  as  strongholds  to 
overawe  the  wild  Irish.  They  are  usually  high  and  square,  with  towers  at 
each  corner.  Besides  these  fortalices,  there  are  ruins  of  very  large  castles, 
so  customarily  attributed  to  King  John,  as  to  show  that  they  were  built  in 
the  early  times.  Of  these,  the  extensive  ruin  at  Trim,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  affords  a  fair  example,  as  being  one  of  the  largest,  and  often  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  viceroy  or  chief  governor.  Parliaments  were  held 
within  its  walls,  and  money  minted  there  and  sent  Jnto  circulation.  A  few 
of  the  ancient  castles  belonging  to  the  old  nobiiity  still  continues  to  be  in 
habited,  as  MaUhide,  Lord  Talbot's  de  Malahide,  and  Howth,  the  Earl  of 
Howth's,  both  in  the  county  of  Dublin  ;  Shane's  Castle,  the  residence  of 
Earl  O'Neil ;  Portumna  Castle,  on  the  Shannon,  that  of  Lord  Cbmriekard ; 
and  Kilkenni/  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond. 

The  agricuJtural  system  of  Ireland  is  in  the  worst  possible  state.  In  the 
grazing  counties  farms  are  spread  over  thousands  of  acres,  but  in  the  coun- 
ties where  tillage  is  the  chief  occupation,  they  are  very  small,  and  often 
limited  to  two  or  three  acres.  Here  is  the  origin  of  Irish"  misery  and  des- 
titution. These  small  patches  are  held  at  rack-rent  by  the  miserable  culti- 
vators, who  derive  from  their  labors  only  the  scantiest  ajid  poorest  sub- 
sistence for  themselves.  In  such  circumstances  improvement  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  besides,  the  peasantry  are  so  wedded  to  a  native  sloth,  and 
the  usages  of  their  forefathers,  that  no  persuasion  can  induce  them  to  adopt 
new  and  improved  methods  of  increasing  the  products  of  their  farms.  The 
consequence  is,  the  present  lamentable  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and, 
without  alteration,  this  state  must  become  worse  and  worse  with  the  increase 
of  population.  The  dairy  farms  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  rural 
economy  of  the  country,  and  occupy  a  still  greater  portion  of  the  soil  than 
that  used  by  the  grazier.  Butter  of  excellent  quality  is  largely  made  for 
export,  and  cheese  is  fast  becoming  a  leading  article.  Grazing  farms  are 
mostly  found  in  Limerick,  Tipper ary,  Roscommon,  and  Meath,  from  which 
large  numbers  of  cattle  and  much  salted  beef  are  exported.  The  chief  sheep- 
breeding  counties  are  Roscommon,  Galway,  Clare,  Tipperary,  and  Lime- 
rick, but  no  county  in  Ireland  equals  Galway  in  the  management  of  this 
valuable  animal,  and  no  where  are  finer  flocks  to  be  seen.  Latterly  the 
sheep  of  Ireland  have  been  much  improved  by  judicious  crossing.  Merino 
sheep  have  been  introduced  and  found  to  agree  well  with  the  soil  and 
climate.  On  the  mountains  there  is  still  found  a  breed  similar  to  that  of 
Wales,  of  small  size,  with  nearly  as  much  hair  as  wool.  The  total  number 
of  sheep  is  estimated  at  3,000,000.  Large  flocks  of  goats  are  also  found 
on  the  mountains.  Horses  for  agricultural  purposes  are  generally  poor — as 
poor  as  their  owners,  but  those  for  general  use,  both  for  draught  and  saddle, 
are  excellent,  and  blood  horses  of  high  price  and  repute  are  bred  in  the  rich 
pastures  of  the  principal  grazing  counties.  Hogs  are  kept  jn  great  num- 
bers ;  and  in  general  among  the  peasantry  the  hog  is  the  inmate  of  the 
cabin,  a  member  of  the  family,  upon  whose  "pork  "  the  owner  chiefly  depends 
for  the  payment  of  his  rent.  Hence  it  acquires  a  docility  and  gentiUly  of 
manners  unknown  elsewhere.  Its  food  is  invariably  the  potatoe  ;  and  when 
fit  for  market  it  is  either  slaughtered  in  the  provision  markets  of  Cork, 
Waterford,  Belfast,  or  Newry,  or  exported  alive  to  Liverpool  or  Bristol,  at 
which  ports  thousands  are  annually  landed  to  feed  the  appetites  of  the  more 
fastidious  English. 
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The  Irish  originally  belong  to  the  Celtic  stock,  and  a  dialect  of  the 
Celtic  language,  nearly  akin  to  the  Erse  of  Scotland,  stili  prevails  in  the 
south  and  west.  Since  the  conquest  by  Henry  II.  the  English  and  the 
English  language  have  pervaded  Ireland,  so  that  the  present  is  a  very  much 
mixed  race.  Many  Scottish  families  have  also  settled  in  Ulster,  and  have 
transfused  much  of  their  peculiar  character  into  that  portion  of  the  island. 
According  to  the  native  writers  and  orators,  the  lower  classes  of  Ireland  are 
the  "  finest  pisintry  in  the  world,"  and  even  impartial  observers  have  ex- 
hibited them  as  a  cheerful,  light-hearted  and  thoughtless  race ;  but  they 
are  in  general  idle  and  slothful,  and  the  great  bulk  of  them  is  in  the  lowest 
state  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  degradation.  In  what  degree  is  govern- 
ment amenable  for  this  state  of  matters  1  For  centuries  the  Irish  have  been 
treated  as  a  conquered  people,  their  co«ntry  has  been  parcelled  out  to 
strangers,  whose  descendants  still  live  among  them  as  strangers,  or,  as  in 
numerous  cases,  spend  at  a  distance  the  revenues  they  derive  from  the  soil 
by  means  of  hired  servants  or  lessees,  caring  little  for  the  improvement  of 
the  abject  natii-es.  In  addition  to  this  evil  the  Irish  have  had  forced  on 
them  a  religion  they  abhor  and  a  Church  Establishment  which  they  must 
support,  while  the  clergy  of  their  own  persuasion,  who  depend  entirely  on 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  flocks,  claim  at  least  an  equal  allosv- 
ance.  That  the  Irish  have  borne  so  long  with  such  a  state  of  things  as 
this  without  becoming  even  more  degraded  than  they  really  are,  is  a  strong 
proof  that  they  really  possess  that  good  nature  and  right  disposition  attribu- 
ted to  them.     There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  bad  qualities  some  writers 
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Wilham  Petty,  amounted  to  1,320,000.  In  the  succeedmg  50  years  it  had 
doubled ;  but  during  the  next  half  century,  from  1723  to  1777,  it  had  ad- 
vanced more  slowly,  being  in  the  latter  year  only  2,690,000.  From  the 
latter  period  to  1841,  however,  it  had  more  than  trebled  its  numbers^  The 
parliamentary  censuses,  the  first  of  which  was  taken  in  1811,  exhibit  the 
following  results ; 


S3,971.. 
53,538,. 
41,759.. 


Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Leinster,  Ulster,  Connaught  and 
Munster,  which  are  subdivided  into  33  counties,  as  stated  in  the  following 
table.  Thirty  of  the  counties  are  subdivided  into  baronies,  very  unequal 
in  extent,  of  which  there  are  in  Leinster  97,  in  Ulster  54,  in  Connaught  42, 
and  in  Munster  59.     The  county  of  Cavan  is  divided  into  (eight)  Hundreds, 
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and  Cork  is  divided  into  two  ridings,  named  the  east  and  the  west,  and 
these  are  subdivided  into  {^3)  Hundreds,  liarishes  likewise  form  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions,  but  they  do  not  always  correspond  witlt  those 
of  the  counties  and  baronies — some  of  them  extending  not  only  into  different 
baronies  but  even  into  different  counties.  The  following  table  cor 
names  of  the  provinces  and  counties,  with  the  extent  of  each  i 
miles,  the  population,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  towns  : 


PBOVINCKS  AND 
COUNTIES. 

Area 

«.„„,0.. 

..„„„,„.. 

Numen- 
cal. 

Tosq, 

NAMES, 

Popula- 

i.  LEIN8TBR. 

343 
388 
613 
802 

412 
332 

6o: 

882 

86,228 
372,733 
114,488 
202,420 
146,857 
115,491 
111.97! 

issisai 

141,300 
202,033 
126,143 
16,261 

253  1 
980  8 
187  6 
253  0 
179  1 
2817 

208  9 
246" 
235  6 
2^9  5 
1C3  7 
1.806  - 

Cariow 
DUBLIN 
hildare 
Kilkenny 
fiillttmo  e 

Di^lk 

Wesford 
Wicklow 
DiUohoda 

10  109 

"  -.31 

Kilkenny, 

6  500 
4J0O 

10  780 
3    00 

3  500 

4  (,00 

11  ""iS 

Drogheda 

19  0eO 

7,480 

1,182 
516 

1,162 

1,820 
955 
734 
BIO 
511 

1,173 

1,973,731 

360,875 
232,393 
243,158 
296,448 
361,446 
156.431 
222,174 
200,443 
312,956 

305.8 
430.3 
209.2 

373" 
213.2 
274.2 
392,2 
574.1 

II.  ULSTER. 

9,37& 

5,534 
1,200 

Donegal 

Dowu 

5,636 
15,150 
4,000 

Tyrone...:::.;::;:;:.;: 

S,86a 
9,360 

336 

2,336,373 

440,398 
155,207 

2,53  !59t 

269.1 

136,5 
231.1 
452.0 
425-4 
310.9 

993,2 

928.5 
308.8 
163.7 

975.6 
266.5 

268.4 

in.  CONNADGHT. 
Galway 

32,511 
J, 500 
7.300 
3,50ft 

14,310 

Warrick  on  Shannon 

Maya 

4,843 

i,as3 

S,7C5 
1,795 
1,054 
1,S83 
736 

1,419,850 

986,394 
851,110 
293,880 
330,029 
435,553 
196,187 

IV.  MDN8TBB. 
Cliro 

108^055 

Cork 

Limariok 

65,996 
13,505 

Total 

9,186 

9,396,161 

Grand  Talal 

30,387 

3,176.124 

269.0 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  is  most  crowded  and 
numerous  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  tliat  in  the  other  provinces  the 
density  is  not  much  different  from  the  average  density  of  the  whole  country. 
The  moat  populous  county,  in  reference  to  its  area  (excluding  Dublin  and 
Diogheda,  in  the  former  of  which  three  fourths  of  the  people  are  resident 
m  the  city,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  latter,)  is  Sligo,  Mayo, 
Armagh,  and  Roscommon  are  the  nest  largest ;  and  are  followed  in  accor- 
dance with  their  relative  density  by  Monaghaii,  Down,  Louth,  Limerick, 
Cork,  Antrim,  Longford,  Tipperary,  Londonderry  and  Tyrone — all  of  which 
contain  above  the  average  of  the  whole  island.  Donegal  has  the  least 
population,  its  ratio  being  only  62.3  to  each  square  mile.  The  others 
vary  :  ten  have  between  200  to  266,  and  the  remainder  range  under  200 
as  low  as  163  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  distribution  is  generally 
governed  by  local  causes,  affecting  the  procurement  of  labor,  and  it  will 
be  found  generally  that  where  any  county  exceeds  the  general  ratio,  that 
the  surplus  is  aggregated  in  porta  or  large  cilie^s  where  either  the  requisitions 
of  commerce,  or  the  manufacturing  employers,  call  for  a  large  amount  of 
labor.  Thus  it  will  be  found  in  Dublin,  where  both  commerce  and  manu- 
factures are  active,  that  the  great  proportion  is  confined  within  the  city, 
while  the  average  of  the  remainder  of  the  county  is  much  below  the  county 
ratio.  It  is  so  with  Londonderry,  and  partially  so  in  Limerick  and  Cork. 
The  people  of  the  several  provinces  differ  essentially,  likewise,  in  their 
physical  and  moral  capacities,  and  in  their  habits  and  employments  are  as 
separate  and  distinct  nations.  Of  these  we  will  speak  anon,  and  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  description  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  section  and  of  the 
cities  they  respectively  contain. 

Leinstbr  is  the  largest  province  of  Ireland,  and  confaina  the  twelve 
counties  of  Louth,  Meath,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
Kildare,  Queen's  County,  King's  County,  Westmeath,  and  Longford,  the 
whole  forming  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and 
having  Dublin  at  a  central  point  on  the  coast.  The  scenery  of  Lemster  is 
much  varied.  The  county  most  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty  is  that 
of  Wicklow,  a  short  way  south  of  Dublin ;  the  hills,  glens  and  valleys  are 
here  rich  in  natural  wood,  and,  bounded  bj  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
ocean,  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  beauty.  The  principal  points  of  attrac- 
tion are  Lough  Bray,  a  woody  ravine  called  the  Dargle,  and  the  Vale  of 
Avoca,  which  is  one  continuous  piece  of  sylvan  pleasure-ground.  Wex- 
ford still  farther  south,  may  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  described  as 
a  picturesque  and  fertile  country  ;  and,  though  the  county  of  Meath  is  for 
the  most  part  flat  and  tame,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  and 
Blackwater,  it  can  boast  there  of  some  spots  of  redeeming  beauty  ;  and  m 
a  large  portion  of  the  county  the  quantity  of  wood  and  the  rich  hedgerows 
give  a  pleasinc  character  to  the  landscape.  Westmeath  is  remark- 
able for  expansive  lakes,  and  for  the  dry  gravelly  hills  which  give  variety  to 
its  surface.  The  aueen's  County,  though  a  good  deal  disfigured  by  bog, 
yet  boasts,  at  Abbeleix  and  Dunmore,  of  a  great  stretch  of  magnificent  nat- 
ural oak  wood.  The  remaining  pan  of  Leinster  cannot  be  considered  in- 
teresting or  peculiar  ia  its  general  features.  The  King's  County  contains 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  flat  flow-bog,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Shannon  ; 
and  towards  Roscrea,  where  the  Siieve  Broom  Mountains  terminate,  there  is 
some  fine  scenery,  especially  about  the  ancient  castle  of  Leap. 

Leinster  may  be  considered  iis  much  superior  to  the  other  provinces  with 
respect  to  agriculture;  and  some  parts  of  Carlow,  Kildare,  and  Wexford, 
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are  cultivated  in  a  manner  approacliing  in  skill  to  that  of  the  agriculturaJ 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  stock,  implements,  rotation  of  crops, 
and  the  industry  with  which  manure  is  collected  and  composts  manufac- 
tured, there  is  a  great  and  increasing  improvement.  Farming  societies, 
ploughing-matches,  and  premiums  for  new  and  better  breeds  of  cattle,  have 
greatly  tended  to  this  increasing  prosperity ;  and  they  only  who  have  wit- 
nessed what  these  districts  were  previous  to  the  Union,  can  appreciate  the 
amelioration  which  has  since  taken  place. 

In  Kilkenny  and  its  .vicinity,  the  blanket  trade  was  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  but  latterly  it  has  been  in  a  very  declining  state.  Near  Dublin  are 
some  extensive  paper  manufactories,  and  in  the  county  of  Meath  is  a  large 
flas-milt.  Generally  speaking,  however,  there  are  but  few  manufactures  in 
Leinster.  There  is  from  its  chief  towns  a  considerable  export  of  agricultu- 
ral produce. 

The  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford  contain  an  industrious  and 
thriving  population  ;  and  because  industrious,  the  people  are  able  to  pay, 
from  soils  not  superior  to  those  of  other  districts,  rents  which  would  be  in- 
tolerable in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  Wicklow  peasantry  are  reckoned 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  are  proverbial  for  their  handsome  features  and 
fine  Roman  profiles,  and  still  more  so  as  being  a  respectful,  quiet,  and  welt- 
conducted  people.  The  county  of  Meath  is  remarkably  fertile  ;  but  being 
less  subdivided,  is  therefore  less  populous  than  any  other  part  of  Ireland, 
considering  the  richness  of  its  soil.  The  same  prosperity  as  that  in  Wick- 
low and  Wexford,  though,  perhaps,  in  a  smaller  degree,  prevails  in  Kildare, 
Carlow,  and  the  ftueen's  County.  The  average  wages  of  the  agricultural 
laborer  is  a  shilling  a  day  in  summer,  and  from  8d  to  JO  pence  in  winter, 
without  food.  The  general  diet  of  the  peasantry  is  potatoes,  milk,  stira- 
bout, eggs,  butter,  hacon,  and  herrings.  Their  dwellings  are  confessedly 
superior  to  those  of  Munster  or  Connaught.  The  resident  gentry  are  more 
numerous,  and  take  a  great  intere>:t  in  the  well-being  of  their  tenantry. 
Leinster,  therefore,  may  altogether  be  pronounced  a  much  improved  part  of 
the  country. 

As  the  woollen  and  silk  manufactures  are  still  carried  on  in  Dublin  and 
other  parts  of  Leinster,  a  slight  sketch  of  their  history  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  the  account  of  that  province  So  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
Irish  woollen  manufactures  were  imported  from  Ireland  to  England,  duty 
free;  and  so  excellent  was  their  quality,  that,  from  1327  to  1357,  they 
were  exported  to  Italy,  at  a  time  when  the  woollen  fabrics  of  the  latter 
country  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  prosperity  of  the 
trade  is  noticed  in  an  act  of  Elizabeth ;  and  so  flourishing  was  it  in  the 
time  of  Sir.  William  Temple,  that  he  became  apprehensive  lest  it  should 
interfere  with  that  of  the  English.  In  16S8,  the  woollen  manufacture  was 
established  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  liberties  of  Dublin.  But  this 
prosperity  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  English  presenting  a  petition  for  the 
imposition  of  such  heavy  duties  on  the  exportation  of  wool,  as  greatly  in- 
jured the  trade.  It  never,  however,  became  extinct  in  the  liberties,  though 
it  now  extends  only  to  the  manufacture  of  coarse  fabrics.  In  1773,  the 
Dublin  Society,  anxious  for  its  revival,  procured  an  order  that  the  army 
should  be  clothed  with  Irish  cloth.  This  employment,  however,  became 
soon  monopolized  by  one  or  two  great  houses  which  had  Parliamentary  in- 
terest ;  one  of  these  failed  in  1810,  and  the  failure  was  followed  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  almost  the  entire  woollen  trade  of  Dublin  ;  for  the  general  credit 
was  so  much  affected,  that  the  banks  refused  to  discount  the  bills  of  the 
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manuractarers,  and  consequently  the  crash  became  general.     The  trade  is 
now  almost  confined  to  the  city  of  Dublin. 

The  silk  trade  was  introduced  by  the  French  refugees,  and  about  1693, 
fully  established  by  them  in  the  liberties  of  Dublin.  In  1774  an  act  waa 
passed,  placing  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Dublin  Society,  for  the  extent 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  round ;  and  that  society  was  empowered  to  make 
regulations  for  its  management,  which  it  accordingly  did,  and  also  opened 
a  silk  warehouse,  and  paid  a  premium  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  sales  made 
therein.  But  this  warehouse  was  ruined  by  an  act  passed  about  the  year 
1786,  prohibiting  any  of  the  funds  of  the  Dnblin  Society  from  being  applied 
to  support  any  house  selling  Irish  goods  either  wholesale  or  retail.  This 
act  gave  to  the  majiufacture  a  check  by  which  hundreds  of  people  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  According  to  a  return  made  in  1809,  there 
were  still  3,760  hands  engaged  in  it,  who,  after  the  passing  of  this  cruel 
act,  struggled  to  support  the  trade ;  but  when  the  protecting  duties  were 
taken  off  in  1821,  and  steam  communication  opened  with  England,  the 
Irish  market  was  inundated  with  goods  at  a  smaller  price  than  that  at  which 
her  native  fabric  could  be  produced,  and  thus  the  ruin  of  the  trade  waa 
completed.  The  tabinet  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted,  for  which  Dublin  haa 
long  been  famous,  is  the  only  branch  of  the  silk  business  which  has  not 
materially  suffered  from  these  discouragements.  At  present,  silk  tabareaa 
of  great  beauty,  and  rich  silk  velvets,  equal  to  those  of  France,  are  manu- 
factwred  in  Dublin. 

The  chief  towns  in  Leinster  are  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Drogheda,  Wexford, 
Maryboro,  Mullingar,  and  Trim. 

Dublin,  the  principal  town  in  Leinster,  and  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is 
situated  at  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  bay,  on  a  generally  flat  piece  of  coun- 
try, through  which  flows  the  river  Liffey,  and  is,  therefore,  agreeably 
£  laced  both  for  commerce  and  the  accommodation  of  a  large  population. 
n  point  of  size,  Dublin  occupies  a  place  between  Edinburgh  and  London, 
and  its  appearance  never  fails  to  surprise  and  delight  the  stranger.  In  ex- 
ternal aspect,  it  is  essentially  an  English  town,  being  built  of  brick  in  a 
neat  and  regular  manner,  but  abounding  in  a  class  of  elegant  public  struc- 
tures of  stone,  which  resemble  the  more  substantial  embellishments  of  Paris 
and  other  continental  cities.  The  river,  flowing  from  west  to  east,  divides 
the  city  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  and  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  gen- 
eral plan.  The  leading  thoronghfares  of  the  city  are  easily  comprehended. 
First,  from  east  to  west,  there  is  the  double  line  of  houses  and  quays  border- 
ing upon  the  river,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms  a  harbor,  and  is  crowded 
with  vessels.  Crossing  this  line  at  right  angles,  is  the  great  line  formed  by 
Sackville,  Westmoreland  and  Grafion  streets,  the  first  and  second  of  which 
are  connected  by  Carlisle  Bridge,  the  lowest  in  a  range  of  eight  or  nine 
which  span  the  river  at  various  distances  from  each  other.  Parallel  to  the 
quays,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  there  is  a  shorter  arterial  line  of 
great  importance,  formed  by  College  Green,  Dame-street,  Castie-street,  and 
Thomas-street,  being  terminated  to  the  east  by  the  buildings  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Though  the  ancient  part  of  the  city  occupies  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  mean  and  elegant  on  both  sides ;  the  streets 
and  squares  of  the  wealthy  being  here,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  in  the 
north-east  and  south-east  districts.  AH  the  great  lines  are  formed  by 
houses  of  lofty  and  elegant  proportions,  chiefly  devoted  to  commerce  ;  and 
perhaps  no  city  can  present  a  more  splendid  series  of  shops  and  warehouses. 
Sackville- street,  a  hundred  perches  in  length  and  six  in  width,  with  a  noble 
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muttumeiital  pillar  in  the  centre,  and  some  of  the  finest  public  buildings  in 
the  world  lending  it  their  effect,  must  impress  every  one  as  something 
worthy  of  a  great  city.  The  spaciousness  of  several  of  the  squares  in  the 
aristocratic  districts  is  equally  impressive.  Merion  Square  is  half,  and 
St.  Stephen's  Green  nearly  a  whole  mile,  in  circumference,  the  latter  con- 
taining seventeen  acres  of  pleasure-ground  in  the  centre. 

Oa  lirst  walking  into  the  streets  of  Dublin,  the  stranger  is  apt  to  see,  in 
the  throng  of  carriages  and  foot-passengers,  nothing  more  than  what  he  ex- 
pects to  find  in  all  large  cities.  He  soon  observes,  however,  that,  besides 
the  luxurious  class  who  occupy  the  better  kind  of  vehicles,  and  the  busy, 
well-dressed  crowd  who  move  along  the  footways,  there  is  a  great  multitude 
of  mean  and  mendicant  figures,  such  as  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  small  pro- 
portion in  other  cities.  This  is  the  very  first  peculiar  feature  which  the 
stranger  detects  in  Dublin,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  one.  It  is  explained 
when  we  learn,  that,  of  the  large  population  of  Dublin — supposed  to  approach 
three  hundred  thousand — fully  three-fourths  are  beneath  what  is  recognized 
in  Britain  as  the  middle  rank.  Thus  the  most  respectable  streets  in  Dub- 
lin, and  the  most  elegant  figures  which  appear  in  them,' seem,  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  penury  and  meanness. 

The  public  buildings  of  Dublin  hoast  an  elegance  much  above  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  general  character  of  the  city.  In  sailing  up 
the  river,  the  eye  is  first  attracted  by  the  Custom-house,  a  large  and  splen- 
did edifice  in  the  well-known  taste  of  the  Adams,  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
and  very  happily  situated  upon  the  north  quay.  The  Post-Office,  in  Sack- 
ville  street,  is  in  that  graver  form  of  the  Grecian  style  which  has  more  re- 
cently come  into  favor,  extending  above  two  hundred  feet  in  front,  with  a 
noble  portico  surmounted  by  a  pediment.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  pillar  in 
honor  of  Nelson,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  that  hero.  At  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  Sackville-street  is  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  a  beautiful  building, 
with  which  is  closely  connected  the  more  celebrated  Rotunda,  together  with 
an  extensive  plot  of  ornamental  ground.  The  Four  Courts — also  a  most 
superb  structure — overlooks  the  river  at  a  point  considerably  removed  to 
the  west,  and  completes  the  list  of  remarkable  buildings  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  city.  To  the  south  of  the  river,  the  objects  worthy  of  espe- 
cial notice  are  more  numerous.  The  buildings  of  the  University  (founded 
byaueenEI*     l"    1   '     l'**^)  *  situation  on  the  great 

transverse  I  Beneath  an 

elegant  Gre  h  ^y  gives  ad- 

mission to  h    fl  ed  of  brick 

domestic  b  d  g  ma  museum, 

a  chape!,  m     i^  ssary  for  the 

business  of  m  ncient  harp, 

generally  represented  as  that  of  Brian  Boroihme,  a  tamoua  Irish  king  of  the 
tenth  century.  There  are  usually  about  two  thousand  students  in  atten- 
dance at  the  University.  Divided  from  this  building  only  by  the  breadth 
of  a  street,  is  the  Bank  of  Ireland— formerly  the  place  of  assembly  of  the 
Irish  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  deep  colonnaded  front  of  this  building 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  architecture,  not  only  in  the  British 
dominions,  but  in  the  world  :  it  carries  a  charm  like  a  fine  picture.  The 
hail  where  once  the  Commons  of  Ireland  assembled— where  the  eloquence 
of  a  Grattan,  a  Curran,  and  a  Flood,  was  once  heard— is  now  altered  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  a  telling  room ;  but  the  House  of  Peers  remains  exactly 
as  it  was  leQ.  by  that  assembly,  being  only  occasionally  used  for  meetings 
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of  the  Bank  directorate.  The  latter  is  a  small  but  handsome  hall,  adorned 
with  tapestry  represeuting  transactions  in  the  suhjugation  of  Ireland  by  king 
William — the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  breaking  of  the  boom,  and  so  forth, 
as  alao  a  few  appropriate  inscriptions. 

In  Kiidare-street,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  College  and  Bank,  the 
halls  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin  present  a  powerful  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion of  strangers,  in  the  great  variety  of  curiosities,  pictures  and  models, 
with  which  they  are  filled.  The  Castie  is  the  nest  object  worthy  of  notice. 
This  ancient  seat  of  the  viceregal  government,  to  which  rumors  of  plots 
and  insurrections  have  been  so  often  brought  by  terror-struck  spies  or  re- 
morseful participators,  is  placed  on  slightly  elevated  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  the  old  or  southern  division  of  the  city.  It  consists  of  two  courts,  con- 
taining certain  public  offices,  and  the  apartments  of  state  used  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  In  tlie  lower  Court  is  the  Castle  Chapel,  a  beautifully  con- 
structed and  beautifully  furnished  modern  Gothic  place  of  worship,  the  whole 
materials  of  which  are  of  Irish  production,  and  which  cost  above  ^40,000. 
The  service  performed  here  every  Sunday  forenoon,  graced  as  it  is  by  the 
finest  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  while  a  rich,  "  religious  light  "  streams 
through  stained  windows,  and  is  reflected  from  the  gorgeous  stalls  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  things  in  Dub- 
lin. The  state-apartments  of  the  viceroy  are  in  the  taste  of  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  are  elegant,  but  not  remarkable  for  grandeur.  In  one 
is  a  bust  of  Chesterfield,  who  was  Lord-Lieutenant  in  1745.  The  most  re- 
markable room  is  the  ball-room,  denominated  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  which  ia 
spacious  and  lofty,  and  among  other  attractions  has  a  ceiling  ornamented 
with  pictures,  representing  transactions  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 

In  Ireland,  old  ecclesiastical  structures  are  usually  more  curious  for  their 
antiquity  than  their  beauty.  Accordingly,  the  exterior  of  St.  Patrick's 
and  Christ  church,  the  two  cathedrals  of  Dublin,  is  apt  to  appear  ungainly 
to  an  eye  fresh  from  Westminster  or  Melrose.  In  the  former  building, 
nevertheless,  the  interior  of  the  choir,  in  which  service  is  usually  performed, 
will  impress  every  mind  by  its  lofty  proportions,  its  pompous  monuments, 
and  the  dark  stalls  and  niches,  surmounted  with  the  helmets  and  banners 
of  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick.  In  visiting  this  ancient  church, 
the  predominant  thought  is — Swipt.  We  look  for  his  dwelling  as  we  ap- 
proach, and  for  his  tomb  when  we  enter — such  is  the  power  which  genius 
has  of  fixing  the  feelings  of  men  for  all  time  tipon  every  external  thing  . 
connected  with  it  I  The  deanery  still  exists  in  St.  Kevin-street,  containing 
the  portrait  of  Swift,  from  which  all  the  engraved  likenesses  have  been  de- 
rived. The  streets  immediately  surrounding  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  are 
the  meanest  and  vilest  in  the  city.  The  houses  have  a  ruinous  and  forlorn 
look,  and  the  pavements  are  crowded  with  a  population  of  the  most 
wretched  order.  These  streets  are  filled  with  shops,  but  the  trades  to 
which  they  are  devoted  serve  rather  to  betray  the  misery  than  to  manifest 
the  comfort  of  the  people.  Dealers  in  old  clothes,  pawn-brokers,  spirit- 
dealers,  and  persons  trading  in  offals,  almost  the  only  kinds  of  animal  food 
indulged  in  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  abound. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Dublin,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  the 
celebrated  public  promenade  denominated  the  Phcenix  Park,  said  to  consist 
of  about  a  thousand  acres.  Not  only  does  this  park  greatly  exceed  those 
of  London  in  extent,  but  it  is  questionable  if  even  the  Regent's  Park,  after 
all  the  expense  incurred  in  ornamenting  it,  will  ever  match  this  domain  in 
beauty.     The  ground  is  of  an  undulating  character,  and  is  covered  with 
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St  which  are  the  domestic 

other  public  buildings,  and  a  tall  obelisk  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's victories.  A  zoological  garden  has  lately  been  added  to  the  other 
attractions  of  the  Park, 

Dublin  possesses  a  number  of  beneficiary  institutions,  conducted  on  a 
scale  of  great  liberality ;  also  several  religious  and  educational  societies, 
whose  operations  are  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  trade  carried 
on  in  the  town  refers  chiefly  to  home  consumption  ;  and,  excepting  tabinets 
or  poplins,  it  is  not  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  any  manufacture.  There 
Is  very  little  foreign  export  from  Dublin.  Its  principal  imports  are — timber, 
from  the  Baltic ;  tallow,  hemp,  and  tar,  from  Russia  ;  wine  and  fruits,  from 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  tobacco,  bark,  and  spices,  from  Holland ; 
and  sugar,  from  the  West  India  Islands. 

The  most  important  branch  of  its  commerce  is  that  carried  on  with  Eng- 
land, chiefly  in  connection  with  Liverpool,  to  whose  market  there  are  now 
large  exports  of  native  produce.  Though  the  Liffey  forms  the  harbor  of 
the  port,  vessels  of  large  burden,  and  steamboats,  have  an  opportunity  of 
preferring  the  harbor  of  Kingston,  (formerly  called  Dunleary,)  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  on  its  southern  side.  This  harbor,  which  is  constructed  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  with  the  neat  town  adjacent,  may  at  all  times  be  readily 
reached  by  a  railway  from  Dublin,  which  proves  a  great  convenience  to  the 
inhabitants.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  from  Kingston,  is  Howth, 
whose  celebrated  "  hill"  forms  a  distinguishing  land-mark. 

The  number  of  light  private  vehicles  in  Dublin  is  one  of  its  most  re- 
markable distinctive  features.  These  are  generally  of  the  kind  called  cars, 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  having  a  seat  on  each  side,  admitting  of  two  or 
more  persons  sitting  with  their  faces  outwards.  To  keep  a  oar  is  one  of 
the  highest  aims  of  the  ambition  of  a  Dublin  tradesman.  "  Previous  to 
the  Union,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,  who  has  been  consulted  with  advan- 
tage, "  Dublin  was  the  constant  residence  of  271  temporal  and  spiritual 
peers,  and  300  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  present  about 
half  a  dozen  peers,  and  fifleen  or  twenty  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, have  a  settled  dwelling  within  its  precincts.  Other  persons  of  this 
exalted  class  of  society,  whom  business  or  amusement  may  draw  to  the 
capital  occasionally,  take  up  their  residence  at  the  hotels,  which  are  nume- 
rous in  the  city.  The  resident  gentry  of  Dublin  now  amount  to  about 
2,000  families,  including  clergymen  and  physicians,  besides  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  lawyers  and  attorneys,  who  occasionally  reside  there.  The 
families  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce  are  calculated  at  about  5,000,  and 
the  whole  may  yield  a  population  of  60,000  or  70,000  in  the  higher  and 
middle  ranks  of  society.  The  change  which  has  taken  place,  though  inju- 
rious to  commercial  prosperity,  has,  perhaps,  in  an  equal  proportion  proved 
beneficial  to  public  morals  ;  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
was  once  gay  and  dissipated,  has  now  become  more  serious  and  religious, 
and  those  sums  formerly  lavished  on  expensive  pleasures,  are  now  happily 
converted  to  purposes  of  a  more  exalted  nature.  Formerly  there  were 
seven  theatres  well-supported ;  at  present,  the  only  one  which  remains 
is  frequently  thinly  attended.  Club-houses  and  gaming-tables  are  nearly 
deserted ;  and  even  among  the  lower  classes,  vice  of  every  kind  has  visibly 
diminished.  In  1831,  the  population  of  Dublin  was  204,155;  and  in 
1841,  it  was  238,531. 

Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
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River  Nore,  was  formerly  a  town  of  great  consequence,  as  its  ancient 
castle,  the  ruins  of  its  embattled  walls,  and  churches  testify.  Till  lately  it 
carried  on  a  coosiderable  trade  ia  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  and 
blankets ;  but  these  branches  have  in  a  great  degree  fallen  off,  and  the 
business  is  now  confined  to  the  retail  of  necessaries  for  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  sale  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.  The  city  contains 
several  good  streets,  which  are  respectably  inhabited,  both  by  private  fami- 
lies and  tradesmen  ;  hut  the  suburbs  are  miserable.  The  most  conspicuous 
ornament  of  the  city  is  the  fine  baronial  castle  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
full  of  historical  associations,  rising  boldly  over  the  Nore.  The  Cathedra! 
of  St.  Canice,  built  in  1202,  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  ancient  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  in  the  kingdom,  except  St.  Patrick's  and  Christ  Church, 
in  Dublin.  The  town  possesses  a  number  of  respectable  schools,  and  vari- 
ous asylums  and  beneficiary  institutions.  Near  the  town  there  is  a  marble 
quarry  of  considerable  local  importance.  Population  in  1831,  23,741 ; 
and  in  1841,  33,625,  being  a  diminution  of  116. 

Droohbda,  {a  county  within  itself,)  situated  on  the  Boyne,  in  the 
line  of  rond  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  is  a  town  of  respectable  appearance, 
and  the  seat  of  an  industrious  population.  From  the  time  the  English  set- 
tled in  Ireland,  this  town  was  called  Tredagh,  and  considered  of  such  im- 
portance, that  Parliaments  were  formeriy  held  in  it.  In  1649,  it  was 
stormed  by  Cromwell,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  except  a  few 
who  were  transported  to  America.  Several  steamers  ply  regularly  between 
Drosheda  and  Liverpool  or  Giasgow,  carrying  out  corn,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  fowls,  and  bringing  back  cotton  cloth,  timber,  leather,  tobacco,  salt, 
and  iron.  Drogheda  contains  three  Episcopal  churches — St.  Peter's,  St. 
Mary's,  and  St.  Mark's,  which  is  a  chape!  of  ease  to  St.  Peter's ;  four 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  two  convents,  and  a  friary.  The  chief  civic 
buildings  are  a  handsome  tholsel,  custom-house,  mayoralty-house,  jail,  and 
linen-hall.  Its  principal  manufactories  are  a  flax-mill,  two  founderies,  salt 
works,  a  distillery,  three  breweries,  &c.  There  are,  besides,  several  large 
flour-mills,  and  a  soap  and  candle  manufactory.  There  is  a  salmon-fishery 
on  the  Boyne,  close  to  the  town  ;  and  cod,  haddock,  plaice,  soles,  and  gur- 
net, are  abundantly  caught  along  the  coast.  The  linen  trade  is  still  carried 
on  in  Drogheda.  The  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  was  from  1814  to 
1820,  during  which  period  4,000  pwcfis  of  linen  were  averaged  to  be  the 
weekly  product.  There  was  also  a  temporary  revival  of  the  cotton  trade 
in  this  to*™ ;  but  in  the  commercial  panic  of  1825-'6,  many  of  the  Drog- 
heda weavers  passed  over  to  Manchester  and  Oldham,  others  went  to 
France,  and  a  large  body  emigrated  to  America,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  cotton  business  ceased.  The  population  in  1831,  was  17,366 ;  and  in 
1841,  19,360. 

The  Province  of  Munstbk  contains  six  counties :  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry, 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford,  and  may  be  considered  as  that  part  of 
Ireland  ia  which  the  national  character,  and  the  national  habits  of  all 
kinds,  are  maintained  in  their  greatest  purity.  Some  of  the  largest  seats 
of  population  in  the  island,  as  the  cities  of  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Limerick, 
are  situated  in  Munster.  The  province  contains  many  tracts  of  beautiful 
scenery,  and  one  in  particular,  which  is  allowed  to  be  unequalled  in  the 
kingdom — the  celebrated  lake  district  at  Killarney. 

The  Latces  op  Killarnbv  are  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountainous 
county  of  Kerry,  and  are  annually  visited  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the 
island,  as  well  as  from  neighboring  countries.     They  are  three  in  number. 
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of  unequal  size,  and  considerably  varied  with  respect  to  surrounding 
scenery,  though  that  may  he  described  as  generally  of  a  mountainous  char- 
acter. Loi;gh-Lanb,  or  the  Lower-Lake,  by  far  ihe  largest  of  the  three,  is 
skirted  oq  one  side  by  the  level  and  well-cultivated  country  surrounding 
the  pleasant  village  of  Killarney ;  on  the  other  side  rise  the  Glena  and 
Tomies  Mountains.  In  this  lake  there  are  a  number  of  wooded  islands, 
one  of  which  contains  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  and  another  the  remains  of 
tin  ancJeni  castle.  On  the  shore,  towards  the  east,  is  the  beautiful  ruin  of 
Muckross  Abbey.  Divided  from  the  Lower  Lake  by  the  fine  wooded  pro- 
montory of  Muckross,  but  accessible  by  two  chat»nels  of  level  water  is  the 
Middle  Lake,  called  also  Turk  Lake  Irora  the  name  of  the  mountain  at 
whose  foot  it  reposes.  Over  and  above  the  islands  which  stud  the  surface, 
the  beauty  of  these  two  sheets  of  water  ma)  be  said  to  consist  m  the  irregu- 
lar promontories  and  slopes  generally  wooded  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  above  which  the  mountains  tower  in  sterile  grandeur  In 
many  nooks  of  the  scenery,  elegant  mansions  look  out  upon  the  laies ;  in 
others,  the  mountain  streams  are  seen  descending  in  glittering  cascades. 
The  Upper  Lake,  the  third  of  the  seues  is  three  miles  apart  from  the 
middle  one,  on  a  higher  leie!  and  totally  embosomed  amidst  the  hills  A 
stream  descending  from  one  to  the  other  can  be  passed  m  a  boat  and  at  a 
particular  place  on  the  passage,  it  is  common  for  tourists  to  have  a  bugle 
played,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  oft-repeating  echoes  which  it  awakes  in  the 
neighboring  hills.  The  Upper  Lake,  having  the  wooded  heights  of  Deri- 
cunighy  on  one  side,  the  round-headed  Purple  Mountains  on  ^e  other,  and, 
at  the  head,  the  bare  many-colored  ridge  of  Macgi  Hi  cuddy's  Reeks,  while 
the  surface  is  broken  by  a  variety  of  sylvan  islets,  presents  a  landscape  of 
enchanting  loveliness.  In  connection  with  the  lakes,  there  is  a  narrow 
rugged  vale,  named  Dunloe,  which  is  usually  taken  in  by  a  tourist  in  a  sur- 
vey of  this  fine  scenery. 

Among  other  beautiful  places  in  Munster,  we  can  only  particularize 
Glengarriff,  a  rugged  and  most  picturesque  vale  near  the  head  of  Bantry 
Bay ;  the  banks  of  the  Biackwater,  between  Lismore  and  Youghal ;  the 
River  Lee,  below  Cork,  and  the  fine  natural  harbor,  (the  Cove  of  Cork,) 
in  which  it  terminates;  and  the  lofty  iron-bound  coasts  of  Clare,  amidst 
which  are  some  scenes  of  uncommon  grandeur. 

The  soil  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ljraerick  and  Tipperary  is  perhaps  not 
inferior  in  fertility  to  any  portion  of  Europe.  The  Corkass  lands  of  the 
former,  and  the  Golden  Vale  of  the  latter,  are  celebrated  for  their  extraor- 
dinary richness.  These  districts  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of 
black  cattle.  Wheat  husbandry  is  cultivated  throughout  the  lime-stone 
districts  of  Tipperary,  Clare,  and  Limerick,  while  dairy  farming  is  followed 
in  the  mountain  districts  of  Kerry  and  Waterford.  The  potato  culture 
necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  over-dense  population,  is  eagerly  pursued 
throughout  the  whole  province ;  and  it  is  a  deplorable  fact,  that  a  large 
portion  of  that  population  have  no  other  food  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  grass  farms  let  in  large  divisions  of  from  150  to  400  acres,  at 
from  40s.  to  £S  per  acre.  In  the  dairies  of  the  county  of  Cork,  the  great 
butter  country  of  Munster,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  from  one  to  two 
hundred  cows  in  profit ;  the  advantage  of  which  is,  that  a  cask  is  filled  at 
once  by  butter,  all  of  the  same  churning.  The  sweet  thick  cream  only  is 
churned,  and  that  every  morning.  The  pastures  of  these  dairy-farms  are 
highly  manured,  and  ire  never  broken  up  for  tillage,  experience  having 
taught  the  dairy  farmers  that  tlie  older  the  sward  the  richer  is  the  milk. 
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Some  of  these  grass  lands  have  not  been  ploughed  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

Daily  labourers  are  usuaily  paid  from  8d.  to  lOd.  per  day  ;  or,  if  engaged 

by  the  year,  from  6d.  to  8d.      In  the  latter  case,  it  is   supposed  'that  the 

laborer  has  a  house,  and  grass  for  a  cow,  at  what  is  called  a  moderate  rent, 

and  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  laborer,  is  equivalent  to  additional  wages. 

The  food  of  a  great  part  of  the  Munster  peasantry  consists  of  potatoes ;  to 

this  is  usually  added  milk,  and,  if  they  live  near  the  sea,  haalt  or  herrings. 

In  Cork,  but  few  of  the  laboring  poor  have  cows,  because  milk  can  be  had 

in  abundance  at  a  moderate  price  at  the  dairies.      It  is,  however,  very 

turn  w         hich  not  only  supply  a  tolerable  quantity  of  milk, 

b  Th    women  spin  and  dye  the  fleeces,  and  have  them 

w  h    k  nd  fulled  at  the  village  fulling-mill;  from  this 

p  M  nster  men  are  remarkably  well  clothed.     The 

re,  generally  speaking,  wretched  ;  but  it  may  be 

h      n         d  s  and  furniture  of  the  people  theie  is  a  growing 

G  k  rade  of  Munster  consists  in  the  export  of  provis- 

g  ace,  as  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  to  a  large 

T  h     S  an  active  fishery  for  trout,  herrings,  &c.,  and 

b     d  fi      are  sent  into  Limerick,  Ennis,  KiJrush,  and  to 

h  K  A      g  the  coast  of  Cork  there  is  a  fishery  for  pilchards, 

h  f  fish,  which  are  caught  in  great  quantities,  so 

that  frequently  the  farmers  manure  the  fields  with  sprats. 

The  leading  towns  of  Munster  are  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford.  The 
name  Cork,  is  derived  from  the  Irish  word  Corcak,  which  signifies  a  marsh. 
This  city,  which  ranks  as  the  second  in  Ireland  with  respect  to  population 
and  commercial  importance,  stands  on  the  River  Lee,  which,  through 
several  channels,  pours  its  waters  into  the  harbor,  from  whence  the  tide 
flows  to  some  distance  above  the  town.  The  streets  are  built  along  the 
river  channels,  which,  being  all  quayed,  give  the  city  somewhat  of  a  Venetian 
character  :  of  late  years,  however,  the  narrower  have  been  arched  over,  and 
only  the  main  streams,  in  which  the  merchant  vessels  lie,  left  open. 

The  Episcopal  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Cork  consist  of  seven 
parish  churches,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Fin  Barry,  St.  Luke's  Chapel  of 
Ease  and  Free  Church,  the  Chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and 
the  Church  of  St,  Michael's  at  Blackrock,  with  other  churches  lately  , 
built.  There  are  seven  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  four  friaries. — 
There  are  numerous  dissentng  chapels — two  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  one  for  the  Primitive  Wesleyans,  one  for  Anabaptists,  two 
for  Presbyterians,  one  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  two  for  two  other 
small  bodies  of  dissenters.  The  principal  public  buildings  are,  the  Bishop's 
Palace,  which  stands  on  a  height  overlooking  the  town  ;  a  new  jail,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  city ;  the  Custom-house,  large  and  handsome  barracks, 
the  City  Library,  the  Reading-Rooms,  the  infirmaries,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Steam-Packet  Office,  and  a  well-built  and  spacious  court- 
house, having  in  front  a  pediment  supported  on  sis  Corinthian  columns  and 
surmounted  by  an  emblematic  groupe  of  colossal  figures. 

Cork  boasts  of  many  schools — the  Bke-Coat  Hospital,  for  twenty-two 
sons  of  reduced  Protestants ;  the  Green-Coat  Hospital,  for  twenty  children 
of  each  sex,  to  be  brought  up  Protestants;  the  Cove  Street  Infant,  Diocesan, 
Lancastrian,  and  Female  Orphan  Schools ;  the  diocesan  schools  for  llie 
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united  diocese  of  Corit  and  Ross,  and  a  free  school  founded  by  Archdeacon 
Pomeroy. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  in  the  city  are — Bertridge's  Charity, 
where  are  niaiatained  seven  old  Protestant  soldiers ;  Skiddy's  Almshouse, 
where  twelve  aged  women  receive  .£99  yearly ;  Dean's  Schools,  where  forty 
poor  children  are  clothed  and  taught  gratis.  There  is,  besides,  a  masonic 
female  orphan  asylum,  and  several  almshouses.  Indeed,  in  proportion  to 
its  size  and  wealth,  the  city  of  Cork  bears  a  peculiarly  high  character  for 
benevolence. 

There  are  five  societies  here,  whose  objects  are  almost  entirely  scientific 
— the  Royal  Cork  Institution,  the  Cuvierian,  the  Scientific  and  Literary 
Societies,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the  School  and  Library  in  Cook- 
street  ;  one  public  subscription,  and  several  circulating  libraries  ;  eighteen 
Protestant  societies,  devoted  to  religious  purposes ;  four  benevolent  socie- 
ties, for  the  relief  of  the  distressed;  five  philanthropic  societies,  two  lunatic 
asylums,  and  a  school  for  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  poor  in  Gecrge's- 

The  chief  exports  of  Cork  are  grain,  butter,  cattle,  and  provisions;  its 
chief  imports,  wine,  tea,  sugar,  and  coals.  From  the  parliamentary  returns, 
it  appears  that  the  average  annual  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  is — 
British,  135,  tonnage,  26,000;  and  foreign,  29,  tonnage,  3,500.  Steam- 
vessels  communicate  between  Cork  and  Dublin,  Bristol  and  Liverpool;  and 
steamboats  also  ply  daily  between  Cork  and  Cove.  The  population  of  Cork, 
according  to  the  census  of  1831,  was  107,016,  and  in  1841  it  amounted  to 
only  106,055. 

Limerick,  the  chief  city  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  Shan- 
non, near  the  place  where  that  noble  river  expands  into  an  estuary.  It 
consists  of  the  Old  and  New  Town,  respectively  situated  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  river,  and  connected  by  an  elegant  modern  bridge.  The 
new  city  contains  many  good  streets,  filled  with  handsome  shops ;  but  the 
old  town  is  conSned,  dirty,  decayed,  and  inhabited  by  a  very  miserable 
population.  Limerick  contains  a  handsome  cathedral  of  some  antiquity, 
situated  in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  six  Episcopal  churches  and  a  chapel  of 
ease,  meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends,  with  five  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  three  friaries,  and 
one  nunnery.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Exchange,  the  City 
Court-house,  the  City  and  County  Jail,  the  Police  Barrack,  the  Custom- 
house, the  Commercial  Buildings,  the  Linen-Hall,  the  Market,  and  two 
banks.  The  principal  school  at  Limerick  is  the  Diocesan,  but  there  are 
many  private  day  and  boarding  schools.  There  are  many  charitable  institu- 
tions, as  the  County  Hospitd ;  the  House  of  Industry  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  widows,  orphans,  young  females,  and  deserted  children ;  the  Corpo- 
ration Almshouse;  Dr.  Hall's  and  Mrs.  Villier's  Almshouses. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Limerick,  it  has  been  observed,  that  though 
it  has  increased  with  Ihe  extension  of  the  city,  it  has  done  so  by  no  means  in 
an  adequate  proportion,  when  its  peculiar  advantages  are  considered  ;  the 
Shannon,  which  connects  it  with  Clare,  Kerry,  Waterford,  and  Tipperary, 
affording  it  innumerable  commercial  facilities.  The  quays  of  Limerick  are 
nevertheless  a  scene  of  considerable  bustle,  though  chiefly  frequented  by 
vessels  for  the  export  of  the  native  produce.  Provisions  to  the  amount  of 
75,000  tons  are  here  shipped  annually.  The  population  of  Limerick,  in 
I83I,  was  estimated  to  be  66,555,  but  in  1841,  only  65,296. 

Waterford,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  bearina  its  name,  and  a  large 
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sea-port,  is  situated  on  the  Suir,  a  few  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  sea. 
Native  produce,  to  the  value  of  ,£2,000,000,  is  annually  exported  from  this 
city;  but  the  iinports  are  comparatively  unimportant.  There  is  here  a  fine 
cathedral,  founded  by  the  CEstmen,  and  endowed  with  lands  by  Kinff  John, 
and  several  churches,  meeting-houses  for  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Society 
of  Friends,  a  French  church  for  the  Huguenots,  and  several  abbeys  and 
friaries.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Bishop's  Palace,  the  Exchange, 
and  the  City  Jail.  Among  its  schools  are  the  Latin  Free-school,  and  the 
Blue  Boys'  Free-school,  in  which  seventy-five  are  instructed  and  partly 
clothed  gratis,  and  the  boys  apprenticed  to  different  trades.  The  population 
in  1831  was  28,820,  and  in  1841,  99,288. 

The  most  northerly  of  the  provinces  is  Ulster,  containing  the  counties 
of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Derry,  Monaghan, 
and  Tyrone.  The  province  of  Ulster  is  hiily.  The  scenery  is  in  general 
picturesque,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  its  chief  towns,  Derry,  Belfast,  and 
Armagh.  In  the  county  of  Antrim,  the  country  from  Glenarra  to  Bengore 
Head  presents  a  succession  of  striking  and  romantic  views.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  this  scenery  is  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  basaltic 
columns  with  which  it  abounds,  and  of  which  the  arrangement  is  strikingly 
displayed  in  Fair  Head  and  the  Giant's  Causeway.  Bengore,  one.  of  the 
promontories  of  the  causeway,  lies  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  little  town 
of  Ballycastle  ;  though  generally  described  as  a  single  headland,  it  is  com- 
posed of  many  small  capes  and  bays,  each  bearing  its  own  proper  name,  and 
of  these  capes  the  most  perfect  is  Pleaskin.  The  summit  of  Pleaskin  is 
covered  with  a  thin  grassy  sod,  which  lies  upon  the  rock,  the  surface  of 
which  is  cracked  and  shivered.  About  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  top,  the 
rock  begins  to  ^sume  a  columnar  character,  and  standing  perpendicularly 
to  the  horizon,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  colonnade,  supported 
on  a  foundation  of  rock  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height.  About  eight  miles  from 
Pleaskin  is  Fair  Head,  the  easternmost  head  of  the  causeway,  which  pre- 
sents a  huge  mass  of  columnar  stones,  of  coarse  texture,  but  many  of  them 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  Some  of  these  gigantic  stones  seem 
to  have  fallen  from  the  top,  and  now  present  to  the  eye^'of  the  spectator  the 
appearance  of  groups  of  artificial  ruins.  The  part  which  may  more  properly 
be  called  the  Giant's  Causeway,  is  a  kind  of  a  pier,  projecting  from  the 
base  of  a  steep  promontory  some  hundred  feet  into  the  sea  :  it  is  composed 
of  the  heads  of  pillars  of  basait,  which  are  placed  in  close  contact  with  each 
other,  forming  a  sort  of  polygonal  pavement,  somewhat  like  the  appearance 
of  a  solid  honeycomb.  The  pillars  are  jointed,  and  their  articulation 
curiously  exact,  the  conves  termination  of  one  joint  always  fitting  with 
precision  into  a  concave  socket  in  the  next.  Within  about  two  miles  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway  stands  Dunluce  Castle,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock 
whose  base  is  washed  by  the  ocean,  by  the  ravages  of  which  great  part  of 
the  building  was  suddenly  swept  from  its  foundation.  The  mansion  and 
otBces  stand  upon  the  mainland,  divided  from  the  fortress  by  a  deep  cut 
which  separates  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  is  placed.  Over  this  chasm 
lies  the  only  approach  to  the  building,  along  what  was  one  of  the  wails  of 
the  draw-bridge  ;  should  the  passenger  miss  his  fooling  on  this  narrow  path, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  protection  on  either  side  to  save  him  from  the  abyss 
beneath. 

The  soil  of  Ulster  varies  much.  In  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Down, 
Antrim,  Derry,  and  Monaghan,  it  pDsses  from  a  deep  rich  fertile  clay  to  a 
dry  sandy  or  gravelly  ioam ;  while  in  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and 
Vol.  II.  8 
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Cavan,  a  great  proportion  of  it  is  cold,  wet,  and  spongy.  Tillage  is,  in 
general,  in  an  improved  state  throughout  this  province ;  and  though  the  old 
Irish  plough  and  the  slide  car  are  still  occasionally  used  in  the  remoter 
parts,  many  of  the  modern  implements  of  husbandry  have  been  introduced, 
especially  in  Down  and  Londonderry.  The  English  spade  has  nearly  dis- 
placed the  long  or  one-sided  spade  ;  the  angular  harrow  and  the  thrashing- 
machine  ate  much  in  use,  and  the  Scotch  plough  has  almost  superseded  the 
heavy  Irish  one.  The  corn  crops  most  general  are  oats,  here,  barley,  and 
a  small  proportion  of  wheat.  Barley  is  in  Derry  said  to  pay  the  summer's 
rent,  and  flax  the  winter's.  Potatoes  are  largely  planted  by  rich  and  poor, 
and  genllemen-farmers  cultivate  turnips  and  mangle-wurzel.  Lime  and 
peat  are  the  most  usual  ingredients  of  the  manure  employed  in  the  inland 
districts;  while  in  the  maritime  counties,  sea-sand,  sea-weed  of  different 
sorts,  and  various  kinds  of  shells  piilverized,  are  used  in  addition.  From 
the  wetness  of  the  soil  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Monaghan,  the 
's  usually  carried  to  the  fields  in  baskets,  called  bardocks,  which 
:  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  women.  A  small 
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;xpended  as  the  trade  mcreaaed  there 
it  declined  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  though  lirge  manufactories 
have  formerly  been  established  at  Clonmel,  Portland  and  Limerick  it  may 
for  all  practical  purposes  be  considered  as  extinct  in  the  other  pirts  of 
Ireland. 

Wherever  the  linen  trade  is  in  operation,  the  people  have  constant  em- 
ployment, in  consequence  of  being  able  to  fall  back  upon  their  locms  when 
agricultural  work  is  not  in  demand.  They  may  be  '.aid  in  (.jmmon  years 
to  enjoy  a  competency ;  that  is,  a  sufficienc}  of  fcod  raiment  and  fuel 
But  in  the  western  parts  of  Ulster,  aa,  for  example  the  mountainous  districts 
of  Tyrone,  Donegal,  and  Derry,  where  the  linen  manufacture  dies  n  t  exist 
to  any  extent,  the  laboring  classes  are  not  much  better  off  than  in  the  three 
other  provinces.  However,  speaking  of  Ulster  generally,  it  may  be  said 
the  lower  classes  have  move  self-respect,  more  industry,  more  desire  for 
advancement  in  life,  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  In  fact,  they  are  a 
better  educated,  and  therefore  a  more  improving  people.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, their  taste  for  comfort  operates  in  the  economy  of  their  houses  and 
farms :  and,  except  in  the  mountainous  districts  above  alluded  to,  where 
old  habits  still  maintain  their  ground,  the  Ulster  peasantry  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  respectable  class  in  society.  The  average  rent  of  arable  land  is 
from  ^  to  ^3  per  acre,  usually  rising  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
towns  to  ^5  or  ^£6.  The  wages  in  Ulster  vary  from  6d.  to  9d.  a  day  in  win- 
ter, and  in  summer  from  lOd.  to  Is.  a-day,  without  diet.  The  food  of  the 
peasantry  is  chiefly  potatoes,  oatmeal  porridge,  oaten  bread,  milk  and  fish, 
which  those  who  live  near  the  sea  vary  with  that  species  of  sea-weed  called 
the  edible  alga,  or  Irish  moss. 
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The  salt-water  fisheries  of  Ireland  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  thriven. 
The  river  fisheries,  though  less  productive  than  under  better  management 
they  might  have  been,  yet  form  in  several  parts  of  Ulster  a  lucrative  source  of 
property.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  trout,  pike,  pero.h,  eels  and 
char,  and  on  the  Bann,  the  Foyle,  and  tbe  Ballyshannon  in  Donegal,  are 
established  very  successful  salmon  fisherjea  Formerly,  whales  were  not 
unfrequently,  and  still  are,  though  but  seldom,  taken  at  the  coast  fisheries  in 
this  province.  The  salmon  fisheries  ot  the  Fojie  and  the  Bann  were  eaily 
celebrated. 

The  chief  towns  in  Ulster  arp  Belfast  and  Antrim  in  the  county  of  Antrim ; 
Jjondonderry  or  Derry,  and  Coleraine,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry  ;  Done^ 
gal,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name ;  St rabane,  in  Tyrone  ;  Armagh,  in  Ar- 
magh ;  and  Newry,  Lisburn,  and  Downpatrick,  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Down.  Without  reference  to  counties,  Belfast,  Lisburn,  Newry,  Armagh, 
and  some  places  of  smaller  note,  may  be  said  to  form  a  cluster  of  towns 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  linen  manufacture,  and  all  occupied  by  a  population 
who,  for  generations,  have  been  noted  for  their  industry  and  peaceful  habits. 
BsLPAaT  is  esteemed  the  principal  town  and  sea-port  in  this  province 
of  Ireland.  It  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lagan, 
where  that  river  swells  into  an  estuary  called  the  Bay  of  Belfast ;  distance 
from  Dublin  85  miles.  The  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  is  flat,  while 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  environs  on  the  western  side  of  the  vale  are  bounded 
by  a  picturesque  range  of  mountains.  Within  the  town,  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  Lagan  is  reached  by  a  long  stone  bridge,  which  aJso  forms  the  egress 
from  Belfast  towards  Donagbadee.  Although  this  portion  of  Ireland  is  inhab- 
ited chiefly  by  Scotch,  or  their  descendants,  Belfast,  like  Dublin,  is  essentially 
an  English  town  in  external  aspect,  being  built  of  brick,  and  having  through- 
out a  neat  and  regular  appearance,  with  many  handsome  shops.  The  pros- 
perity of  Belfast  is  dated  from  the  revolution  of  1688,  when  religious  and 
political  Uanquillity  settled  upon  that  part  of  Ireland,  Belfast  is  to  Ireland 
what  Glasgow  is  to  Scotland  and  Liverpool  to  England.  In  manufactures, 
it  is  now  the  great  depSt  of  the  linen  business,  and  the  seat  of  the  cotton 
trade,  having  within  itself  all  the  various  branches  necessary  for  producing 
and  finishing  these  fabrics,  from  the  finest  cambric  to  the  coarsest  canvass. 
There  are  in  Belfast  and  its  suburbs  a  large  number  of  steam-power  mills, 
for  the  spinning  of  linen  yarns.  The  hand-spun  yarn  sold  on  commission 
in  the  linen-hall  (a  cluster  of  buildings  devoted  to  the  use  of  linen  factors,) 
produces  about  ^100,000  a  year.  The  cotton  trade  is  declining,  several 
of  the  mills  being  employed  in  spinning  flax ;  and  there  are  now  only  six 
cotton-mills  in  the  town.  There  are  also  extunaive  corn-mills,  breiveries. 
distilleries,  and  tan-yards,  with  manufactories  of  machinery,  cordage,  glass, 
iron,  soap,  candles,  tobacco,  &c.,  for  home  use  and  exportation.  In  com- 
merce, its  exports  and  imports  are  extensive.  Latterly,  great  improvements 
have  been  effected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  shipping,  by  deepening  and 
contracting  the  harbor,  and  furnishing  handsome  and  subsiantial  quays, 
wharfs,  and  docks.  The  port  usually  exhibits  a  busy  scene  of  industry,  by 
the  daily  sailing  and  arrival  of  ships  and  steam-vessels  Steamers  sail 
regularly  to  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London,  and  Dublin,  In  the  retail  trade 
the  numerous  branches  are  carried  on  in  a  spirited  and  tradesman-like 
manner  ;  and  the  various  markets  for  the  sale  of  the  riirai  produce,  which  is 
brought  in  large  quantities  to  town,  are  well  conducted ;  in  a  word,  the 
whole  system  of  trade  and  industry  is  on  an  efficient  scale,  and  equals  that 
of  any  town  of  similar  size  in  England  or  Scotland. 
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Belfast  abounds  in  Presbyterian  and  other  Dissenters.  The  Epiacopa! 
places  of  worship  are  only  two  {some  authorities  say  tbree)  in  number;  but 
there  are  ten  Presbyterian  meeting-houses ;  there  are  also  two  meeting- 
house'' f  Independents  the  Methodists,  four ;  the  Society  of  Friends,  one ; 
and  the  R  m-in  Catholics  two  The  town  possesses  some  excellent  cha- 
ritable and  humane  institutions  the  principal  are — a  poor-house  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  a  house  of  industry,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  institution  for 
the  blind  and  lor  deaf  mutes  Tnia  institution  is  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
of  Liverpool  The  blind  aie  employed  in  weaving  and  basket-making,  and 
lately  by  the  introduction  of  raised  letters,  they  have  been  instructed  in 
reading  There  are  in  the  town  and  parish  sixty-three  schools  of  all  kinds, 
exclusive  ol  the  Royal  Academical  Institution.  This  institution  originated 
in  lb07  in  a  voluntary  "subscription  of  the  inhabitants,  by  whom  a  fund  was 
raised  of  above  ^25,000,  to  which  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  added 
^5,000  for  its  erection,  and  the  endowment  of  its  teachers  and  professors. 
It  consists  of  two  departments,  one  elementary,  the  other  for  the  higher 
branches  of  science  and  literature.  This  establishment  is  directed  by  a 
president,  four  vice-presidents,  twenty  managers,  and  eight  visitors,  chosen 
by  the  proprietory.  The  chairs  in  the  collegiate  department  are  eight,  em- 
bracing Divinity,  Moral  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  Mathematics, 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  a  lectureship  on  Irish.  The  object  of  this 
academy  was  to  give  cheap  home  education  to  those  who  had  heretofore 
frequented  the  Scottish  colleges.  The  Synod  of  Ulster  receives  the  general 
certificate  of  this  institution  as  a  qualification  for  ordination,  and  it  may  be 
now  considered  the  great  seminary  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 
The  Belfast  Academy  had  been  founded  some  time  previously  by  private 
subscription. 

Of  literary  societies,  Belfast  possesses  the  Society  for  Promoting  Knowl- 
edge, founded  1788  ;  the  Literary  Society  for  Improvement  in  Literature, 
Science,  and  Antiquities,  founded  1801 ;  and  the  Natural  History  Society, 
founded  1821.  The  town  has  lately  received  the  valuable  addition  of  a 
botanic  garden,  on  a  large  scale,  and  laid  out  in  an  exceedingly  tastelul 
manner.  It  was  established,  and  is  wholly  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Belfast,  and  affords  a  pleasing  proof  of  their  spirit  and  liberality.  The 
population  in  1831  was  53,287,  and  in  1841,  63,625,  but  this  number  is 
now  considerably  increased. 

Londonderry  ranks  next  to  Belfast.  Besides  being  a  sea-port  of  con- 
siderable importance,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see.  It  is  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Foyle,  a  few  miles  above  thepoint  where  that  river  spreads 
into  the  harbor  of  Loch  Foyle,  and  is  distant  146  miles  from  Dublin.  The 
original  town  built  by  Sir  Henry  Bowera  about  1603-'04,  was  burned  by  Sir 
Cahir  O'Dogherty  in  1608;  and  the  present  city  may  be  considered  as  de- 
riving its  origin  from  the  London  plantation,  which  was  the  immediate 
result  of  that  catastrophe.  The  walls  of  Derry  are  described  by  Pynnar  as 
"  excellently  made,  and  neatly  wrought ;  the  circuit  thereof  about  284 
perches,  and  in  every  place  the  wall  being24  feet  high  and  6  in  thickness ;" 
and,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  these  fortifications  retain  their 
original  form  and  character.  The  north-west  bastion  was  demolished  in 
1824,  to  make  room  for  a  market ;  and  in  1826  the  central  western  bastion 
was  modified  for  the  reception  of  Walker's  Testimonial ;  but  the  guns  used 
during  the  celebrated  siege  are  still  preserved  in  their  original  places.  The 
total  number  of  cannon  remaining  in  the  city  and  suburbs  is  about  fifty ; 
and  in  the  court-house  yard  stands  Roaring  Meg,  so  called  from  the  loud- 
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ness  of  her  report  during  the  siege.  This  cannon  is  4  feet  6  inches  round 
at  the  thickest  part,  and  11  feet  long,  and  is  thus  inscribed — "  Fishmongers, 
London,  1642." 

The  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  is  the  Cathedral.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  after  its  plantation,  Derry  waa  without  a  proper  place  of  wor- 
ship, part  of  the  ruined  church  of  Saint  Augustine  being  employed  for  that 
purpose.  At  length  a  royal  commiasion  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  which, 
in  1628,  reported  that  the  corporation  of  London  had  begun  to  build  a  fair 
church  in  Derry,  and  in  1633  its  erection  was  completed.  This  event  is 
recorded  in  a  tablet,  which  was  originally  placed  over  the  door  of  the  porch 
of  the  old  cathedral,  bat  is  now  over  that  of  the  belfry,  bearing  the  following 
couplet : — 

"  If  stones  could  speak,  ttien  London's  praiae  should  80un3, 
Who  built  this  church  and  city  from  \he  ground. — A.  ]>.  1633." 

The  other  principal  places  of  worship  are — a  chapel  of  ease,  a  free  church, 
two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  Primitive  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapel,  also  reformed  Presbyterian,  Seceding,  and  Independent 
chapels,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  which  can  accommodate  2,000 
persons.  The  principal  buildings  in  the  city  are  the  Bishop's  palace,  the 
Public  Library  and  News-room,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Jail,  and  Cor- 
poration Hall.  Of  its  various  manufactories,  the  chief  are  two  great  distil- 
ieries,  and  two-corn  mills,  one  worked  by  a  steam-engine  of  eighteen,  the 
other  by  one  of  twenty  horse-power.  The  public  schools  in  Derry  are, 
the  Diocesan,  the  Parochial,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Meeting-house,  St 
Columb's,  the  Barracks,  the  Infant  School;  and  besides  these  are  many 
others,  public  and  private.  There  is  here  a  branch  of  the  London  Bible 
Society,  the  Londonderry  Literary  Society,  and  one  for  promoting  religious, 
mora!,  and  historical  knowledge.  There  are  also  the  Londonderry  Farmers' 
Society  and  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  The  port  carries  on  a  considerable 
traffic,  both  with  respect  to  imports  of  foreign  and  British  produce,  and 
exports.  The  estimated  value  of  the  exports  of  Irish  produce  is  above  a 
million  sterling  per  annum.  The  population  of  Londonderry  in  1831  was 
10,130,  and  in  1841,  15,150. 

The  City  of  Akmagh,  situated  in  an  inland  part  of  the  country,  is  of 
considerable  local  importance.  It  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and 
beautiful  district,  the  face  of  which  is  singularly  varied  by  detached  hills, 
aome  of  which  are  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  height.  This  character  of 
country  stretches  from  Lough  Neagh  in  the  north,  to  the  north-western  part 
of  the  county  of  Meath  in  the  south,  and  is  well  watered  by  lakes  and 
streams,  and,  generally  speaking,  richly  furnished  with  wood.  The  city 
stands  on  a  hill,  which  is  crowned  by  the  old  cathedral,  around  which  the 
town  has  gradually  arisen.  Within  these  few  years,  several  handsome 
buildings  have  been  erected,  with  cut  stone  fronts — the  Courl>-house,  the 
Jail,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Primate  Stewart's  Free  School,  founded  and 
liberally  endowed  by  him,  and  well  carried  on  ;  the  National  School,  and 
the  Savings'  Bank.  The  Cathedral  has  been  re-edified  at  an  expense  ex- 
ceeding J30,000,  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  for  the  most  part  in  very 
good  taste ;  the  organ  is  a  remarkably  line  one,  and  the  choir  excellent. 
The  roads,  in  all  directions,  are  admirable ;  and  in  the  laying  out  of  the 
new  ones,  they  are  carried  round  instead  of  over  the  hills.  There  is  water- 
carriage  from  both  Belfast  and  Newry  by  lake  and  canal,  to  within  four 
miles  of  the  city ;  the  streets  have  flagged  footways,  and  are  well  lighted 
with  gas.    About  fifty  years  since,  the  population  was  only  1,000.    It  now 
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)  13,000.  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  all  Ireland, 
resides  close  to  the  town,  as  do  also  a  targe  numher  of  clergymen  attached  t« 
the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  many  respectable  geatrj.  Near  Armagh  stands 
the  Observatory,  built  and  endowed  by  Primate  Kobinson,  whose  munifi- 
cence greatly  contributed  to  the  advance  of  science  and  improvement  of  the 
whole  diocese. 

CoNNAeeHT,  the  smallest  of  the  four  provinces,  contains  but  five  coun- 
ties, those  of  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Galway.  There  are 
in  this  province  large  tracts  of  mountainous  and  sterile  land,  especially  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo.  The  peninsula 
formed  by  the  western  part  of  the  first  of  these  counties  is  named  Conne- 
MARA,  and  is  famed  for  its  scenery,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Ar- 
gyleshire.  It  may  be  described  as  a  vast  tract  of  mingled  hog,  lake,  rocky 
moorland,  and  mountain,  bounded  and  partially  penetrated  by  deep  inlets 
of  the  sea,  resembling  the  fiords  of  Norway.  The  principal  lake  is  Lough 
Corrib,  which  is  full  of  islands,  and  surrounded  by  an  extensive  rocky 
desert,  bearing  no  small  resemblance  to  those  of  Arabia.  Between  this 
lake  and  the  western  extremity  of  Connemara,  there  is  a  range  of  tall  swell- 
ing green  hills,  called  the  Twelve  Pins  of  Bunabola,  and  to  the  north  of 
these  is  an  estuary  famed  for  its  wild  scenery,  named  the  Killery,  many 
miles  in  length,  and  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  passage  only  thirty 
feet  wide.  Connemara  contains  a  small,  scattered,  and  primitive  population, 
unusually  full  of  superstitious  and  old  feudal  feelings. 

From  the  high  grounds  near  Westport,  is  obtained  a  view  of  Clew  Bay,  a 
magnificent  sheet  of  almost  enclosed  water,  full  of  islands,  and  bounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  among  which  the  most  conspicuous  are  Croagh,  Patrick, 
and  Nephin.  The  islands  of  Clare  and  Achil  bound  the  scene  towards  the 
west.  In  some  states  of  the  weather,  and  particularly  when  a  summer  sun 
is  calmly  descending  on  Clare  the  view  of  Clew  Bay  is  one  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  The  islands  are  said  bj  the  common  people  to  be  as  numerous  as 
the  days  in  a  year  but  in  reality  are  only  about  a  hundred.  Croagh 
Patrick  is  regarded  with  super'stitious  feelings  hy  the  peasantry,  as  the  spot 
where  their  tutelary  saint  wis  accustomed  to  preach. 

Amidst  the  great  tracts  of  wild  ground  in  Connaught,  there  are  a  few 
other  spots  of  an  unusually  attractive  character.  The  scenery  round  Lough 
Allen,  out  of  which  the  Shannon  flows,  is  extremely  pretty,  as  is  also  that 
near  Boyle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Curlew  Mountains.  At  Lough  Gill,  near 
Sligo,  a  lake  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  upper  lake  of  Killarney, 
and  the  little  bay  of  Ardnaglass,  intn  which  falls  the  cataract  of  Billycedare, 
are  scenes  of  peculiar  beauty.     Mhfh      uf  fGlwy       flat, 

showing,  for  twenty  miles  together,  f  w  I  m       n     ooks, 

like  parapet  vpalls  of  three  feet  high  pi      d       p      II  1  I      h  r,  at 

distances  of  from  three  to  ten  feet      1  d  p  h       h  ap- 

parently but  a  waste  of  rock  and  st  pply   h    fi  1     1   P       re  in 

the  kingdom. 

The  great  central  limestone  district  of  Ireland  occupies  the  sou tliern  por- 
tion of  this  province,  which,  to  the  eye,  forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
character  of  limestone  countries,  appearing  so  exceedingly  barren,  that,  in 
passing  over  tracts  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  the  traveller  almost  doubts  whether 
he  is  not  journeying  over  a  great  cemetery  covered  with  tombstones,  rather 
than  over  places  where  the  sheep  could  find  pasture,  or  the  peasant  plant 
potatoes.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  prevailing  sterility, 
for  nowhere  are  finer  slieep-walks  found  than  in  some  parts  even  of  the 
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southern  counties  of  Connauglit.  The  tillage  of  this  province  is  principally 
confined  to  oats  and  potatoes,  as  best  suited  to  the  shallow  mountain  bog- 
soil,  which  so  largely  prevails  in  the  western  baronies.  The  estreme 
moisture  of  the  climate  is  so  inimical  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  that,  except 
in  a  few  parts  of  Galway,  Connaught  cannot  be  said  to  grow  its  own  bread- 
corn.  There  is  a  great  export  of  oats  and  potatoes  from  the  ports  of  Gal- 
way, Weslpott,  and  Sligo.  With  regard  to  husbandry,  though  it  certainly 
is  improving,  it  is  yet  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  provinces.  The 
landholders  pride  themselves  on  the  breed  of  long-wool  led  sheep,  their  great 
source  of  weahb ;  and  the  celebrated  Pair  of  Balliuasloe,  where  from 
80,000  to  100,000  are  usually  sold,  year  after  year,  exhibits  an  improve- 
ment in  this  branch  of  rural  economy.  Horned  cattle,  and  horses,  es- 
pecially hunters,  are  also  bred  extensively  in  Galway.  What  has  been  said 
of  Munstef  applies  in  a  still  more  aggravated  degree  to  Connaught.  The 
property  of  an  absentee  landlord  is  usually  divided  into  portions  ruinously 
smnli.  The  grazing  farms  are  let  in  large  portions,  which  it  ia  the  policy 
of  the  farmer  not  to  diminish.  Rents  vary  from  £1  to  £1  10s.  an  acre, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  where  they  rise  to  £2  and  ^3;  and  wages 
ate  from  lOd.  to  Is.  a  day  in  summer,  and  from  8d.  to  lOd.  in  winter. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  introduce  the  linen  manufacture  into 
Connaught,  and  markets  for  its  sale  were  established  in  Sligo,  Castiebar, 
Westport,  and  Galway ;  but  though  it  thrives  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  rural  population,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  little  if  any  linen  is 
exported  from  the  province.  There  is,  from  the  ports  above  mentioned,  a 
pretty  large  export  of  oats,  whiskey,  and  potatoes. 

The  peasantry  in  Connaught  are  as  poor  as  poverty  can  be  without 
amounting  to  destitution;  and,  except  in  the  mountain  districts,  their  situ- 
ation is  daily  becoming  worse — so  much  so,  that  poverty  in  times  of  scarcity, 
which  on  an  average  occur  about  once  in  seven  years,  increases  to  destitu- 
tion, and  appeals  to  the  richer  members  of  the  empire  to  save  the  laboring 
classes  from  actual  starvation,  become  unavoidable.  The  food  of  those 
who  are  the  best  off  is  generally  dry  potatoes,  with  occasionally  a  herring 
or  an  e^<r.  In  Connaught,  the  indigent  peasant  is  reduced  to  a  state  of 
greater  "poverty,  by  grasping  at  the  temporary  relief  afforded  by  the  system 
called  by  the  Irish  name  of  "  gambeen,"  {exchange,)  of  which  the  prm- 
ciple  is  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  poor,  allowing  time  for  payment,  but 
generally  charging  an  exorbitant  interest.  This  system  has  led  to  the 
most  deplorable  results. 

There  is  a  good  salmon-fishery  near  the  town  of  Galway,  and  one  for  cod, 
haak,  and  haddock,  which,  from  the  poverty  of  those  engaged  in  it,  which 
prevents  them  from  providing  sufficient  tackling  for  their  boats,  is  less  pro- 
ductive than  it  might  be.  In  some  years  the  aun-fish,  or  b asking-shark,  are 
abundant  off  the  coast  of  Galway,  and  much  excellent  oil  is  produced  ;  hut 
this  fish  is  so  capricious,  that  the  fishery  cannot  be  looked  to  with  any  cer- 
tainty. There  is  a  very  productive  salmon-fishery  below  the  thriving  town 
of  Ballina,  on  the  river  Moy,  from  which  large  quantities  of  salmon  are  sent 
to  the  London  market. 

Galway,  reckoned  the  capital  of  the  west,  and  in  point  of  population 
the  iifth  town  in  the  kingdom,  is  situated  in  a  valley  lying  between  the  bay 
which  bears  its  name  and  Lough  Corrib.  The  town  is  of  considerable  an- 
t  q  ity  and  co  is  st  of  s  reels  an  1  lanes  huddled  together  without  any  regard 
to  con  f  rt  or  CO  e  e  ce  Tl  e  whole  partakes  of  the  appearance  of  a 
Span  1  to  v  the  result  p  obahly  of  its  early  intercourse  with  Spain  :  and 
a  small  open  space  i  ear  t!  e  quay  retains  the  name  of  Spanish  Parade. 
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The  principal  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  tlie  Parish  Church  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, founded  in  1320  ;  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapel.  The  Franciscans,  Augustines,  and  Dominicans,  have  monas- 
teries here.  The  chief  public  buildings  are — the  County  Court  House,  a 
handsome  cut-stone  edifice,  erected  in  1815,  with  a  portico  of  four  Doric 
columns;  and  the  Thoisei,  built  during  the  civil  war  of  1641.  The 
schools  in  Galway  are  mostly  under  the  superintendence  of  the  RtwEan 
Catholic  religious  orders.  There  is  also  one  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  one  belonging  to  the  National  Board,  and  about  sixteen  parish 
schools.  Galway  possesses  a  House  of  Industry,  aii  Asylum  for  Widows 
and  Orphans,  a  Protestant  Poorhouse,  and  a  Magdalen  Asylum. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  Galway  is  flour.  There  is  a  bleach-mill  and 
green  on  one  of  the  islands;  an  extensive  paper-mill ;  and  several  breweries 
and  distilleries  in  the  town.  The  exports  consist  p^incipaJly  of  grain,  kelp, 
marble,  wool,  and  provisions ;  the  imports,  of  timber,  wine,  coal,  salt, 
hemp,  tallow,  and  iron.  In  1840,  a  splendid  dock  was  opened,  from  which 
great  expectations  are  formed  of  the  increase  of  trade.  A  steamer  in  this 
bay  is  highly  necessary,  for  towing  out  vessels  in  adverse  winds.  In  1831, 
the  population  of  Galway  was  33,120  ;  but  in  1841,  only  32,511. 

Across  the  country,  in  a  northern  direction,  and  also  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  bay  bearing  its  name,  stands  Sligo,  a  town  of  a  much  smaller  popu- 
lation than  Galway,  but  more  important  as  respects  its  commerce.  It  has 
carried  on  for  several  years  a  considerable  trade,  both  export  and  import, 
and  is  still  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  bad  state  of  its  harbor.  The 
exports  are  wholly  limited  to  agricultural  produce.  The  retail  trade  is  ex- 
tensive, articles  of  every  description  in  demand  being  supplied  to  a  large 
and  populous  district.  The  streets  in  the  older  part  of  the  town  are  narrow, 
dirty,  and  ill-paved,  and  badly  suited  to  the  bustle  of  an  export  trade. 
But  convenient  markets  have  been  erected,  and  the  extension  of  the  town 
by  regularly-built  wide  streets,  is  expected  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
and  irregularity  of  the  older  parts.  Some  good  public  buildings  embellish 
the  prominent  points  in  and  about  the  town,  and  the  River  Ganvogue,  which 
bears  (be  surplus  waters  of  Lough-Gill  to  the  bay,  and  turns  several  largo 
flour-mills  in  its  course,  is  a  fine  feature  in  the  scene.  The  suburbs  are 
beautiful  and  picturesque.     The  population  is  15,000. 

The  greatest  obscurity  envelopes  the  early  records  of  Ireland,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  facts  from  fiction,  in  the  relations  of  its  earlier 
writers.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  country  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  separate  principalities,  and  that  perpetual  feuds  were  maintained 
with  each  other.  Strongbow,  (Earl  of  Pembroke,)  at  the  request  of  Der- 
mot  McMorragh,  King  of  Leinster,  and  under  the  sanction  of  Henry  II., 
invaded  Ireland  in  1167,  and  a  great  part  of  the  island  was  soon  cooquered 
by  the  English,  who  by  degrees  became  masters  of  the  whole  country.  A 
Parliament,  which  met  at  Dublin  1st  May,  1536,  declared  Henry  VIII,  the 
supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  annulled  the  Papal 
power.  Every  non-conformist  was  declared  a  traitor  ;  but  fo  resist  the  royal 
usurpations,  confederacies  were  formed,  and  the  Reformation  was  rendered 
so  odious  to  the  Irish,  that  it  made  slow  progress  among  them.  The  English 
liturgy  was  first  read  in  the  churches  on  Easter  Sunday,  1551 ;  still  the  an- 
cient faith  was  adhered  to,  and  the  cause  of  Rome  became  the  cause  of  the 
nation.  The  attempt  to  supersede  the  religion  taught  by  St.  Patrick,  and  to 
coerce  the  people  into  the  observance  of  a  hostile  ritual,  naturally  excited  the 
national  prejudices,  and  co-operated  in  raising  the  insurrection  of  Tyrone. 
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A  general  system  of  rebellion  to  shake  off  the  British  yoke  was  organized  in 
1596,  and  the  most  formidable  of  the  rebel  chiefs  was  O'Niel,  who,  disdaining 
the  title  of  Ear]  of  Tyrone,  had  assumed  the  rank  and  appellation  of  King 
of  Ulster,  and  received  a  supply  of  arms  and  an  mun  t  on  from  Spa  n 
The  rebellion,  however,  proved  uos  cce  sf  1  and  term  aied  in  tl  e  sub 
mission  of  O'Niel,  and  the  further  subj  gat  oi  of  the  whole  of  Irela  d 
Misunderstandings  and  frequent  quarrels  succeeded  and  cont  nued  to  har 
ass  the  iand.  Rebellion,  frequently  terr  ble  and  bl  ody  n  s  progress  ind 
results,  laid  prostrate  the  country,  and  tl  e  vl  le  energ  s  t  tl  c  people 
sunk  beneath  the  unnatural  contest. 

The  conduct  of  the  English,  from  the  c  :|uest  d  wn  to  the  p  e?e  1 1  me 
has  been  such  as  to  invoke  upon  the  r  held  tl  e  a  at!  e  as  f  ill  lo  ers  of 
freedom.  James  I.  notoriously  persecuted  tl  e  I  si  ind  es  r  ged  tl  eir 
alfections;  and  during  the  reign  of  Tha  les  I  d  rebell  oi  vds  tl  e  re  ult  of 
his  erne!  oppressions.  Under  the  Con  no  wealth  the  r  coud  t  on  vas  not 
at  all  improved. 

On  the  death  of  the  Protector,  Henry,  his  son,  was  made  Lord-Lientenant ; 
but,  though  he  acted  with  vigor  to  maintain  himself,  the  downfall  of  his  brother 
Richard  in  England,  and  the  proclamation  of  Charles  II.,  were  the  signals 
for  his  own  overthrow,  and  the  change  was  hailed  with  manifest  joy  in  all 
the  great  towns  of  the  island.  James  11.  favored  the  Catholics,  which 
alarmed  the  Protestant  party,  and  most  of  the  traders  and  persons  of  wealth 
fled  from  the  country  with  all  their  moveable  possessions.  The  distracted 
state  of  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  in  1688,  can  hardly  be  dft- 
scribed.  The  Protestants  in  the  north  proclaimed  William  and  Mary,  and 
James,  who  had  sailed  from  Brest,  with  a  large  armament,  landed  at  Kin- 
sale  in  March,  1639.  He  was  opposed  by  the  English  army  under  William, 
in  person.  A  dreadful  civil  war  broke  out,  but  at  length  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  on  the  1st  July,  1690,  decided  the  fate  of  James,  who  fled  to 
France.  The  Irish  subjects  outlawed  for  the  revolt  of  16S5,  amounted  to 
300,978,  and  their  Irish  possessions  to  1,600,000  acres. 

In  1796,  this  injured  people,  denied  the  enjoyment  of  their  dearest  rights, 
and  condemned  to  political  disability  on  account  of  their  religion,  once  more 
rebelled.  The  French  favored  them ;  but  only  a  small  French  force  ever 
landed,  and  they  soon  surrendered  to  the  superior  arms  of  Comwallis.  The 
insurgents  fled,  and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  On  the  1st  January, 
1801,  the  legislative  union  with  Great  Britain  was  consummated  through  the 
treachery  of  officials,  and  gross  bribery  on  the  part  of  Britain.  The  injus- 
tice of  this  act,  which  was,  and  yet  is,  universally  condemned  by  the  natives, 
has  yet  to  be  washed  out. 

Within  the  last  30  years,  however,  the  condition  of  Ireland,  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles,  has  been  improved,  and  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  in 
both  its  political  and  social  state,  are  of  vast  importance  to  its  welfare. 
Nevertheless,  Ireland  is  not  quieted,  and  discontent  is  still  felt  by  all  classes. 
The  causes  are  well  understood,  and  arrange  themselves  under  the  several 
heads  of  political,  religious,  and  social,  all  of  which  have  sprung  from  the 
violence  of  usurpation,  and  the  wrongs  which  wrested  from  the  natives  every 
natural  claim  to  their  own  lands,  their  adopted  religion,  and  those  feelings 
which  characterize  humanity. 

The  miserable  condition  of  the  people,  has  become  more  generally 
known  since  the  famines  of  1846-47-48,  in  which  years  the  potato  crops 
almost  entirely  failed,  and  that  being  the  great  staple  on  which  the  Irish  de- 
pend for  subsistence,  scenes  of  the  most  horrid  description  ensued.  Thou- 
sands on  thousands  perished  for  the  want  of  food,  and  thousands  more  were 
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irrecoverably  ruined  in  health  and  means  of  future  competence.  No  less  a 
sum  than  .£8,000,000  sterling  was  voted  by  parliament  for  the  relief  of  the 
starring,  and  vast  supplies  of  provisions  and  clothing  were  sent  from  the 
United  States.  This  famine,  and  the  misery  it  entaiSed  is  wholly  att  bu  able 
to  the  effects  of  bad  government.  The  people  are  kept  in  pover  3  and  a  a 
consequence  cannot  reserve  aught  for  adverse  times  ;  the  first  year  ol  fan 
ine,  however,  they  bore  comparatively  well ;  but  when  it  cont  n  ed  1  om 
year  to  year  their  resources  were  exhausted,  ajid  all  their  small  co  to  ts 
disappeared  from  their  dwellings,  and  themselves  were  doomed  to  1  o  0  s 
the  naming  of  which  curdles  the  blood  of  the  coldest  spectator. 

The  national  antptlyfwd  ytlgEglhd|ood       dl 

orators  of  the  day —  h        p  h     b  g    1    tl    p    p!        tl  — 
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th 
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this  unhappy  countrj      Th 
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STATISTICAL    VIEW    OF 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


The  constitution  and  resources  of  the  British  government,  a  subject 
replete  with  the  greatest  interest,  will  now  claim  a  passing  notice.  We 
have  already  considered  the  geography  and  geology,  the  natural  productions, 
and  the  people  in  their  character  and  numbers,  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  Europe.  The  relations  of  one  part  to  another  are  more  intimate 
in  their  policy  and  institutions,  and  must  necessarily  be  explained  in  juxta- 
position. 

The  greatness  of  this  Empire  is  the  result  not  only  of  physical  but  also  of 
extraordinary  moral  causes.  The  British  Islands  are  so  located  as  to  bear 
the  relation  to  the  rest  of  Europe  of  an  out-pnst — an  entrep6t,  and  the  free 
institutions  bequeathed  to  it  by  successive  ages  of  wise  government,  have 
developed  amazingly  its  resources  and  capacities,  so  as  to  make  it  not  only 
the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  but  their  envy.  With  all  its 
physical" advantages  Britain  would  still  have  laid  a  desert  in  the  hands  of 
its  native,  or,  indeed,  under  the  rule  of  any  nation  but  the  one  that  now 
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Who  can  say  that  the  Negro  or  Mod§o1  races  would  have 

prospered,  or  even  the  unmiKed  Celtic  hordes,  that  still  in  a  great  measure 
are  the  prominent  castes  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  northern  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  The  moral  force  alone  of  the  Saxon  could  have  brought  such 
a  country  from  its  wilderness  state  to  its  present  civilization,  nor  could 
any  other  people  have  produced  such  enlightened  colonies  and  free  nations 
as  those  which  owe  their  origin,  through  England,  to  this  important  and 
ever  spreading  nation — a  nation  destined  in  all  probability  not  only  to 
civilize  the  world,  but  by  conquest  and  accession  to  become  the  pervading 
race  in  all  countries.  From  this  race  has  sprung  the  trial  by  jury,  the 
representative  system  of  government,  and  its  concern  in  the  most  important 
modern  inventions  shows  its  ingenuity  in  the  arts.  Its  maritime  enterprize 
and  mercantile  intrepidity  were  testified  at  a  time  when  other  nations  were 
engaged  only  in  feudal  broils.  Planted  in  England  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
probably  in  Scotland  many  centuries  before,  we  see  this  people  making  a 
continual  advance  ever  since  in  political  institutions  and  in  the  arts  of 
peace.  Historians  point  out  the  accidents  which  effected  conspicuous 
changes;  but  while  the  feebleness  or  wickedness  of  a  John  may  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  Magna  Charta,  and  the  passion  of  Henry  VIII.  for 
a  beautiful  woman  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  religion,  there 
must  have  been  also  something  in  the  people  pressing  them  irresistibly 
towards  liberty  of  person  and  of  conscience,  and  enabling  them  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  objects.  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  the  people  to  foster  free  institutions — and  they  were  established.  A  people 
so  active  and  so  ingenious,  could  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural 
facilities  which  they  enjoyed  for  manufactures  and  commerce.  They  made 
the  best  blades  in  the  days  of  Cceur  de  Leon,  and  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
their  sails  whitened  every  sea.  Arts  driven  out  of  other  countries  by  ruth- 
less bigotry,  found  refuge  and  fiourished  among  a  people  who  eagerly  grasp 
at  every  kind  of  employment  which  promises  to  be  useful.  It  is  to  their 
persevering  industry,  exercised  by  favor  of  so  many  natural  circumstances, 
and  constantly  protected  by  free  institutions,  that  we  are  mainly  and  most 
immediately  to  look  for  the  source  of  that  supremacy  the  British  people  have 
so  long  maintained. 

The  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  constitutional,  or  possesses  a 
regular  form — not  in  so  many  words,  but  of  well  recognized  power  in  the 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  country.  The  constitution  is  monarchical  in 
which  the  sovereign  accepts  the  dignity  under  express  agreement  to  abide 
by  the  laws,  and  maintain  the  Protestant  religion.  The  sovereign  is  the 
nominal  head  or  directing  power  in  the  executive  of  the  state,  the  fountain 
of  ail  honors,  and  the  implied  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  people  He 
can  do  no  wrong,  but  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  responsible,  and  aie 
amenable  to  penalties  if  an  unlawful  act  is  done. 

The  legislative  part  of  the  government  is  composed  of  two  deliberating 
bodies — the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of 
Lords  is  composed  of  a  separate  class  or  rank,  which  is  called  collectively 
the  Peerage,  and  whose  members  enjoy  certain  exclusive  privileges  and 
honors.  These  are  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal— the  former  consisting 
of  the  Arch-bishops  and  Bishops,  and  the  latter,  the  temporal  Lords,  enjoy 
their  seats  from  hereditary  right,  or  in  virtue  of  being  elevated  to  the 
peerage.  The  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  at  the  pre'^ent 
time  (1848,)  495 — viz.,  two  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  two  English  arch- 
bishops, 20  dukes,  23  marquises,  135  earls,  33  viscounts,  34  English  bishops. 
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6  Irish  prelates,  216  biiroiis,    6     p       n  f 

Ireland.     The  House  op  Co        ns      n  k  d  b 

gesses,  respectively  chosen  by  and  b  h       p  ned 

as  follows  : 

(C      ti  ) 

England  and  Wales,  for/  0  si   es  >  0 

K       an    b  ro    h  K 

Bcolland,  forj  S?  J.  .  ' 

I  ui  a  b  ro  en 

ic         es  ^  ) 

Ireland,  for.?  Dn     rs  J. 

/  Ci  SB     d  b         h  S 

Tolul S 

The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  m  the  election  ot  these  members 
is  probably  1,000,000,  of  whom  about  600,000  vote  for  county  members; 
5,000  for  university  members,  and  400,000  for  members  of  cities,  boroughs 
and  towns.  The  great  bulk  of  the  voters,  as  settled  by  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  is  composed  of  occupants  of  houses  of  ^10  and  upwards  of  yearly 
rent — in  other  words,  the  middle  classes.  The  operative  classes,  by  reason 
of  not  generally  occupying  houses  of  so  high  a  rent,  are  ineligible  to  vote. 
The  extreme  duration  of  a  House  of  Commons  is  seven  years,  but  by  reality 
it  scarcely  ever  exists  so  long,  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  change  of 
ministry,  and  other  circumstances,  causing  a  more  frequent  renewal.  The 
parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united  in  1707,  and  then  called 
the  British  Parliament.  The  union  of  Ireland  was  carried  into  effect  1st 
January,  1801,  and  the  parliament  which  sat  the  same  month,  and  which 
included  the  members  from  Ireland,  was  styled  the  First  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  parliament  which  assembled  29th- January,  1833,  was  styled  the  Eleventh 
Imperial  or  First  Reform  Parhament.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
duration  of  each  parliament  since  the  union  in  1801 — 

PatliamenB.  When  assembled.  When  disiolved.  Eiifled. 

Sd  loipBrial  Parliament Aug.    31,1803 Oct.    B 4,  1806 4  1  35 

■   .        Nov.    35,  1806.... May   27,1807 0  6  2 

Nov.     27,  1807.... Sept.  89,1812 4  10  3 

Nov,    24,  1312.... June   10,  I8IB 5  6  16 

Aug.      4,  1813,.., Feb,   39,  ISaO 1  0  35 

April   33,  le30..,,Jnne      2,  18S6 6  1  9 

Nov.     14,  I8a6.,„July    24,1830 4  1  32 

Oct.      26.1830 April   22,1831 0  S  26 

June     10,1831 Deo.       3,1832 0  5  57 

do Jan.      29,  1833.... Dec.    30,  1834 9  0  25 

Feb.     10,  1835. ...July     17,  1837 I  4  26 


lllh  Imp. 
lath  do. 
ISih     do. 


..Aug.     19,  1341... .Jul)-    23,  1 


The  two  houses,  with  the  sovereign,  compose  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm,  or  legislative  body.  The  sovereign  takes  no  personal  concern  in  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament,  further  than  opening  or  proroguing  the  sessions ; 
but  the  interests  of  the  crown  in  Parliament  are  intrusted  to  members  of 
the  cabinet  council  or  ministry,  and  by  them  are  defended  and  explained. 
The  two  houses,  with  the  sovereign,  have  the  power  to  pass  laws,  impose 
taxes,  borrow  money,  make  inquiries  into  the  management  of  the  public 
revenues,  or  the  transactions  of  the  great  officers  of  government,  and  even 
to  bring  the  latter  to  trial,  if  necessary.  Members  of  either  house  inquire 
into  the  manner  in  which  all  great  public  institutions  or  boards  of  raanage- 
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raent  are  conducted,  such  as  those  for  education,  for  purposes  of  charity,  for 
the  erection  of  Jighthouses  oa  the  coast,  for  the  construction  of  harbors, 
and  generally,  indeed,  into  all  the  business  which  is  intrusted  to  the  executive 
pan  of  the  government ;  they  cannot  direct  what  is  to  be  done,  hut  may 
always  make  scrutiny  into  it  afterwards,  if  any  error  or  mismanagement  has 
taken  place.  The  discussions  on  these  subjects  are  often  very  warm  and 
eager,  and  bring  to  light  facts  of  great  public  importance.  No  act  of  the 
two  deliberative  bodies  becomes  valid  as  a  law  without  the  assent  of  the 
sovereign ;  and  all  propositions  relating  to  money  to  be  raised  for  the  public 
service,  must  originate  with  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lords  merely  giving 
their  assent  as  a  matter  of  form,  without  being  allowed  to  alter  anything. 
This  circumstance  gives  a  much  larger  share  of  influence  to  the  Commons 
than  is  possessed  by  the  Lords ;  the  former  having  it  in  their  power,  when- 
ever they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  government,  to  stop  the 
supplies  of  money,  and  bring  the  whole  machinery  to  a  stand. 

Each  of  the  two  houses  has  one  presiding  member,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
preserve  order  and  see  that  the  regulations  of  the  assembly  are  attended  to 
by  the  members  ;  he  is  also  the  person  through  whom  any  communication 
passes  between  the  house  and  the  sovereign,  he  alone  having  the  privilege  oi 
addressing  the  throne  in  the  name  of  the  house.  Hence,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  this  ofBcer  is  called  the  Speaker ;  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Lord  Chancellor,  from  another  otSce  which  he 
holds ;  but  the  duties  of  the  latter  ate  quite  the  same  as  those  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  Commons, 

The  executive,  as  already  stated,  is  reposed  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
The  dignity  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Brunswick,  and  in  the  person  of 
either  male  or  female.  Victoria  I.  now  enjoys  that  office.  The  sovereign 
conducts  all  intercourse  vrith  the  rulers  of  other  nations,  forming  treaties 
and  alliances,  declaring  war  or  concluding  peace.  She  has  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  persons  and  trade  of  British  subjects  in  foreign  countries. 
For  this  purpose,  she  has  the  sole  appointment  of  the  officers  who  perfonn  these 
duties ;  of  judges  in  the  several  eourte  of  law ;  of  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy  ;  of  public  ambassadors,  and  of  consuls  at  foreign  ports  for  the  safety 
of  trade ;  and  of  the  officers  who  levy  the  taxes.  She  has  also  large  forces, 
both  naval  and  military,  at  her  disposal,  which  are  stationed  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire  where  she  or  her  advisers  think  that  they  gre  wanted  for 
the  time.  The  task  of  managing  all  these  extensive  concerns,  which  would 
fall  into  confusion  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  is  deputed  by  the  queen  to  a 
number  of  persons,  who  are  denominated  her  Ministers,  and  sometimes  the 
Cabinet.  These  are  nominally  selected  and  appointed  by  the  queen  her- 
self; but  as  her  choice  would  be  in  vain  if  it  were  to  fall  on  men  who.  were 
disagreeable  to  Parliament  (which  might  in  that  case  refuse  to  grant  supplies 
for  national  business,)  the  ministry  is  generally  chosen  from  among  such 
men  as  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  public  confidence.  They  have  all 
some  high  state  office.  The  chief  is  the  Mrst  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
whose  nominal  duty  is  the  receiving  and  issuing  of  the  public  money,  while 
his  actual  station  is  that  of  leader  of  the  administration ;  he  is  the  first  who 
ia  appointed  in  any  ministry,  and  generally  selects  all  the  other  members, 
according  to  his  own  views  of  their  abilities,  or  of  the  influence  they  possess 
in  the  country  or  in  Parliament ;  and  any  changes  afterwards  made  are 
generally  at  his  suggestion,  or  at  least  with  his  full  assent.  Nest  is  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  who  presides  in  the  highest  law  court  of  the  king- 
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(ion),  and  is  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Lords ;  he  is  chief  adviser  of  the 
sovereign  in  all  that  relates  to  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  and  has  the  disposal 
of  a  great  number  of  clerical  and  law  offices.  After  him  are  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state,  who  are  five  in  number,  each  having  a  separate  charge ; 
the  first  is  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  after  whom  are  the  Secre- 
taries for  Foreign  Affairs  and  for  the  Colonies,  the  Secretary  at  War,  ajid 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland.  These,  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  several  others  of  the  high  officers  of  state,  form  what  is  called  the 
Ministry,  the  Cabinet  Council,  or  briefly  the  Cabinet;  and  all  the  measures 
of  the  esecutive  government  are  settled  by  their  deliberations. 

The  regular  division  of  labor  which  is  established  in  the  British  govern- 
ment, is  one  of  its  chief  excellencies ;  because  every  secretary,  or  other 
officer  of  state,  having  a  particular  department  assigned  to  him,  the  respon- 
sibility for  any  error  or  mismanagement  is  established  at  once,  and  may  be 
either  rectified  or  punished.  Parliament  itself  has  its  duties;  and  when 
these  are  not  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  electors,  the  members  can 
be  dismissed  at  nest  election,  to  make  way  for  others  who  deserve  better. 

The  British  constitution,  thus  slightly  sketched,  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  an  anomaly  in  political  science,  being  both  professedly  and  in 
reality  a  mixture  of  all  three  kinds  of  government — monarchical,  arisloorati- 
cal,  and  deraocratical.  Such  a  government  would  probably  be  found  totally 
inappiicaWe  in  other  societies ;  but  in  Britain  it  answers  well,  having  grown 
up  in  conformity  with  the  views  and  character  of  the  people,  and  enjoying, 
in  oonaequence  of  that  conformity  and  of  its  long  existence,  the  respect 
required  to  enable  any  system  to  work.  Upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding 
the  Reform  Acts,  the  aristocratic  principle  predominates,  yet  fully  as  much 
from  the  spirit  of  the  people  themselves  as  from  any  forms  of  the  constitu- 
tion. An  unprejudiced  foreigner  would  probably  remark,  that  the  greatest 
drawback  from  its  happy  working  now  is,  the  position  in  which  it  places  the 
laboring  portion  of  the  community. 

The  esecutive  government  in  Ireland  is  vested  in  a  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  is 
appointed  by  and  dependent  on  the  crown.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Privy  Coun- 
cil, a  body  also  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  and  invested  with  great  powers, 
judicial  and  ministerial ;  and  also  by  a  Chief  Secretary  who  is  always  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  more  immediately  the  responsible 
member  of  the  Irish  government  The  counties  are  under  the  protection 
of  Lords  Lieutenant  and  High  Sheriffs  as  in  England.  The  levy  and  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  local  purposes  is  vested  in  the  local  grand  juries. 
There  is  no  political  government  of  Scotland  distinct  from  that  of  Great 

The  judiciary  of  England  is  very  complicated,  and  the  powers  of  each  in 
a  great  measure  arbitrary  and  undefined.  There  are  three  distinct  codes 
by  which  the  Supreme  Courts  are  regulated,  viz ;  the  Common  Law  of 
England,  which  is  administered  in  the  Court  of  Clueen's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer  ;  the  Civil,  Common  and  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  which 
are  administered  by  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  judges,  and  Equity, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  pleas  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  judges  of 
the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer,  are  the  judicial  assessors 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  make  periodical  circuits  through  the  entire 
counties  of  England  and  Wales,  where,  at  the  assizes,  they  administer  civil 
and  criminal  justice.  The  magistrates  of  cities  and  boroughs  are  also  in- 
vested with  judicial  functions,  and  by  the  municipal  Reform  Act  a  uniform 
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system  has  been  established  in  all  boroughs,  except  London.  In  every 
county  there  are  a  number  of  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  individually 
committing  magiatraiea,  and  collectively  act  as  judges  at  the  county  sessions. 
The  most  important  cases,  however,  are  left  for  the  assize  judges  to  deter- 
mine. The  sheriffs  are  chosen  by  the  sovereign  annually,  from  three 
persons  presented  for  selection,  and  are  in  their  own  counties  judges  of  the 
county  courts,  keepers  of  the  king's  peace,  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Supreme  Courts,  and  bailiffs  to  the  crown.  The  coroner  is  chosen  by  the  . 
freeholders  of  the  county.  There  are  usually  four  coroners  to  each  county 
who  hold  iheir  offices  during  life.  The  subordinate  keepers  of  the  peace 
are  the  usual  bodies  of  constables  and  police.  The  Lords  Lieutenant  are 
CustodesRotulorum  in  their  respeotivecounties  and  first  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  laws  of  Scotland  are,  like  those  of  England,  a  heterogeneous,  ill-digest- 
ed mass,  the  accumulation  of  ages,  and  derive  their  authority  chiefly  from  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  courts,  or  established  custom.  These  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  The  first 
is  the  supreme  civil  court  of  law,  and  by  virtue  of  its  inherent  supremacy, 
exercises  the  ministerial  functions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  respect  to 
the  guardianship  of  children,  idiots  and  lunatics,  and  the  property  of  absen- 
tees ;  and  in  all  cases  decides  according  to  equity  as  well  as  law.  Appeal 
lies  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  High  Court  of  Justiciary  is  a  criminal 
tribunal,  and  is  strictly  supreme,  there  being  no  appeal  from  its  decisions. 
Every  county  is  placed  under  a  sheriff  who  is  both  judge  and  magistrate. 
There  is  in  Scotland  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  dignity,  styled  Her  Majesty's 
Advocate,  or  by  courtesy  the  Lord  Advocate,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Solicitor  General  and  several  advocates-depute,  superintends  the  whole 
criminal  business  of  the  country,  and  acts  as  public  prosecutor  in  cases 
brought  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  The  counties  have  each  a 
similar  officer  styled  Procurator-fiscal,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  his  own 
territorial  limits.  These  functionaries  always  act  under  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  report  to  him  all  their  proceedings.  The  orders  and  decrees  of  ihe 
Supreme  Court  are  executed  by  a  class  of  officials  styled  Messengers-at- 
arms,  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arms.  The  lowest  official  in 
Scotland  is  the  "  Hangman"  of  Edinburgh,  the  only  person  of  his  profession 
between  York  and  the  Shetlands. 

The  administration  of  the  laws  in  Ireland  is  vested  in  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
assisted  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and  in  the  twelve  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Courls,  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer.  The  twelve 
judges  visit  the  counties  in  six  circuits  twice  a  year,  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes 
in  nisi  privs,  and  criminal  oases  of  a  more  serious  character.  Minor 
offences  are  determined  before  magistrates  at  petty  sessions.  Stipendiary 
magistrates  are  now  stationed  in  the  large  towns.  The  police  of  Ireland  is 
very  efficient,  and  from  the  faithfulness  they  observe  in  doing  their  duty, 
have  become  to  evil  doers  a  source  of  annoyance  and  complaint. 

The  revenue  of  the  British  empire  has  varied  exceedingly  of  late  years; 
from  1761  to  1774,  which  was  aperiod  of  peace,  it  increased  from  i^, 000 ,000 
to  ^10,385,673 ;  and  since  that  time,  from  the  various  wars  in  which  the 
country  was  engaged,  the  immediate  expenses,  and  the  interest  of  the  public 
debts,  it  has  continued  to  augment.  From  1775  to  1783,  which  was  the 
period  of  the  American  war,  it  rose  from  ten  millions  to  twelve  millions  ; 
and  during  the  peace  which  followed  till  1 793,  it  was  increased  to  seventeen 
and  a  half  millions  a  year. 
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After  fhia  period  the  French  revolutionary  war  commenceJ.  That  war 
was  by  no  means  unpopular  with  the  nation  ;  and  it  was  besides  gilded  by 
the  many  splendid  victories  which  continued  to  be  obtained  by  British 
seamen  as  long  as  the  enemy  had  a  fleet  to  appear  at  sea.  Heavy  taxes  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  this  war  were  therefore  submitted  to  without  re- 
monstrance, and  the  public  revenue  rose  accordingly  to  a  very  large  amount. 
From  1794  to  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1801,  which  only  lasted  two  years, 
the  revenue  was  increased  from  seventeen  and  a  half  millions  to  twenty- 
eight  millions  :  and  from  1803  till  1816,  the  year  after  the  final  conclusion 
of  peace,  it  had  risen  to  ^£76,834,494,  which  was  the  largest  sum  ever  raised 
by  taxes  in  one  year. 

The  sums  thus  raised  in  taxes,  large  as  they  were,  did  not,  however,  meet 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  during  these  periods  of  war.  In  order  to 
defray  the  great  charges  which  arose,  it  became  necessary  also  to  borrow  to 
a  great  amount.  The  following  table  will  show  the  sums  raised  by  the  taxes, 
the  suras  borrowed,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  each  of  the  years  specified, 

1794 £17,674,395 ....£5,073,a7I £22,7S4,3(>S 

ISOi 23,08S,8a3 33,532.153 61.617,938 

11103                   ,  33,401,738 33,973,743 63,373,480 

180G 53,698,194 99,358,673 76.(156,796 

1810           66,099,349 99,763,903 88,792,551 

IBM 70,996,915 53,303,445 122,235,660 

1810 76,834,494 54.471,464 130,305,958 

These  sums  will  appear  altogether  enormous,  and  must  give  the  most  ex- 
traordinary idea  of  the  resources  of  a  government,  which,  while  it  raised 
such  a  large  yearly  amount  in  taxes,  had  yet  credit  to  borrow  the  immense 
additional  sums  which  were  wanted.  The  whole  sum  which  was  expended 
in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  from  1794  to  1816,  amounted  to  1700 
millions  of  pounds  sterling — a  sum  so  far  beyond  all  ordinary  dealings,  that 
we  can  have  little  conception  of  its  amount  or  value.  Al!  the  mines  that 
are  at  present  wrought  in  Europe  and  America,  (including  even  all  the 
products  of  the  Sacramento  valley,)  would  not  furnish  gold  and  silver  equal 
to  it  in  less  than  300  years. 

The  debt  formed  by  borrowing  money  at  different  rates  of  interest  to  con- 
duct the  warlike  operations  of  the  country,  has  risen  from  small  begin- 
nings towards  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  an  unparalleled 
amount.  At  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  national  debt  amounted  to  only 
i«664,263 ;  at  the  accession  of  Gueen  Anne,  .£16,394,702 ;  of  George  I., 
.^54,145,365;  of  George  II..  ^52,092,235;  at  the  end  of  Spanish  war  in 
1748,  ^78,293,312;  at  the  commencement  of  war  in  1755,  .£74,571,840  : 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1762,  .£146,682,844  ;  at  commencement  of 
American  war  in  1776,  £135,943,051 ;  at  conclusion  of  peace  in  1783, 
i£238,484.870 ;  at  commencement  of  French  revolutionary  war,  ,£233,733,- 
609;  at  peace  of  Amiens  in  1801,  £582,839,277;  at  peace  of  1816, 
^64,822,461 ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  amount  is  £841,000,000,  with 
an  interest  of  ^29,000,000. 

The  revenue  which  it  is  nece^ary  to  raise  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
interest  of  the  debt,  and  conducting  the  business  of  the  country,  is  derived 
from  taxation  upon  a  great  variety  of  different  articles,  which  are  all,  how- 
ever, reduced  to  the  following  heads : 
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REVENUE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

For  the  years  ending  5th,  My  1847  and  1848  respfciwdy 

Swrcei  6  818. 
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S             3 
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4  3        S" 

r    p      yT 
P           ffi 
C      vn  londa 
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854    00 
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To  al  ordinary  Re  enue 
ChiDa  Money 
I  npreet  and  other  Monies 
Repayment  of  Ai  ancee 

£49  811  IS' 
"  7  644 
0*190 
04  843 

Total  Eeve  ne 

*,51060100 

£48  47,!  100 

Of  the  total  income  of  1848,  it  will  be  observed  that  fully  thirty  miliiotiE 
were  raised  from  customs  and  excise,  and  nearly  seven  millions  from  stamps. 
Thus  the  great  bulk  of  taxation  is  indirect,  and  the  really  direct  taxes  are  a 
mere  trifle  in  comparison.  The  chief  burden  of  the  taxes  likewise  falls  on 
the  conaamers  of  luxuries,  as  tea,  wines,  spirits,  &c. ;  and  these,  though  in 
some  measure  falling  on  the  bulk  of  the  people,  are  principally  borne  by 
the  wealthy  and  inebriate ;  and  aa  the  property  tax  amounts  to  more  than 
^5,400,000  annually,  the  great  owners  really  contribute  considerably  of 
direct  aid  to  the  public  income.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  taxes  are  not 
very  unequally  shared,  and  as  every  year  removes  them  further  and  further 
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The  total  annual  revenue   as     bo 
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family  and  household,  is  but  a  small  item  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
nation.     Formerly  the  crown  possessed  private  revenues  from  lands,  duties. 
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&.C.,  but  all  such  are  now  abandoned  to  the  country,  (chiefly  under  the 
management  of  the  Board  of  Woods  and  Forests,)  and  the  sovereign  haa  a 
civil  list  of  fixed  sums  regularly  voted  by  Parliament.  On  the  accession  of 
William  IV.  the  civil  ]ist  was  voted  under  five  different  classes,  amounting 
■     ■'  ■     o  .£510,000  per  annum,  as  follows: 


Class  1.— For  the  King's  Privy  Purse,  £60,000;  and  for  the  Qaeen'a,  £5I),000..£1II),I}00 

"    2.— Salaries  of  the  Beyal  Hooaahold 130,300 

"     3. — Expenses  of  tlie  HoTisehold 171,500 

"    i. — Special  and  Home  Secret  Service . 33,300 

"     5. — Pensions.., 75,000 

Total £510,000 


On  the  accession  of  Victoria,  a  civil  list  was  voted,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  .^386,000,  with  a  power  to  the  crown  to  grant  pensions  not 
exceeding  .£1,200  in  any  one  year.  The  cost  of  the  Civil  Department  of 
government  does  not  fall  much  short  of  three  millions  a  year,  and  is  distri- 
buted among  about  22,000  functionaries  ;  in  this,  however,  is  included  the 
expenses  of  the  Irish  government.  The  expense  incurred  for  the  colonies 
amounts  to  a  like  sum  ;  and  the  annual  expenses  for  ambassadors  and  con- 
suls to  and  in  foreign  countries  are  about  ^300,000,  and  for  courts  of 
justice,  nearly  ^00,000.  Altogether  the  civil  management  of  the  king- 
dom costs  £4,000,000  annually. 

Nest  to  the  national  debt,  then,  the  army  and  navy  are  the  greatest  bur- 
den on  the  country ;  the  average  expense  of  these  are,  respectively,  about 
.£3,500,000  annually,  or  together  .£7,000,000,  a  sum  equivalent  to  all  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  United  States  government. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  a  permanent  or  standing  army 
is  not  held  to  be  legal.  It  is  understood  that  the  civil  power,  as  exerted  by 
magistrates,  constables,  and  police,  is  competent  to  preserve  order,  and  that 
the  creation  of  a  military  force  is  only  a  matter  of  temporary  necessity.  An 
array,  however,  being  constantly  required,  both  to  assist  the  civil  authority, 

and  to  protect  the  '^-~-' ' ""  '"■  '""         — '  "''        ''-— ;nt, 

called  the  Mutiny  I  >ops 

in  regular  service.  or 
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tone  of  honor  and  e  to 

compete  with  force 

The  British  arn.j ,    --  ..    -.„.  of 

Life  Guards  ;  1  of  Royal  Horse  Guards  ;  7of  Dragoon  Guards;  4  of  Light 
Dragoons;  4  of  Dragoons;  4  of  Huzzars,  and  4  of  Lancers — comprising 
the  cavalry.  The  foot  or  infantry  arm  consisted  of  I  regiment,  in  3  batta- 
lions, of  Grenadier  Guards  ;  1  of  Coldstream  Guards  ;  1  of  Scotch  Fusileer 
Guards ;  and  1  of  Rifle  Brigade,  each  having  2  battiJiona ;  and  99  regiments 
of  foot  in  138  battalions.  There  were  also  1  regiment  of  Artillery  in  9 
battalions;  1  corps  of  Engineers,  and  I  corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners — 
altogether  numbering  nearly  9,000  horses  and  120,000  men,  of  whom  about 
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14,000  are  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers.  This  number  was  exclu- 
sive of  the  lodian  army  proper,  and  the  several  colonial  regiments  known  as 
the  Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment,  the  three  Royal  "West  India  Regiments,  the  Cape 
Mounted  Rifles^  the  St.  Helena  Regiment,  the  Malta  Royal  Fencibles,  the 
Royal  Canadian  Rifles,  and  the  Royal  Newfoundland  Veteran  Corps.  Of 
the  British  army  (properly  so  called)  from  20,000  to  25,000  men  are  gener- 
ally stationed  in  Ireland;  about  20,000  serve  in  India ;  from  10,000  to  12,000, 
including  artillery  and  engineers,  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  remainder  are 
dispersed  in  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  British  colonies  and  posse- 
sions in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  distribution,  however,  varies. 
At  the  date  above  referred  to  the  following  was  the  arrangement — 
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BritWlAmerica.... 
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The  number  of  regiments  and  the  compliment  of  men  has  varied  consid- 
erably at  different  periods.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  war  which 
terminated  in  1815,  the  land  force  embodied,  including  militia,  yeomanry 
and  volunteers,  amounted  to  not  less  than  450,000  men.  As  the  militia 
has  not  been  called  out  for  a  number  of  years,  the  yeomanry  cavalry  remains 
the  only  domestic  military  force  in  Britain.  The  strength  of  this  is  perhaps 
15,000,  composed  generally,  as  its  name  implies,  of  the  yeomanry  or  farmers 
of  the  country.  It  is  essentially  a  volunteer  corps,  but  when  on  duty  is  under 
the  same  regulations  as  the  army  proper.  The  cost  to  government  of  this 
force  is  about  ^0,000,  and  at  several  periods,  especially  at  Peterloo,  where 
the  Cheshire  cavalry  gained  unenvied  laurels,  has  shown  itself  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  national  forces.  Though  all  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  militia, 
that  arm  may  be  said  not  to  exist  at  the  present  period. 

The  pay  of  a  private  in  the  horse  guards  vaties  from  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  O^d. 
per  day;  in  the  cavalry  of  the  line.  Is.  4d. ;  in  the  foot  guards.  Is.  2d.; 
and  in  the  infantry  of  the  line.  Is.  Id.  When  at  home  and  in  barracks,  6d! 
a  day  is  deducted  from  this,  for  which  the  soldier  receives  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  meat,  and  one  pound  of  bread.  The  principal  part  of  his  cloths 
and  accoutrements  is  furnished  at  the  public  expense ;  his  pay,  however, 
is  subject  to  a  deduction  of  2s.  7J4-  *  week,  in  the  case  of  privates  serving 
in  the  cavalry ;  Is,  Id.  a  week  from  privates  in  (he  foot  guards,  and  Is.  6d. 
from  all  other  privates,  on  account  of  these  articles. 

The  statements  which  we  have  made  above  relate  entirely  to  the  effective 
force  of  the  army,  which  is  either  on  active  duty  or  ready  to  be  so  employed. 
But  there  are  a  great  number  of  persons  attached  to  the  army  who  do  no 
duty,  though  receiving  pay  like  others.  Some  of  these  are  pensioners,  who 
have  either  been  long  in  service,  or  have  sufiered  by  wounds,  &c. 

Great  Britain  has  long  been  renowned  as  a  first-rate  naval  power  :  by 
command  of  its  war  vessels  it  protects  its  commerce,  and  exerts  its  authority 
in  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  usual  to  say  that  Britain 
possesses  the  "  dominion  of  the  seas ;"  but  this  is  only  a  figure  of  speech. 
The  nation  possesses  no  acquired  or  vested  sovereignty  over  the  ocean, 
acknowledged  by  other  powers,  although  at  times  if  may  forcibly  compel 
submission.     The  British  royal  navy  is  recruited  in  much  the  same  manner 
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astliearmj;  bnt  the  con.tltution,  by  .  .ingnki  anom.ly,  mctlons  the 
forcible  .bduotion  of  men  from  their  private  homes  to  servo  on  board  of  war 
vesiels.  Thi.  species  of  impressment,  however,  is  only  resorted  to  m  oases 
of  urgent  necessity,  as  tor  instance  dnring  the  heal  of  war.  The  sailors 
who  enlisted  are  generally  young  men  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  on 
board  merchant  vessels  ;  and  with  this  preparation,  they  form  seamen  ol  the 
highest  qualiUcation. ;  their  courage,  integrity,  and  kind-heartedness,  are  a 
lasting  theme  of  national  gratulation.  .,u    -  .     i        i,-  t.  „„ 

The  average  pay  of  a  sailor  is  iCii  7s.  per  month,  with  victuals  which  are 
estimated  at  about  £1  4s.  additional.  High  ..lanes  are  paid  to  people 
about  the  dock-yards,  the  master-workmen  reoeivmg  jfii.SO  per  annum,  and 
the  aitilicers  from  5..  to  12s.  6d.  per  day.  Daring  the  war  with  France, 
Great  Britain  had  upwards  of  1000  ships,  manned  by  184,000  seamen. 

Th     f  h  w-  8  t  hi    wll  e.ihibil  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britam  for  the 
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The  official  list  numbers  671,  but  names  only  636  :  whole  number  of 
goiis  to  638  vessels.  17,481;  number  of  men  m  the  navy,  27,500-boys, 
loOO—marines,  10,500-total,  40,000.  .    ,    „    „„„„,!„„ 

The  number  of  vessels  in  the  revenue  service  amounts  to  72,  monnting 
144  guns  The  British  Indian  nav,  in  1844-5,  consisted  of  36  vessels,  of 
which  22  were  steamers-guns,  166.  The  total  «™l"/»'«— "J^^: 
English  navy,  including  35  contract  mail  steamers,  is  1»9.     There  are  also 

''fhe'';;og\Sier:fV  aoyal  navy,  from  Henry  YTH.'s  time  to 
the  close  of  the  last  war,  is  exhibited  in  the  appended  table  ;- 
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At  the  close  of  the  last  century  Great  Britain  owned  more  than  one-third 
of  all  the  ships  of  the  line  in  Europe,  and  now  possesses  nearly  as  many 
such  ships  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  The  details  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  figures  : — 


Un  ed     i  OS  10 

On  the  subject  of  the  British  steam-navy,  P.  L.  Simmonds,  Esq.,  editor 
of  the  Colonial  Magazine  of  London,  says :  "  Look  at  the  already  immense 
number  of  powerful  steam-ships  that  swarm  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  enter  every  port  upon  its  beautiful  shores;  that  are  found 
careering  in  every  sea  of  Europe,  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Black  Sea;  that  have  long  since  driven  every  other  mode 
of  transit  out  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea ;  that  penetrate  the  Indus 
almost  to  its  source  ;  that  ascend  the  Canton  River,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle 
besides  myriads  of  war-junks,  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
celestial  cities;  that  are  surrounding  every  island,  and  entering  every 
harbor  of  the  West  Indies;  that  swarm  along  the  shores  of  North  America, 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  and  that  regularly 
transmit  the  rich  produce  of  the  mines  of  South  America,  from  all  its  prin- 
cipal porta,  to  the  great  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world — crowded,  busy 
London.  Look  at  all  this,  and  see  what  an  element  she  has  to  sustain  her 
onward  march  for  an  empire.  At  no  period  did  Great  Britain  possess  such 
a  foundation  for  naval  strength  within  her  bosom  as  at  present.  She  now 
possesses  3,500,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  numbers  160,000  seamen  in  her 
navy,  while  a  fleet  of  700  steamers,  (more  than  is  possessed  by  all  the  rest 
of  Europe,)  prowl  aloiig  her  shores." 

The  subject  of  ocean  mail  steam-navigation,  in  which  Britain  surpasses 
every  other  nation,  might  here  with  propriety  be  enlarged  upon.  Space,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  allotted  to  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  details  connected  with 
the  several  companies  engaged  in  this  business.  The  ships  employed  are 
equipped  as  war-steamers,  and  are  ponvertible  to  government  use  whenever 
demanded.  The  policy  of  this  system  is  apparent,  and  its  economy  worthy 
of  imitation.  The  names  and  peculiarities  of  these  companies  are  exhibited 
in  the  annexed  list : 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. — This  Company 
has  23  steam-vessels,  of  24,646  tons,  7,955  horse-power,  and  1,320  men; 
with  them  the  Admiralty  have  three  contracts;  1.  For  carrying  the  mails 
monthly  between  England,  Gibraltar,  MaJta,  and  Alexandria,  contracting 
to  carry  four  guns  fit  to  fire,  of  the  largest  in  the  Navy,  for  ^£29,500  per 
annum  ;  and,  by  another  agreement,  to  carry  a  mail  between  Southampton 
and  Malta,  in  vessels  of  280  horse-power ;  and  Malta  and  Alexandria,  180 
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horse-power,  for  ^15,525  per  annum,  or  4s.  6d.  per  mile.  2,  To  carry  the 
mails  between  the  East  Indies  and  China,  once  a  month,  at  ;f  160,000  per 
annum ;  providing  three  steamers,  of  not  less  than  500  horse-power  each, 
and  one  not  less  than  2.50  horse-power,  for  China.  3.  To  convey  the  maiis 
between  England,  Vigo,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Gibraltar, — five  or  more,  not 
less  than  140  horse-power — for  ^0,500  per  annum,  less  ^3,500  if 'port 
charges  In  Spain  and  Portugal  are  remitted. 

Royal  Mtdl  Steam-JPaelcet  Company/. — This  company  has  14  vessels,  of 
17,069  tons,  5,457  horse-power,  and  1,127  men;  and  two  sailing  vessels, 
238  tons,  and  30  men.  They  contract  with  the  government  to  carry  the 
mails  between  England  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tivice 
a  month,  ftom  Southampton,  for  ^40,000  per  annum,  and  finding  14 
steamers,  10  of  400  horse-power,  and  the  remaining  four  for  the  colonies, 
only  250  horse-power.  The  Great  Western  has  lately  been  added  to  this  force. 

British  North  American  Mail  Company. — This  company  possesses  10 
ships,  13,875  tons,  5,243  horse-power,  and  875  men ;  they  contract  to  carry 
the  mails  between  Liverpool,  Halifax  and  Boston,  and  Liverpool  and  New- 
York;  they  have  ^145,000  per  annum,  employing  nine  vessels,  of  400 
horse-power,  and  one  spare  steamer  of  150  horse-power. 

Cilif  of  Dublin  Steam-Packet  Company. — Has  7  ships  of  3,fl69  tons, 
1,673  horse-power,  and  150  men;  conveys  the  mails  between  Liverpool 
and  Kingstown,  daily,  for  ^9,000  per  annum. 

General  Steam  Navigation  Company. — To  convey  the  mails  from  Lon- 
don to  Hamburg  and  Rotterdam,  twice  a  week,  contracts  with  the  Post- 
office  for  ^17,000  per  annum;  they  have  14  vessels— 7,S68  tons,  2,638 
horse-power,  and  314  men. 

Mona  Isle  Steam-Packet  Company. — Contracts  with  the  Post-office  for 
conveying  the  mails  between  Liverpool  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  twice  a  week, 
for  ^850  per  annum ;  they  have  four  vessels,  1,568  tons,  644  horse-nower' 
and  45  men.  ^        ' 

South-western  Steam-Packet  Company. — Has  5  vessels,  1,239  tons,  636 
horse-power,  and  103  men;  they  contract  with  the  Admiralty  to  convey 
mails  between  Southampton  and  the  Channel  Islands,  three  times  a  week,  at 
^62,000,  employing  three  or  more  steamers  of  not  less  than  80  horse-pow'er. 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company. — Employs  four  vessels,  2,384  tons, 
740  horse-power,  184  men — contracts  to  convey  the  mails  to  Panama,  once 
a  month,  for  ^£20,000  per  annum. 

Halifax  and  Newfoundland.— Mr.  Whitney,  of  St.  Johns,  New-Bruns- 
wick, contracts  to  convey  mails,  twice  a  month,  from  April  to  November, 
and  once  during  the  four  winter  months,  in  one  steam-vessel,  of  100  horse- 
power, for  ^4,150  per  annum. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  sailing  vessels  arc  engaged  in  ihe 
contract  mail-packet  service  : 

The  Aberdeen  and  Leith  Company  contract  for  conveying  the  mails 
weekly,  between  Aberdeen  and  Berwick,  for  =6900  per  annum,  in  a  sailing 
vessel  of  not  less  than  140  tons,  from  October  to  March,  inclusive. 

There  are  six  marine  arsenals  or  dockyards — Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chat- 
ham, Sheerness,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth.  The  principal  foreign  stations 
for  the  navy  are :— Gibraltar  and  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean;  Bermuda, 
Halifax  and  Quebec  in  Nortli  America  \  Jamaica  and  Antigua  in  the  West 
Indies ;  ^d  Trincomalee  and  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  Protestant  state,  but  all  religions  (not  offensive 
to  public  or  private  morals)  may  be  professed,  and  their  different  forms  of 
worship  practised,  without  interference  from  any  quarter  whatever.  All 
denominations  of  Christians  have  their  own  churches,  employ  whom  they 
please  as  their  pastors,  and  are  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
The  empire  contains  several  established  or  predominant  churches,  which 
are  supported  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature.  In  England  and  Ireland, 
there  is  one  Church,  denominated  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land (separate  before  the  union  of  the  two  countries  in  1800,}  being  a  Pro- 
testant Episcopacy.  In  Scotland,  the  estabiished  religion  is  Protestant 
Presbyterian.  According  to  the  constitution,  the  religion  of  the  English 
church,  and  also  the  law  of  England,  are  established  in  every  colony  by  the 
simple  act  of  adding  the  territory  to  the  crown,  unless  there  be  a  special 
provision  to  the  contrary.  Thus  the  church  of  England  prevails  in  all  the 
great  colonial  dependencies,  except  Lower  Canada,  which  is  guaranteed  a 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy ;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  has  been 
guaranteed  Protestant  Presbyter ianism ;  Malta,  which  is  Roman  Catholic  ; 
and  so  on  with  some  minor  colonial  possessions. 

The  affairs  of  the  Church  of  England  are  managed  by  archbishops  and 
bishops,  but  no  step  of  any  importance,  out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  can  be 
taken  without  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  the  church  may  be  said 
to  be  governed  by  the  legislature  of  the  country.  The  sovereign  is  the  head 
of  the  church,  which  is  thus  in  intimate  union  with  the  state.  The  laity, 
except  through  their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  possess  no 
right  to  interfere  in  any  shape  whatever  with  the  doctrines  or  practiceof 
the  church.  The  doctrines  defined  by  law  are  contained  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  and  the  form  of  worship  is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Eccle- 
siastically, the  country  is  divided  into  dioceses,  each  of  which  is  under  the 
care  of  abishop  or  archbishop ;  the  dioceses  are  classed  under  two  provinces, 
each  of  which  is  under  the  charge  of  an  archbishop.  At  the  end  of  184S, 
tbe  dioceses  were  as  follow :— Province  of  Canterbury— Canterbury,  Lon- 
don, Winchester,  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Salisbury,  Exeter, 
Bath  and  Wells,  Chichester,  Norwich,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Rochester, 
Oxford,  Peterborough,  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Llandaff,  St.  David's,  SL 
Asaph,  and  Bangor. ,  Province  of  York— York,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester, 
Manchester,  Sodor  and  Man,  and  Ripon.  Gloucester  and  Bristol  were 
separate  until  lately.  It  is  designed  to  unite  the  diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man 
to  that  of  Chester,  and  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  to  that  of  Bangor.  ^  Ripon 
and  Manchester  are  new  bishoprics.  The  Archbishop  of  York  is  styled 
"  Primate  of  England  ;"  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  ranks  next 
to  the  royal  family,  Is  styled  "  Primate  of  all  England."  The  other  digni- 
taries of  Ihe  church  are  archdeacons,  deans,  and  prebendaries ;  the  inferior 
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clergy  are  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates.  Strictly  there  are  only  three  grades, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  all  clergymen  belonging  to  one  of  these. 
The  bishops  are  entitled  to  be  addressed  as  "  my  lord,"  being  legally  spirit- 
ual peers.  The  revenues  exigible  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  church  are 
most  unequally  distributed,  and  the  dioceses  are  of  very  unequal  proportions. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  working  clergy,  some  of  whom  have  wealthy 
and  others  very  poor  benefices,  while  curates  or  assistants  are  paid  on  the 
meanest  scale.  The  following  table,  extracted  from  a  parliamentary  paper, 
shows  the  number  of  benefices  or  livings,  parishes,  churches  and  chapels,  in 
each  diocese. 
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?  of  the  archbialiops  and  bishops  amount  in ^s.-g 

to  ^150,000  per  annum.  The  largest  incomes  are  those  of  the  afchbishop 
of  Canterbury,  about  £19,000;  Bishop  of  Durham,  ^19,000  ;  Archbishop 
of  York,  ^12,600 :  Bishop  of  London,  £13,90U ;  Bishop  of  Winchester 
£11,000;  andBishopof  Ely,  £11,000;  the  others  vary  from  about  £1,500 
to  £5,000.  The  greater  part  of  these  revenues  are  derived  from  Jands,  or 
rents  for  grounds  let  on  leases,  and  for  which  fines  are  taken  at  entry. 
The  chapters  of  cathedrals,  composed  of  deans,  canons,  end  prebends,  pos- 
sess also  krge  revenues  ;  the  dean  of  Durham,  for  instance,  having  £4,800 
a  year,  and  other  members  of  the  chapter,  ^32,160.  The  gross  revenues 
of  the  deans  and  chapters  amount  to  upwards  of  £235,000.  The  revenues 
of  the  inferior  or  parochial  clergy  are  derived  from  tithes  commuted  into 
money  payments,  and  also  fees  at  celebrating  marriages,  baptisms  and  fune- 
rals. With  respect  to  the  parochial  branch  of  church  emoiuments,  we 
extract  the  following  from  Mr.  M'Culloch's  Statistical  Account :— "  It  ap- 
pears that  of  10,478  benefices,  from  which  returns  have  been  received,  292 
are  under  £50  a  year ;  1629  are  between  £50  mid  £100  a  year ;  and  1607 
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are  between  if  100  and  ^150  ;  so  that  there  are  1 ,926  benefices  under  ,£100 
a  year,  and  3,598,  or  more  than  a  third  of  aJl  the  benefices  in  the  country, 
under  ^150  a  year.  On  many  of  these  benefices  there  are  no  glebe  houses, 
nor  do  they  possess  the  means  of  erecting  any.  Were  the  spiritual  duties 
of  tiie  poorest  of  these  livings  not  performed  by  the  clergymen  of  the  neigh- 
boring parishes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  be  performed  at  all." 
Curates  are  paid  by  the  rectors  or  vicars,  whose  servants  they  are ;  by  law, 
their  salary  cannot  be  under  ^SO— the  average  ia  ,^1. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  church  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  as 
follow : — 

Arclibiahops  and  bishops, £150,000 

Cathedral  and  collegiate  cliurcliBa, 250,000 

Deans  and  other  timctionaries, 60,000 

10,533  Facochial  benefices, 3,100,000 

Cuvatea  of  TBMdent  clergy, 87,000 

Curatee  of  non-resident  clergy, 337,000 

£3,981,000 

A  proposal  to  introduce  greater  equality  into  ecclesiastical  salaries  has 
for  some  time  engaged  the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical  commissioaers ; 
and  about  ten  years  ago  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  appropriating  rev- 
enues from  certain  sinecure  offices  in  cathedrals,  as  they  become  vacant, 
to  increase  the  incomes  of  the  poorer  classes  of  parochial  incumbents. 

The  appointment  of  the  clergy  to  benefices  is  as  follow ; — Presented  by 
the  crown,  952;  by  archbishops  and  bishops,  1,948;  by  deans,  chapters, 
and  ecclesiastical  corporations,  3,63S  ;  by  universities,  colleges,  and  hos- 
pitals, 731 ;  by  private  individuals,  5,096  ;  and  by  municipal  corporations, 
53.  This,  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  is  not  exactly  correct,  there  being  upwards 
of  200  omitted  in  the  returns. 

In  1847,  the  total  number  of  congregations  belonging  to  the  established 
church  was  11,855.  At  the  same  time  there  were  the  following  number  of 
congregations  of  dissenters  :— Roman  Catholics,  692  ;*  Presbyterians,  219 ; 
Indepecdents,  1897;  Baptists,  1,881;  Calvinistic  Methodists,  507;  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  9,818;  other  Methodists,  666;  Quakers,  396;  Home 
Missionary  congregations,  453;  Unitarians,  360 ;  total  of  dissenting  con- 
gregations (exclusive  of  Jews,)  9,812.  It  is  considered  probable  that  this 
number  includes  as  many  actual  worshippers  as  the  !l,855  congregations 
of  the  establishment,  or  about  4,500,000.  Thus,  reckoning  dissenters  and 
members  of  the  established  church  at  9,000,000,  about  7,000,000  remain 
who  cannot  be  said  distinctly  to  attend  any  place  of  worship,  though  in 
most  instances  nominally  belonging  to  the  established  church. 

In  Ireland,  the  established  religion  is  Protestant  Episcopacy,  of  which 
another  branch  is  established  in  England.  Thus  the  same  doctrines,  ritual, 
and  forms  of  ecclesiastical  government  exist  in  these  two  countries,  the 
hierarchies  only  being  different  with  respect  to  their  political  status.  At 
present,  considerable  alterations  are  in  the  course  of  being  carried  into 
effect  with  regard  to  the  higher  orders  of  the  Irish  clergy  and  their  dioceses. 
Formerly  there  were  four  wchbishoprics — Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam,  with  thirty-two  dioceses  consolidated  under  eighteen  bishops. 
When'the  new  arrangement  is  carried  fully  into  effect,  by  the  demise  of 

S  Titular  Ruman  Catholic  Bishops  have  recently  been  appointed  by  the  Pope  of 
Eome  throughout  England,  but  thej  have  no  legal  existence. 
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certain  functionaries,  there  will  be  only  two  archbishops,  those  of  Armagh 
and  Dublin,  and  ten  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  is  styled 
"  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland  ;"  and  the  Archbishop  of  DuWin 
is  styled,  "  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  Ireland."  There  have  hitherto 
been  33  deans  and  30  chapters  of  cathedrals.  The  number  of  parishes,  in- 
cluding perpetual  curacies,  ia  2,40S,  but  many  have  no  church,  and  the 
number  of  incumbents  for  the  whole  is  only  1,385.  According  to  the  pro- 
posed arrangements,  the  money  saved  by  the  extinction  of  higher  offices  is 
to  be  appropriated  to  sustain  churches  and  glebe-houses  in  parishes,  and  to 
execute  other  necessary  purposes. 

The  revenue  of  the  Irish  archbishops  and  bishops,  amount  to  ,£151,128 
annually  ;  and  the  total  income  of  the  church,  including  the  value  of  glebe- 
iands  and  tithes,  ia  about  ,^700,000. 

The  Roman  Cathoiic  Church  in  Ireland  consists  of  four  archbishops  and 
twenty-four  bishops,  with  1,013  parish  priests,  1,394  curates,  and  other  priests, 
(regulars)  about  300 ;  total  clergy,  2,735.  The  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapels  is  2,205 ;  colleges,  25  ;  convents,  56 ;  nunneries,  93 ;  and  mon- 
asteries, 42.  After  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  the  chief  dissenting  com- 
munion is  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country. 
The  following  table  shows  the  atate  of  religious  parties  in  Ireland  in  1848  . 
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According  to  law,  two  days  throughout  the  year,  exclusive  of  Sundays, 
are  set  apart  as  holidays,  or  sacred  from  labor,  in  England  and  Iceland, 
namely,  Christmas  and  Good  Friday. 

Protestant  Presbyterian  ism,  according  to  a  polity  introduced  from  Ge- 
neva, by  Knox,  was  established  in  Scotland,  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  1560, 
a  few  years  after  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  been  completely  dismem- 
bered and  suppressed.  The  history  of  the  country  describes  the  struggles 
of  this  form  of  church  government  with  Episcopacy,  during  the  greater 
pact  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution,  an  act  of 
Parliament  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1690,  re-established  Presbytery  on  the 
model  of  a  statute  of  1592.  According  to  the  plan  thus  established,  and 
never  afterwards  materially  altered,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
are  all  equal  in  rank,  and  are  officially  ministers  of  parishes.  To  the 
church  belongs  a  body  of  lay  functionaries  called  elders,  each  church  hav- 
ing several,  who  assist  the  clergymen  at  the  communion,  visit  the  sick,  and 
generally  act  as  a  vigilant  ecclesiastical  police.  Tliis  incorporation  of  laity 
with  the  church  has  given  it  a  remarkably  secure  footing  in  the  affections 
of  the  people.  The  ecclesiastical  community  is  governed  by  a  series  of 
courts — the  lowest  being  the  kirk-session  in  every  parish,  composed  of  the 
minister  and  elders ;  the  next  is  a  court  composed  of  the  clergy  of  a  divis- 
ion, called  a  presbytery,  and  an  elder  from  each  parish ;  the  next  is  a  syno- 
dal court,  composed  of  functionaries  from  an  aggregation  of  presbyteries ; 
and  the  highest  is  the  General  Assembly,  composed  of  delegates  from  tlie 
presbyteries,  and  which  meets  annually  at  Edinburgh,  Constant  residence 
in  their  parishes  is  obligatory  on  the  clergy. 
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„  =^^^..,^a  from  this  church,  which  is  styled  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land  has  lately  been  recognized  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  has  numerous 
followers.  Among  its  chief  supporters  was  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D  D  one  of  Scotland's  most  eminent  diviaes.  Though  belonging  to  a 
distinct  communion,  this  section  of  Presbyterians  maintains  equal  rights 
and  privileges  with  the  older  church— the  preference  bemg  left  with  the 


The  parochial  clergy  are  supported  by  money  stipends  levied  from  the 
heritors  or  landowners,  on  the  principle  of  commuted  tithes  or  teinds.  The 
amount  of  stipends  yearly,  depends  on  the  average  market  value  of  corn, 
the  averages  being  called /ors,  vi'hich  are  struck  anoually  by  a  jury  m  every 
county  Each  minister  being  entitled  to  a  certain  quantity  of  gram,  the 
value  of  the  quantity,  according  to  the  fiars,  is  paid  m  money.  If  the 
teinds  in  the  haods  of  the  heritors  be  not  all  uplifted,  the  stipend  is  liable 
to  be  increased  at  the  end  of  every  twenty  yf"„„;[he  gross  amount  o( 
teinds  paid  to  the  clergy  annually,  is  about  ^150,000.  Tlie  total  income 
of  the  church,  including  value  of  glebes  and  manses,  is  calculated  at 
j^275  000  In  some  parishes  the  exigible  stipend  is  so  small,  that  it  is  made 
up  to 'a  minimum  of  ^150  by  government.  Among  the  largest  stipends  are 
those  paid  to  the  eighteen  parish  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  receive  about 
^500  each  levied  by  a  peculiar  law  as  a  money-tax  from  the  inhabitants. 

In  Scotland,  no  secular  days,  such  as  Christmas  and  Good  Friday,  are 
leeally  set  apart  as  holidays,  the  Scottish  church  recognising  no  saint's  days 
or  holidays  whatsoever.  But  in  each  parish  there  are  one  or  two  fast  days 
in  the  year  previous  to  the  celebration  of  the  communion. 

Scotland'  abounds  in  dissenters,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  only  separatists 
ftom  the  church,  and,  under  various  names,  profess  the  same  doctrine  and 
formula.  Besides  these  dissenters,  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  Protes- 
tant Episcopalians,  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England ;  also  Roman 
Catholics  and  Independents.  The  number  of  congregations  belonging  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  various  dissenting  bodies,  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  -—Established  Church,  160  ;  United  Associate  Synod,  or  Seces- 
sion Church,  and  other  Presbyterians,  750 ;  Independents,  300 ;  Episco- 
palians, 120 ;  other  Protestant  sects,  70  ;  Roman  Catholics,  600. 

England  ia  almost  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  there  is  no  public 
or  general  system  of  elementary  education.  For  the  instruction  of  her 
clerffv  and  sentry,  she  has  several  great  public  classical  schools,  among 
which  are  those  of  Winchester,  Westminster,  Eton,  Harrow,  Charter- 
house and  Rugby,  and  also  two  great  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
To  these  have  lately  been  added  the  University  of  London,  consistmg  of 
two  colleges,  founded  and  endowed  by  private  subscription,  and  named 
University  College  and  King's  College ;  the  Durham  University,  founded 
aod  endowed  by  the  Bishop  and  Chapter,  and  St.  David's  College  at  Lampeter 
in  South  Wales,  founded  by  Dr.  Burgess  the  Bishop  of  St.  David  s,  ior  the 
education  of  Welsh  Clergymen.  There  are  also  colleges  founded  by  the 
dissenters  ■  those  of  Haileybury  and  Addiscombe,  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  Sandhurst  Royal  Military  College  and  several  others. 
But  she  has  no  national  establishment,  like  those  which  exist  m  Prussm, 
Holland,  and  other  countries.  Elementary  instruction  is  given  to  the  chU- 
dreii  of  the  poorer  classes  by  endowed  and  charity  schools  and  the  children 
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of  the  middle  classes  are  cLielly  educated  at  schools  of  private  teachers  * 
Ihere  are  m  England  about  4,200  endowed  schools,  18,000  unendowed 
schools,  and  a  large  number  of  Sunday-schools,  educating  1  500  000  or 
one  tenth  of  the  entire  population,  instead  of  the  sixth,  which  Prussia  has 
shown  to  be  the  proper  amount  of  school-attend ers.  Thus  England  is  shown 
to  enjoy  little  more  than  a  half  part  of  the  proper  amount  of  education  even 
supposing  the  education  she  did  enjoy  to  be  good. 

Of  late,  however,  schools  have  been  opened,  particularly  in  connection 
with  lactones,  mechanics'  institutions,  and  by  subscription  At  present  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  humbler  order  of  schools  are  in  connection 
with  two  great  rival  sooieties-the  British  and  Foreign,  and  the  National 
both  of  whose  head  establishments  are  in  London.  Recently  an  annual 
grant  of  ^0,000  has  been  made  by  Parliament,  to  enable  the  privy-council 
to  encourage  elementary  instruction  in  such  schools  as  will  submit  to  the 
supervision  of  an  inspector.  Religious  sectarian  differences  have  as  yet 
frustrated  every  other  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  national  system 
of  education.  ' 

_  "That  the  existing  provision  for  popular  instruction,"  savs  Mr  Simpson 
in  his  incomparable  work  on  "  National  Education  in  Great  Britain  ■'  "  is 
deficient  in  quantity,  and  in  too  many  cases,  still  more  defective  in  quality 
must  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
country.  The  intellectual  condition  of  the  agricultural  districts  has  been 
well  described  by  a  powerful  and  original  writer  as  '  a  gloomy  monotony; 
—death  without  his  dance.'  Shut  out  from  every  thing  that  can  sustain  or 
ennoble  an  intelligent  nature,  the  peasantry  of  England  have  long  since 
displayed,  in  unparalleled  degradation,  the  full  effects  of  knowledge  denied 
and  havenowsunk  into  a  state  of  mental  inanition  and  semi-barbaiism' 
hom  which.  It  IS  to  be  feared,  the  present  generation  can  never  be  recovered. 
Kude,  selfish,  superstitious  and  profane  ;— their  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
limited  and  often  perverted  ;  insensible  to  enjoyments  of  a  higher  order  than 
those  which  arise  from  the  grosser  forms  of  sensual  gratification ;  and 
scarcely  ever  looking  beyond  the  apparent  interests  of  the  present  hour  the 
great  mass  live  and  die  without  an  effort  to  raise  themselves  above  the  lowest 
conditions  of  animal  existence. 

"  In  the  towns  a  different  state  of  things  prevails,  yet  one  scarcely  less  to 
be  lamented,  and  probably  more  perilous  to  the  peace  of  the  community. 
1  he  bulk  of  the  laborers  still  remain  In  utter  and  hopeless  ignorance  ;  while 
the  better  class  of  artizans,  only  partially  enlightened,  are  seldom  found 
capable  of  enjoying  a  scientific  lecture,  a  useful  book,  or  a  calm  political 
disquisition." 

The  chief  educational  establishment  in  Ireland  is  Trinity  College  in 
Dublin;  and  latterly  a  collegiate  institution  for  conferring  the  hieher  bran- 
ches  of  instruction  has  been  established  in  Belfast.  Elementary  education 
has  in  recent  times  made  great  advances  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdmn 
Maynooth  College  is  an  ecclesiastical  school  endowed  by  the  state  in  favor 
of  the  Catholics.  In  1831,  there  was  established  by  act  of  Parliament  a 
national  system  of  education,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  an  arrantrement 
by  which  the  children  are  separated  at  certain  times,  and  taught  religion 
by  their  respective  pastors— the  necessary  funds  bemg  provided  by  the  state. 

•  If  is  believed  that,  at  this  moment,  tho  iaoomefl  of  Ihe  estates  and  other  property  left 
nir^a"  i"      I""^"'"^'  "'""''^  amount,  if  properly  managed,  So  £400,000   n  year.— 
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By  this  means  it  was  iioped  that  the  great  body  of  tlie  people,  and  more 
pavticularly  the  children  of  the  poorer  class  of  Catholics,  would  at  length 
be  btought  within  the  pale  of  education.  "We  need  not  say  how  differently 
the  plan  has  been  regarded  by  various  parties,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Britain, 
The  national  board  consists  of  nine  commissioners  chosen  from  both  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  bodies— the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
archbishops  of  Dublin  being  among  the  number.  The  commissioners 
receive  from  the  public  purse,  and  expend  annually,  the  sum  of  ^50,000. 

Besides  this  great  national  system  of  elementary  instruction,  the  country 
possesses  several  religious  or  charitable  associations  for  promoting  education 
among  the  poorer  classes :  of  these  the  principal  are  the  Kildare  Place 
Society,  and  the  Church  Education  Society.  The  Roman  Catholic  body 
also  supports  a  considerable  number  of  schools.  The  following  statistics 
are  taken  from  President  Bache's  Report,  and  will  prove  interesting. 

"Number  of  daily  schools 

Number  of  daily  schools  supported  wholly  by 
Number  of  daily  schools  aupported  wholly  oi 

subscription Jl!""  W A'"'i 

(  The  National  Board 

Association  foi'  discountenan- 

Nnmberof  schools  in  couaeotion  with,  orj      cing  vice 

receiving  support  ii-om J  Erasmus  Smith's  Fund 

Kildare  Place  Society 

[  London  Hib em iau  Society.., 
Number  of  daily  schools  of  which  the  books  containing  lists  of  the  children 

were  produced - 

,,.,...         I  Males 35 

Number  of  children  on  the  books  ot  these  1  pg^„]Qg 22 

schools ^  Sex  not  specified 


from  the  children, 
pavt,  by  endowments  or 


Total. . 


, jr  of  schools  of  which  no  lists  were  produced 771 

Computed  number  of  children  under  daily  instruction  in  such  schools 50,886 

d  total  number  of  children  under  daily  instruction 633,946 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that  not  more  than  about  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Ireland  are  in  attendance  upon  school ;  whereas, 
if  education  were  sufficiently  prized,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  population  would  be  in  course  of  instruction. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  age  of  live  and  twelve  years  is  rather 
more  than  i8  per  cent. 

The  present  population  of  Ireland  probably  amounts  to  8,500,000.  Upon 
this  number,  eighteen  per  cent,  would  give  1,500,000  children  to  be  edu- 
cated ;  of  whom  1,200,000,  or,  at  the  very  lowest  computation,  1,000,000, 
belong  to  those  classes  for  the  education  of  whose  children  it  is  the  especial 
duty  of  the  State  to  afford  peculiar  facilities.  In  this  view  of  the  subject 
we  have  not  taken  into  account  the  children  between  three  years  old  and 
five  years,  although  in  our  opinion  infant  schools  ought  to  be  provided  for 
this  portion  of  the  national  offspring.  In  this  paper  we  havenot  attempted 
any  separate  notice  of  the  infant  schools  at  present  existing  in  Ireland,  be- 
cause they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  obtain  a  place  in  our  general 
classification.  To  provide  a  suitable  education  for  one  million  of  children, 
would  probably  cost  above  ^300,000  per  annum ;  and  herein  lies  one  of  the 
main  difficulties  which  terrifies  statesmen.     The  same  minister  who  cheer- 
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fuHy  asks  from  Parliament  above  a  million  and  a  lidf  sterling  every  year  to 
provide  a  military  and  police  force  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  the  observance  of  order,  would  shrink  from  the  duty  of  pro- 
posmg  an  annual  grant  of  ^00,000  to  instruct  the  rising  generation  in  their 
duties  as  subjects  and  c-*- " 


Scotland  possesses  five  colleges  or  universities  for  the  higher  branches 
of  instruction  :  being  those  of  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's,  King's  Colleae  and 
Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh.  Education  at  these  insti- 
tions  is  generally  conferred  on  a  more  liberal  and  less  expensive  scale  than 
at  the  universities  of  England.  Scotland  has  been  long  distinguished  for 
its  parochial  institutions  for  elementary  instruction,  and  also  for  its  gram- 
mar-schools or  academies  in  the  chief  towns,  which  serve  as  preparatory 
gymnasia  for  the  universities.  Each  parish  (some  parishes  in  towns  ex- 
cepted) is  provided  with  a  school  at  the  expense  of  certain  land-owners  or 
heritors,  m  virtue  of  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1696,  re-establishing 
statutes  formerly  in  existence.  Within  the  last  forty  years,  the  parish 
schools  have  been  almost  superseded  in  some  quarters  by  the  estabfishment 
of  voluntarily-supported  institutions,  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  age. 

In  a  rejiort  to  Parliament,  the  number  of  schools  in  Scotland  was  stated 
as  follow :— Parochial  schools,  1,047;  pupils  attending  them,  6S,293 ; 
total  emoluments  of  teachers,  .£53,339.  Voluntarily-supported  schools' 
3,995;  pupils  attending  them,  151,160.  It  appears  from  this  that  there 
were  219,453  children  receiving  instruction,  (not  including  the  attendance 
of  Sunday-Schools,)  and  that  of  these  only  68,293,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-fourth,  were  educated  at  the  parochial  schools.  There  are  5,042  schools 
wid  of  these  only  1,047,  or  about  one-fifth,  were  parochial  establishments! 
The  publication  of  this  report  caused  considerable  surprise,  for  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  juvenile  population  were  instructed 
m  the  parish  schools.  A  great  difference  was  found  between  the  atten- 
dance of  males  and  females.  Taking  the  entire  attendance  on  the  schools 
there  were  iai,489  males,  and  89,964  females.  The  result  of  the  inquiry 
seems  to  be,  that  about  one  in  nine  of  the  population  in  Scotland  attends 
school. 

The  generally  imperfect  instruction  among  the  humbler  orders  of  society 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  returns 
of  criminal  commitments.  On  this  interesting  topic  we  extract  (he  follow- 
ing results  of  an  inquiry,  instituted  with  respect  to  education  and  crime, 
and  lately  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London,  by  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  Esq. 

"  1st.  That  only  10  in  100  of  the  criminal  offenders  committed  for  trial 
m  England  and  Wales,  are  able  to  read  and  write  well ;  and  of  these,  only 
4  in  1 ,000  have  received  such  an  amount  of  instruction  as  may  be  entitled 
to  the  name  of  education  ;  and  that  these  proportions  are  greatly  below  the 
average  standard  of  instruction  among  the  general  population. 

"  2d.  That  these  proportions  are  considerably  higher  in  Scotland,  and 
lower  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  evidence  appears  to  establish  that  the  degree  of 
mstruction  possessed  by  criminal  offenders,  is  an  indication  of  that  posses- 
sed by  the  general  population  in  the  same  districts. 

"  3d.  That  above  one-third  of  the  adult  male  population  of  England  can- 
not sign  their  own  names,  and  that  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  can  neither 

"4lh.  That  these  proportions  are  much  more  favorable  than  in  France 
or  Belgium,  where  one-half  of  the   youths  at  the  age  of  eighteen  could 
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neither  load  nor  write.  Tlie  proportion  of  wliolly  ignorant  criminals  in 
those  countries  is  cdrrespondingly  greater  than  in  England, 

"5th.  That  in  England,  instruction  is  twice  as  prevalent  among  male  as 
among  female  criminals,  and  one-half  more  prevalent  among  males  in  the 
general  population  than  among  females,  That  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  it 
18  three  times  as  prevalent  among  the  male  criminals. 

"  6th.  That  this  unfavorable  condition  of  females  in  these  two  countries 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  proportion  of  female  to  male  crimi- 
nals is  greater  than  in  England  :  and  it  may  be  traced  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  number  of  girls  at  school  in  those  two  countries  being  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  number  at  school  in  England.  In  comparing  the 
three  conntries,  the  number  of  female  criminals  is  found  to  be  exactly  in 
the  inverse  ratio  to  the  proportion  of  females  at  school. 

"  7th.  That  education  has  a  greater  influence  among  females  than  among 
males,  in  restraining  them  from  the  commission  of  crime. 

"  8th,  That  instruction  prevails,  upon  an  average,  to  a  greater  extent 
among  the  agricultural  than  among  the  manufacturing  counties  of  England  ; 
but  that  the  agricultural  counties  in  the  east,  east-midland,  and  south-east, 
are  greatly  below  the  average." 

To  pass  over  the  great  religious  and  benevolent  institutions  without  re- 
mark, would  be  to  omit  notice  of  one  of  the  great  distinguishing  features  of 
Britain.  First  in  all  enterprises  for  the  amelioration  of  the  political,  social, 
and  moral  condition  of  mankind,  and  ever  looking  forward  to  the  redemption 
of  the  heathen  throughout  the  world,  societies  having  these  objects  in 
view,  were  early  instituted  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Their  efforts  have 
been  mighty,  and  the  results  are  known  to  the  world.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enquire  into  this  subject,  further  than  tosum  them  up ;  and,  indeed, 
our  space  will  allow  of  nothing  more  extended.  The  following  summary 
presents  the  respective  incomes  of  the  principal  societi^,  calculated  upon 
the  average  of  the  past  three  years,  1846,  1847  and  1848 — the  object  of 
each  is  fully  designated  in  their  names : — British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
$575,000  ;  Church  Missionary  Society,  $585,000  ;  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  $475,000 ;  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  $450,000  ;  Society  for  building  and  repairing  Church- 
es, $120,000;  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  $225,000;  British  and  For- 
eign School  Society,  $75,000 ;  Reli^ous  Tract  Society,  $285,000 ;  Wes-' 
ieyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  $580,000 ;  London  Missionary  Society, 
$375,000;  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  $140,000;  London  City  Mission, 
$70,000;  Methodist  New  Connection  Mission,  115,000;  Newfoundland 
Schools  Society,  $20,000;  London  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Jews,  $11,500;  Colonial  Church  Society,  $20,000; 
Foreign  Aid  Society,  $26,250  ;  Home  Missionary  Society,'  $40,000 ;  Irish 
Evangelical  Society,  $12,500;  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  $13,500;- 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society,  $42,500 ;  Christian  Instruction  Society, 
$3,000  :  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  $3,500  ;  Protestant  Association, 
$7,500 ;  Sunday  School  Union,  88,000 ;  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
tion, $4,500;  British  and  Foreign  Sailor's  Society,  $6,000;  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  $9,250  ;  Orphan  working  School,  $62,500  ; 
New  Infant  Orphan  School,  $  14,000 ;  Clergy  Orphan  Corporation,  $22,500 ; 
Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Distress,  $12,500;  Trinitarian  Bible  Society, 
$7,500.  These  sums  are  reduced  from  sterling  at  $5  to  the  sovereign,  and 
in  the  gross  amount  to  $3,860,750.     But  these  are  only  a  moiety  of  the 
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valuable  institutions,  and  altogether  separate  from  the  charitable  corpora- 
tions of  a  local  character,  or  those  designed  for  personal  relief.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  in  the  aggregate,  the  whole  number  of  societies  of  this  de- 
scription have  fands  annually  contributed  to  the  amount  of  no  less  a  sum 
than  830,000,000 — a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
United  States'  government.  These  institutions  are  chiefly  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England.  Others  belong  to  the  Roman  Church,  which  are 
equally  on  a  magnilicent  scale,  but  of  which  no  details  are  given. 

The  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  surpass  in  extent  and  variety  those 
of  any  other  country ;  and  from  the  superior  character  of  its  machinery, 
the  economizing  of  time,  and  the  refined  sitill  of  its  workmen,  the  manufac- 
tures are  generally  produced  at  a  lower  rate,  and  of  better  quality,  than 
in  countries  more  favorably  situated  with  respect  to  the  production  of  r_aw 
materials. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  whole,  both  with 
respect  to  the  capital  which  it  involves,  and  the  number  of  people  to  wJiom 
it  gives  employment;  it  is  supposed  to  form  one-fourth  part  of  the  total  in- 
dustry of  Britain.  The  number  of  work-people  in  its  various  departments 
(reckoning  spinners,  weavers,  bleachers,  &c. ;  engineers,  smiths,  and  others 
engaged  in  the  works,)  is  estimated  at  1,700,000.  The  capital  engaged 
in  this  large  branch  of  manufacture  at  present  is  reckoned  at  about 
^40,000,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the  goods  annually  produced  is  believed 
to  be  between  =630,000,000  and  ^4,000,000,  The  raw  material,  or  cot- 
ton wool  is  brought  chiefly  from  America  and  a  part  also  from  the  East 
Ind  es  at  d  Egjpt  The  ch  ef  seats  of  tl  a  manufacture  are  Manchester, 
Glasgo  1  and  Pa  sley  a  d  the  maim  (ice  t  apparatus  of  factories,  machine- 
ry aid  warehouses  vith  v  h  ch  these  c  ties  are  filled,  for  this  sole  busi- 
ness are  tl  e  aston  shment  of  all  v  s  tor  The  cotton  manufacture  has 
latterly  been  greatly  i  peded  n  ts  tendency  to  increase  by  the  establish- 
ment of  cotton  factor  es  Ger  nany  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States, 
in  the  two  first  of  which  countries  labor  or  food  is  cheaper  than  in  Britain, 
and  consequently  goods  are  there  produced  at  a  somewhat  cheaper  rate. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  the  earliest  established  in  England ;  it 
gives  empJoyment  to  above  half  a  million  of  people,  The  goods  manufac- 
tured are  valued  at  twenty  millions  ;  the  finer  qualities  of  the  raw  material 
are  imported  from  Germany,  or  from  Australia ;  the  coarser  are  produced 
at  home.  This  manufacture,  particularly  the  finer  kinds,  is  chiefly  carried 
on  in  the  west  and  north  of  England  ;  both  fine  and  coarse  fabrics  aie  now 
made  at  Galashiels  in  Scotland ;  and  Kilmarnock  and  Stirling  drive  a 
thriving  trade  in  carpets,  bonnets,  &c.  In  the  finest  kind  of  broadcloths, 
the  Prussians  are  said  still  to  excel  the  English. 

The  silk  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  in  this  country  for  a  long 
period,  having  been  introduced  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  emigrants  from 
France.  It  was  for  many  years  confined  chiefly  to  Spitalfields  in  London, 
and  to  Coventry.  The  quantity  of  silk  for  working,  annually  imported,  is 
about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds.  The  consumption  of  silk  goods  at 
home  is  large.  The  annual  produce  of  the  manufacture  is  now  estimated 
at  ,i  1 0,000,000  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  give  employment  to  about  300,000 
work-people.  Its  chief  seats  are  Spitalfields  in  London,  Coventry,  and  lat- 
terly Manchester,  Paisley,  and  Glasgow,  where  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
fabrics  are  now  made. 

The  leather    manufacture    is  of  considerable  importance.      The  value 
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of  the  different  articles  of  which  it  forms  the  materia!,  is  estimated  al 
.£20,000,000;  this  includes  glovea,  saddlery,  boots  and  shoes,  &,c.  The 
increase  of  this  trade  in  late  years  has  been  very  great ;  hides  are  imported 
from  al!  quarters  of  the  world,  and  the  quantity  has  douhled  within  a  few 
years. 

Iron,  cutlery,  and  hardware,  forms  one  of  the  manufactnres  in  which 
Britain  particularly  excels.  The  abundance  of  her  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  and  coal,  and  the  easy  access  which  can  be  had  to  them  at  all  points 
bj  sea,  river,  canal,  and  railroad,  give  facilities  which  are  possessed  by  no  other 
country.  The  annual  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  is  estimated  to  be 
above  dfi26,000,000,  and  employment  is  given  to  420,000  men  in  the  work- 
ing of  copper,  brass,  pewter,  steel,  tin,  and  other  raetals.  The  chief  seats 
ol^tbe  manufacture  of  the  finer  and  more  skilled  articles,  are  Birmingham, 
Sljeffield,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  and  from  these  districts  metal  goods 
of  all  descriptions,  implements  of  war,  and  the  most  elegant  ornaments  of 
peace,  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  heavy  cast-iron  goods, 
canMon,  parts  of  machinery,  &c.,  Carron,  in  Scotland,  has  been  long 
celebrated. 

The  earthenware,  china,  and  glass  manufactures,  rank  next  to  those  we 
have^mentioned.  The  number  of  people  employed  cannot  be  easily  estima- 
ted ;  but  as  no  money  has  to  be  sent  abroad  to  purchase  any  part  of  the 
material  of  these  works,  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  goods  go  to  pay  wages 
at  home.  The  annual  value  of  the  glass  manufactured  is  about  four  and  a 
half  millions,  and  that  of  the  pottery  and  earthenware  about  three  and  a  half. 

The  whole  value  of  the  manufactures  of  all  kinds  produced  annually  in 
Great  Britain,  is  reckoned  to  be  about  ^180,000,000. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  localities,  in  which  the  various  man- 
ufactures  are  principally  carried  on  ; 

SEATS  OP  THE  MANUFACTURES. 

Iron  and  Iron  i^ouraiZeWes.—Morthyr-Tydvil,  &c.,  Trevethin,  Poiit-y-pool,  Up- 
per Llanover,  and  Aberystwith,  in  "Wales ;  Wednesbury,  Bilaton,  West 
Bromwich,  Shrewsbury,  Dudley,  Stonrbridge,  BedUnglon  and  Bishop- 
Auckland,  Sugley,  Long  Benton,  Rotherham,  "Whitechurch,  Jcc,  in 
England. 

Tin,  and  Copper, — Swansea,  Panteague,  Llanvreehva,  Rogerston,  and  Mar- 
gam. 

En^nes  and  Machinery. — Soho,  Bertley,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  Greenwich, 
DyfTryn-Clydach,  Llanidloes,  Manchester,  Salford,  and  Liverpool. 

Hardware.  Cutlery,  ^e. — Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Chorlton, 
Warrington,  Prescott,  Staffordshire  generally,  Ashton,  Wolverley, 
Cradley,  Beverley.  Yardley,  and  Wells. 

Plated  Gromis.— Sheffiela,  Birmingham,  and  London. 

Jewdry  and  Plate London,  Birmingham,  Derby,  Liverpool,  and  ChcBtor. 

Watches,  ^v-— Clerkenwell,  Liverpool,  Coventry,  and  Chester. 

Nails. — Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  generally. 

Needles. — Reddeok,  Feohenham,  Whitechapel,  (London ;)  Ipsley,  Studley, 
Alcester,  Sambourn,  and  Hathersage. 

Pins. — Birmingham,  Gloacester,  Bristol,  Warrington,  &c. 

Cotton  ii'dirics.— Manchester,  Blackburn,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Crampton,  Solfcrd, 
Preslon,  Wigan,  Bury,  Chorlton,  Hochdfje,  Saddleworth,  Macclesfield, 
Lancaster,  Kendal,  &c. 

Woollen  Cloths Halifax,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  &c.,  in  York;  Trow- 
bridge, Frome,  Bradford,  (Wilts,)  Stroud,  Tiverton,  Wellineton ;  and 
generally  in  Wiltshire,  Someraetsliire,  Gloacesterahire,  and  YorkaUire. 
10 
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Staffs,  and  other  Woollen  Goorfs.— Norwich,  Huddersficl'l,  Durham,  Bernard 
Cflstle,  Barusley,  Kendal,  Kirkland,  Milntliorpe,  AxmiiiBter.  Ashburcon ; 
and  a  number  of  places  in  Norfolk,  York,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Devon,  and  in  several  of  the  Welcli  counties. 

CarpeW.— Kidderminster,  Bridge  worth,  Wilton,  Spratton,  Dewsbury,  Startforth, 
Durham,  and  Bernard- Castle  ;  and  several  towns  in  Lancaster. 

Flannels.— 'RocMale,  Newton,  Oswestry,  Church- Stre Won,  and  Worthen. 

Blankets.— Wmey,  Wakefield,  &c. 

Hosiery. Leicester,  Nottinghara,  Derby ;  also  in  Gloucestershire  and  Surrey 

Lace. — Nottingham,  Radford,  Mansfield,  Sutton-in- Ash  field,  Basford,  Derby, 
Leicester,  Melton -Mowbray,  and  throughout  Nottinghamshire ;  and 
somewhat  in  Northampton,  Devon,  and  Gloucester  counties. 

Linen. — Bamsley,  Leeds,  Staincliife,  Ewcross,  Knaresboro',  Ripon,  YoA,  Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees,  Hurworth,  Aycliffe,  Kendal,  Kirby-Lonsdaio,  and  in  a 
number  of  places  in  Yorkshire,  Somersetshire,  &c.  Also  in  marfy 
parts  of  Ireland.  ■ 

SaeMng,  Sailcloth,  i^.— Crew-Kerne,  Bridport,  Maidstone,  Liverpool,  War- 
rington, TreckleWn,  Hull,  Whitby,  and  most  of  the  seaport  towns. 

StJit. — Spittalfields,  Coventry,  Huddersfield,  Macclesfield,  Manchester,  SaMjrd, 
Derby,  and  in  several  places  in  Essex,  Somerset,  Surrey.  SuBolk, 
Flint,  Northampton,  and  Norfolk. 

China  and  Earthenware. — Burslem,  Etmria,  Stoke-upon- Trent,  and  Staffi^d- 
ehire  generally ;  Colebrook-dale,  Derby,  Lambeth,  Bristol,  Newcaltle, 
Chesterfield,  &e. 

ff (ass.— Newcastle,  Gateshead,  South  Shields,  Bishop -Wearmouth,  Birmingham, 
Ravenshead,  Bristol,  Dudley,  Stourbridge,  Leeds,  Manchester,  London, 
Nailsea,  Witch  wood,  &c. 

Hats. — Southwark,  Frampton,  Cotterell,  Winterboume,  Bittnn,  and  several 
other  towns  in  Gloucester  and  Derby ;  Oldham,  Atherstone.  Rudgeley, 
Bristol,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Newcostle-under- 
Lyne. 

Shoes. — Northampton,  Wellingbro',  Irthlingborough,  Kettering,  London,  Staf- 
ford, &c. 

Gloves,  (leather.) — Worcester,  Woodstock,  Yeovil,  London,  &:c. 

Paper. — Maidstone,  Wycombe,  Norton -Chenies,  Chedder,  Holywpll,  &:c.  &c. 

Sngar-Rejining. — Whicechapel,  (Loudon ;)  Liverpool,  Sec. 

Porter  Brewing. — London,  Dublin,  itoc. 

Tanning  and  Leather  Dressing. — Bermondsey,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  &c. 

Soop.— Liverpool,  London,  Bristol,  Runcorn,  Newcastle,  Brentford,  Dudley, 
Hull,  tai. 

Colors  fiom  Lead. — Monyddmaen  and  Newcastle. 

Ganpowiier.— Dartford,  Waltham,  Sedgewick,  and  Longdales,  &;c. 

Jijtdii.— Newnhara,  in  Northumberland. 

Comb-MaBng.— York,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Kenilworth,  Greenwich,  &c. 

Gttn-Flinta Brandon,  in  Suffolk. 

The  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  most  distinguished  commercial  nations 
of  ancient  or  modern  times,  of  which  history  has  transmitted  us  the  record, 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  commercial  greatness  of 
Britain.  The  inland  commerce  is,  perhaps,  the  richest,  the  most  extensive, 
and  the  most  active,  that  exists  in  any  country  ;  while  the  foreign  trade  ex- 
tends to  every  accessible  region  of  the  world.  Every  article  manufactured 
in  the  country,  that  will  command  a  sale  in  a  foreign  market,  is  exported, 
and  its  value  returned  either  in  money  or  goods.  The  exports  from  differ- 
ent countries,  according  to  a  return  made  to  the  British  Parliament,  affords 
the  following  details  of  British  commerce  for  the  vear  ending  5th  May, 
1847: 
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IMPORTS. 


ARTICLES. 

auanlily. 

ARTICLES. 

,»..„. 

Brandy 

-fi 

2,557,aa6 
16,440 
4SI,64y 
171,rB3 
290,960 
145,933 

549,837 

364,486 

2.3ai,B5l 

51,651,601 

26,945 

3,570 

1,109,398 

340,675 

165.504 

930,152 

4,042,233 

65,D96,305 

4,069,955 

1,146,456 

1,329,712 
2,210.497 
93,251 
491,206 
445,866 
1,339.183 

Indian  meal cwt 

437,275 
2,867 
602,986 
446,490 
1B,824 
1,000,868 
151,849 
111,196 

..lbs 

—  .lbs 
liandker- 
....pes 
...cwt 
....lbs 

Bandanaa.  and  otber  Bilk 

chie& 

Cheese 

Opium 

Port,  salt 

t 

Ooooa 

QuS™i".".'.'.v.'.v.'.' ; : ". 

..Ibe, 

6,333,148 

2,090,401 

995,328 

212,908 

3,894,527 

4,204,858 

95,403 

70,039 

6,067,654 

2,227,995 

922,536 

1,353,352 

1,546.000 

59,192,335 

Cftlyeg 

Cassia  Lignea 

Rum 

Silk,  raw 

:.fi: 

Sugar,  refined 

.cwt 

Eggs 

"      Brit.Am 

Yt^..:::::::::::::: 

French  wines 

Grain,  wheat 

Glovas 

...gak. 
...-qrs. 
..pairs. 

Sheep  and  fi;mba'"Ci^l"  ^ 

"j'bfl, 

Tallow 

Tea 

Tobacco,  unmannfacWred. 
Tobacco  feanoff  manufeo.. 

.".lbs. 
i'g'aL". 

1,121,632 
51,227,400 
50,525.420 
1,998,024 
6,885,745 

G.  Brandy 

Hides,  tan 

;:;.«: 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  exportations  of  British  and  Irisli  produce  and 
'■"- ,  during  the  same  period,  amounts  to  .£51,563,846.     The 


following  are  the  prominent 

articles  a 

nd  their  values : 

ARTICLES. 

£l,f  618 

Machinery 

Valne. 

26  843 

Copper  and  Brass 

Coals  and  culm 

932  )B8 

Tin 

Cotton  yam 

7  343  '>03 

Tm  plates 

818  189 

226  469 

270  947 

Soap 

2  181014 

3=>8  430 

Linen  yarn 

788  373 

Woollen  m'snufactaie 

6  573  697 

The  foregoing  figures  may  serve  to  furnish  some  idei  of  the  immense 
extent  of  the  commercial  intercourse  and  traffic  of  Great  Britdin  with  all 
parts  of  the  world,  ind  to  prove  in  a  degree  the  efficacy  ot  the  meisures 
pasaed  of  late )  ear-,  fur  the  emancipation  of  trade  in  general  from  the  restric- 
tions by  which  its  operations  were  obstructed 
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The  distribution  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kittgdom  among  the  several 
Beaports  may,  in  part,  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  amount  of  duties 
collected  at  each  custom-house.  In  thus  determining  the  rela^ve  impor- 
tance of  the  trade  of  a  port,  it  ought,  however,  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  a 
very  considerable  export  trade  may  be  carried  on  from  a  port  where  a  very 
trifling,  amount  of  import  duties  is  collected ;  and  it  must  also  be  understood 
that  the  ports,  respectively,  take  a  different  order  of  importance  in  regard  to 
the  shipping  and  tonnage  belonging  to  each.  In  the  following  table  we  have 
arranged  all  the  ports  in  the  order  of  the  amount  of  duties  collected : 


London, 

F  1         h 

Swansea, 

Liverpool, 

Sh      1    n 

Favekham, 

Bristol, 

R     h 

Beaulnaris, 

Hull, 

F  wy 

Woo^bridge, 

Newcastle, 

C  1  h 

Cowes, 

Gloucester, 

Gweek, 

Llannelly, 

Plymouth, 

Boston, 

Arundel, 

Whitehaven. 

New  haven. 

Scarsbro, 

Sunderland, 

Newport, 

Padstow, 

Exeter, 

Weymouth, 

Harwich, 

Cheater, 

Barnstable, 

Lyme, 

Goole, 

Poole, 

Cardigan, 

Yarmouth, 

Grimsby, 

Aberystwith, 

Stockton-upon-Tees, 

Ramsgate, 

Whitby, 

Lynn, 

Ber  w  ick-upon-T  weed , 

Clay  and  Blackney, 

Southampton 

Cardiff, 

Chichester, 

Portsmouth, 

Bridge  water 

Chepstow, 

Dover, 

Rye, 

Wells, 

Fleetwood, 

Wisbeach, 

Deal, 

Lancaster, 

Bridport, 

Ilfracombe, 

Ipswich, 

Maldon, 

Southwold, 

Truro, 

Bidiford, 

Sciily  Isles, 

Carlisle, 

St.  Ives, 

Aldborough, 

Douglas, 

Milford, 

Bridlmgton, 

Penzance, 

Dartmouth, 

Leigh 

Leith, 

Montrose 

Kirkaldy, 

Stornoway, 

Glasgow, 

Grangemouth,         Inverness, 

Stranraer, 

Greenock, 

Dumfries 

,                Irvine, 

Lerwick, 

Port  Glasgow, 

Bolness, 

Kirkwall, 

Dundee, 

Banff, 

Wick, 

Aberdeen, 

Ayr, 

Campbelltown, 

Belfast, 

Londonderry,          Wexford, 

Gal  way, 

Cork, 

Limerick 

Newry, 

Westport, 

Dublin, 

Drogheda,               Coieraine, 

Dungarvon. 

Waterford, 

Sligo, 

Dundalk, 
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The  greatest  part  of  the  export  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  United  States, 
Germany,  China,  the  Colonies  in  North  America,  West  and  East  Indies, 
&,c.,  Holland,  ItaJy,  Russia,  Brazil,  France,  Portugal,  Tuikey,  Hayti,  and 
foreign  West  Indies,  Spain,  &c.,  which  constitute  the  chief  consumers  of 
British  manufactured  articles.  In  minor  proportions  they  are  sent  to  all 
other  countries  to  an  annual  aggregate  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  miilions  sterling. 

The  vast  size  of  the  British  Mercantile  Navy  will  be  recognized  in  the 
following  tables,  which  is  taken  from  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review  for 
October,  1848. 

1. COMMERCIAL  MARINE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,   1844. 


Total 900....  1 13,677,... 24,0ie....3,W44,39a....  17  5,691 

—VESSELS  AND  CREWS  ENQAOED  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE,   1844.  * 
DOMESTiC.  POREIQH.  TOTAL. 


Inward....  19,637.. 3,647,463  ..195,723     9,608..  1,402,138. .76,091     5,049,601 
Outward.. -19, 7  33..  3,853 ,822..  312,924     9,316..  1,144,346. .77, 109     4,997,163 


s  and  crews  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.* 
Between  Gbeat  Beitaim  asd  Irewnd.  Other  Coastiko  Vbssi 


Total 


Inward....  10,147 1,349,273  123,751 9,615,4: 

Outward  ..16,948 1,817,756  128,294 9,E77,Ii 


4. — VESSELS  ■ 


Northern,  or 
Spermaceti . , 


Total 85 3,008 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  British  mercantile  navy  which  merits  especial 
notice,  namely,  the  Steam  Marine.  On  the  I8th  January,  !8I2,  Henry 
Bell's  diminutive  steam-boat,  "  the  Comet,"  of  30  tons  burden,  and  3  horse- 
power, was  launched  in  the  Clyde ;  and  little  indeed  could  the  most  san- 
gnine  then  have  imagined,  that  in  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  this  humble 
commencement  of  European  steam  navigation,  magnificent  vessels  of  from 
1,800  to  2,300  tons  burden,  propelled  by  engines  of  from  400  to  500  horse- 
power, would  bring  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  into  juxta-position  with  those 
of  America,  Asia,  and  the  furthermost  corners  of  the  world.  Between  England 
and  the  United  States  there  is  only  eight  or  ten  days  distance.  The 
progress  of  ihe  British  steam  navy  has  been  rapid  from  its  commencement, 
and  in  1836,  the  date  at  which  it  entered  as  an  element  in  commercial  inter- 
course, it  has  surpassed  every  preconception.  In  1814  there  was  only  one 
vessel  of  this  description  in  the  kingdom  ;  in  1820  there  were  17  in  England, 
14  in  Scotland,  and  5  in  Ireland;  in  1825,  in  all  151 ;  in  1830,  295 ;  in 
J835,  497 ;  and  in  1844,  904,  and  probably  at  the  present  time  there  are 
upwards  of  1200. 
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The  foreign  trade,  and  the  amount  of  shipping  and  tonnage,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  the  several  British  and  Irish  porta,  have  now  been 
sufficiently  indicated.  To  define  the  extent  of  the  trade  of  such  of  these 
ports,  ia  not  of  easy  accomplishment.  London  has  for  centuries  been  termed 
the  "  great  emporium  of  nations,"  as  its  commerce  has  extended  and  still 
extends  to  every  region  of  the  globe.  It  is,  however,  particularly  the  chief 
depdt  of  British  commerce  with  India  and  China.  Liverpool  and  Bristol 
are  the  great  depfits  of  the  American  and  West  India  trade.  Bristol, 
Hull,  Newcastle,  Whitehaven,  Exeter,  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  Stockton,  Ports- 
mouth, Southampton,  &,c.,  of  the  Baltic  trade.  Ipswich,  Boston,  Wisbeach, 
Yarmouth,  Lynn  and  Pool,  are  among  the  principal  ports  engaged  in  the 
corn  trade.  Liverpool  is  largely  engaged  in  the  Irish  trade,  monopolising 
about  one  third,  as  well  as  about  one  sixteenth  of  the  whole  coasting  trade. 
The  great  shipbuilding  ports  are  London,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  Yarmouth,  &c. 

The  internal  trade  of  the  country,  both  Britain  and  Ireland,  must  be  very 
great,  but  its  amount  cannot  be  even  approximately  ascertained.  The 
banking  or  money  trade  is  conducted  by  about  600  banks,  national,  joint- 
stock  and  private  hanks,  each  having  branches  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  bank  of  England  is  the  great  fiscal  agent  of  Britain. 
In  no  pari  of  the  world  has  the  joint-stock  system  been  followed  out  to  such 
a  prodigious  extent  as  in  England,  except  perhaps  in  the  Un  ed  S  a  e 
These  ramify  into  every  department  of  business,  and  in  ihe  ag  e„a  e 
represent  an  enormous  capital.  Canals,  docks,  bridges  and  rail  ays  a  e  a  ! 
constructed  by  companies ;  and  commerce,  banking,  insurance,  &  a  e  a 
carried  on,  not  by  individuals  as  formerly,  but  under  these  n  u  ons 
In  1838,  the  whole  capita!  invested  in  joint  stock  was  only  ^W  0  0  000— 
the  capital  of  railway  companies  alone  is,  at  the  present,  time  superior  to  this 
amount. 

The  items  representing  the  condition  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  several 
periods  in  1848,  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  form  : 


1  OP  ENC-U 


—1846.- 


MaTch  18.  AtigtiBt  a.  Angitit  96.  September  9. 

Notes  issued £28,414,360  £20,690,315  £26,833,190  £26,883,505 

Gold  coin  and  bullion 19,889,560  11,670.223  12,077,973  12,177,567 

Silver  bulliou I,534,8e0  1,020,092  775,147  705,938 

Banking  dep't. 

East 3,991,550  3,539,159  3,556,686  3,826,382 

PnblicdepoMlB 6,957,392  9,838,368  4,868,374  5,091,591 

Other      do S,n^,l\&  9,968,698  8,715,883  8.824,607 

Seven  day  and  other  bais 869,742  1,109,914  1,052,576  1,016,921 

-Govenimenl  BecuritieB 11,579,180  19,409,785  12.469,735  12,462,735 

Other                  do 12,806,573  10,951,788  10,899,000  11.368,814 

Notoa 10,967,270  7,998,200  8,734,240  8,734,795 

Gold  and  saver  coin 708,781  706,339  650,543  626,157 

CIRCUI.AT10N  OF  THE  BANK  OP  ENGLAND. 

March  18.  Angnat  5.  August  9G.  September  3. 

Kotes  issued £98,414,380  £26,690,315  £26,853,120  £96.883,505 

Notesoahiind 10,967,270  7,9^8,900  8,734,240  8,784,795 

Actoal  circulation £17,447,090  £18,692,115  £18,118,880  £18,098.710 

The  returns  of  the  circulation  of  all  the  banks,  including  the  Irish  and 

Scotch  banks,  at  two  periods  in  1847  and  1848  comparatively,  exhibit  the- 
following  figures : 
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Angv9t  14,               Augvsi  15,  BiCfefi9ii. 

BankofBnalaid £18,734,390. ...£18,710,728....  £74,162 

I^JIZL 4:258,380....       3,530.990....  737,390 

Joint  stoeli  banks S,091,351....       2,479,931-..  5U,400 

Total  ia  Bnsland £S6,034,63I  ....£24,711,669...  .£1,322,952 

Scotland 3,455.651....       3,034,903....        419,748 

Ireland 5,097.215....       4,313,304....        783,911 

TotalofUmted  Kingdom..  ..£34,587,487        £32,060,876        £2,526,611 

Thus  showing  a  decrease  of  ifil,322,952  in  the  circulation  of  notes  in 
England,  and  a  decrease  of  j£2,526,611  in  the  circulation  of  the  United 
Kingdom   when  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

The  average  stock  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  jn  both  de- 
partmenta.  during  the  month  ending  tbe  12th  of  August,  was  ;£13,645,114, 
being  an  increase  of  ^4,234.803  when  compared  with  the  same  period  last 

The  stock  of  specie  held  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks,  during  the  month 
ending  the  I2th  of  August,  was  j£2,573,054,  being  a  decrease  of  ^137,175 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

The  above  representations  are  given  merely  as  an  index  of  the  general 
amount  of  banking  operations  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  exhibitory 
of  the  fluctuations  from  time  to  time  in  their  condition,  which  is  governed 
by  the  state  of  trade  and  commerce  in  and  out  of  the  country.  In  England, 
indeed,  the  movements  of  the  banks  are  the  true  pulses  of  commerce,  and 
indicates  rapidly  and  surely  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  that  great  depart- 
ment of  national  industry.  It  is  probable  that  the  years  represented  are  not 
far  from  an  average. 

Connected  intimately  with  the  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  country,  is  the  immense  facility  of  internal  communication  which  the 
United  Kingdom  possesses,  and  which  is  so  peculiarly  a  feature  in  British 
enterprize.  Railroads,  canals,  and  turnpike  roads  traverse  in  every  direc- 
tion the  whole  surface  of  the  land.  These  works  attest  most  obviously  the 
activity  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation.  The  length  of  turnpike 
roads  IS  in  Great  Britain  about  25,000  miles,  and  in  Ireland  14,000  miles^ 
These  are  supported  by  tolls,  which  a  short  time  ago  amounted  to  £\  ,200,000 
a  year.  The  total  length  of  canals  is  nearly  3,000  miles,  the  income  of 
which  amounts  to  about  ^£15,000,000  per  annum,  which  sum,  after  deduct- 
ing the  expenses  of  repairs,  fcc,  pay  an  interest  on  the  investments  of 
between  5  and  6  per  cent. 

The  net  of  railways  which  now  bands  together  the  various  parts  of  Ureal 
Britain  and  Ireland,  extends  to  an  enormous  length.  In  1S45,  there  was 
open  to  traffic  3,118  miles,  and  in  the  same  year  300  miles  more  were  com- 
pleted. In  1846  there  were  .593  miles,  and  in  1847,  839  miles  opened, 
making  an  aggregate  of  3,850  miles  in  the  whole  kingdom  ;  the  capital  in- 
vested being  ^109,528,800.  In  1847  the  construction  of  1,408  miles  addi- 
tional  was  authorized,  and  during  the  last  four  sessions  of  parliament  an 
aggregate  of  9,732  miles.  At  the  commencement  of  1848  there  was  a  tot., 
length  of  1 1 ,494  miles  of  road,  including  those  completed  and  those  m  j.ro- 
cress  which  would  be  finished  within  the  year.* 

The  principal  lines  are—the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  about 

thirty-two  miles  long,  and  uniting  these  populous  towns ;  the  London  and 

Birmingham  railway,  about  one  Imndred  and  twelve  miles  long,  connecting 

•  On  1st  July,  1848,  4,3571  miles  were  completed. 
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the  nieiirt-pteia  witti  the  sentre  of  England;  the  Grand  Junction  railway, 
continuing  ihi!  London  and  Birminonam  line  to  that  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  and  also  to  a  railway  proceeding  northward  to  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle,  and  thus  forming  a  most  important  thoroughfare  obliquely  across 
the  country  ;  the  Midland  Counties,  North  Midland,  and  Great  North  of 
England  railways,  connecting  the  great  seats  of  trade  in  Northumberland, 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire,  with  the  London  and  Birmingham 
line;  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway,  connecting  these  towns;  the 
Great  Western  railway,  about  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  long,  con- 
necting London  with  Bristol,  and  with  smaller  tributary  lines  opening  up 
the  west  of  England  ;  the  South-Western  railway,  about  seventy-seven  miles 
long,  connecting  London  with  Southampton ;  the  Manchester  and  Leeds 
railway,  connecting  these  populous  towns.  In  Scotland,  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway,  and  the  Glasgow  and  Ayr  Railway,  are  the  principal 
lines.     As  yet  few  lines  have  been  built  in  Ireland. 

The  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  tunnels,  which  have  been  erected  in  con- 
nection with  roads  and  canals,  are  more  magnificent  and  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  country.  To  estimate  their  number  would  be  diffi- 
cult ;  but  we  may  mention,  that,  in  the  metropolis,  the  Waterloo  and  London 
bridges  alone  cost  very  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  The  iron 
bridges  which  have  been  erected  in  different  places  are  the  admiration  of 
all  foreigners.  Their  arches  are  constructed  of  a  number  of  strong  ribs  of 
metal,  standing  apart  from  each  other  like  the  joists  of  a  house,  and  on  these 
the  floor  or  roadway  is  formed.  Bridges  of  suspension  are  now  also  common, 
in  which  the  roadway  is  suspended  by  iron  bars,  from  strong  chains  which 
are  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  then  hung  over  high  pillars  at  each  ead  of  the 
bridge ;  by  this  means  bridges  can  be  constructed  over  deep  and  broad 
waters,  where  it  would  have  been  allogether  impossible  to  stretch  an  arch 
of  any  other  kind.  On  a  well-frequented  road,  bridges  costing  J14,000  or 
^18,000  are  often  constructed  merely  to  shorten  the  distance  by  a  mile  or 
two,  or  to  avoid  an  inconvenient  ascent  in  the  old  track.  Were  it  possible 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  laid  out  on  this  kind  of  improvement  alone, 
it  would  be  almost  incredible. 

The  lighthouses  of  Britain  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
nautical  apparatus  of  the  islands.  The  capital  expended  upon  them  has 
been  large,  and  the  skill  with  which  some  of  them,  such  as  the  Bell-Rock 
and  Eddystone  lighthouses,  are  constructed  for  durability  in  the  midst  of  a 
tempestuous  sea,  could  only  have  been  exhibited  in  a  country  where  mechani- 
cal science  existed  in  its  highest  perfection  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  dangerous 
or  doubtful  point  along  the  coast  where  the  mariner  is  not  guided  by  a  light 
on  some  headland  or  rock.  There  is,  however,  much  complaint  concerning 
the  dues  levied  from  ships  for  lighthouse  expenses ;  some  of  them  are  held 
as  profitable  tolls  by  private  families,  and  in  others  the  money  levied  is  applied 
to  purposes  quite  unconnected  with  lightning. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  before  observed,  consists  of 
various  classes  of  persons,  among  whom,  with  respect  to  wealth,  education, 
and  general  condition,  even  more  than  the  usual  differences  are  to  be  found. 
Notwithstanding  great  improvements  in  agriculture  of  late  years,  the  country 
cannot  produce  wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereal  grains,  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  daily  increasing  and  hard-laboring  population,  and 
what  is  deScient  is  excluded,  except  at  high  duties,  which  render  the  price 
of  bread  higher  than  it  is  elsewhere  in  Europe.     Without  entering  minutely 
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into  this  great  and  much  debated  question,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  genera) 
result,  that  the  difficulty  of  purohasins  food  leads  to  a  corresponding  de- 
pression of  circumstaDces  in  the  humbler  orders  of  the  community,  and 
either  causes  an  extensive  dependence  on  poor-rates  for  support,  or  produces 
debased  and  dangerous  habits  of  living. 

The  present  condition  of  society  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  exhibits 
the  spectacle  of  great  and  valuable  efforts  at  improvement  among  the  more 
enlightened  classes.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  utility  of  the  press  has 
been  immensely  increased,  and  works  of  instruction  and  entertainment  have 
been  circulated  in  departments  of  society  where  formerly  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  heard  of.  The  establishment  of  mechanics'  institutions,  lyceums, 
eKhibittons  of  works  of  art,  reading  societies,  and  other  means  of  intellectual 
improvement,  forms  another  distinguished  feature  of  modern  society.  At 
the  same  time  great  masses  of  the  people,  for  lack  of  education,  and  from 
other  unfortunate  circumstances,  are  evidently  gravitating  into  a  lower  con- 
dition. From  these  reasons,  and  others  connected  with  the  development  of 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  system,  convictions  for  crimd  have  been 
latterly  increasing. 

An  account  of  the  population  of  the  empire  has  been  taken  at  intervals 
often  years  from  1801.  We  have  already  exhibited  the  increase  under  the 
general  census. 

The  increase  of  population  has  been  greatest  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, where,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  double  of  those  which  are 
merely  agricultural.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  there  are,  of  the  classes 
belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain,  from  3,000  to  4,000  families; 
of  squires  and  gentlemen,  who  ate  land-proprietors,  stockholders,  money- 
lenders, &c.,  from  50,000  to  60,000  famUies;  of  learned  professions— 
36,000  clergy  of  all  denominations,  about  30,000  lawyers,  and  50,000 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries — making  1 16,000  families,  with  half  as 
many  more  dependents ;  of  farming  tenants,  about  250,000  families,  and  of 
their  laborers,  400,000  families ;  of  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  general 
traders,  900,000  families;  of  artisans,  200,000  families;  of  manufacturers 
in  all  lines,  500,000  families ;  of  laborers,  porters,  and  servants,  600,000 
families;  and  of  destitute  paupers,  soldiers,  &c,,  800,000  families. 

The  statement  of  the  aggregate  population  of  the  British  islands,  affords 
no  idea  of  the  force  which  is  actually  employed  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures. The  effective  laborers  (men)  are  estimated  to  amount  to  no  more 
than  7,000,000,  whereas,  reckoning  the  powers  exerted  in  productive  in- 
dustry by  animals,  mills,  steam-engines,  and  mechanism  of  various  kinds, 
the  force  is  equal  to  the  strength  of  more  than  sixty  millions  of  w  orkmg  men. 

An  estimate  was  formed  a  few  years  ago  of  the  total  annual  income  of  all 
classes  of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
articles  of  use  and  luxury  which  each  produces,  and  from  this  we  make  the 
following  extract : — 

Valne  of  agricultaral  and  dairy  produce £  36  600  000 

"         Inland  and  foreign  trade 57,I'73,059 

Manufactures H8,050,000 

Total  of^jraduoe  and  properly  annually  created  in  Great  Britain,. £5 03, 833 ,059 


s  also  formed  of  the  value  of  the  whole  property,  public 
vaA  private,  which  has  been  created  and  accumulated  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  which  they  now  actually  possess.     This  value,  when  the  sum 
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is  expressed  by  figures,  is  so  immense,  that  it  eludes  the  imagination  to 

Value  of  productiTe  private  property £2,995,000,000 

"  unproduclJve,  or  dead  atock 580,700,000 

piibUc  property  of  all  kinds 103,800,000 

Total  public  and  private  property £3,S79,500,000 

The  wealth  of  the  empire  is  distributed  in  the  following  proportions  be- 
tween the  three  countries : 

Pi-adactivi  prwalt  Ihipridmtive 

England  £3.054,800,000 £374,200,000 £89,000,000 

Bcotknii    318,100.000 91,100,000 ^,000,000 

Ireland 632.100,000 115,400,000 11,800,000 

The  proportion  which  these  values  bear  to  the  population  in  each  country 
is  not  suggested  by  the  table  ;  but  in  England  (taking  productive  and  un- 
productite' property  together)  the  ratio  is  ,^152  to  each  person;  in  Scotland, 
^140 ;  and  in  Ireland,  ^90. 

The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  described  in  other  portions  of  this 
work.  The  importance  of  these  to  the  mother  country  is  immense,  and  as 
outlets  for  the  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  great  source  of  that 
wealth  enjoyed  hy  the  British  merchants  and  through  them  by  the  govern- 
ment itself.  The  following  list  is  believed  to  contain  the  principal  depen- 
dencies in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

In  Europe. — Gibraltar,  Malta,  Gozo,  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa 
Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  Paxo,  and  Heligoland. 

In  Asia.— Bengal,  Agra,  Ultra-Gangetic  Territory,  Madras,  Bombay, 
Ceylon,  Penang,  Wellesley,  Malacca,  and  Singapore. 

In  AnSTBALAsiA. — New  South  Wales,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  Swan  River, 
South  Australia,  and  Norfolk  Island. 

In  Africa. — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  St.  Helena, 
Ascension,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra,  Dix  Cove, 
Annamaboe,  Fernando  Po,  and  Aden. 

In  North  America.— The  United  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Newfoundland,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territories,  Honduras,  and  the  Bermuda  Isles. 

In  South  America. — Demerara,  Essequibo,  Berbice,  and  the  Falkland 
Islands, — and 

In  the  West  Indies.-— Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Grenada,  St  Vin- 
cent's, Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  St.  Kitt's,  Montserrat,  Antigua, 
Barbuda,  Anguilla,  Virgin  Islands,  the  Bahamas,  and  a  number  of  smaller 
islands. 
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(FRANCE.) 

The  French  territory  lies  between  42°  40'  and  51°  5'  N.  latitude,  and 
between  8°  35'  E,,  and  4="  43'  W.  longitude,  and  is  in  extreme  length 
665  miles,  and  in  breadth  5T6,  with  a  superficial  area  of  904,355  square 
miles,  or  52,768,618  hectares.  The  country  is  bounded  north  by  the 
English  Channel  and  Straits  of  Dover  ;  north-eaat  by  Beigium,  Luxemburg, 
and  the  Rhenisli  provinces  of  Prussia ;  east  by  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  and  the  Alps  ;  south  by  the  Mediterranean  (in  which  is  the  depen- 
dent island  of  Corsica)  and  the  Pyrennees :  and  west  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

France  exhibits  an  advantageous  commisture  of  high  and  low  lands. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  composed  of  river  basins,  separated  by  mountains 
and  hills,  which  expand  into  plains  as  they  approach  the  coast.  The  most 
distinctly  marked  of  these  basins  is  that  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  south-east, 
which  stretches  through  five  degrees  of  latitude,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Saone  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  ia  divided  from  the  basins  of  the  Po  and 
the  Var  by  the  Maritime  and  High  Alps,  and  from  that  of  the  Aar  and 
Rhine  by  the  ranges  of  the  Jura  and  Vosges  mountains.  The  western 
boundary  of  this  extensive  basin  is  formed  by  the  Cevennes,  a  long  range 
which  starts  off  from  the  eastern  Pyrennees,  and  after  running  parallel  with 
the  Mediterranean  for  170  miles,  divides  into  ihree  branches.  The  most 
easterly  branch  continues  its  direction  northward  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  Rhone  and  Saone,  and,  after  some  interruptions,  terminates  in  a  hilly 
plain,  (the  plateau  de  Langres,)  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  plain  is  connected  with  the  Vosges  by  a  low  chain  of  hills,  called 
Monts  Faueilles,  which  completes  the  circuit  of  the  basin. 

The  other  two  branches  of  the  Cevennes,  known  by  the  names  of  Forez, 
and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  form,  between  them  and  the  eastern  branch, 
the  vallies  of  the  Allier  and  the  Upper  Loire,  and  are  the  eastern  border  of 
a  high  and  hilly  region,  which  decreases  in  elevation  as  it  extends  westward 
to  the  sources  of  the  Charenton,  from  which  point  to  the  sea  the  country 
sinks  into  a  low  and  level  plain, 

The  other  river  basins  are  almost  as  distinctly  marked  as  those  of  the 
Rhone,  the  Allier,  and  the  Loire,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  water- 
sheds which  bound  them  are  formed  by  ranges  of  hills  of  very  moderate  ele- 
vation, and  in  some  places  even  scarcely  rising  into  hills  ;  but  all  connected 
more  or  less  remotely  with  the  great  central  and  border  mountains.  The 
principal  of  these  basins  are  those  of  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  in  the  entire; 
those  of  the  Somme,  Scheldt,  Meuse,  Moselle,  and  Rhine,  in  the  north ; 
those  of  the  Charenton,  Dordogne,  Garonne,  Lot,  Tarn,  Adour,  Aude, 
Herault,  &c.,  in  the  south-west  and  south. 

The  scenery  of  France,  devoid  of  all  ornamental  plantations,  and  the 
thickset  hedges  which  are  seen  in  England,  is  to  an  unusual  degree  tame 
and  irksome,  and  the  traveller  in  vain  looks  for  the  cheerful  and  varied 
aspect  so  characteristic  of  England.  The  fresh  pastures  and  gentle  eminen- 
ces of  Normp-ndy  are  exceptions,  and  are  truly  beautiful,  Picardy,  Poictou, 
and  Champaigne  consist  of  wide,  uninteresting  levels,  while  Auvergne, 
Upper  Languedoc,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrennees  contain 
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bold  but  bleak  scenery.  The  most  picturesque  views  ate  found  in  Limou- 
sin, or  on  the  borders  of  the  great  rivers.  The  banks  of  tlie  Loire,  from 
Orleans  westward,  are  proverbially  beautiful.  The  Rhone,  which  is  bor- 
dered by  mountains,  presents  generally  a  bold  aspect,  varied  occasionally 
witn  gloomy  wildness  The  Seine  flows  through  verdant  but  less  striking 
scenery. 

The  area  of  France  is  approximately  distinguished  into  the  following 
characters  in  relation  to  its  soils  : 

.,10 


Mountain  country ., 

Landea 

■::::::;i 

Soil  of  sandy 

"      marah  and  swamp 

rarions  soib 

Tolal 1 

■'     chalk 

"    gravel 

■'    Btoney 

18 

and  of  this  one-half  is  cultivable;  9  parts  meadow;  4^  vineyards;  ]5 
woods  and  forests ;  15  downs,  pastures,  and  heaths,  &c. ;  the  remainder 
being  occupied  in  a  variety  of  ways,  or  consisting  of  cities,  roads,  canals,  &.c. 
The  coast  of  France  along  the  English  Channel  is  generally  irregular 
in  its  outline,  and  forma  two  great  bays,  which  are  separated  by  the  penin- 
sula of  Coteutin  or  La  Manche.  The  north-eastern  part  of  the  coast  is 
low  and  shelving,  and  lined  in  many  places  with  sand  hlHs.  About  Cape 
Gris-nez  there  are  cliffs,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  the 
coast  is  skirted  with  rocks.  The  coast  of  the  western  bay  is  rocky,  broken 
by  numerous  inlets,  and  hned  with  many  rocky  islands.  The  western  coast 
of  Finisterre  or  Bretagne  is  lofty  or  precipitous,  from  which  it  becomes 
gradually  lower,  until  at  L'Orient,  and  further  to  the  south-east,  it  termi- 
nates in  low,  clayey  and  muddy  flats,  in  which  the  sea  forms  various  inlets, 
chiefly  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  The  headlands,  however,  and  the 
numerous  islands  off  the  shore,  are  still  of  the  same  hard  rock,  but  slightly 
covered  with  soil,  and  in  some  parts  rising  into  rugged  precipices.  To  the 
south  of  the  Loire  the  coast  ia  less  broken,  and  to  the  Gironde  low,  and 
lined  with  salt  marshes.  Hence  to  the  Pyrennees  is  one  straight  line  of 
coast  bordered  by  extensive  landes,  and  only  at  distant  intervals  with  meadows 
and  cultivated  fields.  The  soil,  however,  is  not  wholly  unproductive,  and 
numbers  of  sheep  find  pasture  in  its  heathy  covering.  The  soil  also  abounds 
with  iron  ore,  which  is  smelted  with  the  charcoal  made  from  the  pine  forests, 
which  are  extensive  in  these  regions.  The  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  is 
characterised  by  a  number  of  lagoons,  separated  from  the  sea  by  narrow 
strips  of  land.  Near  Toulon  the  coast  assumes  a  bolder  character,  and  along 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa  becomes  high  and  broken. 

iologieal  point  of  view,  France  is  one  of  the  moat  interesting 
in  the  world.  It  contains  formations  of  every  description,  from 
the  non-fossiliferous  strata  to  those  of  tertiary  and  alluvial,  and  likewise 
igneous  rocks,  from  the  older  granite  and  trap  to  the  comparatively 
more  recent  extinct  volcanic.  The  Alps  and  Pyrennees  abound  in  mica- 
elate  and  gneiss.  In  Bretagne  is  exhibited  the  older  grauwacke-slate, 
including  large  crystals  of  curious  mineral  chiastolite.  From  the  centre  to 
the  soutli  of  France,  and  in  the  north-east,  the  Silurian  system  is  developed, 
containing  impressions  of  that  strange  animal — the  trilobite.  In  the  north- 
east it  underlies  the  coal  formation,  and  in  the  Vosges  it  is  metaliferous. 
The  coa!  formation  in  France,  as  in  Britain,  is  generally  unaccompanied 
with  iron-stone,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  affects  the  manufacturing 
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s  of  the  country,  Tor  although  iroii-etone  is  found,  it  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  fuel  necessary  for  smelting  it.  In  Normandy  there  is  a  small  coal 
field,  but  the  most  abundant  deposits  occur  in  the  central  parts  and  in  the 
south-east.  The  coal  fields  east  of  Boulogne  extend  eastward  into  Belgium, 
and  are  very  extensive.  Although  considerable  coal  is  wrought,  still  the 
quantity  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption,  nor  is  the  quality  so  good  as  either 
the  English  or  Scotch.  Red  sand-stone  's  found  'n  nany  parts,  and  varie- 
gated sand-stone,  marl,  gypsum,  lime  stone  and  rotk-salt,  are  found  from 
the  Ardennes  to  the  Vosges. 

The  geology  of  France,  however  has  been  brought  most  prominently 
into  notice  by  the  contents  of  its  tert  ary  biu>  n  Tl  e  strata  of  which  that 
is  composed,  consist  of  four  principal  n  asses  The  first  or  lowest  is  a 
marine  deposit;  the  second  is  fresh  ate  tl  rd  marine  again,  and  the 
fourth  or  upper,  fresh  water,  evincing  as  many  changes  in  the  relative  level 
of  the  sea  and  land.  The  lowest  fresh  water  contains  much  gypsum  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  from  which  the  plaster  of  Paris  is  made.  From  this  mass  of 
the  group  have  been  disinterred  numerous  organic  remains  of  extinct  animals 
Cuvier  cU     fi  d  d    g       h  '  m'     1      u  from  which 

he  deduced        hb  hm  d  osdh    world  a  crea- 

tion not  p  k  h  d       M      mal      b      iging  to  the 

following      d       h  d  a     od  n        p  chydetmata, 

ruminanlia      d  M  h        m  ud  d  e  orders  had 

some  rese    b  ph         h  pp  p      m         h  n  tapir,  hog, 

horse,  dee      h         &-  p     fi  d  ff     n         ough  at  the 

same  time  h  n      p        h         h         ra  the  existing 

races.     O  d     h    fi  &  the  tertiary 

era,  becom  g      V  mb  hells,  in  very 

perfect  sh  p  ,  d  P         B       ,         'hich,  as  we 

approach  from  the  older  to  the  newer,  the  shells  become  more  like  to  the 
recent  species,  and  are  found  in  greater  numbers.  The  remains  of  birds 
and  insects  have  also  been  discovered.  Involve  ' 
of  Auvergne,  and  in  some  other  places,  similar 
in  the  tertiary  strata. 

Of  the  66  departments  of  France,  85  contribute  somewhat  to  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Republic ;  that  of  Gers  is  the  only  exception.  There  ate 
thirty-six  coal-fields  in  thirty  departments.  The  most  important  are  those 
of  the  Loire,  which  extend  over  an  area  of  42,000  acres,  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Rhone,  by  which  their  products  are  conveyed  to  Mar- 
seilles, Paris,  &.C.  The  next  in  importance  are  those  of  Nord,  Saone,  and 
Loire ;  Avignon,  Garde,  and  Calvados ;  the  produce  raised  in  the  remain- 
ing departments  is  very  small.  Of  late  years  the  productiveness  of  the 
mmes  has  greatly  increased,  but  is  yet  very  far  from  having  reached  its 
limit.  In  1814,  the  annual  quantity  raised  was  less  than  700,000  tons; 
now  it  amounts  to  nearly  3,000,000  tons.  In  the  production  of  iron, 
France  ranks  next  to  England.  There  are  twelve  distinct  localities,  or 
districts,  in  which  the  making  of  iron  is  prosecuted.  Theproduction  of  other 
metals  is  of  little  or  no  commercial  importance.  The  whoie  value  of  lead, 
silver,  antimony,  copper,  and  magnesia,  is  insignificant.  There  are  eleven 
or  twelve  lead  mines,  and  five  mines  from  which  copper  is  abstracted. 
Salt  is  made  in  various  parts  oi  the  republic ;  but  the  principal  place  of 
production  is  the  Salines  de  I'Est,  near  the  small  town  of  Salines,  in  the 
department  of  Jura.  Bay  salt  is  evaporated  on  the  southern  coast.  France 
contains  343  mineral  springs,  many  of  which  are  collected  in  baths,  for  the 
accommodation  of  invalids.     Mount  Jura  supplies  asphaltum.     The  neigb- 
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borhood  of  Paris  abounds  with  quarries  of  freestone,  and  the  houses  of  that 
city  are  cliiefly  constructed  of  this  material.  There  are  marble  quarries  in 
seceral  of  the  mountain  districts,  but  not  in  situations  to  admit  of  exporta- 
tion. The  number  of  persons  depending  on  mining  operations  is  about 
300,000,  and  the  annual  value  created  by  their  labor  may  be  estimated  at 
$80,000,000. 

The  climate  of  Prance,  though  varying  much  in  different  localities,  is  in 
general  genial,  and  well-adapted  to  extensive  aiid  profitable  agriculture. 
In  the  north-west  it  assimilates  in  some  degree  to  that  of  England,  and  rain 
is  frequent.  Here  the  country  is  well-adapted  to  pasturage ;  and,  as  in 
England,  the  principal  objects  of  culture  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
such  fruit  as  apples,  pears,  and  cherries ;  also  hemp,  flax,  and  rape-seed. 
It  ia  in  this  division  of  France  alone  that  the  natural  pastures  are  rich  and 
extensive.  Here  also  the  oak,  ash  and  elm,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  same  species  in  England.     In  the  central  regions,  with  the  exceptio 
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extent.  There  is  a  large  forest  at  Pontamblean,  and  one  still  larger  ti 
north  of  the  Loire,  In  the  vicinity  of  Orleans.  The  forests  near  the  c 
and  along  the  great  rivers,  especially  if  near  large  manufacturing  disti 
have  been  considerably  diminished  in  extent,  and  in  other  parts  the  \i 
of  the  people  for  fuel  have  largely  encroached  upon  the  once  exlei 
woodlands.  The  forests  of  France  indeed  are  fast  disappearing.  During 
the  first  revolution  vast  tracts  were  disposed  of  with  little  economy,  and  at 
the  present  time  they  form  an  item  in  the  resources  of  the  revolutionary 
government;  and  the  satisfactory  regulations  that  had  been  adopted  in  re- 
ference to  cutting  during  the  monarchy  have  been  abolished. 

The  only  useful  plants  really  indigenous  to  Prance  are  ibe  fig,  the  apple, 
the  pear,  the  plum,  and,  perhaps,  we  may  add  the  truffles  of  Angouleme 
and  Perigord.  Many  useful  plants  have  been  naturalized  by  culture. 
The  cherry  and  the  vine  were  first  planted  by  the  Romans ;  the  Greeks 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  introduced  the  olive  and  the  raspberry,  and 
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since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  France  has  acclimatized  the  maize, 
and  numerous  other  plants,  both  of  North  and  South  America.  Asia  and 
Africa  have  also  contributed  to  its  stock.  The  first  gave  her  the  mulberry, 
the  apricot  and  peach,  with  the  almond,  walnut,  and  the  finest  kinds  of  mel- 
ons ;  and  the  latter  the  pomegranate,  which  grows  finely  in  the  southern 
parts.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  grow  wild  in  the  fields. 
The  kidney  bean  white  e  d'  d  tl     1  tt         h        p       d  f    m  India  to 
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observed  since  the  days  of  Pliny  and  Strabo.  Fishery  of  the  molusca  forms 
an  important  branch  of  industry,  and  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  the  inhabi- 
tants derive  their  chief  sustenance  from  oysters  and  muscles.  Lobsters  are 
also  abundant,  and  of  large  size,  furnishing  to  tiie  wealthy  a  much  relished 
luxuvy. 

France  is  a  country  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  propagation  of  insect  life, 
and  all  the  beauty  of  insect  creations,  as  well  as  the  torments  accompanying 
a  prolific  climate,  are  no  strangers  to  the  French.  Several,  of  very  noxious 
habits,  both  of  native  and  foreign  origin,  are  found  in  the  country,  particu- 
larly the  weevil,  scorpion,  the  aphis,  tarantula,  &c.  The  bee  in  the  south 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  wax,  and  the  silk-worm,  habituated 
to  the  climate  since  the  time  of  Louis  XL,  forms  a  great  part  of  the  wealth 
of  Dauphnij.  The  cantharis  or  blistering-fly,  is  likewise  a  denizen  of  the 
southern  departments. 

The  French  are  of  very  mixed  origin.  Few  only  of  the  original  type 
remain.  The  Grjeco-Latin  race,  comprehending  the  French  who  inhabit 
the  north  of  the  Loire,  and  the  country  immediately  south  of  that  river  ■ 
the  Romans,  who  occupy  south  of  the  French,  and  the  Italians,  who  occupv 
Corsica,  include  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  population.  The  first 
two  races  speak  different  languages,  both  nearly  allied  to  the  ancient  Latin 
but  containing  also  words  and  idioms  of  Gothic  origin.  The  Germanic 
race  inhabit  Alsace,  part  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Flemings  are  found  in  the 
northern  departments.  The  Bretons  in  Brittany  belong  to  the  Celtic  race 
wid  speak  a  cognate  dialect  of  the  Welch.  The  Basques  in  the  Low 
Pyrennees,  belong  to  the  Basque  race,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of 
Jews  in  atl  the  large  cities.  These  several  races  are  as  various  in  character 
as  in  origin  and  language,  and  to  the  present  day,  in  a  groat  measure  pre- 
serve the  national  peculiarities  of  their  several  ancestors. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  population  of  France  was  stated 
at  nearly  20,000,000.  In  1791,  a  census  exhibited  it  at  26,363,600.  The 
progress  of  population  has  been  as  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 
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The  number  of  females  was 17,-3.,00O 
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e  eligible  as  voters  at  elections 
s  annexed : 

1st.  Working  Class  or  Paupers 6,585,000 

■  2d.   Manufacturing,  Trading,  and  Agricultnral  Capitalists 997,000 

3d.   Learned  ProfesBions  and  independanl  Incomes 435,000 

4th.  Paid  Officials,  Army,  Navy,  and  Pensions _.     379,000 

Of  these,  belonging  to  the  first  clasa,  5,591,000  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance, 
most  of  them  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  in  the  fourth  class  there  is  also 
a  sad  deficiency  of  knowledge,  as  out  of  1000  recruits,  500  do  not  know 
their  alphabet.  The  mean  duration  of  life  is  32-6  years ;  before  the  first 
revolution  it  was  stated  by  Duvillard  at  2S|  years,  proving  that  a  favorable 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  law  of  mortality,  and  that  a  greater  degree 
of  comfort  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  people  since  that  period. 

Three-fourths  of  the  French  profess  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion;  all 
religions,  however,  are  protected.  The  remaining  fraction  consists  of 
various  sects.  About  1,000,000  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  in  the  southern  departments.  The  Jews  are  met  with 
in  the  large  cities.  In  Doubs  and  Vosgea  there  are  a  few  Anabaptists,  and 
a  new  sect  calling  themselves  the  French  Church  has  lately  appeared : 
they  do  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  have  their  liturgy 
in  French.  The  Protestants  who  adhere  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  or 
the  Lutherans,  have  a  general  consistory,  the  seat  of  which  is  Strasbourg, 
and  six  inspections.  The  Reformed  Protestants  or  Calvinists  have  con- 
sistories, of  which  five  form  a  synod,  and  oratorial  churches  in  fifty-five 
departments.  They  have  a  faculty  of  theology  at  Montaubon.  The  Jews 
have  a  central  consistory  at  Paris,  and  consistorial  synagogues  at  Strasbourg, 
Colmar,  Metz,  Nancy,  Bourdeaux,  and  Marseilles.  Salaries  are  paid  out 
of  the  public  treasury,  and  amount  to  between  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  francs 
a  year.  Cardinals  have  about  $6,600,  archbishops  $4,000,  and  bishops 
$3,000  annual  salaries.  The  Catholic  clergy  number  about  38,000; 
Lutheran  about  400  ;  Calvanist  about  350,  and  Jewish  about  100. 

The  republic  is  divided  into  14  Roman  Catholic  arc hiepj scop al  pro- 
vinces, and  66  bishoprics,  altogether  80  dioceses.     The  dioceses  are  gene- 
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Education  in  France,  though  supported  by  the  government,  is  not  gene- 
ral, but  ia  open  to  all.  The  University  of  France  embraces  the  whole 
system  of  national  education,  and  includes  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  country,  from  the  lowest  schools  up  to  the  greatest  colleges.  The 
supervision  is  entrusted  to  a  council,  and  a  corps  of  inspectors,  and  each 
commune  is  obliged  by  law  to  support  schools  for  elementary  instruction. 
The  number  of  institutions  belonging  to  the  university,  was  lately  as  fol- 
lows: 41  national  colleges,  with  626  professors,  5,779  internal,  and  8,870 
externd  students ;  318  communal  colleges  ;  146  institutions;  1,114  board- 
ing^ohools ;  54  normal  schools ;  and  42,318  primary  schools. 

The  highest  rank  is  that  of  the  "  Facultes."  There  are  six  "  Facultes" 
of  Roman  Catholic  Theology,  and  two  of  Protestant  Theology,  one  Luthe 
ran,  and  one  Calvinistic.  There  are  nine  Facultes  of  law  ;  three  of  medi- 
cine, with  17  secondary  schools ;  eight  of  science,  and  six  of  literature. 
The  facultes  of  Paris  are  highly-distinguished,  and  are  attended  by  a  large 
body  of  students.  No  student  is  eligible  to  the  facultes  of  law,  physic  or 
divinity,  until  he  has  received  diplomas  in  science  and  literature.  The 
classes  have  thus  been  enumerated  by  M,  Benoiston  de  Chateauneiif, : 
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From  this  it  appears  that  only  about  one-sixteenth  of  all  the  children 
receive  any  education;  and  alas !  to  such  are  now  entrusted  the  destinies 
of  France.  These,  however,  comprise  only  one  portion  of  the  schools — 
there  are  a  large  number  of  others,  but  chiefly  devoted  to  one  single  branch 
of  knowledge ;  as  the  school  of  charts ;  the  school  of  roads  and  bridges ; 
of  geographers  ;  engineers ;  millers ;  singing  and  declamation  ;  fine  arts  ; 
mathematics,  drawing,  commerce,  and  industry ;  the  forest  school ;  agri- 
cultural schools ;  school  of  arts  and  trades  ;  school  of  the  army  staff;  mili- 
tary schools ;  and  a  variety  of  others,  all  intended  to  prepare  youth  for  a 
chosen  profession.  The  Ecole  Potytechnique  of  Paris,  above  all,  is  of 
more  extended  value,  and  in  its  studies  embraces,  as  its  name  implies,  the 
pursuit  of  universal  knowledge.  The  object  of  this  institution  is  national, 
and  intended  to  supply  men  capable  of  undertaking  any  department  of  na- 
tional inquiry.  The  students  are  uniformed,  and  are  kept  under  military 
discipline.     Selected  from  the  ablest  youths  of  France,  listening  to  the 
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ablest  lecturers,  aided  by  the  best  books,  and  liaving  their  attention  seldom 
distracted  from  their  studies,  the  el6ves  of  the  Polytechnique  are  highly 
distinguished  for  their  proficiency,  which  is  the  result  of  their  studious  re- 
tirement, 

France  has  constituted  herself  a  Republic,  and,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion voted  by  the  National  Assembly,  4th  November,  1848,  democratic,  one 
and  indivisible.  Its  principles  are  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  and  its  basis 
family,  labor,  property,  and  public  order.  The  first  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion recognises  that  "  the  sovereignty  resides  in  the  totality  of  the  French 
people."  By  the  2d,  the  rights  of  the  citizen  are  guaranteed  l  no  one  can 
be  arrested  except  in  accordance  with  the  laws — a  man's  house  is  inviolable 
— no  one  can  be  removed  from  his  natural  judges — the  death  penalty  for 
political  offences  is  abolished — slavery  cannot  exist  on  French  territory — 
all  religions  are  exercised,  and  the  ministers  of  all  supported  by  the  state — 
the  right  of  assembling  and  petitioning  is  secured — the  press  is  free  and 
subject  to  no  censorship — teaching  is  free,  but  under  the  supervision  of  the 
state — public  employment  is  open  to  all — all  titles  of  nobility,  class,  or  caste, 
are  abolished  forever — the  public  debt  is  guaranteed — every  one  is  to  be 
taxed,  but  no  tax  can  be  levied  except  according  to  the  laws,  and  direct 
taxes  can  only  be  accorded  for  one  year.  Such  are  the  chief  provisions  for 
the  citizens. 

The  legislative  power  is  lested  m  a  single  assembly,  to  consist  of  700 
members,  including  those  from  Algeria  and  the  colonies,  which  now  con- 
stitute an  integral  part  ot  the  Republic,  but  when  it  is  necessary  to  revise 
the  constitution,  it  is  to  be  raised  to  900  members.  Population  is  the  basis 
for  election,  suffrage  is  direct  and  universal,  and  votes  are  taken  by  ballot. 
All  Frenchmen,  21  )ears  of  age,  and  not  disqualified  by  law,  may  vote,  and 
all  electors,  25  years  of  age,  are  eligible  for  election  to  public  offices.  Pro- 
perty neither  qualihes  nor  di^quahfies.  No  member  of  the  Assembly  is 
eligible  for  any  remuneratmg  public  office  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Legislature.  The  Representatives  are  elected  by  Departments,  and  the 
duration  of  an  Assembly  is  limited  to  three  years,  when  it  is  renewed  in  its 
entirety.  The  Assembly  is  declared  .permanent,  and  during  any  proroga- 
tion, a  commission  composed  of  members  of  committees,  and  twenty-five 
representatives,  named  by  the  Assembly  by  ballot,  will  have  the  right  to 
call  together  the  Assembly  In  case  of  emergency.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  has  the  same  right,  Membeis  are  declared  to  be  not  represen- 
tatives of  the  department  in  which  they  are  elected,  but  of  all  France. 
They  cannot  receive  instructions — their  persons  are  inviolable,  nor  can  a 
representative  be  arrested  for  crime  except  by  permission  of  the  Assembly. 
Members  must  receive  pay.  The  sittings  of  the  Assembly  are  public, 
but  the  Assembly  may  form  itself  into  a  secret  committee.  The  presence 
of  half  the  members  and  one  over  is  necessary  to  form  a  quorum.  No  bills, 
except  in  an  emergency,  can  be  passed,  unless  read  thrice,  at  intervals  of 
five  whole  days — the  emergency  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Executive  is  deiecated  to  a  citizen  who  receives  the  title  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  He  must  be  a  native  Frenchman,  35  years  of  age  at 
least,  and  must  never  have  lost  the  quality  of  Frenchman.  The  President 
is  elected  for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  four  succeeding  years. 
The  Vice-President,  and  his  relations  to  the  sixth  degree,  are  excluded  for 
a  like  term.  The  President  is  elected  by  ballot,  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes,  and  by  direct  suffrage.  The  Vice-President  is  appointed  by  the 
Assembly,  out  of  a  list  of  three  candidates  presented  by  the  President.    The 
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National  assembly  is  judge  of  elections.  The  powers  and  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  ss  Mow  :  he  may,  through  his  ministers,  bring  in  bills  before  the 
Assembly — he  shall  watch  over  and  secure  the  execution  of  the  laws dis- 
pose of  the  armed  force,  but  not  take  immediate  command — every  year  he 
mast  lay  before  the  Assembly  a  full  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, &c.~-he  shall  negociate  and  ratify  treaties,  but  no  treaty  is  conclusive 
without  the  assent  of  the  Assembly — he  cannot  enter  «pon  a  war  without 
consent— he  has  the  pardoning  power— he  is  lodged  at  the  public  expense, 
and  receives  a  salary  of  six  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year — he  is  the  gen- 
eral appointing  power— he  and  his  ministers  are  responsible 

Intermediary  between  the  President  and  Assembly  there  is  a  council  of 
slate,  of  which  the  Vice-President  is  President.  This  council  has  advisory 
and  controllmg  powers  over  the  administration,  acting  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  British  Privy  Council.  The  members  are  appointed  each 
for  SIX  months,  by  the  Assembly,  and  half  renewed  in  the  two  first  months 
of  each  new  legislature  by  secret  ballot  and  by  an  absolute  majority  They 
are  indefinitely  re-ehgible,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  dismissed  except  by 
the  assembiy,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President. 

The  several  departments,  arrondissements,  districts,  and  communes,  are 

to  be  maintained  as  pre-existing.     In  each  department  there  is  a  prefect, 

S        ^      "      ' .    /  I    f  P       cture  i  in  each  arrondissement  a  sub^ 

P  "  °  council ;    nevertheless,  only  a  single 

**        '^  h  is  divided  into  several  districts ;  and 

"  """  ^  composed  of  a  mayor,  his  assistants, 

andmnpco  Apalaw  fixes  the  composition  and  duties  of 

""  "  Th  g  d  municipal  councils  are  elected  by  the 

•^         "n  strict,  one  member  being  elected  from 

"  "  "    g  The  president,  with  the  advice  of  the 

nd  order  new  elections. 

J  <J   g  e   name  of  the  French  people.     All 

P  but  in  cases  where  publication  may 

11  m    als,  the  proceedings  may  be  close,  and 

™      ■"  P  gi''en-     Trial  by  jury  is  maintained. 

*  °  rally  appointed  by  the  President :  the 

"  T  w  ourts,  &,c.,  are  opecified  jn  the  consti- 

'^''    P  p      d        he  National  Guards,  and  of  the  army 

?,  b         d      E  F  man  is  bound  to  be  a  soldier.     The 

^  ic  force  is  essentially  obedient.     No 

live  assembly."     Such  is  a  brief  out- 

—     m  y  be  altered.     It  is  confided  to  the 

■'  g  "1  y  Frenchman. 

J  fi       p      d  the  republic  took  place  on  the  lOth 

d  D      mbe      84        d  ted  in  the  election  of  Prince  Napoleon 

;^         **       P  em    ority.     His  greatest  competitor  for  the 

digni^  was  Gen.  Cavaignae,  who  had  for  some  time  previously  exercised 
the  office  of  President  of  the  National  Assembly.  This  issue  was  received 
without  a  murmur,  and  the  people  generally  have  accepted  the  Prince  in 
goo<l  failh  as  President,  and  not,  as  some  will  have  it,  as  heir  to  the  empire. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certam  that  the  name  rather  than  the  man  was 
m  this  instance  made  president,  and  such  a  result  seems  to  point  to  the 
resuscitation  of  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  line  of  Napoleon 

The  public   revenues   of   the   Republic   are   derived    from   a   number 
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of  taxes  on  lani3s,  houses,  and  other  property :  persona!  contributions ; 
licenses  on  trades  and  professions,  &>c.,  which  constitute  the  direct  taxes. 
The  indirect  taxes  are  from  excise  duties  on  articles  of  consumption,  stamp 
duties,  lottery  and  gaming-house  licenses,  &,c.  Considerable  revenue  is 
also  derived  from  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  and  gunpowder— from  the  post- 
office,  and  from  the  octroi,  or  custom-duties  on  articles  entering  large 
towns,  one-tenth  of  which  is  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  and  the  remani- 
der  is  used  by  the  local  authorities.  The  external  customs  form  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  nauonal  income.  The  average  annual  revenue  from  all 
sources,  during  the  monarchy,  was  about  1,000,000,000  francs,  or 
$180,000,000.  In  some  years  the  expenditures  have  exceeded  this  amount 
one-third ;  and  since  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe  the  expense  of  organizing 
the  government,  and  otherwise  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  it  has 
increased  it  far  beyond  all  precedent.  The  national  debt  of  France  is  about 
$1,350,000,000,  and  the  interest  about  $75,000,000.  The  system  of  col- 
lecting and  managing  the  revenue  is  simple  and  precise.  On  the  proposal 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  the  Assembly  annually  votes  the  amount  of  im- 
posts, and  divides  them  among  the  86  departments,  according  to  their  ex- 
tent, industry,  population,  and  supposed  ability,  the  amount  of  the  direct 
contribution.  The  prefect,  with  the  advice  of  the  departmental  council 
divides  among  the  arrondissements  the  sum  total  with  which  the  department 
is  charged.  The  sub-prefect,  assisted  by  the  council  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment,  subdivides  the  allotment  among  the  cantons  and  communes,  and 
finally,  the  maires,  with  the  municipal  councils,  and  "  commissaires  repar- 
titeurs,"  assign  to  each  individual  the  portion  he  is  to  pay.  As  the  indirect 
contributions  are  levied  upon  articles  of  consumption,  the  amount  payable 
by  the  citizens  cannot  be  fixed,  as  it,  of  course,  depends  on  the  wealth  and 
wants  of  each.  The  collection  of  these  is  entrusted  to  several  administra- 
tions, entirely  independent  of  each  other,  but  ail  responsible  to  the  minister 
of  finance.  These  are  the  administration  of  Direct  Contributions  ;  of  in- 
direct Contributions,  of  the  Enregistrement  and  Domaines ;  of  the  Posies ; 
of  the  Customs,  and  of  the  Forests.  Besides  these  special  administrations, 
there  are  some  other  receipts  of  small  amount ;  but  all  the  public  revenues, 
however  collected,  come  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  the  treasury, 
called  particular  receivers  and  general  receivers,  who,  in  turn,  hand  them 
over  to  the  payers,  another  class  of  treasury  agents,  specially  charged  with 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  government  On  the  order  of  the  Minister 
funds  are  transmitted  to  Paris,  or  other  parts,  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  public  service.  A  receiver-general  is  stationed  in  each  department, 
and  in  each  sub-prefecture  there  is  a  particular  receiver. 

The  operations  of  all  these  boards  are  superintended  by  special  inspec- 
tors whose  duties  e.ttend  to  the  examination  of  the  accounts  even  of  the 
smallest  localities.  And  at  last,  when  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  verified 
the  accounts  to  the  Cour  des  Comptes,  the  seat  of  which  is  in  Pans,  and  which 
has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  finally  examining  the  accounts  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  of  balancing  and  settling  all  intromissions 
connected  with  the  revenue. 

There  are  some  fruits  for  which  France  is  famous.  A  particular  kind 
of  cherry  {cerassus  syheslris)  which  abounds  in  the  Vosges,  yields  a  Ur- 
chenwasser  (cherry  brandy)  not  inferior  to  any  that  can  be  had  in  the  Black 
forest  of  Swabia.  The  fruit  of  the  plum  trees  forms  a  considerable  branch 
of  trade  in  the  departments  of  Var,  Lot  and  Garonne,  Indre  and  Loire. 
The  finest  fruits  of  the  country  round  Paris  are  the  chasselas  or  raisins  of 
Fontaiiibleau,  the  peach  of  Moutreuil,  and  the  cherry  of  Montmorencv. 
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extent.     I  p  t«d    h     5  000  000  w  planted  with  vines, 

and  that  the  annual  value  ol  wines  and  spirits  produced  varies  little  from 
$130,000,000  annually,  of  which  only  an  eighteenth  part  is  exported.  The 
best  brandy  is  distilled  Id  the  vicinity  of  Garonne. 

Among  the  other  more  important  articles  of  culture  are — madder,  saffron, 
and  hope.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  restricted  by  law  to  certain  districts. 
In  the  following  table  a  recapitulation  of  the  computed  annual  values  of  the 
principal  products  is  exhibited. 


Wine $130,000,000 

Hemp 0,000,000 

EawSilk 3,000,000 


J3H,000,000 
13,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 


And  the  quantities  and  values  of  cereal  products  appear 


Wheat,  bni 

Bye  and  Mixed  Com, 

Buckwheat, 

Barley, 

Peas  and  Beans, 

Potatoes, 

Oats, 

Maize  or  Indian  Com, 


150  000,000 $180,000,0( 

85  000,000 70.000,01 

"6  000,000 13,000,01 


Total.. 


.-8375,000,000 


Wild  animals  are  not  so  numerous  m  France  as  in  Germany,  because 
neither  the  forests  nor  the  mountains  are  spread  over  so  great  an  extent  of 
country.  The  black  and  brown  heir  mhab  t  the  Pyrennees ;  the  lynx  is 
found  in  the  High  Alps  ;  and  the  chamo  s  and  wild  goat  are  still  seen  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  di  tricts  Squirrels  are  abundant  in  the  forests. 
The  yellow  martin  is  found  in  some  of  t!  e  departments,  and  the  marmot  in 
the  mountwn  regions.  The  ermme  and  hamster  inhabit  the  Vosges  and 
Alsace.  The  smaller  quadrupeds  are  everywhere.  The  water-rat  and 
otler  frequent  the  marshes,  and  the  badger  digs  its  burrow  in  the  remote 
woods.  And  in  many  of  the  provinces  the  pole-cat,  the  fox  and  the  weazle 
still  prey  upon  the  poultry  yaids  In  all  the  large  forests  the  wolf  finds  a 
refuge,  and  by  frequent  descents  on  the  pastures  prove  destructive  to  the 
sheep.  Whea  these,  however  become  ^ery  troublesome,  a  general  hunt  is 
got  up,  and  the  neighborhoods  thinned  of  these  offensive  animals. 

The  sheep  is  reared  throughout  France  but  as  a  wool-bearing  animal  it 
has  not  improved  much  by  the  attention  ot  man      The  merino  was  introduced 
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in  1787,  and  has  since  been  distributed  to  tlie  sliepherds.  Wiiere  this  has 
been  done  the  fleece  has  doubled  in  weight,  and  the  value  of  wool  at  the 
present  time  is  about  $  18,000,000  annually.  Still,  in  the  less  improved  parts 
of  the  country,  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  or  to  the 
improvement  of  the  staple. 

The  total  number  of  beeves  in  France  is  stated  at  about  13,000,000. 
They  are  of  14  or  15  different  species,  aud  in  the  central  and  southern 
departments  are  much  used  for  agricultural  draught.  The  cattle  are  not  so 
fine  conditioned  as  those  of  England,  nor  is  there  much  judgment  shown  in 
pasturing  them.  Comparatively  little  butter  is  made  in  the  south,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  olive  oil,  but  in  the  north  it  is  generally  used.  Cheese  is 
comparatively  scarce.  Neither  is  the  horse,  either  in  numbers,  size  or 
beauty,  equal  to  those  of  England.  They  are  remarkably  strong  ;  of  the 
whole  number  more  than  one  half  belong  to  the  northern  provinces.  The 
ass  is  a  degenerate  animal  in  comparison  with  its  congener  of  Spain.  Hogs, 
of  which  there  are  three  species,  are  very  plentiful,  and  fatten  well.  In  some 
departments  poultry  is  not  the  least  valuable  stock.  The  fowls  of  Caux 
form  a  distinct  variety.  The  ash-colored  goose  attains  a  great  size  in 
Languedoc  and  other  places,  and  the  manner  of  feeding  the  goose  and  duck 
renders  their  livers  excessively  large,  and  gives  them  a  delicacy  much  prized 
by  the  gourmand.  The  geese  around  Strasbourg  and  the  ducks  of  Toulouse 
are  thus  tortured  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  the  Parisians.  Of  wild  birds  all 
the  common  species  of  Europe  are  plentiful ;  besides  which,  flamingoes  from 
Africa,  the  witwall  and  the  midwall  of  Candia,  and  other  foreign  birds, 
frequent  the  southern  coast.  Among  the  singing  birds  are  the  gold-finch, 
the  linnet,  and  the  bull-finch.  In  the  central  parts  the  red  partridge  is  not 
rare,  but  in  the  southern  the  grey  is  more  common,  Wood-cocka  and  snipes 
are  abundant  in  Picardy  and  Auvergne.  The  coasts  of  the  channel  are 
frequented  by  the  plover,  the  widgeon,  the  sea  lark,  and  the  wild  duck,  of 
which  a  great  many  are  sent  to  Paris. 

For  miiitary  purposes  France  is  divided  into  twenty-one  provinces,  styled 
military  divisions.  The  chiefs  of  these  are  lieutenant-generals,  who  have 
under  them  as  many  field-marshals  as  there  are  departments  in  their  re- 
spective divisions,  and  under  the  command  of  these  officers  are  placed  the 
troops  in  each  department.  The  administration  devolves  on  a  Corps  d'In- 
tendance,  and  in  the  capital  of  each  division  there  is  an  Intendant,  and  a 
sub-intendant  in  each  sub-division. 

The  maritime  regions  are  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  which  are 
again  sub-divided  into  quartiers,  A  maritime  prefect,  who  takes  charge  of 
the  ports,  is  stationed  in  each  arrondissement,  and  supervises  the  whole  coast 
defence  of  his  district.  The  forts  and  naval  stations  are  highly  distinguished 
for  their  efficiency,  and  some  of  the  strong-holds  are  reckoned  among  the 
most  secure  in  Europe,  The  fortifications  of  Paris  and  Lyons  are  instances 
of  such.  The  whole  number  of  fortified  places  is  131 ;  of  which,  21  are  of 
the  first  class,  48  of  the  second,  and  52  of  the  third.  The  chief  naval 
stations  and  dock-yards  are  those  of  Brest,  Toulon,  Rochefort,  Cherbourg, 
and  L'Orient.     Corvettes  are  also  built  at  Bayonne,  Nantes,  and  St.  Servan. 

The  French  have  always  been  fond  of  military  glory,  and  have  invariably 
placed  the  moat  unhesitating  confidence  in  their  prowess  in  war.  With  them 
war  ia  a  paaaion.  Most  splendid  success  has,  indeed,  in  numerous  instances, 
crowned  their  efforts,  and  yet  no  nation  has  ever  experienced  greater 
reverses  or  more  signal  defeats. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  present  constitution  and  force  of  the 
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f  Infantry  of  the  Line; 
£,    Light  Infantry, 
5  I  Foot  Chasseurs : 
-.«{Zuaves,(b  Algeria-.) 
S     AtHosQ  Light  rnfantry: 
^  I  Discipline  Legion; 

I,  Foreign  Legion ; 

fOarabiniera ; 
Cuirasaierfl! 
Dragoons : 
Lancera : 
Chaaseara: 
Huzzars : 
African  Chasaenra: 
t^  f  Artillery 
«  j  Artillery; 

^  1  Workmen! 

B  LArtdUaiy  train:  6  sqaadrons  of   8  companies  each. 

IV.  Enginaera : — 3  regimenla,  eaoh  of  2  battaliona  of  8  eompaniefl,  whereof  1 1 

of  minecB  and  aappera;  besides  a  company  of  aapporB-oonducteurs  for  eai 

meiit,  and  2  companies  of  workmen. 


D  bnttaliana,  each  of  8  componiea. 


ig  2  regiments  of  3  battalioi 


of  15  batteries  each,  (3  horse,  and  13  foot.) 
14     do.  (2  horse,and  12  foot.) 

13  companies, 


a  f  Genii 

I  !  voiti 


£  I  Horsemen:  i 

^  ]  Cannoneers!  13 

.     Engineers:  1 

^  V  Geiidarmerie !  2 

VII.  Ordnance:— 1  battalion  of  workmi 
rons  of  miiitstj  baggage  train,  and  4 


The  gradations  of  military  rank  are — sub-lieutenant,  lieutenant,  captain, 
ch6f d'escadron,  colonel,  marechal  decamp,  lieutenant-general,  and  mar- 
shal of  France.  Promotion  cannot  be  purchased  as  in  England,  and  not 
often  obtained  by  speciai  order  : — more  than  half  the  promotions  take  place 
by  seniority.  The  number  of  marshaJs  of  France,  the  highest  officers  in 
the  army,  is  fixed  at  eight  in  time  of  peace,  and  may  be  increased  to  twelve 
in  time  of  war.  The  army  in  its  entirety  amounts  in  general  to  between 
300,000  and  500,000  men  ;  but  in  time  of  war  every  Frenchman  is  liable  to 
conscription — "every  Frenchman  is  a  soldier." 

The  French  liave  of  late  years  been  making  great  efforts  to  become 
a  naval  power,  and  not  content  with,  the  laurels  they  have  won  on  land, 
have  sought  vent  for  their  ambition  on  the  ocean.  They  have  never,  how- 
ever, rendered  themselves  formidable  on  this,  lo  them  a  new  element.  The 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  the  minor  conflicts  of  the  last  war,  almost  annihila-" 
ted  the  naval  force  of  the  French.  Since  the  peace,  however,  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  buildup  a  navy  have  been  evinced.  As  early  as  1631,  France 
had  60,000  seamen,  and  in  1791  she  had  100,000,  commanding  82  ships  of  the 
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line  and  73  frigates.  There  were  in  commission  lat  January,  1840, 
—ships  of  the  line  13,  from  80  to  ISOguas;  frigates  13;  corvettes  19; 
brigs  33 ;  gun-brigs  9  ;  schooners,  cutters,  advice-boats,  transports,  Si,c. 
57S  ;  and  steam-vessels  25.  The  naval  force  was  fixed  in  1837  at  4B  ships 
of  the  line,  50  frigates,  40  steamers,  and  190  smaller  vessels ;  but  only  one- 
half  the  ships  and  frigates  were  to  be  launched,  and  the  other  half  to  be 
kept  on  the  stocks  in  various  stages  of  completion,  but  this  has  been  some- 
what altered  since.  The  annexed  table  will  exhibit  the  number  and  capacity 
of  each  class  of  vessels  in  1845,  which  comprises  the  latest  returns  on  this 
head; 

In  Coumission. 


Ships  of  the  Line 17 

1,598 
1,184 

U4 

Oorvettea 17 

Schooners,  Cutters,  &c. ..  37 

Traneporta,  &c 33 

Bteatn  Frigates 5 

Steam  Corvettea 3 

Steam  yessala  of  small  aize.*l 

Total S15 

122 
133 
7G 
62 
209 

4,293 

Niailir.    Oimi.    Few 


_  _  7 


Total  guns,  when  all  armed,  8,928;  men  and  boys  in  service  in  1845, 
27,554.     The  steam  navy  is  to  be  increased  to  100  vessels  in  the  whole. 

From  these  statistics  it  is  deduced  that  France,  next  to  Great  Britain,  is 
the  largest  naval  power  in  the  world. 

As  connected  principally,  though  not  exclusively,  with  the  army  and 
navy,  we  may  mention  the  "  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,"  which  was 
instituted  by  Napoleon.  The  usual  title  to  admission  is  the  discharge  of 
important  duties,  either  civil  or  military,  and  in  time  of  war  the  performance 
of  some  act  of  great  bravery.  The  grades  are  : — 1.  Chevaliers,  of  whom 
the  number  is  unlimited  ;  2.  Officers,  limited  by  the  laws  of  the  order  to 
2,000  ;  3.  Commanders,  limited  to  400  ;  4.  Grand  Officers,  to  160  ;  and  5. 
Grand-Crosses,  to  90.  These  laws,  however,  have  been  superseded,  and  a 
larger  number  of  officers  instituted.  The  order  embraces  from  50,000  to 
60,000  in  all.  Their  reward  is  the  "  honor  of  the  thing,"  and  sundry 
decorations. 

Trade  and  industry  in  France,  previous  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  had 
been  little  developed.  That  prince,  by  wise  government,  gave  an  impulse 
to  both,  and  extended  commercial  relations  with  several  countries.  He 
received  Italian  vforkmen  iuto  his  dominions,  repressed  the  excesses  of 
the  Norman  pirates,  and  drew  manufacturers  from  tlie  cloisters  to  spread 
them  throughout  the  country.  The  feudal  times  followed,  and  blighted  the 
rising  prosperity,  and  until  the  period  of  Philippe  Augustus  the  barons 
kept  the  artizans  in  subjection.  On  the  return  of  the  crusaders  from  the 
Holy  Land,  a  taste  for  luxury  was  introduced,  and  from  this  period  may  be 
dated  the  permanent  prospects  of  French  manufactures.  St.  Lotiis,  Charles 
Vn.,  Francis  I.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIV.,  all  encouraged  this  by  wise 
laws,  or  by  drawing  into  requisition  the  resources  and  luxuries  of  the  king- 
dom. Agriculture  felt  the  force  of  circumstances  and  leapt  from  its 
barbarity ;  new  branches  of  industry  were  introduced,  new  roads  to  the 
interior  were  built,  and  new  markets  thrown  open  to  foreign  commerce. 
The  artizans  of  Venice  and  Flanders  filled  the  workshops  of  France,  and 
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the  prospecis  opened  brighter  every  day.  On  the  death  of  Colbert,  and  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  A.  D.  1685,  all  these  bright  prospects 
were  ruined.  From  this  period  French  industry  pined  under  monopolies 
and  corporations.  The  revolution  of  1789,  however,  once  more  opened  to 
the  French  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  industry.  Science  then  came  to 
its  aid,  and  in  a  few  years  enabled  Frenchmen  to  supply  the  numberless 
demands  made  upon  their  genius  and  labor  by  the  state  of  warfare  in  which 
France  so  long  remained  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Its  progress  since  has 
been  sure,  and  with  the  short  exceptions  of  the  years  1814-15,  entirely 
successful. 

Agriculture  is  differently  pursued  in  the  several  portions  of  Prance,  and 
the  system  of  culture  as  various.  This  branch  of  national  industry,  how- 
ever, though  not  so  successful  as  in  England  and  the  United  States,  is  far 
advanced.  The  mischievous  system  of  fallows  has,  in  many  places,  given 
way  to  a  regular  succession  of  crops — the  breeds  of  domestic  animals  have 
been  improved — new  lands  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  cul- 
of  new  produce   introduced.     Among  the  latter,  the   beet-root  is  i 


highly  imp    t 
ing  men  ai  d 

There  i 
France ;  a   1 
laws  of  dev 
his  death,      ( 


abiliti 


iof 


farm  of  200 
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f   h    k 
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d   mpl  y 


Id 


h    f 


m       b  d      1 

py  a 

k    1  tarm 

Larg 

hd 

d        Hag 

f  50 

computed,  not 

less  than 

i,  there  being, 
3,000,000  of  such  petty  occupants. 

The  peasantry  of  France  are  extremely  illiterate,  but  are  by  no  means 
slow  or  phlegmatic.  They  exhibit,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  no 
small  degree  of  sprightliness  and  activity  in  the  individual,  with  very  little 
concert  or  combination  in  the  mass.  The  houses  of  the  farmers,  and  still 
more  those  of  the  cottages,  are  poor,  dirty,  and  comfortless ;  their  imple- 
ments are  rude ;  their  harrows  have  wooden  teeth,  and  even  the  ploughs, 
in  some  less  cultivated  districts,  are  almost  entirely  of  the  same  material. 
The  corn  and  hay  is  stacked,  but  not  housed ;  and  the  winnowing  machine 
is  nearly,  and  the  threshing  machine  wholly,  unknown.  Thrashing  with  a 
flail,  or  trampling  out  the  seed  by  horses  or  mules,  are  still  prevalent.  The 
food  of  the  peasantry  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  the  villages  they  inhabit 
are  often  ill-situated  and  ill-built. 

Arts  and  manufactures  have  experienced  a  more  rapid  development  than 
agriculture.  Steam-power  is  now  generally  applied.  Immense  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  arts  of  metallurgy,  dyeing,  the  preparation  of  animal 
substances,  and  in  the  weaving  of  various  kinds  of  cloth ;  but  it  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  cashmeres  and  damasks,  paper,  watches,  and  clocks,  fine 
and  common  pottery,  in  lithography,  in  dyeing  silks  and  cotton  thread  and 
tissue ;  in  paper  staining ;  cutting  and  polishing  crystals ;  the  fabrication 
of  arms  and  the  preparation  of  chemical  substances,  that  the  greatest  pro- 
gress and  improvement  has  been  effected.  Coal  mining  has  been  greatly 
extended,  and  the  establishment  of  a  great  number  of  furnaces,  the  intro- 
duction of  heated  air  into  the  process  of  smelting,  and  the  use,  which  is 
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becoming  daily  more  general,  of  iron  in  buildings,  have  given  a  lively  im- 
pulse to  the  iron  trade. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  diffused. 
The  cloths  of  Sedan,  in  Champagne,  and  Louviera,  in  Normandy,  ate  of 
the  finest  quality.  The  mountain  districts  of  Languedoc,  which  cootain 
immense  flocks  of  sheep,  are  the  seat  of  the  manufactures  of  serges,  tricots, 
and  other  coarse  woollens ;  a  great  part  of  which  is  made  at  home  during 
the  intervals  of  out-door  Jahor.  Rheims  is  the  chief  seat  of  a  highly- 
finished  species  of  woollen  manufacture,  that  of  shawls,  veils,  ladies'  cloth, 
&c.  Similar  articles  are  made  at  Paris,  and  the  French  shawls  in  particu- 
lar now  rival  in  beauty  those  of  Persia  and  the  East.  About  20,000  are 
engaged  in  this  branch. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  first  introduced  in  1770,  and  since  1812 
has  probably  tripled  in  extent  and  importance.  The  principal  districts  en- 
gaged in  this  branch  are  Rouen,  and  the  adjacent  towns  in  Normandy ; 
Lyons  and  Tarrare ;  Lille,  Cambray,  and  other  places  in  French  Flanders ; 
Paris  and  its  neighborhood;  St.  Cluentln,  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and  other 
towns  in  Picardy  ;  Troyes,  and  the  adjacent  towns  in  Champagne ;  Mul- 
hausen,  Bischweiller,  and  other  places  in  Alsace.  The  total  number  of 
persons  employed  seems  to  he  250,000. 

A  large  number  of  people  are  engaged  in  the  linen  manufacture.  In 
the  north  particularly,  every  farmer  covers  a  little  spot  with  hemp  or  flax, 
sufficient  to  employ  hia  wife  and  daughters  in  spinning  during  the  year. 
The  whole  of  Normandy  is  engaged  more  or  less  in  this  important  branch 
of  industry.  Coarse  linens,  canvass,  and  sacking,  are  made  in  Bretagne  ; 
but  Anjon  affords  a  superior  article ;  the  toiles  of  Laval  have  long  been  in 
repute,  and  give  employment  to  more  than  25,000  men.  At  Lille  about 
50,000  hands  are  employed  in  fine  fabrics,  and  in  the  spinning  of  thread. 
Fine  linens  are  manufactured  at  St.  Q,uentin,  and  employ  about  40,000 
persons.  Cambric,  thread,  gauze  and  lawn,  rank  among  the  leading  manu- 
factures of  the  north-east  of  France ;  and  lace,  of  the  most  exquisite  de.- 
scriptions,  is  produced  in  large  quantities  at  Valenciennes,  Dieppe,  Alen- 
§on,  Caen,  Bayeux,  and  Argentan,  There  are  also  largo  manufactures  of 
printed  linens ;  and  the  dyeing  of  linen  thread  gives  rise  to  an  extensive 
trade.  At  Rouen  this  branch  is  carried  on,  and  linen  articles  of  great 
variety  are  there  produced. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  has  long  been  pre-eminent  in  France,  and  the 
finest  descriptions  are  produced.  The  paper  of  Annonay  has  long  been 
famous. 

In  the  manufacture  of  siik,  France  bears  the  palm  from  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Mulberry  trees,  which  are  indispensable  for  the  support  of  the 
silk  worm,  were  introduced  in  the  15th  century,  and  were  first  planted  near 
Tours.  That  town  was  the  earliest  seat  of  this  manufacture,  and  it  was  not 
till  1660  that  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  was  extended  southward.  It  is 
now  common  to  twelve  departments.  Besides  the  native  product,  much 
silk  is  imported,  chiefly  from  Italy.  The  manufacture  is  considered  im- 
portant, and  is  most  largely  carried  on  in  Paris  and  Lyons — in  the  latter 
city  it  gives  employment  to  60,000  or  70,000  persons. 

The  minor  manufactures  of  France  ramify  through  such  a  number  of 
branches,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  notice  them.  Leather  is  manufactured 
to  the  yearly  value  of  65,000,000  francs.  Jewelry,  and  watch  and  clock 
work,  are  made  chiefly  in  Paris.  Paris  is  indeed  remarkable  for  every 
fabric  of  taste  and  luxury.  The  porcelain  of  Si.  Sevres,  and  the  beautiful 
but  expensive  tapestry  of  Gobelins,  are  highly  valued.  Soap,  oil,  liquors, 
hats,  perfumery,  earthenware,  salt-petre  and  other  chemical  articles,  are  also 
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manufactured  to  a,  large  extent.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  chemicals, 
especially  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  the  French  have  long  excelled,  and  their 
articles  have  a  preference  in  all  markets.  The  total  computed  value  of  goods 
manufactured  in  France  is  about  1,600,000,000  francs  annually.  Trade  ia 
much  more  confined,  however,  to  home  consumption  than  in  England. 
The  only  articles  imported  largely  are  cotton  and  silk  ;  little  is  exported, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  productive  industry  is  not  so  liable  to  fluctuations 
as  in  countries  depending  on  others  as  customers. 

The  fisheries  of  France  may  be  divided  into  three  classes;  the  home 
fisheries — the  cod  fisheries  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland — and  the  whale 
fisheries.  The  home  fisheries,  being  little  calculated  for  forming  seamen, 
have  been  neglected,  while  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  extend  the  cod  fishery  of  America.  Enormous  pecuniary  boun- 
ties have  been  allowed  for  its  encouragement,  but  still  with  little  success. 
The  fishery  is  not  flourishing,  and  depends  even  for  existence  on  the  favor 
of  government.  The  whale  fishery  was  established  in  1784,  and  is  still 
carried  on  under  a  system  of  bounties,  with  almost  as  little  success  as  the 
cod  fishery.  Havre  is  the  chief  depot  of  the  whaling  business.  Full  statis- 
tics on  the  fisheries  will  be  found  in  volume  first,  page  73. 

As  a  commercial  nation  France  is  only  second-rate,  and  vastly  inferior  to 
either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  The  productions  of  industry,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  soil,  give  rise  to  a  large  internal  commerce,  but  with 
foreign  countries  exchange  is  comparatively  limited.  The  most  important 
commercial  towns  are  Paris,  Lyons,  Rouen,  St.  Etienne,  Beaucaire,  Aix, 
Toulouse,  Montpelier,  Lille,  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  Mulhausen,  and  Perpignan. 
The  inland  commerce  is  chiefly  transacted  at  fairs,  which  are  held  periodi- 
cally in  alt  the  great  towns  of  the  republic,  and  the  facility  and  cheapness 
of  land-carriage,  by  railroads,  &c.,  are  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  merchant. 
The  extent  of  the  business  effected  cannot  well  be  ascertained.  The  chief 
articles  of  import  from  foreign  countries  are  horses,  cattle,  raw  silk,  tallow, 
peltry,  wool,  leaf  tobacco,  dye  woods,  oil,  various  metals,  hemp,  cotton,  in- 
digo, sulphur,  colonial  produce,  and  spices.  The  principal  exports  consist 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  wines,  brandies,  perfumery,  &.c.,  with 
fruits  and  confectionary.  Paris  itself  furnishes  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the 
whole.  The  ports  are  Marseilles,  Le  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Rochelle.  Dun- 
kerque,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  Bayonne,  &.c.  The  average  annual  value  of 
exports  from  1825  to  1833  was  ^6,302,675  sterling;  and  of  the  imports, 
^4,932,829.  The  following  comparative  returns  of  the  principal  results 
of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  France  with  her  colonies  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, during  the  years  1844,  1845,  and  1846,  will  exhibit  the  movements  it 
has  effected  in  those  years,  and  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  results  of 
the  average  given  above,  will  indicate  a  favorable  advance. 

NUMBER  AND  TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS  EMPLOYED. INWARD. 

French  Vessels 6,392         67D,O06         6,920         746,310         8,13J         879,308 

Foreign      do 10,070      1,359,789       ]0,77.'i      1,439,320       12,113      1,680,290 

Totd 16,462      3,036,855       17,695  2,185,630  20,297  3,560,098 

OUTWARD. 

French  Vessels 5,369         577,033         5,739  651,670  5,595  654,972 

Foreign      do 6,396         674,101         6,813  734,833  6,623  709,806 

Total 11,765     1,251,133      12,553     1,386,492      12,213     1.364,778 
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The  distribution  of  tlie  foreign  commerce  of  France,  and  the  amount  of 
transactions  with  each  country,  ia  exhibited  ia  the  following  table,  which  is 
abstracted  from  the  "  Tableau  General  du  Commerce  de  France  "  for  1846, 
published  by  the  administration  of  Commerce  at  Paris. 

Iv^aneil  ixni  Frmce.  Eiparledfron  France. 

Great  Britain 79,000,000 113,000,000 

United  States 111,000,000 100,000,000 

Sardinia 107,000,000 49,000,000 

Belgium 101,000,000 48,000,000 

Eaaaia 53,000,000 — 

German  Union 47,000,000 63,000,000 

Martinique —        32,000,000 

Turkey 38,000,000 — 

Spaia 36,000,000 73,000,000 

Switzerland 20,000,000 47,000,000 

Algeria —        94,000,000 

The  following  are  the  estimated  amounts  of  the  principal  imports  and 
exports  for  the  same  yeat : 

Cotton,  raw rf."!^.^,,,  114,000,000  fr.    Silks,  fignred 146,000,000  fr. 

Com 90,000,000  Cotton  cloth 140,000,000 

Silk,  caw 77,000,000         Woollen  cloth 100,000,000 

Timber 53,000,000        Winea 46,000,000 

Sagsr 49,000,000        Tovb 33,000,000 

Wool 36,000,000        Hides,  wronght 27,000,000 

Coal 29,000,000         Linen  and  Hemp  cloth 28,000,000 

fchina  and  glass 31,000,000 

The  "  Bank  of  France"  is  the  only  privileged  institution  of  the  kind  in 
the  country.  It  was  first  chaitered  in  1803,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
but  the  period  was  subsequently  prolonged.  The  following  will  exhibit  its 
assets  and  liabilities  on  the  25t!i  June  1846,  a  date  which  we  choose  from 
its  connection  with  the  commercial  statistics  above  given,  and  which  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  vacillating  returns  exhibited  since  the  revolution. 

LiabilHiei. 


4.  Eents,  pnblic  and  reserved 

bonds 58,331,79 

a.  Credits 91,63 

Total 454,465,764  fr. 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  it  issued  notes  of  two  values  only,  viz  :  1,000 
fi-ancs  and  500  francs ;  but  since  that  period  the  law  has  been  modified,  and 
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also  several  issue  branches  been  instituted  in  distant  departments.  The 
bank  is,  under  the  direction  of  a  governor  named  by  the  president,  two 
deputy  governors,  and  a  number  of  directors.  The  branches  are  managed 
by  similar  officers,  who  are  all  accountable  to  the  central  institution,  and 
render  weekly  reports  thereto,  which  are  published  in  the  aggregate  of  the 
general  bank  accounts.  There  is  besides  a  separate  council  for  the  discoum 
department,  composed  of  twelve  members,  chosen  from  such  of  the  share 
holders  as  are  merchants.  Tlie  business  consists  in  discounting  bills,  making 
advances  on  government  securities,  or  on  the  deposits  of  bullion,  foreign 
coin,  diamonds,  shares,  Stc.  &.C.,  and  has,  since  the  revolution,  greatly  aided 
from  its  resources  the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 

The  avenues  of  internal  communication  in  France  are  entrusted  to  the 
management  of  the  board  of  roads,  bridges  and  mines.  The  business  con- 
nected with  this  board  is  very  extensive,  and  looks  to  the  general  safety  of  the 
great  travelling  public.  The  corjK  of  engineers  of  roads  and  bridges  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  "  Ecole  Poly  technique." 
The  Republic  is  divided  into  12  inspections,  entrusted  to  division  inspectors, 
and  under  these  are  chief  engineers,  who  reside  in  the  principal  towns  of 
the  departments  composing  the  inspections  respectively.  There  are  in 
France  2S  high  roads,  which  are  well  kept;  97  departmental  roads,  and  a 
great  number  of  cross  or  country  roads.  The  high  roads  extend  altogether 
8,623  leagues ;  departmental  roads,  8,505— in  all,  26,792  leagues,  or  about 
72,000  mdes.  The  railroads  of  France  centre  at  Paris,  and  thence  diverge 
to  every  point.  These  means  of  conveyance,  however,  are  not  so  extensive 
as  in  either  Belgium  or  England.  "  In  1842,"  says  Williams,  in  his  "  Rail- 
road and  Steamboat  companion,"  a  work  of  inestimable  value  to  travellers 
in  the  United  States,  "  the  French  government  resolved  that  a  system  of 
railways  should  be  planned  and  executed,  "With  this  view,  it_  was  deter- 
mined that  from  Paris,  as  a  centre,  main  branch  lines  should  issue,  to  be 
directed  to  those  points  of  the  frontier,  by  land  and  by  sea,  that  should  best 
serve  the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce.  In  1844,  there  were  537  miles  of 
railway  open  to  the  public,  absorbing  a  capital  of  $57,320,000  ;  in  progress 
of  construction  1,837  miles,  and  961  miles  projected.  When  these  are  com- 
pleted, the  total  length  will  be  3,935  miles,  requiring  the  enormous  capital 
of  $355,977,000.  The  great  Northern  Railway,  which  unites  Paris  with 
Brussels,  is  now  open,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  nw 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  company  in  the  world, 
carriages  and  175  locomotives.  It  has  occupied  four  years  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  cost  180,000,000  francs.  Most  of  the  railways  of  France  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  government,  and  when  completed,  are  leased  for  a 
term  of  years  to  companies  or  individuals,  on  complying  with  certain  con- 
ditions. At  the  expiration  of  40  years  they  will  revert  again  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  about  90  years  private  companies  will  cease  to  exist,  except 
such  as  the  government  may  think  iit  to  re-constitute," 

In  France  there  are  86  canals,  forming  altogether  a  length  of  3,786,894 
metres,*  or  2,350  miles.  The  principal  are  the  Canal  du  Midi,  opened  in 
1681,  in  length  244,092  metres  ;  the  Canal  du  Centre,  opened  1791,  in  length 
116,812  metres;  the  Canal  du  Rhone  au  Rhine,  302,160 metres ;  the  Canal 
du  Bourgagne,  241,469  metres ;  and  the  Canaux  de  St,  Quentin,  de  Crozat, 
Somme,  Briare,  Orleans,  lUe  et  Ranee,  Brittany,  Nivernais,  Ourcq,  Loire 
and  Berry. 


is  equal  to  39,37100  inchea,  ov  rather 


■a  than  a  yard. 
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France  possesses  a  prodigious  number  of  towns  with  populations  of  from 
five  to  thirty  thousand,  and  more  particularly  about  twelve  thousand,  but 
not  many  with  a  larger  amount  of  inhabitants.  Paris,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  nearly  1,000,000,  which  is  about  two-fifths  that  of  London. 
The  other  chief  towns  are  Lille,  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  Nantes,  Boulogne, 
Havre,  Rheims,  Brest,  Cambray,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Aix,  Grenoble, 
Ciermont,  Besan^on,  St.  Etienne,  Dunkerque,  Amiens,  and  Orleans,  Havre 
is  the  principal  port  on  the  north  of  France ;  and  Marseilles  and  Toulon 
are  the  principal  outlets  on  the  south. 

Paris,  the  capital,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  bo  adorned 
by  the  liberality  of  the  kings  of  France  and  the  genius  of  the  French 
people,  is  a  most  beautiful  city.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  magnificence,  the 
genius,  and  enterprise,  of  the  whole  continent.  Here  reside  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  men  of  France — the  orator,  the  poet,  the  states- 
man; and  hence  diverge  the  radii,  which  illumine  the  whole  world  with 
the  bright  scintillations  of  science  and  literature.  The  fine  arts  here  find 
an  asylum;  and  whatever  betides— if  revolution  follows  on  revolution,  and 
kings  and  emperors  are  debased  to  the  dust,— the  grandeur  of  the  city  still 
remains,  a  monument  of  glory,  and  a  true  index  of  the  transcendent  genius 
of  the  nation. 

Paris  is  built  on  a  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  in  latitude  48°  50' 
north,  and  longitude  2="  W  east  from  Greenwich,  about  97  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  extends  along  the  river  four  and  a  half  miles,  and  covers  an  area 
of  34,000,762  square  metres,  its  greatest  breadth  being  three  and  a  half 
miles. 

The  construction  of  the  city  is  irregular,  the  houses  lofty,  and  the 
streets  narrow,  with  the  exception  of  a  few— as  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Castig- 
lione,  Rivoli,  Royale,  &c.,  which  are  truly  magnificent.  The  elegance  and 
taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stores,  the  splendor  and  richness 
of  the  Passages  Vivienne,  Colbert,  Vero-Dodat,  Choiseul,  de  I'Opera,  des 
Panormas,  &c.,  and  the  galleries  sparkling  with  bronze  and  gilding, 
strongly  excite  the  wonder  of  strangers.  The  interior  northern  Boulevards 
pass  through  the  finest  portions  of  the  city,  from  the  canal  of  St.  Martin 
to  the  Madeleine,  forming  a  long  semi-elliptical  walk,  planted  with  trees, 
and  lined  with  houses  of  various  architecture,  some  of  which  are  private 
residences,  and  others  stores,  hotels,  and  theatres.  From  the  Boulevards 
other  streets  open,  which  are  crowded  with  a  prodigious  concourse  of 
people,  which  gives  to  the  scene  the  appearance  of  a  perpetual  fair.  The 
two  triumphal  arches  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  add  to  the  fineness  of  the 
sight.  It  is  only,  however,  a  few  years  since  foot-pavements  were  first  in- 
troduced,  and  the  streets  in  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the  city  are  still 
without  any  accommodation  of  this  sort  for  foot  passengers. 

The  principal  public  "  places,"  which  adorn  Paris,  are  : — the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  column  and  statue  of  Napoleon.  The 
surface  is  of  bronze,  made  of  cannon  taken  from  the  Austrians  and  Russians 
in  1805,  and  is  covered  with  figures  emblematic  of  his  victories.  The 
Place  des  Victories,  the  Place  Royale,  the  Place  du  Chat61et,  the  Place  du 
Carousel,  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  &.c.,  are  equally  splendid,  and  contain  a 
number  of  public  edifices  and  works  of  art.  The  Place  Louis  XV.,  now 
called  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  is  a  point  from  which  the  view  embraces 
the  vast  walk  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  colossal  arch  de  I'Etoile,  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  the  Garde  Meubie,  and  the  Tuilleries.  In  the  contre  of 
it  stands  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  an  immense  block  of  stone,  brought  from 
Egypt  at  the  expense  of  great  labor  and  a  large  outlay  of  money.     The 
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Place  de  la  Bastile  is  the  site  of  the  stale  prison,  which  was  demolished  fay 
the  revolutionary  mob  in  1789.  A  iine  bronze  pillar,  commemorative  of  the 
citizens  who  were  killed  during  the  three  days  of  July,  1830,  Is  raised  in 
its  place. 

The  Pakoe  of  the  Tuilleries,  now  converted  into  a  hospital,  is  an  exten- 
sive pile  of  heavy  architecture,  with  a  fine  public  garden,  the  most  fre- 
quented promenade  in  Paris,  extending  half  a  mile  along  the  Seine.  The 
Louvre,  joined  to  the  Tuilleries  by  a  long  gallery,  is  celebrated  for  its  rich 
collection  of  pictures.  The  Palais  Royal,  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  the 
Luxembourg,  are  places  of  great  historiesl  interest.  The  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides  IS  occupied  by  Id  d  w  h  ts    h      h   t    ms  one  of  the 

most  magnihcent  pi  bl     b    Id  Th       h     ]    bl     b    Id    g   of  note  are 

the  Hotel  de  Ville,    IB  1     P  1       d     J  d   h    Ecole  Mili- 

tajte 

The  churches  of  P  n     1  h  h  ef  feature  ii 


rihitectur       Th  pi  1    i    1    f  N        Dame,  a  large 

and  magnificent  Go  h     b    Id    g        h  b    I         an  island  in 

the  Seme,  {the  orig      IP  d       1!     all  d    h         j)     Tie  Pantheon 

rivals  St  Paul's  oi  L     d  d  hi  pp      ance.     The 

Madeleine  or  Chur  hlSMyMdl  pb    ditice,  in  the 

form  ot  a  Greek  peripteral  temple,  highly  adorned  with  sculpture,  The 
Church  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres  is  considered  the  oldest  in  Paris. 

There  are  12  civil  hospitals  in  Paris,  5  military,  and  13  "hospices,"  or 
houses  of  refuge.  The  Hotel  Dlea,  near  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Sal  Petriere, 
&c.,  are  the  best  known.  At  the  head  of  the  mihtary  hospitals  is  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  already  alluded  to;  and  nest  to  it  is  that  of  Val  de 
Grace.  Few  cities  are  endowed  with  sitoh  magnificent  charitable  institu- 
tions. 

The  bridges  which  span  the  Seine  are  twenty-two  in  number.  The  prin- 
cipal are  those  of  Jena,  Austerlitz,  Louis  XVI.,  the  Pont-Netif,  (the  centre 
of  which  rests  on  the  Island  du  Palais ;)  the  Pont  Royal ;  the  Pont  des 
Arts,  {made  of  iron,  and  remarkable  for  its  elegance;)  the  Pont  du  Car- 
rousel, (cast  iron  on  stone  pillars.)  The  banks  of  the  river  are  lined  with 
spacious  quays,  throughout  its  whole  course  within  the  city,  and  are 
in  some  parts  ornamented  with  trees.  The  streets  are  cleansed  by  means 
of  500  sluices,  and  there  are  115  public  wells.  The  water  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Seine,  but  partly  from  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  Paris  as  the  system  of  underground  water-pipes,  which  oon- 
Tey  so  abundant  a  supply  of  water  to  all  parts,  as  in  New-York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  in  America,  and  in  London  and  Liverpool,  in  England. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  Paris  are  on  the  largest  scale, 
and  all  are  accessible  to  the  public.  The  University,  the  College  of  France, 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  (Jardin  des  Plantes;)  the  Conservatory 
of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  the  National  Observatory,  are  among  the  principal  of 
this  class,  and  there  are  many  others,  too  numerous,  indeed,  to  mention. 
Paris  contains  about  40  public  libraries ;  of  these  the  Bibiiotheque  Na- 
tional, (du  Roi,)  is  the  richest  and  largest  in  the  world.  This  vast  estab- 
lishment contains  no  less  than  000,000  books  and  printed  pamphlets ; 
80,000  manuscripts ;  1,600,000  engravings  ;  300,000  maps  and  charts ;  and 
a  most  valuable  collection  of  medals  and  antiquities.  Of  the  others,  those 
of  the  Arsenal,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  Institute  of  France,  are  the  most 
important.  With  respect  to  the  printing  and  publishing  of  books,  Ltmdou 
alone  can  compete  with  Paris.  Besides  200  periodic^  journals,  the  pub- 
lishers of  Paris  give  to  the  world  annually  between  5,000  and  6,000  works; 
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and  the  80  printing-houses,  the  number  fixed  by  law,  employ  fi'om  1,200  to 
1,300  hand-presses,  and  80  printing  machines,  several  of  which  are 'moved 
by  steam.  The  Imprimerie  Royale,  founded  by  Francis  I.,  in  1531  is  the 
principal  establishment  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Its  fonts  of  types'  weigh 
not  less  than  368  tons,  and  could  compose  125,000  pages.  Of  late  years 
this  establishment  has  kept  300  presses  at  work,  60  of  them  moving  msht 
and  day.  ^      ^ 

The  cemeteries  or  burial  grounds  are  all  without  the  city.  They  are  five 
m  number,  and  form  large  enclosures,  laid  out  in  the  most  picturesque  style, 
with  monuments  often  in  good  taste,  and  containing  Interesting  inscriptions. 
The  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting  sights  in  Paris.  Formerly  the  burying  places 
were  in  the  city  ;  but  in  consequence  of  becoming  extremely  crowded  and 
giving  rise  to  pestilential  diseases,  they  were  all  cleared  out ;  and  ll  e  bones 
carefully  collected  and  cleaned,  have  been  deposited  in  subterranea  gal 
leries,  excavated  in  the  course  of  ages  for  the  stones  used  in  hu  id  ng  tl  e 
city.  To  these  depositories  the  name  of  catacombs  has  been  gi  e  n  "n 
tation  of  those  of  Rome  and  other  places.  It  is  supposed  that  the  rema  ns 
of  3,000,000  human  beings  are  here  deposited. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  municipality  is  the  prefect  of  the  department  of 
the  Seine,  within  which  the  city  is  situated.  The  city  itself  contains  12  of 
the  14  arrondissements  that  compose  the  department,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  of  about  17  miles  in  circumference,  and  a  number  of  detached  forts. 
All  criminal  matters  are  under  the  control  of  the  prefect  of  police.  The 
police  of  Paris  has  been  brought  to  a  most  perfect  system,  and  by  means  of 
numerous  agents  the  officers  obtain  the  most  minute  information  respecting 
the  character  and  pursuits  of  suspected  persons.  The  prisons  are  under 
the  prefect's  jurisdiction,  and  ate  eight  in  number.  The  persons  confined 
are  divided  into  the  following  classes, — 1.  Those  under  accusation  ;  2.  Debt- 
ors ;  3.  Political  offenders ;  4.  Those  condemned  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment ;  5.  Persons  under  trial ;  6.  persons  condemned  to  hard  labor ;  7.  Juve- 
nile criminals ;  and  8.  Women.  For  the  purposes  of  police  the  city  is  di- 
vided into  48  districts. 

The  manufactures  of  Paris  consist  chiefly  of  articles  of  taste  and  all  kinds 
of  fancy  work,  such  as  jewelry,  watches,  artificial  flowers,  toys,  and  the  like. 
Two  of  the  manufactories,  those  of  tapestry  and  carpets,  and  of  snuff,  belonw 
to  the  government.  In  the  first,  called  the  Gobelins,  from  a  dyer  by  whom 
it  was  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  is  manufactured 
that  beautiful  tapestry,  the  reputation  of  which  is  spread  over  the  world. 

The  octroi,  or  duty  on  goods  entering  cities,  is  levied  at  the  gates,  (of 
which  there  are  56  in  the  circuit  of  the  walls.)  The  consumption  of  goods 
and  food  can  thus  be  easily  ascertained,  as  the  amounts  entering  are  invari- 
ably noted.  The  daily  consumption  of  grain  and  flour  is  said  to  be  1,580 
sacks  of  139  kilogrammes*  each,  and  more  than  twenty  cart  loads  of  water- 
cresses  are  daily  brought  into  the  city,  averaging  in  value  $60  each,  and  thus 
creating  a  daily  business  of  $1,200  in  this  small  article.  The  municipal 
revenues  amount  annually  to  45,000.000  francs,  or  upwards,  and  the  total 
ordinary  taxes  paid  annually  by  the  Parisians  are  about  140,000,000  francs. 
The  markets  are  conspicuous  places,  and  in  general  of  great  beauty  and 
perfect  construction. 

There  is  no  city  in  Europe  which  contains  a  greater  number  of  theatres 
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and  other  places  of  public 
rupted  scene  of  gaiety  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  calamities  the  pub- 
lic amusements  are  always  thronged.  There  are  within  the  barriers  16 
principal  theatres,  and  boUj  within  and  without,  such  places  are  innumera- 
ble. Paris  likewise  possesses  several  superb  promenades,  as  the  garden  of 
the  Tuilleries,  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  the 
Jardin  des  Plants,  and  the  garden  of  the  Palais  National, 

The  origin  of  Paris  is  unknown.  In  the  time  of  Cmsar  it  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  Parisii,  and  occupied  only  the  small  island  on  the  Seine,  still 
called  the  Cite  or  Isle  da  Palais.  In  486  Paris  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Franks,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  of  their  kings. 
Under  the  second  dynasty  it  became  the  property  of  one  of  the  great  barons, 
the  Count  of  Paris,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  it  was  erected 
into  a  new  fief,  under  the  title  of  the  Duchy  of  France.  In  987,  Hugh 
Capet,  the  duke,  was  elected  king,  and  the  city  was  ever  after  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  as  it  is  now  of  the  Republic.  The  city,  originally  confined 
to  the  island,  gradually  extended  to  the  opposite  banks,  and  in  the  17th 
century  already  occupied  all  the  space  within  the  boulevards,  or  bulwarks, 
which  mark  the  site  of  its  fortifications.  Beyond  these  extended  long 
suburbs,  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  a  wall  was  built,  which  included 
these  also.  The  detached  forts  which  now  surround  Paris  were  projected 
and  built  by  Louis  Phillippe. 

The  establishment  of  rail-roads  has  connected  Paris  with  every  part  of 
the  country.  There  are  a  number  of  small  places  around  the  city  to  which 
the  Parisians  resort  for  pleasure  and  excursions,  as  the  Londoners  do  to 
Richmond,  Greenwich,  and  other  towns  about  London,  The  mention  of 
them  could  only  interest  those  who  could,  from  previous  acquaintance,  re- 
call their  many  beauties,  and  indulge  in  reminiscences  of  past  scenes,  in 
which  they  may  have  been  concerned.  Lb  Havre  de  Grace,  or,  as  com- 
monly named,  Havre,  is  one  of  the  principal  seaports  in  the  Republic.  It 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  near  its  mouth,  where  the  river 
is  about  three  miles  wide.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  both  on  the  land  and  sea 
sides,  and  contains  a  citadel,  a  naval  arsenal,  and  a  marine  school.  Havre 
is  the  port  of  Paris,  and  the  harbor  is  generally  crowded  with  vessels  from 
the  French  colonies,  and  from  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  lat- 
ter of  which  it  maintains  a  regular  communication,  by  means  of  the  United 
States'  Ocean  Mail  Steam  Ships,  which  call  on  their  passage  to  and  from 
Bremen.  It  also  takes  the  lead  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  owns  four-fifths 
of  the  shipping  employed.  The  town  is  well  built,  the  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  has  been  very  much  improved  of  late 
years.  Ingouville,  a  suburb  of  Havre,  contains  a  number  of  delightful 
country  houses,  and  not  far  distant  is  the  small  seaport  town  of  Harfleur. 
Population  of  Havre,  25,000. 

Dieppe,  on  the  coast  of  the  Lower  Seine,  100  miles  north-west  of  Paris, 
is  a  well-built  and  thriving  seaport.  Dieppe  contains  a  college,  a  school  of 
navigation,  and  a  lace  manufacture  school.  The  inhabitants  are  largely 
engaged  in  manufactures ;  especially,  however,  those  of  lace  and  ivory 
work.  Its  oyster  beds  give  employment  to  large  numbers.  Population, 
18,009.  In  its  vicinity  are  Eu,  a  small  town  with  a  college,  a  (royal)  cha- 
teau, with  a  gallery  of  historical  pictures,  &c. ;  Treport,  a  small  seaport; 
Saint  Vallery-en-Catix,  a  small  town,  noted  for  its  harbor,  trade  and 
fishery ;  and  Fboami-,  a  seaport  and  fishing  town,  with  a  considerable  trade, 
and  a  school  of  navigdtion. 
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DuNKERQTiB,  one  of  [fie  finest  towns  in  France,  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  caaala  of  Bergues,  Bourbourg,  and  Furnes,  and  has  a  hdrbor  and 
fine  road.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery.  Calais  is  a  fortified  town  on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  one 
of  the  most  cclehrated  places  in  the  history  of  Fraace.  It  is  the  principal 
station  of  the  steam-packeta  between  England  and  France,  and  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  cotton  manufacture.     Population,  12,000. 

BouLooNE-auR-MER,  an  important  seaport  in  the  Channel,  is  divided  into 
the  upper  and  lower  towns;  the  latter  built  with  great  regularity,  and  pos- 
sessing a  magnificent  sea-bathing  establishment.  The  inhabitants  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  coast  fisheries.  The  town  contains  a  school  of  navi- 
gation, a  school  of  design,  a  library,  a  picture  gallery,  a  museum,  and  other 
scientific  and  literary  institutions.  It  is  a  great  resort  of  English  absentees 
and  idlers.     Population,  25,000. 

Cherbourg  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  La  Manche,  at  the  head 
of  a  deep  bay.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  military  posts  of  France,  and 
immense  sums  have  been  expended  in  building  docks  and  basins.  The 
latter  are  large  enough  to  contain  50  ships  of  the  line  always  afloat,  ai»d 
the  road  and  anchorage  is  formed  ajid  protected  by  a  stupendous  break- 
water, nearly  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  constructed  in  the  sea  at 
40  feet  deep.  The  work  was  commenced  in  1784,  and  is  yet  incomplete. 
There  is  also  a  fine  merchant-man's  basin,  capable  of  containing  100  sail ; 
but  there  is  not  much  trade,  except  in  the  articles  of  eggs  and  ftuit  to 
Portsmouth  and  London,  sheep  and  cattle  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and 
mules  to  Martinique.  The  harbor  is  protected  by  the  formidable  battery  of 
"  du  Horamet,"  with  a  double  tier  of  guns.  It  was  to  and  from  this  port 
that  the  "Royal  French  Mail  Steamships,"  between  France  and  New- 
York  sailed  previous  to  the  revolution. 

Brest  is  the  principal  station  of  the  French  navy,  and  has  one  of  the 
iinest  harbors  in  Europe,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  coast.  The 
town  IS  not  large,  but  compactly  built,  and  well-fortified.  The  harbor 
consist=!  of  a  large  land-locked  bay,  upwards  of  90  miles  in  circumference, 
with  t«o  deep  branches.  It  has  but  one  narrow  entrance,  (gulet,)  de- 
fended by  forts  on  both  sides,  and  by  formidable  bastions  from  behind. 
The  water  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships,  500  of  which  can  be  ac 
commodated  at  anchor.  From  3,000  to  4,000  workmen  are  employed  m 
the  dock-yards  and  arsenals.     Population,  32,000. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast  are  the  ports  of  L'Orient,  Vannes,  and  Nantes,  (on 
the  Loire ;)  La  Ttochelle,  Rochefort,  and  Bordeaux,  (on  the  Garonne,)  and 
Bayonne.  La  Rochblle  is  a  strong  town,  with  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbor  on  the  Basque  Roads.  Its  extensive  basins,  its  fortifications  and 
public  buildings,  are  the  most  remarkable  structures.  Its  maritime  com- 
merce is  extensive.  This  city  is  remarkable  for  the  siege  which  the  Hu- 
guenots, whose  strong-hold  it  was,  maintained  against  Louis  XIII.  and 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  year  1627-28.  Population,  18,000.  Roche- 
fort,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Charente,  20  miles  from  Roehelle,  is  one 
of  the  great  military  posts  of  France,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the  military 
prefectures.  Its  harbor  for  merchant  vessels  admits  ships  of  700  or  800  tons. 
Population,  16,000.  Bordeaux,  one  of  the  finest,  most  commercial,  and 
populous  cities  of  the  republic,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  60 
miles  from  the  sea.  In  the  old  town  the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding, 
and  the  places  irregular ;  but  in  the  new  town  there  are  wide  and  straight 
Btreets,  fine  places,  elegant  houses,  and  several  splendid   bridges.     Few 
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places,  indeed,  have  been  so  thoroughly  altered  as  Bordeaux  within  the  last 
40  years.  Several  Roman  antiquities  atill  grace  the  town.  Bordeaux  has 
manufactures  and  works  of  every  kind ;  the  most  important  of  these  are 
the  manufactories  of  vinegar,  nitrous  acid,  and  refined  sugar  ;  distilleries, 
cotton  spinneries,  paper  mills,  manufactories  of  China,  hats,  bottles,  stock- 
ings, &.C.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  the  western  wine  trade,  as  well  as  a 
great  portion  of  the  central  and  southern.  The  citizens  take  an  active 
part  in  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  and  700  workmen  are  employed  in  ship- 
building. Population,  120,000.  Nantes  lies  about  25  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  of  the  republic,  and  one  of  the 
principal  in  Europe.  Ship-building  is  here  extensively  engaged  in.  Popu- 
lation, 90,000.  Vannes  is  a  thriving  seaport.  L'Oribnt  is  a  fine  town, 
built  in  1719  by  the  India  Company ;  its  roadstead  is  magnificent,  and  its 
dock-yards  on  a  grand  scale.  Little  or  no  trade,  however,  visits  the  town. 
L'Orient  is  one  of  the  five  laihtary  ports  of  the  Republic.  Port  Louis  is  a 
fortified  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  L'Orient,  with  a  citadel  and 
heavy  batteries,  which  guard  the  entrance.  Bayonnb  is  also  a  noted  town, 
of  about  23,000  inhabitants.  The  bayonet,  originally  made  here,  received 
its  name  from  the  circumstance. 

Toulon,  Marseilles,  Montpelter,  &c.,  are  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 
Toulon,  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  French  navy,  is  a  large  forti- 
fied town,  irregularly  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  possesses  a  line  harbor 
and  a  roadstead,  one  the  largest  and  safest  in  Europe.  The  harbor  extends 
about  six  miles  inland,  is  clear  of  obstructions  throughout,  with  good 
anchorage  in  every  part  of  it,  and  is  well  sheltered  from  stoims.  Population 
30  000.  Near  it  are  Cannes,  a  small  trading  port,  where  Bonaparte  landed 
from  Elba  in  1815,  and  Frejus,  where  he  landed  on  his  return  from  Egypt. 
Marseilles  is  a  populous  and  commercial  port.  The  finest  part  of  the 
town  is  near  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  trade  with  the 
nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Extensive  manufactures  are  also  pursued  here,  and  the  institutions  of 
science  and  literature  are  magnificent.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
republic.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Petronius,  the  satirist ;  of  Puget,  the 
Sculptor ;  of  Demarsais,  and  of  Barbaroux,  the  Conventionalist.  Cicero 
called  it  the  "  Athens  of  Gaul,"  and  Pliny,  "  the  mistress  of  sciences." 
The  climate  is  delightful,  but  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  the  impetuous 
mistral.  Montpelibr  stands  upon  a  hill,  from  which  the  magnificent  view 
stretches  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Pyrennees.  The  commerce  of  Montpe- 
lier  is  considerable,  and  the  useful  arts  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  botanical  garden,  and  for  its  splendid  literary  institutions  : 

many  remarkable  men,  whose  names  are  now  connected  with  history, 

were  natives  of  this  town.  The  admirers  of  "  Young'sNight  Thoughts  "  may 
be  interested  to  know,  that  the  remains  of  his  daughter  Narcissa  rest  here, 
in  a  thick  shaded  and  obscure  vault. 

The  other  principal  cities  of  France  are  Lille,  Valenciennes,  Arras, 
Verdun,  and  Metz,  in  the  north-east ;  Strasbourg  and  Colmar  on  the  Rhine ; 
Rouen,  on  the  Seine;  Nantes,  Angers,  R-ennes,  Mayence,  Alen^on, 
Orleans,  north  of  the  Loire  ;  Tours,  Bourges,  Bourbon,  Limoges,  Angou- 
!§me.  Cognac,  and  Montaubon,  between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne ;  Toulouse 
in  Languedoc,  and  an  immense  number  of  other  inland  towns,  to  mention 
which  ;  is  more  than  we  propose,  and  their  description  must  be  sought  m 
the  Gazetteers.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufactures,  and  some 
are  centres  of  districts,  and  the  depfits  of  their  manufactures  and  productions. 
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The  Island  of  CoftsicA  is  situated  between  41°  and  43°  N,  latitude,  and 
8°  aad  10^  E.  longitude,  and  forms  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  about  115  miles  in  length  ftom  north  to  south,  and  64  wide,  containing 
an  area  of  2,852  square  geographical  miles.  The  island  is  covered  with 
mountains,  and  one-half  incapable  of  cultivation.  It  produces  a  variety  of 
articles  peculiar  to  its  latitude,  and  ia  much  celebrated  for  its  olive  oil, 
ailk,  and  winea.  The  coasts  contain  several  good  harbors,  and  the  tine 
roads  of  Ajaccio,  Calvi,  St.  Florenzo,  Valiaco,  and  Porto  Vecchio  would 
afford  accommodations  to  numerous  fleets.  Notwithstanding  these  advan- 
tages there  is  not  a  single  maritime  establishment,  and  its  magnificent 
forests  are  allowed  to  remain  uncut — and  its  mineral  riches,  its  marbles,  por- 
phyries, and  granites,  untouched.  Coral  is  fished  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  from  Bonifacio  to  Cape  Corse.  Corsica  was  subject  for  a  long 
period  to  Genoa,  but  was  transferred  to  France  in  1768.  Population, 
230,000.  Ajaooio  on  the  west,  and  Bastia  on  the  east,  ate  the  largest 
towns.  Caivi  is  a  small  town,  with  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  north-west 
coast,  The  only  other  towns  worth  notice  are  : — Corte,  a  small  town  high 
up  among  the  hills;  Bonifacio,  a  small  seaport  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  Porto  Vecchio,  which  possesses  a  spacious  harbor.  The 
population  of  these  range  from  10,000  down  to  3,000. 

The  history  of  France  dates  from  a  very  early  period.  It  was  the  scene 
of  many  exploits  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  invaded  and 
subdued.  The  French  are  descendants  of  these  and  the  ancient  Gauls,  and 
their  language  a  mixture  of  modified  Latin  and  the  tongue  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  but  much  altered  io  orthography  and  in  tone  of  speech.  For 
many  centuries  it  was  governed  in  a  despotic  manner  by  a  line  of  sovereigns, 
from  Clovis,  in  the  year  481,  to  that  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  person  of 
Louis  XVI.  in  1793. 

One  of  these  monareba,  Louis  XIV.,  who  reigned  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  nation  in  foreign 
wars  and  personal  extravagance,  and,  besides,  greatly  corrupted  the  manners 
of  the  people.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  a  course  of  events  which  termi- 
nated in  the  national  ruin  and  fearful  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1789. 
This  revolution  deluged  the  country  in  blood,  and  ended  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Republic ;  but  this  was  speedily  succeeded  by  the  elevation  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  first  as  consul,  and  next  as  emperor.  The  career  of 
Napoleon  closed  in  1815,  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  Bourbons 
were  restored  by  the  arms  of  Britain  and  other  nations.  The  Bourbons 
were  again  expelled  in  1830,  and  Louis  Philippe,  a  descendant  of  the  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  France  now  became  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  so  remained  until  the  32d  February,  1848,  when 
royalty  was  forever  abolished,  and  the  French  Republic  established.  The 
consolidation  of  the  government  was  effected  by  the  promulgation  of  a  con- 
stitution, liberal  in  its  provisions  and  well  guarded  in  the  powers  it  delegates 
to  the  executive. 

The  French,  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  were  possessed 
of  many  colonial  dependencies  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  North  America 
they  occupied  the  present  British  colonies,  and  held,  by  right  of  discovery, 
the  vast  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Their  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  were  also  extensive,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa  they  had  a  number  of 
settlements.  They  hold,  at  the  present  period, — in  America,  the  islands 
of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Marie-gal  ante,  Saintes,  Deseada  or  Desirade,  and 
the  east  portion  of  St.  Martin's,  in  the  West  Indies ;  St.  Pierre,  and  Grande 
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and  Petite  Miquelon,  in  tlie  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Cayenne  in  South 
America;  in  Africa,  Algeria;  Senegal,  and  other  territories  on  the  west 
coast,  divided  into  the  arrondissemenls  of  St.  Louis  and  Goree  ;  the  island 
of  Bourbon,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that  of  St.  Mary,  near  the  east  coast 
of  Madagascar;  and  in  Asia,  Poudicherrj,  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  Yan- 
aon,  with  its  dependencies,  and  a  factory  at  Masulip-atam,  on  the  coast  of 
the  northern  Circars  ;  Chandernagore,  in  Bengal ;  and  Mahe,  and  a  factory 
at  Calicut,  in  Malabar — all  in  India. 


THE  REPUBLIC   OF  ANDOKKE. 

This  is  a  smaJI  independent  state  on  the  south  declivitj  of  the  Pyrennees, 
and  consists  of  three  mountain  vallies  and  a  basin  formed  by  their  union. 
It  is  situated  between  the  department  of  Ariege,  in  France,  and  the  district 
of  Urgel  in  Spain,  These  vallies  are  among  the  wildest  and  most  pictu- 
resque in  the  country,  and  the  mountains,  with  their  numerous  peaks,  the 
highest  and  least  accessible.  They  are  watered  by  several  small  streams, 
which  fall  into  the  Segre,  an  affluent  of  the  Ebr«.  The  state  is  divided 
into  sis  communes.  Cattle-feeding,  and  the  mining  of  iron,  which  find 
ready  sale  in  Spain,  occupy  the  people.  It  has  been  an  independent  state 
for  more  than  seven  hundred  years,  and  is  now  under  the  joint  protection  of 
France  and  the  bishop  of  Urgel. 

The  state  is  governed  by  a  Syndic,  who  presides  in  the  council  of  the 
valley,  and  two  Vigniers,  who  administer  justicej  the  one  named  by  the 
president  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  other  by  the  bishop  of  Urgel. 
Commerce  of  every  tind  is  free  with  the  exception  of  iron,  of  which  it  has 
many  mines  and  forges.  Its  manufactures  are  of  the  coarsest  description. 
The  people  all  belong  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  are  very  religious.  Edu- 
cation is  little  cared  for,  and  as  a  coDsequeace  few  can  read  or  write. 
Crime,  however,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Andoere,  the  principal  town,  has 
2,000  inhabitants. 

It  is  to  Charlemagne  that  Andorra  owes  its  independence. 


THE  SPANISH   PENINSULA. 

Though  this  peninsula  contains  two  perfectly  distinct  and  independent 
kingdoms,  it  forms  only  one  geographical  region,  the  description  of  which 
cannot  well  be  separated  according  to  political  divisions.  We  shall  there- 
fore first  describe  the  natural  features  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and  then  di- 
vide the  remainder  of  our  account  into  the  two  sections  of  Spain  aod 
Portugal. 

The  peninsula  lies  between  36°  and  44°  north  latitude,  and  between  4'^ 
and  10°  west  longitude.  The  greatest  direct  line,  from  Cape  St.  Vincent 
to  Cape  Creuse,  is  720  miles,  and  from  the  Point  of  Tarifa  due  north  to 
Cabo  de  Penas,  about  530  miles ;  but  measuring  diagonally  from  Cabo  de 
Gata  to  Cabo  Ortegal,  the  length  is  660  miles.     The  greatest  breadth  from 
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east  to  west  is  from  Cape  Fin 

miles ;  bat  in  the  middle  region,  from  the  rock  of  Lisbon  to  Oaho  la  wao,  it 

is  only  500  miles,  and  at  its  narrowest  part,  along  40°  north  latitude,  about 
450.     The  superficial  area  is  computed  at  910,980  square  miles,  of  which 

176,480  belong  to  Spain,  and  34,500  to  Portugal. 
The  boundaries  are :— on  the  north,  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Pyren- 

nees;  on  the  south,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar ;  ou  the  east,  (he  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the  west  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  peninsula  forms  a  remarkably  compact  geographical  section,  lying  at 
the  south-western  extremity  of  Europe,  with  the  continent  of  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  isthmus,  230  miles  broad.  The  interior  may  be  considered 
as  one  vast  table-land  traversed  by  numerous  mountains,  and  intersected  by 
a  succession  of  fertile  vallies,  from  1,800  to  2,600  feet  above  the  ocean. 
Along  the  coast  extends  a  narrow  belt  of  maritime  lowland,  rising  gradually 
from  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  broken  by  alternations  of  hill  and  dale, 
which  produce  a  most  agreeable  variety  of  aspect,  and  present  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  bleak  and  barren  sameness  by  which  the  central  region  is 
characterised. 

The  surface,  indeed,  is  strikingly  irregular.  It  is  traversed  by  long  and 
lofty  ranges,  having  plains  of  vast  extent  between  them  and  the  sea.  The 
mountains  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  great  range  which  crosses 
Europe  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Pyrennees,  common  to 
France  and  Spain,  form  a  long  continuous  line  of  lofty  summits,  the  most 
central  and  elevated  of  which  is  La  Maladetta,  11,424  feet  in  height. 
T         d    I  n  both  sides  the  elevations  decrease,  and  present  a  less 

f        d  bt    b  between  the  two  countries.     Offshoots  of  this  chain  pen- 

C    al  nd  Navarre,  presenting  also  some  striking  insulated  peaks, 

m     g     h    h  h      of  Montserrat  is  the  most  conspicuous.     The  Iberian 

h    n  d    f     1  the  western  Pyrennees  almost  due  south,  and  forms  the 

bud  f  1  fi  le  plains  of  Arragon  and  Valencia.  All  the  other  ranges 
h  d  n  eastward.      The   Calabrian  range  stretches  across  the  ' 

wh  I  h  ring  the  Asturias  and  Galicia.     Parallel  to  this,  on  the 

pp  d      f      last  plain,  the  valley  of  the  Douro,  is  another  transverse 

1  h  h  points  of  which  are  Guadarrama  and  Soniosierra,  and 
which  encloses  with  its  rugged  and  romantic  cliffs  the  elevated  palaces  of 
San  lidefonzo  and  the  Escuriai.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tagus  arid  of 
the  plain  of  Madrid  is  the  Sierra  de  Toledo.  It  borders  the  wide  elevated 
plain  of  La  Mancha,  on  the  southern  border  of  which  is  the  more  celebrated 
chain  of  Sierra  Morena,  the  lofty  barrier  of  the  rich  plains  of  Andalusia. 
Beyond  is  the  Sierra  Nevada,  lofty,  bold,  and  covered  with  eternal  snows, 
and  between  these  and  the  Mediterranean  only  a  narrow  though  beautiful 
plain  intervenes.  These  long  and  lofty  ranges,  as  observed  already,  are 
separated  by  very  extended  plains,  which  in  the  interior  are  of  great  eleva- 
tion, and  even  Madrid  is  2,170  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  southern 
plains  display  a  profuse  fertility,  and  abound  in  the  choicest  fruits  of  the 
genial  climate  of  the  Mediterranean 

The  rivers  of  the  peninsula  form  as  important  a  feature  as  its  mountains. 
The  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  rising  in  the  Iberian  chain,  traverse  the  two 
central  plains  and  pass  through  Portugal  to  the  sea.  The  Guadiana  passes 
through  La  Mancha  and  Estreraadura,  and  on  its  approach  to  Portugal 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  Guadalquiver  is 
wholly  within  Spain,  and  has  on  its  banks  the  noble  cities  of  Cordova  and 
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Seville,  while  Cadiz,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  forms  the  chief  commercial 
emporium  of  Spain.  Though  impeded  Id  its  navigation  and  only  approach- 
able for  large  vessels  to  Seville,  it  is  the  only  river  in  Spain  of  much  com- 
mercial importance.  The  Ebro,  rising  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains  in  the 
north,  nearly  crosses  the  breadth  of  northeastern  Spain,  but  its  banks  afford 
little  material  for  trade,  except  large  quantities  of  timber.  The  Guadalaviar 
and  Xucar  in  Valencia,  and  the  Miiio  in  Galicia,  are  also  rivers  of  some 
magnitude.  The  mountains  enoiose  no  lakes,  their  waters  finding  a  ready 
issue  along  the  vast  plains  on  which  they  border. 

The  northern  coast,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  west  and  south,  is 
peculiarly  devoid  of  extensive  indentations,  the  bays  of  Santaniier  and  of 
Santona,  and  a  few  otliers  in  the  Asturias  and  Biscay,  forming  inconsiderable 
exception.  The  Bay  of  Rosas  and  the  Gulf  of  Arapola,  in  Catalonia;  the 
Gulf  of  Almeria,  on  the  coast  of  Granada,  Gibraltar  Bay  and  Strait,  and  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz,  are  the  great  indentations  jti  the  south.  On  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  outline  is  irregular,  but  not  so  deeply  penetrated,  and  with  the 
eKoeption  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  no  bays  or  gulfs  of  any  magnitude 
occur.  The  most  noted  capes  are  Cape  Finisterre,  in  Galicia ;  La  Rocca  or 
the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  Portugal ;  and  Cape  Trafalgar 
Gibraltar,  Cape  Gata,  Cape  Palos,  and  Cape  St.  Martin,  on  the  southern 

The  Balearic  Islands  are  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  belong  to  Spain, 
These  consist  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica  and  some  others.  Majorca  is 
the  largest,  having  an  area  of  1,360  square  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  the  northern  half  consists  of  high  ranges  of  mountains,  divided  by  deep 
Yallies  and  guilies,  bordered  by  precipices.  The  southern  portion  is  finely 
variegated  by  cornfields,  vineyards,  olive  groves,  orchards  and  meadows. 
The  whole  country  is  well  watered  by  rivulets  and  springs ;  and  in  some 
parts  marsh  predominates.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  and  winter 
little  known.  The  principal  towns  are  Palma,  Falaniche,  Manacor,  Seller 
Leuch  major.  Poll  enz  a  and  Bon  alb  u  far.  Minorca, 38  miles  east  of  Majorca, 
contains  240  square  miles,  one  fourth  of  which  is  barren  and  waste.  The 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  wild  stock.  The  island  is  of 
moderate  height  as  approached  from  the  sea,  and  its  surface  then  appears 
level,  with  one  remarkable  exception,  called  Tore,  having  on  its  summit  a 
convent  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  has  three  excellent  harbors  : 
Port  Mahon  at  the  east  end,  Fornella  on  the  north  side,  and  Citadella  on 
the  west.  Ivjca  is  28  miles  long  and  14  broad,  and  yields  wheat  and  a 
variety  of  fine  fruits,  but  its  principal  product  is  salt  from  the  lagunes.  The 
people  are  more  attached  to  fishing  than  agriculture ;  the  women  only 
attending  to  the  latter.  The  others  are  of  little  importance.  The  Colum- 
BRETES  are  a  group  of  rugged  rocks,  35  miles  from  the  termination  of  the 
limestone  range  which  divides  Valencia  from  Tortosa.  The  principal  of 
the  group,  Monte  Colubre,  consists  of  the  remains  of  an  extinct  volcanic 
crater,  and  exhibits  only  lava,  obsidian  and  scoria.  It  is  literally  swarmed 
with  snakes.  The  Isla  dp,  Leon,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Andalusia,  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Rio  de  Santi  Petri,  and  forms  the  bay 
of  Cadiz,  The  northern  end  juts  out  into  the  form  of  a  long  and  narrow 
promontory,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  city  of  Cadiz,  The  Bebungas, 
a  dangerous  cluster  of  rocky  islets  off  Cape  Carvoeira,  are  situated  about  50 
miles  north  of  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  and  Benidorme  is  a  similar  island  on  the 
coast  of  Valencia,  20  miles  north-east  of  Alicant. 
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The  geology  of  the  peninsula  differs  essentially  in  its  several  parts,  and  is 
possessed  of  no  general  determination.  The  nucleus,  however,  consists  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  primitive  or  transition  rocks  ;  but  not  only  the  species 
but  also  the  relations  of  these  vary  in  different  chains.  The  Pyrennees  are 
generally  granite,  with  subordinate  beds  of  gneiss  and  other  primitive  rocks. 
To  a  less  extent  the  primitive  formations  extend  through  the  Cantabrian 
range.  The  mountains  of  Castile  and  of  Toledo  are  of  the  same  character 
and  gneiss  and  granite  appear  to  be  their  bases.  The  Sierra  Morena  con- 
tains principally  transition  rocks ;  and  granite,  which  forms  ao  prominent  a 
part  of  the  Iberian  system,  appears  to  be"  wanting  in  the  highest  southern 
chain.  The  middle  ridges  consist  of  mica  slate,  abounding  in  garnets, 
which  in  the  ridges  lying  before  them  passes  into  less  crystalline  mica  slate, 
chlorite  slate  and  clay  slate,  which  sometimes  encloses  beds  of  compact 
limestone,  marble,  dolomite  and  serpentine.  On  the  south  coast  the  newer 
transition  slate  and  grauwacke  slate,  with  bods  of  fiinty  slate,  lie  here  and 
there  in  the  older  slate.  The  basis  or  fundamental  part  of  Gibraltar  is  of 
these  rocks. 

The  primitive  and  transition  strata,  in  many  different  places,  are  rich  in 
ores.  The  present  mines  are  confined  principally  to  the  south-west  and 
south-east.  The  mighty  lead-glance  veins  of  Linares  occur  in  granite  ;  the 
colossal  deposit  of  lead-glance  in  the  Sierra  de  Gador  is  distributed  in 
masses,  in  old  transition  limestone,  and  the  rich  quicksilver  mines  of  Almadar 
are  contained  in  clay  slate.  The  more  important  of  the  secondary  rocks 
are  variegated  sandstone  and  marl  gryphite  limestone,  and  the  white  or 
Jura  limestone.  The  sandstone  and  marl  is  rich  in  gypsum  and  masses  of 
rock  salt,  and  at  Veliecas,  near  Madrid,  there  rests  upon  it  that  rare  deposit 
of  meerschaum.  The  lias  formation  is  widely  distributed  in  the  north,  and 
in  the  Biscayan  provinces  is  remarkably  prolific  in  an  excellent  iron  ore. 
The  vast  beds  of  coal  in  the  Asturiaa  are  exceedingly  valuable.  Some 
species  of  the  chalk  formation  exist.  The  tertiaiy  deposit  occurs  in  several 
parts  of  Spain,  and  in  the  south  it  is  much  mixed  with  organic  remains. 
Porphyritic  and  basaltic  rocks  extend  from  Cabo  de  Gata  and  from  Airia 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Guadarrama  range.  The  true  volcanic  rocks  are 
found  in  Murcia  and  around  Olot  and  Catalonia ;  about  15  distinct  cones 
with  craters  occur  in  a  apace  of  15  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  six  from 
east  to  west. 

The  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  supplied  the  ancients  with  these  precious 
metals,  are  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  silver  mine  of  Guadalcanal  and 
the  gold  mine  of  Adissa,  in  Portugal,  either  extinct  or  abandoned  ;  but  iron 
of  the  best  quality,  copper,  tin,  mercury,  and,  indeed,  every  valuable  mineral, 
abounds  in  different  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Coal  and  salt  mines  are  wrought 
in  the  Asturias,  Arragon  and  La  Mancha,  in  Spain  ;  and  in  Portugal  beds  of 
coaj  occur  near  Oporto  Precious  stones  occur  in  various  places,  and  the 
useful  descriptions  are  quarried  from  almost  every  mountain. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  Peninsula  are  rich  and  various ;  the 
prmcipal  of  which  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize,  rice,  oil,  sugar,  hemp, 
cork,  cotton,  and  almoit  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Andalusia  is  the  granary  of 
Spain.  The  olive  i&  univeisal,  and  also  the  vine;  but  the  eastern  and 
southern  provinces  yield  the  best  grapes.  Forests  of  beach,  pine,  oak,  and 
the  cork  tree,  coi  er  the  mountain  districts  of  Catalonia;  and  Biscay  is  still  well 
wooded.  The  two  Castiles  are  almost  bare  of  timber.  Spain  is  not  excelled 
by  any  country  in  the  abundance,  variety,  and  delicious  flavor  of  its  fruits ; 
and  besides  those  of  temperate  climates,  it  also  contains  many  of  tropical 
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origin.  Flowers  and  medicinal  herbs  grow  wild  in  the  mountains,  and  load 
the  air  with  the  rich  fragrance  of  their  perfumes.  In  sliort,  such  is  the 
Tariety  of  the  climate,  occasioned  by  the  diiference  of  elevatioa,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  vegetable  production  of  any  country  for  which  a  fitting  place 
may  not  be  found. 

The  animal  kingdom  presents  nothing  remarkable.  The  horse  is,  how- 
ever, entitled  lo  particular  notice.  The  Moors,  when  in  possession  of  the 
country,  stocked  it  with  theiv  finest  breeds ;  and  although  the  race,  like 
everything  else  in  Spain,  has  degenerated,  it  atill  shows  maiiy  of  the  points 
by  which  it  was  once  distinguished.  The  other  domesticated  animals  are 
mules,  assea,  beeves,  swine  in  vast  numbers,  sheep  in  millions,  and  multi- 
tudes of  goats ;  nor  are  there  wanting  wild  animals,  as  bears,  wolves,  and 
wild  boars,  which  neglect  and  decay  have  left  the  undisturbed  tenants  of 
aomo  of  the  wilder  and  more  sequestered  districts.  The  sea  coasts  abound 
with  fish,  which  afford  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  furnish 
lawful  food  during  the  numerous  fasts  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  SPAIN. 

This  kingdom  includes  the  greatest  portion  of  the  peninsula,  of  which 
we  have  already  provided  a  sketch.  It  has  an  area  of  176,460  square  miles, 
and  is  divided  into  a  number  of  large  provinces,  inhabited  by  people  different 
in  character,  manners  and  customs,  who  speak  different  languages  or 
dialects,  and  are  separated  as  widely  by  their  interests  and  feeling  as  by  their 
locality. 

From  these  circumstances  it  will  be  difficult  to  depict  the  Spaniards  as  a 
nation.  The  Castilians,  especially  those  of  Old  Castile,  are  proud,  gloomy 
and  taciturn,  more  solemn  and  stately  than  the  people  of  the  other  provin- 
ces, but  as  upright,  generous  and  sincere.  The  Galicians  are  the  most 
industrious,  and  are  the  general  laborers  and  reapers  of  the  peninsula — and 
their  very  name  has  become  synonymous  with  servajit.  Nest  to  them  the 
Catalans  and  Valencians,  though  differing  as  widely  as  the  Scotch  and  Irish, 
are  the  most  active  and  enterprising.  The  Murcians  bear  the  worst 
character,  and  are  represented  as  lazy,  plotting  and  suspicious,  but  the 
Biscayans  are  their  counterpart,  being  laborious,  frank  and  generous.  The 
Estremadurians  are  indolent  and  vam,  and  in  Andalusia  the  people  are  a 
mixture  of  the  Spaniard  and  Arab,  and  partake  of  the  joint  character  of  the 
two  nations.  There  are  many  minor  characteristics  which  need  not  be 
mentioned. 

What  is  termed  the  Spanish  language  is  the  speech  of  Castile.  It  is 
evidently  a  miKture  of  the  Gothic  and  Latin,  enriched  with  a  number  of 
Arabic  expressions.  This  commixture  was  the  result  of  invasions  at  different 
periods.  The  pure  Spanish  is  spoken  only  by  a  few  who  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains ;  but  even  among  these,  dialects  are  numerous.  Previous  to  the 
Moorish  conquest  the  Provencal  prevailed  in  Catalonia ;  in  Asturias,  Leon, 
and  Old  Castile,  the  Castilian;  in  Galicia  the  Gallego,  the  parent  of  the 
Portuguese ;  while  in  Navarre  and  some  parts  of  Biscay  the  Basque  predomi- 
nated. When  the  Christians  recovered  Spain  in  the  eleventh  century,  their 
language  spread  with  their  conquests,  and  Spain  became  divided  in  this 
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respect  into  tliree  portions.  The  Catalan,  spoken  in  Arragon,  extends 
from  the  Pyrennees  to  the  southern  borders  of  Murcia;  the  Castilian 
prevailed  in  the  central  districts  from  AsCurias  lo  Granada,  and  the  Portu- 
guese from  Galicia  to  Algarve. 

Old  historians  state^  that  in  1380  the  population  of  Spain  amounted  to 
21,800,000  Eouis.  In  1681,  however,  the  estimate  was  oniy  7,500  000  and 
in  1700  it  amounted  to  8,000,000.  In  1723  it  is  stated  at  7,625,000,  and  in 
1726  at  only  5,423,000.  In  1769  it  had  increased  to  9,301,728  ■  in  1788 
to  10,143,000;  in  1800  to  10,351,000;  in  1821  to  11,248,000;  and  in 
1826  to  13,712,000  ;  but  according  to  the  estimate  published  in  August 
1837,  it  amounted  only  to  12,194,572,  and  now  probably  amounts  to 
12,500,000  beings,  exhibiting  a  density  of  73  to  each  square  mile.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  1826,  the  latest  accessible  details,  the  population 
was  divided  into  the  following  classes: — nobility,  1,440,000;  citizens, 
farmers,  and  others  having  the  quaiifications  of  electors,  1,560,000 ;  citizens 
and  householders,  1,573,686 ;  employed  in  agriculture,  8,613,470  ;  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing,  2,318,256 ;  domestic  servants,  276,000 ;  vagabonds 
140,000;  smugglers,  100,000;  custom-house  officers,  40,000 ;  officers  of 
the  inquisition,  22,000 ;  wandering  beggars,  36,000 ;  convicts,  2,000. 
The  condition  of  this  population  offers  the  most  extraordinary  contrast. 
Priests,  monks  and  nuns,  composing  the  religious  body,  hold  a  ratio  of  about 
one  in  each  fifty  of  the  total.  The  distribution  of  the  population  is  extremely 
different;  in  Guipuscoa  there  are  700  to  the  square  mile;  in  Valencia  and 
Navarre,  466 ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  provinces  of  Cuen^a,  Sala- 
manca, and  Estremadura,  ai'e  nearly  as  thinly  peopled  as  Tarlary. 

Education  is  greatly  neglected  in  Spain,  and  for  this  many  reasons  might 
be  adduced,  among  which  the  natural  dread,  on  the  part  of  a  corrupt  govern- 
ment, of  knowledge  and  its  effects,  is  not  the  least.  The  priesthood  is  also 
instrumental  in  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance,  well  knowing  that  their 
own  influence  must  decrease  in  a  ratio  with  the  increasing  knowledge  ot 
the  people.  Spain,  of  all  other  countries  of  Europe,  however,  is  the  richest 
in  endowed  sihools,  but  nowhere  have  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
founded  been  so  completely  disregarded.  During  the  last  years  of  Ferdi- 
nand yil.,  education  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  study  of  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences  was  denounced,  and  many  a  university 
was  dispossessed  of  its  endowments.  This  lamentable  state  of  affairs  has  since 
increased  rather  than  otherwise ;  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  priests  and 
co-operation  of  a  despotic  government,  such  schools  as  do  exist  are  worse 
than  none,  and  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  community.  The  legislature 
will  not  interfere.  Individuals,  however,  have  been  of  late  endeavoring  to 
accomplish  what  the  government  will  not.  A  society  is  now  established  for 
educational  purposes,  but  its  attention  has  been  chiefly  turned  to  the 
establishment  of  infant  schools  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  is  their  intention  to 
form  higher  institutions.  With  this  exception,  no  effort  is  made  to  redeem 
the  rising  generation  from  the  ignorance  and  debasement  which  now  wraps 
the  whole  kingdom  in  gloom  and  superstition. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  exclusively  professed  in  Spain,  and  in  no 
other  country  has  the  church  acquired  more  complete  control  of  both  jjcrern- 
ment  and  people.  The  country  literally  swarms  with  ecclesiastical  vampires 
in  the  shape  of  priests  and  monks,  who  live  upon  the  fat  of  the  land  without 
contributing  one  iota  to  the  welfare  or  improvement  of  the  people.     They 
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keep  f.hein,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  abjecf  state  of  ignorance  and  supefstition, 
and  make  everything  subservient  to  their  own  interests.  Perhaps  the  revo- 
lutions have  loosed  somewhat  of  their  power  ;  but  still  it  is  intolerable,  and 
must  long  continue  to  retard  social  progress.  The  hierarchy  consists 
of  seven  archbishops  and  47  bishops.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  is  primate 
of  the  kingdom,  chancellor  of  Castile,  and  perpetual  member  of  the  Council 
of  State.     The  clergy  are  paid  by  the  state 

Before  the  war  of  independence,  (1808-'I4,)  the  government  was  an  ab- 
solute monarchy — and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  still  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, the  Cortes  having  lately  been  suspended.  Spain,  however,  has  a 
constitution,  and  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  circumscribed  byjts  pro- 
visions. The  Cortes,  when  in  existence,  consists  of  two  houses ;  that  of 
proceres,  or  peers,  composed  in  part  of  hereditary  members,  and  in  part  of 
members  named  by  the  sovereign  for  life ;  and  that  of  procuradores,  or  de- 
puties, elected  by  colleges  of  electors,  who  are  chosen  by  the  principal  citi- 
zens. The  Cortes  have  extensive  legislative  powers,  but  their  existence  and 
authority  have  emanated  from,  and  are  dependent  on,  the  royal  will.  There 
are  any  number  of  privileged  classes  and  privileged  communities  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  people  as  a  whole  have  only  the  privilege  of  obeying  their 
superiors. 

Spain,  for  judicial  purposes,  is  divided  into  twelve  royal  courts,  viz  . — 
The  royal  chancery  of  Valladolid,  the  royal  chancery  of  Granada,  the  royal 
council  of  Navarre,  and  the  royal  audiencias  of  Galicia,  of  the  Asturias,  of 
the  Canaries,  of  Estremadura,  of  Arragon,  of  Valencia,  of  Catalonia,  and  of 
Majorca.  These  are  again  sibdmded  mto  corregidoriau  each  under  a  ccr 
regidor,  to  whom  are  subordinite  i  certain  number  of  alcalde^  mayores 
and  other  officers. 

In  judicial  matters,  the  civd  ind  canon  hws  are  soraetime=  adhered  to 
and  Spain  has  several  ancient  codes  which  form  what  maj  be  dencminated, 
the  laws  of  the  country.  Lawyers  are  numerous  but  not  romorkiHe  for 
their  knowledge ;  and  amid  tbt,  multiplicily  ot  municipal  ind  pr  vinciil 
laws,  they  usually  contribute  t>  throw  matters  into  greater  confusion 

The  system  of  taxation  in  Spam  is  very  defecfne  and  his  nearly  e^ery 
fault  that  can  vitiate  a  revenue  system  and  render  it  a  curse  to  a  country  It 
is  grossly  unequal  and  arbitrary,  and  the  functionaries  employed  in  colleitino 
it  are,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  guilty  of  the  most  fl  ?     ^ 

and  abuse.      The  revenue  never  meets  the  expenditure       i!      P  h 

whole   accounts  arc  in    disorder,  and    unintelligible.       Pi  P     d 

amounts  annually  to  §80,000,000,  while  the  income      Id  £f   d 

than  $50,000,000.     The  national  debt  exceeds  $800,000  000         1        1 
whole  revenue  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest ;  and  lap  lly 

bankrupt,  without  credit  abroad,  and  without  the  means  f  n  1  e 
a  revenue  sufficient  even  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses 

For  military  purposes,  Spain  is  divided  into  13  great  C  p     n  g  n      I    e 
and  five  smaller  governments  or  commands.     These  m  1      y  p  e 

New  Castile,  Old    Castile,  Galicia,   Estremadura,    And  1  G    n  da 

Valencia,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Guipuscoa,  and  tl     B  I  Id 

and  the  live  smaller  governments  are  those  of  Mahon  a  d  I  d  p  nd 

on  the  captain-general  of  Majorca ;  Gampo  de  Gibraltar  h  p  n  f 
Cadiz  ;  Ceuta,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  army  of  Spain,  once  the  finest  in  Europe,  has  declined  since  the 
16th  century,  and  at  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  it  was  found  to 
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be  utterly  inefficient  and  useless,  and  rather  an  encumbrance  timii  an  aid  to 
the  allies.  The  body  of  soldiers  that  exists  at  the  present  time  are  3 
scourge  to  the  nation,  and  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  its  progress  in 
civilization.  The  navy,  though  numbering  so  many  vessels,  is  rotten,  in- 
efficient, and  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  country.  Its  force  is  repre- 
sented at  21  vessels  and  348  guns,  all  in  commission,  and  four  steamers ; 
of  the  former,  three  are  ships  of  the  line.  Previous  to  the  French  revo- 
■  lution,  Spain  owned  68  ships  of  the  line,  being  at  that  period  the  second 
naval  power  in  the  world. 

The  three  maritime  departments  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  have 
their  chief  stations  at  the  Isle  de  Leon,  Perrol  and  Carthagena,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  captain-general  of  marine,  with  various  subordinate  officers. 

With  respect  to  industry  and  wealth,  Spain,  which  has  had  every  oppor- 
tunity, from  geographical  position  and  its  connection  with  a  number  of  colo- 
nies for  becoming  the  foremost  nation  of  Europe,  is  now  the  poorest  and 
most  abject  state  in  the  world.  Every  branch  of  industry  has  been  para- 
lyzed by  bad  government.  Bigotry  has  driven  from  the  soil  all  the  intellect 
and  genius  with  which  nature  endowed  the  people.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  15th  century,  the  country  contained  r  numerous  population  of  Jews 
and  Moors,  who  formed  its  most  industrious  and  wealthy  inhabitants,  and 
rendered  it  the  most  flourishing  itingdom  in  Europe.  Both  were  expelled 
by  reason  of  their  inconvertible  faiths,  the  first  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  the  latter  by  Philip  III.  This  ejection  of  the  nierchasts  and  mercantile 
capital  and  genius  has  been  sorely  felt,  and  has  struck  deeply  at  the  root  of 
national  prosperity. 

Spanish  agriculture  has  many  obstacles  to  struggle  against.  The  rugged 
heights  are  often  barren,  and  prevent  the  transport  of  produce ;  but  in  these 
elevated  provinces,  where  comparative  liberty  is  enjoyed,  we  find  the  best 
cultivated  districts.  Otherwise  the  land  is  owned  by  a  few  who  retain  the 
many  as  so  many  slaves ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  improvement  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  however  the  value  of  land  may  be  enhanced,  the  laborers  fare 
no  better.  The  farmers  are,  consequently,  very  poor,  destitute  of  capita], 
and  oppressed  by  the  burden  of  tithes  and  other  exactions. 

The  grain  produced  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  ihe  wheat  of  Andalusia 
brings  15  or  20  per  cent,  more  in  the  markets  of  Cadiz  than  any  foreign 
grains.  It  is  a  deplorable  Condition,  however,  which  so  fine  a  country,  and 
one  so  thinly  peopled,  must  present,  when  it  does  not  grow  corn  sufficient 
for  home-consumption,  but  makes  regular  importations. 

Spain  produces  three  valuable  articles:  wool,  wine,  and  barilla.  The 
wool  of  the  merino  is  of  almost  unrivalled  fineness.  The  wines  of  Spain 
are  produced  on  the  fine  plains  of  the  southern  provinces.  The  most  im- 
portant are  the  Xeres  or  Sherry,  which  has  come  into  such  general  use 
with  the  English.  It  is  estimated  that  the  plain  of  Xeres  produces  40,000 
pipes  annually,  of  which  15,000  are  exported  to  England.  Around  Malaga 
is  made  a  wine  still  more  valued,  though  not  id  such  quantities,  which,  when 
white,  is  called  "  mountain,"  and  when  red,  "  lent,"  (tinto.)  The  northern 
and  central  provinces  yield  wine  only  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Barilla  is  produced  by  buinmg  various  species  of  saline  and  aromatic 
plants,  in  the  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Valencia,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
articles  vi-hich  other  nations  can  nowhere  else  procure  of  equally  good 
quality.  Silk  and  oil,  in  the  Mediterranean  provinces,  are  only  limited  by 
the  wants  of  culture  and  demand. 

No  considerable  manufactures  have  been  pursued  since  the  expulsion  of 
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the  Moors,  That  industrious  people  introduced  1  e  s  Ik  manufacture,  a 
braiicli  entirely  suited  to  a  country  where  the  raw  n  a  e  s  so  abundantiy 
supplied.  This  is  now  lost  to  Spain,  except  at  Valenc  a  vhe  e  about  3,000 
people  are  employed.  The  blades  of  Toledo  Te  e  o  ce  fa  nous  over  Eu- 
rope, and  the  city  still  has  a  royal  manufacto  y  of  s  vords  hough  of  little 
importance.  Spanish  cloths  have  also  some  celebrity,  but  no  considerable 
amount  is  produced.  Porcelain  is  made  at  San  Ildefonzo;  paper  in  Sego- 
via ;  cards  and  tapestry  at  Madrid,  all  rather  for  show  than  use.  The 
greatest  draivback  on  manufactures  is  a  royal  monopoly,  assumed  by  the 
sovereign,  who  owns  the  largest  workshop. 

If  the  possession  of  the  greatest  facilities  could  guarantee  prosperity  to 
nations,  then  Spain  must  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous  commercial  coun- 
tries iu  the  world.  England  is  not  better  situated  in  this  respect  than 
Spain.  Nevertheless,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  Spanish  industry,  the 
whole  commercial  fabric  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  It  has  been  considered 
as  of  the  utmost  importance  by  the  government,  and  has  been  used  by  the 
Solons  of  the  country,  as  a  child  uses  a  bird,  for  fear  of  its  escaping — it 
has  beeii  crushed  to  death.  To  absorb  within  its  own  circle  the  entire 
treasures  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  was  the  first  policy  of  the  Spanish  sove- 
reigns. The  gold  and  silver  of  those  regions  was  to  be  brought  exclusively 
to  Spain,  never  to  be  taken  out  of  it,  and  only  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures sf  that  country  to  be  sent  in  exchange.  By  a  sad  fatality  the  com- 
merce of  the  colonies  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  French  and  English 
merchants  ;  nearly  all  the  goods  exported  thither  were  of  foreign  origin  ; 
and  Spain,  of  all  her  neighbors,  was  the  most  destitute  of  the  wealth  accru- 
ing from  the  trade.  These  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Cuba,  and  Porto 
Rico  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Philippines,  are  now  gone,  and  with  them 
the  greatness  of  Cadiz,  which,  by  the  absurd  monopoly  granted  to  her,  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  eraporia  of  Europe.  The  trade  of  Spain  con- 
sists now  in  the  export  of  wines,  fruits,  brandies,  wool,  silk,  lead,  quicksil- 
ver, barilla  d  f  h  I  '  h  gg  g 
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principalities,  each  of  which,  at  some  period  of  its  eventful  history,  enjoyed 
an  independent  existence,  though  they  are  now  merged  into  one  sove- 
reignty. More  recently  the  country  has  been  split  into  a  number  of  smaller 
departments  or  jurisdictions ;  but  the  original  distinction  into  kingdoms 
being  founded  upon  natural  limits,  and  maintained  by  feelings  and  impres- 
sions derived  from  former  independence,  is  still  the  most  interesting.  The 
following  tables  exhibit  the  divisions  and  subdivisions,  with  the  extent  and 
population  of  each,  as  published  in  a  decree,  3d  August,  1837,  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  towns  in  each  ; 
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19  of  their  priaeipal  towns : — 


Mudrid. 1,315.. ..3fi9, 


SieSSa    Toledo,  Aranjuis,  Oau,  S>llsueg^<^  lUadrJdcjos,  Telaveca 
ReroB  (ausBa'B  TnlBTOia.; 
---- ..Oequm-  -     "  " 

ir  El'Vi»,Ci 


is  a  19    eorial' 
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3,589       137903    AvVMBdiMdalCampo,  jlrevaJii.PMBtwiJa. 
"""       ""■"    --in  Atlorgs,SahBEUD,Pooftrail»,  Bembiro,auedi 
'"—quemaSB.  SsldaUB,  Cfirvera,  CbitIdii. 


1  -ai       148  491    Palenou  Torquei 


VallidaM  d,219       1»4,B47  Valladolul  Mediiiii,  delUioSeci 

Bilsmaoca  5,BSS       Sl{)314  SalanaK^  SauEstevBi.deliSier[a,C[ 

Zamora  3562       1594^  Zamors, Toco, Fenuoulle, Morales, Be: 

3.  GuIctL 

Cnmna  1                 (435.670  Ci»u!w.8antiagodeCoinpiMt8ila,Mur08 

Lugo  f   nDQT    ISSTS^a  LoBO,MoiMlonBilo,RibaiIeo. 

OrSisH  MSK9J    ^319038  OmoBO  Riteda.ia,Monlerey,08ndB. 

Fonteiedra.  j                 (360  003  Ponlereiira,  Toy,  Bafona,  Vigo. 


IaSl  398    Cacsres  Cazar  de  Cacotes,   Altantara,  Valnneio,  PlacDocia    Coria. 
TrujiUoorTruiiLlo.  ^ 

fSff-Soa    SoYiHo  Guadalcjioal,Caaalla,Cuii!Iaiitino,UIreca,Carinona,Ecij«, 


Cordon  4 159       315  459  Cordoba  or  Cordova,  Bataa,  Buialaoco.  Lucena,  Fueiile,  t 

HinoJiHa  Carlou,  MDnlilla,  Friego. 

Jao  I  46  3         ''6  000  Jaea,  4  idujar  Linarea,  ALcaU  la  RbbI,  Beaza,  Baylen,  Ubedi 

Grioalo.  1  f3-6trj4  Gtooada  Alhidia,  Loja  or  Loiia,  Ujilar,  Hooacar,Baza,  Qua 

AlraeriB  >    9  632    J2J17E9  Alin»ri8  Adri,Dalia'!,Mujaca°Valezelrn(i1o,Val8zelBlai 

Mal^a.  [338442  Malaga   Marbella,  Vclei  Malaga,  Ronda,  GrazaJom,  Am 

J  I  Arcbldona  Eatopona. 

7   VitENCli. 

"5  Valencia  Orao.Cliel.'a.Liri    M        d      CU    a,AI        ^ 

(Jativa)MouWaa. 

4  Alcari   Oalenieinc,  Denia    (3  nd       Al    j    O  I     la,   M 

ITOOaa  CaaCAllon  da  la  Plana,  Segorb     Ale    a,  Vi  aroz  Be  J 

1  ti-'ibM4  Mucia    CarUiaLTOna,  Lowa,  A    h     ^  Alh  m    C  a, 

J    7  877    j  Motatalla,  Toana. 

(Calalon  a.)  "™'°  '         =  '"      "    ^  Almaaza,  Al       a 

1f44947S  Barcelona  Villafranca  do  P    a\j  Ig  al  d     U         a.  M 
Hataro  Tarraia,  Vicb. 

laiat     la«477  Tmr^oa,  Rons,  Valla,  Tono^a,  Alfequea  or  San  Oarioa. 

*^""    )l51tiB  Lenda,  Cotvera,  SolBOaa,  Cardoi.a,  Uigol. 

214.150  Geroaa  Santa  Hacia  de  Arena,  Figaecoa,  Hosaa,  Olol,  Ripo 


I    "■  (214,983    Te^rASiz.  O^fc  \ll^?ra?in, '"''""°"'' 

3,450       221 128   Pgrnplaaa  Eiielia,  Tadela,  Corolla,  TaMla. 


13   BjU^EABIO  ISLl. 

Palaia  1 

13.  Cahahi  Isi,  «ND93,I^0  ....199,990.. LBguna,^nMCruz,Liis  Palma^  Ocol 
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Few  of  the  cities  of  Spain  are  sufficiently  important  lo  demand  extended 
description,  and  fewer  have  any  relation  to  the  external  affairs  of  the  country 
Theii  excellencies  are  found  chiefly  in  the  imagination,  and  grandiloquent 
eulogies  of  the  enthusiastic  natives.  They  have  histories,  however,  truly 
heroic,  and  fall  of  interest. 

Madrid,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  some  sandhills  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Manzanares,  about  2,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  latitude  40<^  25' 
7'  N,,  and  longitude  3^  33'  8"  west,  being  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  nearly  8  miles  in  circuit,  of  a  compact  form,  contains  about  8,000 
houses,  146  churches,  chapels,  oratories  and  other  religious  houses ;  18 
hospitals,  13  colleges,  15  academies,  15  public  libraries,  6  prisons,  15  granite 
gates,  85  squares  and  piazzas,  and  50  public  wells,  which  supply  excellent 
water,  brought  from  the  mountains  30  miles  distant.  The  modern  part  of 
the  town  is  line,  and  the  Calle  de  Alcala  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  streets 
in  Europe,  and  is  the  only  fine  street  in  Madrid.  The  Royal  Palace  is  a 
large  square  pile  of  buildings,  each  of  its  fronts  being  470  feet  in  length  by 
160  in  height,  all  built  of  white  stone,  enclosing  a  court  of  140  feet  square, 
and  is  fitted  op  with  the  greatest  magnificence.  The  picture  gallery  is  also 
another  fine  building.  Every  Spaniard  is  proud  of  the  Prado  of  Madrid. 
It  consists  of  a  spacious  walk  of  about  two  miles  in  length  on  the  east  side 
of  the  city,  adorned  with  rows  of  trees  and  several  fountains,  and  is  the 
great  resort  of  all  ranks  and  classes  in  the  evening.  There  are  also  two 
promenades  on  the  west  side,  very  fine,  but  not  so  celebrated.  Madrid  has 
three  theatres  and  several  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  among  which 
are  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  and  the 
Estudios  Reaies  de  San  Isidro,  a  kind  of  university  with  16  professors. 
The  population  is  variously  stated  at  170,000  to  225,000.  Madrid  is  pro- 
bably the  most  expensive  capita!  in  Europe,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
sterile  country,  where  there  is  no  pasture  land,  no  rivers,  scarcely  any 
gardens,  and  no  easy  communication  with  the  sea,  or  with  any  distant  or 
more  productive  provinces ;  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  markets 
are  well  supplied. 

Madrid  has  no  suburbs — a  hundred  yards  from  the  gates  all  is  desert. 
The  Escurial,  one  of  the  Royal  Palaces,  is  situated  in  a  desert  at  the  fool 
of  the  Sierra  de  Guadarama,  34  miles  west  of  Madrid,  and  3,683  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  consists  of  a  monastery  and  a  palace,  forming  together 
a  stupendous  mass  of  buildings,  surpassing  in  its  external  decorations  any- 
thing of  the  kind  elsewhere  to  be  found.  The  Escurial  was  built  by  King 
Philip  II.  in  fulfilment  of  a  vpw  made  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  which 
he  gained  in  1557  ;  and  consists  of  a  number  of  square  courts  built  in  the 
form  of  a  gridiron  in  honor  of  San  Lorenzo,  the  martyr  to  whose  intercession 
he  ascribed  bis  success,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  roasted  to  death  on 
an  instrument  of  *at  kind.  If  contains  the  splendid  mausoleum  of  the 
Austrian  and  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  a  rich 
library,  and  a  college.  It  is  said  to  contain  51  bells,  48  wine  cellars,  80 
stair  cases,  73  fountains,  8  organs,  12,000  windows  and  doors,  1,860  rooms, 
1,560  oil  paintings  and  fresco  paintings,  which  if  brought  together  would 
form  a  square  of  1,106  feet.  The  circumference  of  the  building  is  4,800 
feet  or  a  little  more  than  a  mile.  The  palaces  of  San  Ildefonzo  and  Aranjuez 
are  also  fine  buildings ;  the  first  on  a  recess  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
other  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus. 

Toledo,  the  ancient  capital,  and  yet  the  see  of  the  ecclesiastical  primate, 
is  situated  on  an  elevation  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Tagus,  40  miles  south- 
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west  from  Madrid.  The  city  is  old,  ill-built,  and  m  decay,  but  still  possesses 
Bome  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur  in  the  Aioazar,  tlie  palace  of  the 
Moorish  kings,  and  its  cathedral,  one  of  tlie  Jargest  and  most  magnificent 
Gothic  temples  in  existence,  with  a  treasury  in  gold,  silver  and  jewels,  valued 
at  $47,000,000.  It  is  served  by  40  canons,  51)  prebendaries  and  50  chap- 
lains. There  are  .58  other  churches,  and  36  convents  and  monasteries. 
Toledo  is  a  very  hot-bed  of  priests,  attracted  thither  by  the  honey  of  the 
temple.  Near  ihe  city  is  the  celebrated  manufactory  of  "  Toledo  blades." 
Population,  15,000.  The  revenue  of  the  archbishop  was  formerly  11350,000 
a  year,  but  has,  alas  1  in  these  degenerate  times,  falJen  off  to  about  $200,000. 
The  people  are  very  poor.  Vallibolid  was  formerly  a  flourishing  city,  hot 
is  now  much  decayed.  It  has  a  university  with  8  colleges,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  royal  chancery  of  Castile  and  Leon.  There  is  also  a  royal  chateau 
the  birthplace  of  several  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  a  magnificent  cathedral' 
Santander  is  a  flourishing  seaport  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  connected  with 
the  interior  by  a  superb  road.     Population,  30,000. 

CoEuNNA  is  a  flourishing  commercial  and  fortified  town,  with  one  of  the 
best  harbors  in  Spain,  and  23,000  inhabitants,  a  great  part  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  linen,  hats  and  cordage.  Near  it 
are  Bbtanzos,  a  small  town,  with  a  good  harbor  and  considerable  trade, 
noted  for  its  fisheries  and  light  wines;  and  Fbrrol,  one  of  the  three  great 
naval  arsenals  of  Spain,  with  a  very  fine  natural  harbor,  defended  by  for- 
midable batteries.  It  has  also  a  school  of  navigation  and  13,000  inhabitants. 
San  Sebastian',  in  Guipuscda,  is  a  place  of  considerable  Uade.  It  with- 
stood th^  memorable  siege  of  the  British  army  in  I8I3,  when  it  was  taken 
by  storjn  and  Jaid  in  ashes.  It  has  since  been  entirely  rebuilt  on  a  regular 
plan,  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  country.  Population,  9,000. 
V17TORIA,  the  chief  town  of  Alava,  is  a  fine  city,  on  an  island  plain,  l',777 
feet  elevated  above  the  sea.  It  is  celebrated  for  a  great  victory  gdi'ned  in 
June,  1813,  by  the  British  and  Portuguese  over  the  French  army.  Population, 
2,000.  BiLBOA,  the  capital  of  Biscay,  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  great  enlrepdt  of  Spanish  wool  for  exportation. 
Pamplona,  the  capital  of  Navarre,  is  a  gloomy,  ill-built  episcopal  city,  and 
one  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  Spain.  Tudela  is  a  commercial  city  on 
the  Ebro,  with  a  population  of  8,000. 

Sahaoossa,  an  arch  iep  is  copal  city,  is  located  on  the  Ebro,  which  divides 
it  into  two  parts,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  seven  wide  arches.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  Captain  General  of  Arragon,  and  the  seat  of  an  Audiencia 
Real.  It  has  several  scientific  and  literary  institutions.  The  fine  church 
of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Piiar  is  celebrated  for  its  sanctuary,  which  attracts  a 
great  number  of  pilgrims.  Its  churches  formerly  surpassed  in  riches  and 
magnificence  all  the  other  churches  of  Spain  ;  but  most  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  other  buildings,  were  greatly  injured  during  the  memorable  siege  which 
It  sustained  against  the  French  in  1808.     Population,  43,000. 

Barcelona,  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  a  large  and  fine  city,  is  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  contains  120,000  inhabitants,  all  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  manufactures.  It  is  surrounded  by  fortifications,  on 
which  there  is  a  delightful  promenade;  besides,  there  is  the  Itambla, 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  The  city  was  founded  by 
Hamiicar  Barcas,  a  Carthagenian  general,  in  230  before  Christ,  and  from 
him  derives  its  name..  Twenty-six  miles  from  Barcelona  is  Montserrat,  a 
rugged  mountain,  containing  a  magnificent  Benedictine  convent  and  a 
number  of  hermitages. 
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Valencia,  on  the  Guadalquiver,  lies  in  a  fertile  and  delightful  valley,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  industrious  towns  in  Spain.  Population,  6<>,000.  Muk- 
ciA  is  a  large  city  on  the  Segura,  with  a  fine  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace, 
and  five  colleges,  &c.,  and  if6,000  inhabitants  ;  and  Granada  is  situated  on 
the  Garro,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Xenil,  in  a  plain  renowned  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  2,314  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Granada  was  the 
capital  of  the  last  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain,  and  still  contains  the  palace 
of  their  kings,  the  famous  Alhambra,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
existing  specimens  of  Moorish  architecture,  and  the  Xeneralite,  their  pleas- 
ure-house, hiii  no  description  can  consey  to  the  reader  any  just  idea  of 
these  buildings.  The  cathedral,  also  a  fine  building,  contains  the  tombs  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  conquerors  ot  Granada,  of  their  daughter  Jo- 
anna, the  first  queen  of  Spain,  and  of  her  husband,  the  Archduke  of  Austria. 
Malaga,  so  famous  for  its  grapes,  wines,  almonds,  and  other  fruits,  is  a 
fortified  city  south-west  of  Granada,  on  the  coast.  It  carries  on  a  flourishing 
commerce,  and  has  a  population  of  60,000. 

Seville  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Europe,  and  is  still  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  important  in  Spain.  Its  public  buildings  are  most 
magnificent.  It  was  formerly  the  great  entrep6t  of  Spanish  commerce  with 
America,  but  though  the  Guadalquiver  is  still  navigable  up  to  the  city,  yet 
the  trade  has  disappeared,  and  now  consists  chiefly  of  the  export  of  oranges, 
with  which  about  40  vessels  are  annually  dispatched. 

Cadiz,  built  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  promontory  projected  into  the  sea 
from  the  Isla  de  Leon,  is  a  large  sea-port  city.  Nature  and  art  have  con- 
tributed to  render  it  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  The  tongue 
of  land  by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  island  is  about  five  miles  long,  and  in  some 
parts  only  from  300  to  300  yards  broad.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ca- 
diz the  tongue  ia  crossed  by  a  magnificent  fortress  called  the  Cortadura, 
erected  in  1812,  and  which  presents  a  formidable  range  of  batteries,  mount- 
ed by  140  guns.  Before  entering  Cadiz  another  strong  battery  must  be 
passed,  so  that  the  city  may  be  considered  as  almost  impregnable  from  the 
land  side.  The  buildings  of  Cadiz  are  generally  good  and  commodious, 
but  the  chief  charm  of  the  city  is  found  in  the  delightful  promenade  its  ram- 
parts afford.  There  are  few  objects  curious  to  visit,  no  antiquities,  and  few 
buildings  worthy  of  notice.  The  principal  of  these  are  two  cathedrals,  the 
old  one  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  treasures  and  relics ;  and  the  new 
one  chiefly  interesting  for  a  long  time  as  a  splendid  ruin.  It  was  begun 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  was  intended  to  be  in  the  most  gorgeous  style 
of  the  composite  order,  but  the  funds  intended  for  its  erection  failed  or  were 
diverted  to  other  purposes,  and  the  work  was  falling  rapidly  to  decay— it  is 
now  in  progress  to  completion,  the  bishop  having  for  many  years  devoted 
his  revenues  to  this  purpose.  The  city  contains  3,789  houses,  223  streets, 
34  piazzas,  28  churches,  39  public  buildings,  5  gates,  and  two  theatres. 
The  population  amounts  to  59,000.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Ca- 
diz is  the  sea-port  town  of  Puerto  db  Santa  Makia,  with  18,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guadalete,  and  a  few  miles  mland,  the  town 
of  Xeres,  01  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  with  34,000  inhabitants ;  the  latter 
celebrated  for  the  mauufacture,  and  the  former  for  the  export,  of  sherry  wine. 
The  annual  average  exported  in  18;t5-'6-'7  was  28,657  butts,  each  con- 
taining 690  bottles,— altogether  17,176,200  bottles,  or  1,431,350  dozens. 
Great  part  of  the  wine  is  exported  to  America,  and  yet  the  total  amount  ex- 
ported is'beloto  the  consumption  of  England  alone!  Xeres  is  also  celebrated 
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as  the  place  where  Rodrigo,  the  last  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  Moorish  invaders,  in  A.  D.  771. 

Gibraltar  ia  an  inconsiderable  town  of  some  [2,000  inhabitants  built 
upon  the  west  side  of  Mount  Caipe,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  'which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1,439  feet,  and  is  defended  at 
every  accessible  point  by  formiilafale  batteries.  The  mountain  extends 
nearly  three  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  its  greatest  breadth,  terminating  in  the  sea  at  Europa  Point  and 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  Sat,  sandy  isthmus,  1,000  yards  wide  but 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south  and  east  sides  form  a 
line  of  almost  perpendicular  precipices,  but  the  south  and  west  sides  fall  in 
rugged  slopes,  with  occasional  flats  or  terraces.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Tarek,  a  Moorish  general,  who  first  built  a  fort  here  in  the  8th  century 
It  was  recovered  from  the  Moors  in  1462  by  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  in 
turn,  it  was  taken  in  1704  by  the  English,  who  have  retained  it  ever  since 
It  is  now  so  completely  fortified  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable,  and  has  aJwaya  a 
garrison  of  about  3,000  British  troops.  The  least  accessible  parts  of  the 
mountain  are  peopled  by  a  colony  of  monkeys,  the  only  animals  of  the  kind 
in  Europe,  except  their  moustaehoed  confreres  of  the  British  military  ■ 
they  are  protected  by  government,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may 
act  as  powder  monkeys  on  special  occasions. 

Cordova  is  a  large,  iii-built  and  decaying  city,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Guadalquiver.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Mahomedan  dominions  in 
Spain,  and  still  retains  a  splendid  monument  of  their  wealth  and  taste  in  the 
great  Mosque,  once  reckoned  second  only  to  that  of  Mecca,  but  now  con- 
verted mto  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral.  In  759  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 300,000  inhabitants,  but  in  this  once  thronged  city  scarcely  20  000 
are  now  resident,  and  those  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  trifling  manufacture  of  linen,  there  is  no  trade  of 
Miy  kind.  The  want  of  space  compels  an  omission  of  other  towns  remark- 
able m  a  number  of  points. 

THE    CANARY    ISLANDS. 

These  islands,  though  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  Africa,  form, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Spain.  They  are  situated  on  the'north^ 
west  coast  of  Africa,  about  900  miles  from  Cadiz,  between  37©  and  3flo 
N.  latitude,  and  between  130  and  I90  W.  longitude.  The  principal  islands 
of  the  groupe  are  Gran  Canaria,  Teneriife,  Palma,  Gomera,  Hiero  or 
Ferro,  Fuerte  Ventura,  Lanzarote,  Graciosa,  Alegranza,  Santa  Clara,  Lobos 
and  Rocca.  They  are  all  of  volcanic  formation,  hilly  and  rugged,  and 
their  coasts  often  precipitous.  The  mountain  ridge.  El  Cumbre,  in  Gran 
Canaria,  is  6,648  feet ;  Sancillo  on  the  same  island,  6.070  foet ,  and  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe  raises  its  snow-capt  summit  to  the  height  of  13,042  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  eastern  islands  of  Fuerte  Ventura  and 
Lanzarote  are  almost  as  dry  and  sandy  as  the  neighboring  coast  of  Africa. 
Lanzarote  is  mountainous,  vol  d  h      n  ny  extinct  craters.     Fuerte 

Ventura  is,  on  the  contrary,  les  m  n        han  any  of  the  others      Their 

principal  articles  of  produce  ar       n     bar  d  orchilla,  which  form  con- 

siderable articles  of  export.      Th        n  delightful  and  very  equable 

climate,   but    are  subject  occ  re   droughts,  which,   more 

particularly  in  the  eastern  isla  d  nally  for  two  or  three  years. 

In  1837  the  population  amounted  to  199,150,  but  since  that  period  large 
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numbers  have  emigrated  to  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  probably 
50  000  so  that  the  population  must  he  reduced  by  so  many. 

These  islands  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Fortunate  Islands ;  but 
were  almost  forgotten  till  the  14th  or  15th  centuries,  when  they  were  re- 
discovered and  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  after  a  brave  resistance  by  the 
otieinal  possessors,  the  "Guanches,"  who  are  now  completely  extinct, 
thouffh  some  of  their  mummies  or  dried  bodies  are  still  preserved. 

The  principal  towns  are  Laguna,  8,000  inhabitants,  Santa  Cruz,  9,000, 
and  Orotava,  in  Teneriffe ;  Cuidad  de  las  Palmas  in  Gran  Canaria,  a  large, 
handsome  town,  with  18,000  inhabitants,  and  Santa  Maria  de  Betancuria, 
in  Fuerte  Ventura.  Alegranza,  the  north-eastern  pomt  of  the  Canaries,  is 
a  small  island,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  lava  and  cinders,  rising  939  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  forming  a  well-defined  crater  two-thirds  of  a  mile  across, 
the  bottom  being  cultivated  for  barilla. 

The  history  of  Spain  dates  far  back  into  the  past.  The  first  settkis  of 
this  ancient  kingdom  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Tubal 
Cain  the  fifth  son  of  Japheth.  The  Phojnicians  and  Carthagenians  siicces- 
Bivelv  planted  colonies  on  the  coast,  and  the  Romans  for  a  considerable 
neriod  held  the  whole  country.  It  was  here  that  some  of  the  mightiest 
efforts  of  Hannibal  were  displayed.  On  the  declineof  the  Roman  Empire 
the  country  was  over-run  by  the  barharians-the  Vandals  the  Alans  and 
the  Suevi  It  was  afterwards  subdued  by  the  Viso-goths,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  monarchy.  The  Moorish  dominion  over  the 
Southern  portion  of  Spain  lasted  from  A.  D.  1091  to  1492,  when  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  drove  them  from  their  strongholds,  bpam  now  discovered 
America,  and  planted  her  colonies ;  few,  however,  at  this  day  remain  to  her. 
Portugal  was  about  this  time  annexed,  but  after  a  captivity  of  60  years, 
again  regained  its  independence.  The  French  Revolution,  and  the  events 
which  succeeded  it,  prostrated  this  country,  and  all  the  power  glory  and 
wealth  it  attained  from  the  time  of  the  first  sole  monarchs,  vanished.  It  is 
now  the  scene  of  recurring  revolts,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  only 
repressed  by  the  sword.  No  country  in  the  world  exhibits  such  a  revolting 
absolutism  as  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  nor  is  there  any  people  less  capable  of 
exercising  aright  the  liberties  every  man  ought  to  enjoy. 


THE  KINGDOM  01^^  PORTUGAL. 

This  state  is  composed  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Poii.-ri;eAL  and  At, gar ve  ; 
the  former  of  which  derives  its  name  from  a  place  named  "  Gale,  beside 
which  there  was  constructed  a  harbor  called  "  Puerto  de  Cale,"  afterwards 
contracted  to  "  Portugal."  This  port  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  present 
eitv  of  Oporto,  around  which  the  original  kingdom  was  spread.  Don 
Alonzo  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  having  conquere.d  the  province  from  the 
Moors,  bestowed  it,  with  his  daughter  in  marriage,  upon  Don  Henriquez,  a 
grandson  of  the  first  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  his  son,  Don  Alonzo  Hen- 
liquez  after  a  great  victory  over  the  Moors,  in  1139,  was  proclaimed  kmg 
by  his  army  on  the  battle-field,  and  he  and  his  successors  ever  after  renounc- 
ing ail  subjection  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  gradually  extended  their  con- 
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quests    southward,   uQtil   the    kingdom   reached   its    present   limits.     Al- 

favve,  Arabic^  "  AJ-Garbh,"  (the  west,)  originally  extended  from  Cape 
t.  Vincent  to  Almeria,  in  Granada,  and  comprehended  likewise  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa,  on  which  account  the  sovereigns  of  Portugal  used  to 
assume  the  title  of  Kings  of  the  Algarves,  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  though 
shey  never  reaiiy  possessed  more  than  a  small  corner  of  the  African  conti- 
nent. 

The  existing  kingdom  is  situated  between  36°  55'  and  4SP  13'  north 
latitude,  and  6''  15'  and  S°  55'  west  longitude.  Length,  350  miles — 
width,  143  miles;  area,  34,500,  or,  according  to  some,  36,598  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Galicia ;  on  the  east  by  Leon,  Estre- 
madura  and  Andalusia;  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
The  coast  line  of  the  kingdom  measures  nearly  500  miles.  The  northern 
coaat  la  at  fir~t  low  but  afterwards  becomes  rugged  and  steep  ;  in  Beira,  it 
becomes  again  flit  sandy  and  marshy ;  in  Estremadura,  it  is  in  one  part 
steep  m  another  almost  a  dead  level,  and  very  unsafe;  and  in  Alemtejo,  it 
is  low  and  beaet  with  rocks  and  shallows.  At  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  Al- 
garve,  it  is  high  and  rocky ;  but  to  the  eastward  sinks  into  low,  sandy 
deserts 

The  general  asppct  r  f  the  country  is  that  of  the  peninsula  generally,  and 
has  been  heretofore  described.  The  surface  is  greatly  diversified  by  moun- 
tain and  valley,  and  affords  many  romantic  and  picturesque  scenes.  The 
soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  light  and  shallow,  but  well-adapted  to  vine-culture 
and  fcttit-trees  ;  and  when  sufficiently  irrigated,  is  productive  of  the  finest 
crops  of  grain.  The  climate  is  delicious  and  very  healthy ;  and  Lisbon  is 
famous  as  a  resort  for  invalids,  whose  diseases  are  benefitted  by  equality 
and  geniality  of  warmth  and  moisture.  Prom  regions  buried  under  the 
dominion  of  frost  and  snows,  a  short  voyage  conveys  them  to  blue,  clear 
skies,  and  a  balmy  atmosphere,  perfumed  by  the  orange  and  a  thousand 
flowers,  and  blooming  in  eternal  spring. 

The  vegetable  and  mineral  products  are  similar  in  every  respect  to  those 
of  Spain,  in  the  same  latitudes ;  and  every  kind  of  fruit,  the  orange  and 
the  lemon — citrons,  figs,  almonds,  melons  and  peaches,  grow  spontaneously. 
The  wines  of  Portugal  are  generous,  and  esteemed  among  the  best  of  Eu- 
rope. Few  forests  of  any  considerable  extent  exist ;  but  of  all  the  trees, 
the  cork-tree  is  the  most  abundant,  and  forms  woods  of  vast  extent.  The 
animals  are  also  those  peculiar  to  the  whole  peninsula ;  but  the  horse  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Spain,  while  the  mules  are  strong,  hardy,  and  sure-footed. 

The  Portuguese  are  of  the  same  origin  with  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  Spain,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  same  language;  but  they  cherish  a 
deep-rooted  antipathy  to  their  neighbors,  and  exhibit  in  many  points  a 
strong  contrast  to  them.  "  Strip  a  Spaniard  of  all  his  virtues,"  says  the 
Spanish  proverb,  "  and  you  make  a  good  Portuguese  of  him."  But  says 
Dr.  Southey,  "  I  have  heard  it  more  truly  said,  '  add  hypocrisy  to  a  Span- 
iard's vices,  and  you  have  the  Portuguese  character,'  "  The  morals  of  the 
nation  are  indeed  low,  nor  is  there  any  immediate  prospect  of  amendment. 
The  Portuguese  are  generally  a  robust,  though  far  from  an  industrious 
nation;  they  are,  nevertheless,  enterprising  and  persevering,  patient  in 
adversity,  excessively  attached  to  their  religion  and  customs,  and  generally 
retain  a  high  sense  of  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  and  of  submission  to  tlieir 
spiritual  superiors. 

The  Portuguese  sensibly  eshibit  the  effects  of  a  warm  cli.rfate  in  theti 
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dark  hues,  and  in  those  ttaits  of  national  character  usually  found  in  southern 
latitudes.  These  aie  ardent  passions,  a  strong  propensity  to  revenge,  super- 
stition, indulgence  and  inane  contentment.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  this  small  kingdom  had  a  period  of  enterprise  more  marked  than  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  when,  under  Emanuel  the  Great,  Vasco  de 
Gama  opened  to  Europe  the  road  to  India,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  assisted  his  compatriots  in  acquiring  immortal  honor.  Alber- 
querque  raised  the  glory  of  this  period  to  the  h  gl  es  renow  and  he  p  e 
Camoens  published  it  to  posterity.  Though  o  he  san  e  o  "  n  ¥  h  he 
Spaniards,  the  Portuguese  exhibit   m     y  oppos  e  t  An        e  e  j 

Spaniard  smokes ;  the  Portuguese  ra  e  j  n  ke  b  mo  o  hem  ake 
snuff.  None  of  the  Spaniards  will  u  e  a  whee  ba  ow — none  f  he  Po  u 
guese  will  carry  a  burden.     The  one    ay  s  on  y  fi    fo    bea    s    o  d 

carriages— the  other,  that  it  is  only  fi   fo   be     s  o    a    y  bu  den 

The  Portuguese  iangnage  is  deri  d  om  a  L  n  source  and  so  far 
bears  an  affinity  to  those  of  Western  E  pe  gene  a  y  bu  s  m  xed  w  h 
many  Arabic  and  Gothic  words.  In  the  con  uc  o  of  s  sen  ences  t 
has  a  close  alliance  with  the  language  of  Castde  but  m  pronunciation  it  is 
less  guttural,  and  contains  many  words  which  seem  to  be  peculnr  to  itself 
the  origin  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  though  it  is  probably  to  be  found 
among  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Barbary 

Of  the  population  of  Portugal  in  early  time-i  we  have  no  enumerations 
In  1798,  it  was  estimated  at  3,683,000  m  1801  another  estimate  made 
the  amount  2,931,930;  and  in  1836,  the  estimate  w  as  3  061  684— showing 
an  increase  in  35  years  of  129,754.  It  i=  now  pribablj  n=i  stated  in  a  for 
mer  table,  about  3,600,000.  The  distribution  of  the  people  in  t83&  was 
as  annexed  : 


District  of  Aveirc 


.   98,S19 


utofLsbon 


Elementary  education  scarcely  has  an  existence  in  Portugal,  and  con- 
sequently the  people  of  the  middle  and  laboring  classes  are  lamentably 
ignorant.  In  the  higher  branches,  however,  the  provisions  are  liberal,  and 
Portugal  has  a  university  and  a  number  of  colleges  of  considerable  celebrity. 
Statistics  of  a  late  dale  exhibited  the  following  :  The  university  of  Coimbra, 
founded,  in  1279,  with  six  faculties,  a  preparatory  school,  and  attended  by 
1,600  students;  322  Latin  schools;  21  Greek  and  rhetorical  schools:  27 
academies  for  rhetorical  and  moral  philosophy,  and  863  elementary  schools. 
The  total  number  of  scholars,  besides  those  of  the  university,  was  31,280. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  the  following  establishments ;  the  marine  and 
roval  academy  of  Oporto ;  the  academy  at  Lisbon  ;  the  Lisbon  Royal  school 
for  engineering,  &c. ;  and  the  military  school  at  Luz,  near  the  capital.  At 
Lisbon  there  is  also  a  royal  college  for  nobles,  and  royal  schools  for  the 
Arabic  language,  drawing  architecture  and  statuary ;  an  institution  for  in- 
struction in  copper-plate  engraving  ;  an  academy  for  music,  and  some  others. 
Surgery  is  taught  at  the  university  of  Coimbra,  and  in  several  royal  schools; 
at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  at  Lisbon,  and  in  Hospitals  at  Oporto,  Elvas  and 
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Chavas.  There  are  also  several  academies  for  instruction  in  science, 
geography,  Portuguese  history,  marine  affairs,  navigation,  artillery,  and  foi^ 
tificationa ;  an  institution  for  the  encouragement  of  science  and  literature 
at  Lisbon ;  an  academy  for  history  and  antiquities  at  Santarem,  and  an 
academy  for  scientific  instruction  at  Thomar.  There  are  seven  botanic 
gardens,  twelve  museums  of  natural  curiosities  open  to  the  public;  twelve 
cdlections  of  coins  and  other  antiquities,  eight  observatories,  a  royal  library 
at  Lisbon,  with  80,001)  volumes,  and  the  university  library  at  Coimbra,  with 
60,000  volumes.  Such  are  the  means  of  educating  3,600,000  people  !  and 
even  of  these,  little  more  than  the  863  elementary  schools  are  available  to 
the  masses !  We  have  no  statement  of  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted,  or 
whether  teaching  is  done  by  priests  or  laymen  ;  the  probability,  however,  is 
that  the  whole,  as  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  is  entrusted  to  the  for- 
mer, and  it  is  as  probable  that  the  chief  efforts  of  these  spiritual  shepherds 
are  directed  rather  to  manufacture  good  Catholics  than  efficient  scholars. 

The  Portuguese  were  formerly,  without  exception,  ignorant  and  bigotted 
Roman  Catholics,  addicted  to  superstition  and  intolerance,  and  for  many 
ages  the  whole  nation  well  deserved  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  their 
king,  of  his  "  Most  Faithful  Majesty."  Other  religions  are  now  tolerated, 
but  it  is  believed  that  as  yet  no  Portuguese  has  swerved  from  the  ancient 
faith.  The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  is  supreme  head  of  the  clergy,  besides  whom 
there  are  two  archbishops,  those  of  Braga  and  Evora,  and  14  bishops.  In 
1^2  there  were  132  nunneries,  with  2,980  nuns,  and  346  monasteries,  with 
5,830  monks,  besides  servants,  pupils  and  novices.  But  infidelity  has  now 
usurped  the  place  of  ignorance  and  blind  devotion,  by  which  the  Portuguese 
were  especially  characterized,  and  by  the  constitution  no  male  religious 
houses  are  perrnitted  ;  the  regular  clergy  have  been  abolished  ;  the  monks 
and  friars  have  been  driven  from  their  princely  mansions  to  live  on  a  small 
allowance,  and  their  estates  ahd  revenues  have  been  confiscated  to  the  crown. 
The  secular  clergy,  the  only  class  now  allowed,  never  had  much  influence 
over  the  people,  and  even  the  little  they  had  is  now  alrapst  gone.  Still, 
Portugal  is  Catholic ;  and,  blinded  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  will  long 
remain  without  material  social  improvement. 

The  Spanish  insurrection,  which  broke  out  in  1820,  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  similar  outbreak  in  Portugal,  and  an  extraordinary  Cortes 
assembled  and  proclaimed  a  constitution  like  that  which  Spain  promulgated 
in  1812 — but  if  anything  rather  more  democratic,  for  it  admitted  only  one 
chamber,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  invested  it  with  the  whole  legisla- 
tive and  a  great  part  of  the  executive  powers.  The  sovereign  retained  the 
veto,  but  a  subsequent  passage  of  any  act  confirmed  it  law  in  spite  of  the 
royal  disappro\  al.  The  Cortes  was  also  its  own  master  as  far  as  prorogation 
or  dissolution  was  concerned.  This  constitution  was  overturned  by  Don 
Miguel,  three  years  after,  and  in  May,  1823,  Don  John  VI.  protested  against 
all  that  had  been  enacted  under  its  sanction.  AtYer  the  death  of  John,  in 
1826,  Don  Pedro, Emperor  of  Brazil,  abdicated  the  Portuguese  crown  in  favor 
of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  and  gave  to  the  Portuguese  a  charter 
which  re-established  the  ancient  Cortes.  According  to  this  act  the  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign  and  the  chamber  of  deputies,  elected 
for  periods  of  four  years  through  provincial  electoral  colleges,  chosen  pri- 
marily by  the  people.  Don  Miguel,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  the  queen,  usurped  the  throne  and  declared  himself 
king  in  1828 ;  but  in  1833  Don  Pedro,  who  had  then  resigned  the  throne  of 
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Brazil,  had  recovered  that  of  Portugal  for  his  daughter,  and  restored  the  charter 
of  1826.  This,  however,  lasted  only  till  18^6,  when  the  garrison  and  national 
guard  of  Lisbon  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1820,  which  the  queen  was 
compelled  to  accept  with  such  alterations  as  the  Cortes  might  thereafter 
make.  Portugal  is  thus,  in  writing,  a  very  limited  monarchy,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  a  democratic  representative  republic,  with  an  hereditary 
chief  magistrate  exercising  the  functions  of  royalty  only  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  a  responsible  ministry. 

Productive  industry  in  Portugal  is  yet  in  its  very  infancy.  Few  of  the 
improvements  which  other  nations  have  introduced  into  agriculture  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Portuguese,  and  with  few  limited  sections,  the  kingdom 
remains  a  comparative  wilderness.  Cultivation,  however,  is  now  improv- 
ing, and  hemp  and  tlax  are  raised  of  excellent  quality.  The  cereal  crops 
are  generally  good,  but  sufficient  is  not  grown  to  supply  the  consumption. 
Wine  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces. 
The  annual  average  quantity  is  estimated  at  80,000  pipes  of  red  and  60,000 
pipes  of  white  wine.  Olives  and  a  variety  of  fruits  are  produced,  and  oil 
forms  an  importan(  article  for  both  home  use  and  foreign  consumption. 

Both  the  Carthagenians  and  Romans  worked  the  mines  of  Spain,  and 
gold  and  silver  to  some  amount  appears  to  have  been  extracted.  Lead 
mines  have  long  been  wrought,  and  the  mines  of  Plumbago,  near  Mogadouro, 
and  the  iron  mines  near  Figueira  and  Torre  de  Moncorvo,  supply  con- 
siderable mineral.  Red  oxide  of  iron  occurs  in  Estremadura  and  Beira. 
Iron,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  minerals  in  Portugal.  Copper 
occurs  near  Oporto,  and  at  Couna  there  is  a  deposit  of  cinnabar.  Bismuth, 
antimony  and  arsenic  are  found  in  different  places,  and  the  sands  of  some 
of  the  rivers  contain  gold.  There  is  now  only  one  gold  mine,  that  of  Adissa, 
the  annual  production  of  which,  however,  is  not  more  than  twenty  pounds 
weight.  The  coal  mines  of  Figueira  and  Oporto  are  the  richest  in  the 
kingdom,  and  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  neighboring  towns.  Marbles  of 
great  beauty  are  also  plentiful,  but  the  state  of  internal  communication 
makes  it  too  expensive  to  give  encouragement  to  their  being  wrought, 
Precious  stones  are  also  found.  Valuable  buiiding  stone  is  everyivhere,  and 
immense  beds  of  pyrites  and  marcasites,  potter's  and  common  clay,  and  salt 
pits,  are  met  with.  With  all  these  materials,  mining  does  not  occupy  more 
than  a  few  hundred  persons,  and  is  little  accounted  of  as  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  nation. 

The  fisheries  are  neglected  in  a  similar  manner,  the  capabilities  of  which, 
if  brought  into  operation,  would  render  the  importation  of  fish,  an  item  of 
no  mean  account  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  quite  unnecessary. 

Thoughgenerally  underrated  as  amannfacturingnation,  the  Portuguese  have 
really  no  important  manufactories.  Cottons,  woollens  and  linens  are  made 
at  different  places,  but  the  best  goods  are  their  cambrics,  sheeting  and  table 
linens,  and  sewing  threads.  Glass,  silk,  paper,  &c.,  enter  into  their  manu- 
factures, and  in  the  workshops  of  Lisbon  every  description  of  articles  is 
more  or  less  fabricated.  The  Portuguese  are  very  skilful  in  gold  and  silver 
work,  and  the  taste  they  display  in  cabinet  work  is  not  mean.  Generally 
speaking,  they  manufacture  most  articles  of  ordinary  necessity  with  more  or 
less  skill. 

Since  the  separation  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  the  commerce  of  the  country 
has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction  of  its  former  amount.  Political  events 
have  also  materially  contributed  to  depress  its  commerce.     The  chief  articles 
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of  export  iire  wines,  fruits,  oil,  and  cork  and  other  woods ;  and  the  imports 
consist  of  grain  and  salted  provisions,  live  stock,  dyes  and  drugs,  witli  the 
metals,  timber,  tar,  pitch,  flax,  hemp,  silk,  &c.  The  internal  trade  of  the 
country,  which  is  at  the  beat  of  times  of  little  importance,  suffers  much  from 
the  want  of  good  roads.  Canals  are  unknown,  and  the  rivers  are  almost 
unnavigable  from  obstruction — circumstances  that  will  continue  to  act  pre- 
judicially to  the  development  of  the  national  resources  of  the  country,  for 
there  is  no  probability  of  any  alteration  being  eiFected. 

In  1823,  Portugal,  with  the  Azores  and  Madeira,  was  divided  by  a  law  of 
the  Cortes  into  twelve  provinces,  containing  26  commarcas  or  counties,  and 
each  subdivided  into  several  jujgados  or  cantons,  but  subsequent  troubles 
have  prevented  this  arrangement  of  being  carried  into  effect.  The  six  great 
provinces,  whose  names  appear  on  the  maps,  are  not  administrative,  eccle- 
siastical or  military,  but  simply  geographical  or  popular  divisions,  and  it  is 
as  such  only  that  we  give  them  here  with  their  principal  towns,  as  stated  in 
the  following  table : 
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several  hills  ind  their  interjacent  vallejs  on  the  right  bankV  the  estuary 
of  the  Tagus  The  city  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1775, 
and  haa  been  re  built  on  a  modern  plan  the  streets  running  at  right  angles. 
The  Prai  o  do  Rocio  and  the  Pra^o  do  Commercio  are  tw  o  large  handsome 
squares,  the  latter  having  its  south  side  open  to  the  river,  and  the  others 
occupied  by  several  magnificent  public  buildings,  with  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Joseph  I.  in  the  centre.  The  Pra?©  do  Rocio  contains  the  palace 
and  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  now  used  as  offices  of  the  ministry,  and  a 
great  number  of  stores  and  coffee-houses.  The  older  part  of  the  city,  that 
which  escaped  demolition  in  1775,  consists  of  narrow,  winding,  dirty  streets. 
The  public  buildings  are,  in  general,  common-place,  and  of  the  246  churches 
only  three  are  deserving  of  notice  :  the  cathedral  or  basilica  of  Santa  Maria, 
San  Roque,  and  the  church  of  the  Cora9ao  de  Jesus,  noted  for  the  boldness 
of  its  dome.  There  are  three  royal  palaces,  the  Ajuda,  one  of  the  largest  of 
Europe ;  the  Bemposta,  only  used  for  public  audiences,  and  that  of  Necessi- 
dades,  where  foreign  princes  are  lodged.  The  residences  of  the  nobility 
are  also  splendid :  and  some  ()f  the  more  wealthy  merchants  have  houses, 
which  in  appearance  rival  those  of  the  higher  orders,  but  the  habitations  of 
the  poor  are  most  miserable  and  very  filthy.  Lisbon  haa  all  the  usual  ac- 
commodations in  respect  of  scientific  and  literary  institutions,  and  a  large 
number  of  charitable  foundations,  among  which  is  a  hospital  free  to  the  in- 
Talid.1  of  all  countries.  The  climate  ia  remarkably  healthy,  and  Lisbon  is 
the  resort  of  consumptives  from  more  northern  latitudes.  The  markets  are 
profusely  supplied,  but  the  consumption  of  animal  food  is  unusually  small. 
The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  the  aqueduct  of  Bemfica^  or  Agoas- 
livres,  upwards  of  17  miles  in  length,  and  which  was  completed  In  1739 
after  19  years'  labor.  The  water,  which  is  brought  from  Montelavar,  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  thought  to  be  beneficial 
to  invalids.      Within  Lisbon  a  variety  of  manufactures  are  maintained. 
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Fine  cloths,  some  linens,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  silk  goods,  are  pro- 
duced. The  jewelry,  and  gold  and  silver  work,  is  excellent.  The  foreign 
trade  is  large  and  second  to  no  city  of  Europe,  except  London,  but  of  ita 
nature,  amount,  or  value,  we  have  no  authentic  accounts.  Most  of  the  iro- 
ported  articles  are  re-shipped  to  the  Portuguese  colonies,  and  consequently 
Portugal  must  be  looked  upon  rather  as  an  entre-p6t  than  as  a  true  com- 
mercial country. 

The  Tagua  above  the  city  expands  into  an  estuary  and  forms  a  most 
secure  and  capacious  hitbor,  capable  of  containing  10,000  sail  without 
danger,  but  for  a  space  of  five  miles  below  contracts  its  breadth  to  less  than 
a  mile,  and  the  bar  at  the  entrance  is  dangerous  to  pass  without  the  aid  of 
a  skilful  pilot.  Between  the  bar  and  the  city  the  fort  of  St,  Julian,  and  the 
strong  castle  of  Belem,  in  the  river,  under  the  guns  of  which  all  vessels 
must  pass,  form  its  pr'  c'pal  ml'tary  defences  The  panorama  of  the  har- 
bor is  one  of  the  fin  b  h  uyThnhpaof 
the  water,  studded  whhph  dnh  ud  h  and 
the  city  with  its  hund  d  w  d  n  m  h  hore, 
afford  a  view  that  c                     b      qu      d 

In  the  vicinity  ofLbh  p  whn  On 

the  banks  of  (he  Ta         h  u  m   h  h  ,  is 

the  magnificent  church  and  monastery  of  Beiem,  built  by  Kmg  Emanuel  in 
1499,  on  the  spot  whence  Vasco  de  Gama  embarked  for  India.  It  is  a  noble 
Gothic  building,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  many  members  of  the  royal  family. 
Cintra,  !5  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Lisbon,  is  celebrated  for  the  convention  made 
there  in  1808,  by  which  the  French,  under  Junot,  were  allowed  to  evacuate 
Portugal ;  and  the  splendid  cathedral  of  Mofra,  and  its  equally  splendid  royal 
palace,  are  attractive  to  the  tourist. 

EvoTiA,  the  capital  of  Alemtejo,  is  noted  for  its  Roman  antiquities,  among 
which  is  a  noble  aqueduct,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana.  Population, 
9,000.  CoiMBRA,  in  Beira,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego,  built 
partly  on  the  western  slope  of  a  sleep  rocky  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain  con- 
tiguous to  the  river.  This  city  contains  the  only  university  in  the  kingdom, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  general  directory  of  pubUc  instruction,  and  of  a  con- 
siderable inland  trade.  Population,  15,000.  Fir.rEiRA  is  a  sea-port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  enjoys  some  trade,  and  Lamego,  about  five  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro,  is  memorable  as  being  the  place  where  the 
Cortes  assembled  in  1144  to  establish  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
Atibro,  Ovab,  &.C.,  are  sea-porta  in  Beira,  and  Viseu  or  Viseo  is  noted  for 
its  great  annual  fair  for  jewelry  and  plate,  cloth,  and  cattle.  Almeida,  a 
town  near  the  frontier,  24  miles  N,  by  W.  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  Spain,  has 
always  been  deemed  a  military  fort  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Oporto  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  three  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  a  large  episcopal  city  and  sea-port  town  situated  on  the  slopes  of  two 
hills.  The  town  is  very  irregular  and  straggling,  but  la  considered  as  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom,  both  in  industry  and  commerce.  The  princi- 
pal trade  consists  in  wines,  both  red  and  white,  which  are  exported  to  the 
amount  of  50,000  to  70,000  pipes  per  annum.  It  has  also  several  manufac- 
tures, and  ship-building  is  engaged  in  to  some  extent.  The  river  affords  a 
tolerably  good  harbor,  and  is  lined  by  a  quay  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
town.  Its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  rocka  and  quicksands  which  render  the 
entrance  difficult,  but  the  water  is  very  deep  in  front  of  the  town.  Oporto 
has  four  suburbs,  11  campos  or  squares,  14  hospitals  and  a.sylums,  90 
churches,  besides  a  fine  and  spacious  cathedral,  rebuilt  by  Henriquez,  first 
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count  of  Portugal,  A.  D.  1105,  and  17  luonaateries  now  uninhabited.  On 
the  south  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  is  the  Viila- 
Nova  de  Gaya,  chiefly  inhabited  by  wine-coopers,  and  containing  the  immense 
vaults  or  lodges  where  the  wine  is  Icept  until  it  is  stored.  On  a  rocky  emi- 
nence above  Villa-Nova  is  the  vast  convent  and  garden  of  Serra  Cruzios, 
near  which  the  British  army  crossed  the  Douro  in  1809.  The  city,  includ- 
ing Viila-Nova  and  all  its  suburbs,  contains  between  70,000  and  80,000 
inhabitants. 

BitAfiA  is  only  celebrated  for  its  antiquities.  Guimakabns  is  noted  for 
its  cutlery,  linen,  &c.  ;  Caldas  do  Geres,  for  its  mineral  baths;  and 
ViANA,  a  seaport  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lima,  has  a  flourishing  trade, 
and  engages  largely  in  the  fishing  business. 

Villa  R,bai.  is  a  large,  busy,  commercial  town,  and  the  capital  of  Tra- 
sos-MoQtes.  Peso  da  Regoa,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Douro,  and  south 
of  Villa  Real,  is  noted  for  its  annual  wine  fair,  in  February,  where  busi- 
ness to  the  amount  of  about  $7,000,000  is  transacted.  Braoan^a  is  noted 
for  its  silk  manufactures,  and  gives  the  ducal  title,  and  is  a  sort  of  family 
name  to  the  present  royal  family.  Ciiaves,  near  the  northern  frontier,  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and 
has  a  bridge  built  by  thera. 

Faro,  with  8,000,  and  Tavira,  with  9,000  inhabitants,  both  in  Algarve, 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  fisheries.  SAr.Rus  is  a  small  fortified  town  near 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  It  was  here  that  the  mfant  Don  Henriquez,  Duke  of 
Visieu,  resided  for  many  years,  to  prosecute  those  voyages  along  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  which  have  rendered  his  name  fllustrious,  as  the  father  of  mod- 
ern maritime  discovery. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Portugal  consist  of— 1st.  The  Azores;  2d. 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo ;  3d.  The  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa;  4th.  Angola,  Mozambico,  and  other  territories  in  South- 
ern Africa ;  and  5th.  Goa,  Din,  and  other  settlements,  in  the  East  Indies. 


This  remarkable  group  is  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  37° 
and  39°  north  latitude,  and  25°  and  3l<^  west  longitude.  It  comprises 
nine  separate  islands,  named,  respectively,  Santo  Miguel,  Terceira,  Pico, 
Fayal,  Santo  Jorje,  Graciosa,  Santa  Maria,  Flores,  and  Corvo,  all  of  volca- 
nic formation,  of  a  tugged,  rocky  surface,  and  producing  abundance  of 
wine  and  fruit.  San  Miouel,  50  miles  long,  and  from  6  to  10  miles  broad, 
rises  in  many  parts  precipitously  from  the  water,  but  in  other  parts  its  rise 
is  very  gradual.  The  more  level  parts  are  studded  with  hundreds  of  small 
hills,  many  of  which  are  perfect  cones,  while  others  are  truncated,  or  ter- 
minate in  crater-shaped  tops.  The  lower  parts  of  the  island  only  are  culti- 
vated, and  houses  and  villages  are  scattered  along  the  coast,  intermingled 
with  vineyards  and  orange  gardens ;  the  latter,  a  fruit  for  which  the  island 
is  widely-celebrated.  Piinla  Delgada,  on  the  south,  is  the  principal  town, 
and  has  a  population  of  lfi,00O.  Its  harbor  is  bad,  but  yet  the  best  of  the 
island.  It  contains  an  English  church  and  burial-ground.  Rirbika- 
Grande,  on  the  north  side,  is  also  a  flourishing  town  of  12,000  inhabitants. 
In  181 1,  a  volcanic  island  rose  from  the  sea,  off  the  west  end  of  Santo  Mi- 
guel, but  disappeared  four  months  after.  Terceira  is  a  large,  compact 
island,  to  the  west  of  San  Miguel,  and  contains  the  capital  of  the  Azores, 
Angra,  an  episcopal  city  of  13,000  inhabitants.     Fayac  contains  the  town 
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of  Horta,  which  possesses  the  best  harbor  in  the  group,  and  tHe  most  fre- 
quented after  Angra  and  Ponta  Delgada.  Population,  10,000.  In  Pico  ia 
the  small  town  of  Lagens,  noted  for  its  excellent  wine.  In  its  vicinity  rises 
the  great  "  Pico,"  or  snow-capped  volcanic  cone,  to  the  height  of  9,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  other  islands  have  nothing  worthy  of 
notice.  The  total  population  is  upwards  of  200,000  ;  thus  distributed  : — 
Santo  Miguel,  80,000  ;  Terceira,  40,000  ;  Pico,  24,000 ;  Fayal,  22  000  ; 
Flores,  14,000;  Santo  Jorje,  10,000;  Graciosa,  7,800;  Santa  Maria, 
5,000  ;  and  Corvo,  7,000.     These  islands  are  often  sought  by  ships  in  dis- 

UADEIRA  AND  PORTO  SANTO. 

MAOEriiA,  off  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  lies  in  latitude  32°  30'  north, 
and  longitude  17°  west.  It  is  35  miles  in  length,  and  10  or  12  broad. 
Abruptly  rising  from  the  Atlantic,  it  forms  a  huge  mountain  mass,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  chasms  and  precipices,  many  of  which  are  frightful 
and  inaccessible.  Rivulets  meander  in  every  direction,  and  cascades  leap 
from  rock  to  rock,  through  bushes  of  rosemary,  laurel,  and  myrtle.  Groves 
of  pines  and  eheanuts  stretch  along  the  declivities  ;  the  large  leaves  of  the 
banana  wave  over  the  water,  and  the  splendid  palm-tree  overtops  the  houses. 
Coffee  trees  form  hedges  and  copses,  while  mimosas  and  a  variety  of  the 
most  gorgeous  palms  rise  into  tall  and  stately  trees,  displaying  their  far 
glittering  blossoms  in  the  most  delightful  of  climates.  The  uniformity  of 
the  temperature  is  remarkable,  seldom  ranging  to  greater  extremes  than 
57°  in  winter,  and  76^^  in  summer  ;  the  usual  mean  being  660  Fahr.  But 
every  variety  of  climate  can  be  enjoyed,  with  corresponding  changes  in 
scene  and  vegetation,  on  the  acclivities  of  the  Pico  Ruivo,  which  shoots 
its  snowy  crown  6, 165  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Madeira  has  long  been  the 
res    t    f  ■       I'd        d     p     ■  11      f  P  ■      P    ■  Th    b  on 
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1  lage  town  of  9o,000  mhabitanfs,  < 
sme.     The  whole  population  is  about  120,000, 

Porto  Santo  consists  of  tertiary  sand-stone  and  lime-stone,  alternating 
with  volcanic  strata.     It  is  a  small  island,  35  miles  north-east  of  Madeira. 

The  Dbzertas  lie  to  the  south  east-of  Madeira,  and  consist  of  only  some 
small  rocky  islets. 

Portugal,  anciently  called  Lusitania,  was  taken  by  the  Romans  200 
before  Christ,  previous  to  which  some  Phconician  and  Carthagenian  colonies 
are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  on  its  shores.  It  remained  a  Roman 
province  to  the  5th  century,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Suevi,  Viso-goths,  &c. 

The  Moors,  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century,  overrun  the  country,  but 
the  natives  soon  drove  them  from  the  northern  and  mountainous  portions. 
About  this  period  the  name  of  Lusitania  seems  to  have  been  changed  to  that 
of  Portucale,  subsequently  changed  into  Portugal  from  the  circumstance  of 
Oporto,  the  principal  of  the  Christian  strongholds,  being  then  called  Calle 
or  Porto  Calle.  In  the  11th  century  Portugal  became  an  earldom  under 
the  kingdom  of  Castille  and  Leon,  and  during  the  12th  was  erected  into  an 
independent  kingdom.     Its  power  now  rapidly  increased,  and  by  the  acqui- 
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sition  of  Algarve  in  1249,  it  arrived  at  its  present  limits.  The  discoveriea 
which  Portugal  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century  have  shed 
immortal  lustre  on  the  Portuguese  name.  During  the  I5lh  century,  Madeira, 
the  Canaries  and  the  Azores  were  discovered  and  colonized,  and  in  14')8 
Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  opened  a  new 
route  to  India. 

In  the  following  century  the  Portuguese  discovered  and  took  possession  of 
Brazil;  made  immense  acquisitions  in  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  dis- 
covered the  Moluccas,  by  which  successful  enterprises  they  monopolized 
the  commerce  of  the  east  and  a  great  part  of  that  of  the  west.  But  the 
prosperity  of  Portugal  wag  short  lived.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  and 
death  of  King  Sebastian  in  Africa,  in  1598,  Pliilip  II.  of  Spain  seized  on 
the  kingdom,  and  retained  it  as  a  Spanish  province  from  1580  to  1640,  and 
when  she  regained  her  independence,  the  greater  part  of  her  commerce  and 
of  her  foreign  possessions  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  Regaining  most 
of  these,  however,  her  glory  was  reviving,  but  the  revolution  which  com- 
menced in  France  invaded  the  Portuguese  territories,  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  her  institutions  Was  changed.  Brazil  was  lost  to  her,  and  the  remaining 
colonies  she  still  possesses  are  but  the  shadow  of  her  once  extensive  empire. 
Portugal  is  virtually  under  British  protection. 


THE  COHFEDEEATION  OF  8WITZBB1AND. 

This  country  lies  between  the  latitudes  45°  50'  and  47°  49'  north,  and 
between  the  longitudes  of  <P  and  10°  35'  east,  being  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  French  Republic  ;  on  the  north  by  Baden  and  Wurtemherg ;  on  the 
east  by  the  Tyrol ;  and  on  the  south  by  Austrian  and  Sardinian  Lombacdy 
and  the  Duchy  of  Savoy.  Its  extreme  length,  from  Vattay,  in  the  Canton 
of  Vaud,  to  Martinsbruck,  in  the  Grisons,  is  about  208  miles;  knd  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  Chiasso,  in  Tessin,  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
SchafFhausen,  is  156  miles.  The  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  17,208 
square  miles. 

Switzerland  is  a  very  high  and  rugged  country,  traversed  by  ramifications 
from  the  Alps  and  Jura  mountains.  The  centre  of  the  Alpine  system  is 
Mount  St.  Gothard.  From  this  point  two  ranges  ace  given  off  to  the  south- 
west, forming  the  valley  of  the  Valiais,  watered  by  the  Upper  Rhone.  An- 
other range  extends  eastward  through  the  Grisons,  and  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Swiss  affluents  of  the  Po,  From  these 
main  ranges  branches  diverge,  covering  about  two-thirds  of  the  country, 
and  forming  numerous  vallies,  drained  by  an  equal  number  of  mountain 
torrents,  all  of  which  are  ultimately  precipitated  either  into  the  Rhine,  the 
Rhone,  the  Po,  6i  the  Danube.  The  chain  of  the  Jura  is  entirely  separa- 
ted from  the  Alps  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  a 
long,  narrow  plain,  which  stretches  eastward  for  nearly  180  miles,  between 
the  lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva,  but  separated  from  both  by  ranges  of 
hills  and  highlands.  The  width  of  this  plain  nowhere  exceeds  20  miles, 
and  its  elevation  varies  from  1 ,300  to  1,350  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  immense  masses  of  these  mountain  regions  exhibit  a  perfect  chaos, 
and  present  on  all  sides  inaccessible  rocks  and  everlasting  snows.     The  in- 
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which  fall  like  avalanches  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  but  c 
masses  of  earth  torn  from  their  beds  by  the  expansive  force  of  freezing. 
The  ruin  and  desolation  caused  is  sometimes  terrific.  One  of  the  most 
disastrous  of  these  took  place  in  1806,  when  Goldau,  and  several  other 
villages  in  the  valley  of  Arth,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  the  earth 
and  stones  from  the  Rossberg. 

Unlike  the  Alps,  the  chain  of  Jura  is  clothed  from  base  to  summit  with 
luxuriant  pine  forests.     It  stretches  about  240  miles  along  tlie  western  and 
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north-western  frontier,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Riiiiie.  Precipitous  and 
abrnpt  towards  Switzerland,  the  ridges  of  the  Jura  become  gradually  sub- 
sident  on  the  side  of  France.  They  are  principally  formed  of  calcareous 
rock,  in  some  places  mixed  with  marble,  and  contain  prodigious  deposita 
of  marine  remains.     No  part  of  them  rises  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 

Switzerland  is  pre-eminently  a  country  of  lakes.  That  of  Constance, 
in  the  north-east,  is  formed  by  the  Rhine,  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
the  upper  lake,  or  the  '■  Ober-see,"  being  40  miles  long,  varying  from  one 
and  a  half  to  20  wide  ;  whiile  the  lower  lake,  called  Zeller-see,  is  only  10 
to  14  miles  long,  and  very  irregular  in  breadth.  Their  elevation  is  1,305 
feet  above  the  ocean,  and  their  greatest  ascertained  depth  is  1,334  feet 
The  superficial  area  is  290  square  miles.  In  picturesque  beanty  the  Lake 
of  Constance  is  only  excelled  by  that  of  Geneva — its  tanks  are  covered  with 
castles,  smiling  towns  and  villages,  in  the  midst  of  orchards  and  vineyards. 
Several  islands  stud  these  beautiful  expanses,  and  convert  the  locality  into  a 
perfect  paradise.  The  Lac  Lbman,  or  Lake  or  Geneva,  in  the  south-west, 
formed  by  the  Rhone,  measures  in  its  greatest  length  40  miles,  varying  from 
a  few  hundred  feet  wide  at  Geneva,  to  9  or  10  miles  to  the  westward  of  Lau- 
sanne. It  has  an  area  of  336  square  miles ;  its  depth  is  more  than  996  feet ;  its 
medium  depth  560  feet,  and  its  surface  between  1,100  and  1,200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  water  sometimes  rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  5  or 
6  feet — a  phenomenon  called  by  the  people  setcies.  The  Rhone  flows  in 
three  branches  into  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  which  receives  besides  the 
waters  of  41  streams.  This  is  considered  the  finest  lake  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  On  the  north-«ast,  east,  and  south-east,  it  is  surrounded  by  high 
and  rugged  mountains,  but  the  north-western  shore  is  bounded  by  lower 
hills  and  more  gradual  slopes,  which  form  a  most  beautiful  country  of  corn- 
fields and  vineyards.  Ice  is  seldom  formed  more  than  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  feet  from  the  shore.  Next  to  these  the  Lake  of  Neupchatel  is  the 
largest,  being  25  miles  long,  and  six  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Elevation 
above  the  sea,  1,437  feet.  The  Lakes  op  Lucerne  and  Zurich  are  each 
about  23  miles  long,  but  very  narrow.  The  former  is  1,320,  and  the  latter 
1,279  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  depth  of  bo(h  about600  feet.  The 
other  lakes  are  all  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  some  of  them  are  not  inferior 
in  picturesque  beauty  to  those  that  have  been  described.  These  are  the 
Lake  of  Lugano  and  Lago  Maggiore,  in  Tessin;  the  lakes  of  Morat,  Sein- 
pach,  Zug,  Lowerz,  Halwyll,  Baldegg,  Sarneu,  Lungern,  Egeri,  Greiffen, 
and  Pfaffikon ;  the  Lic-de-Joux,  in  Jura ;  the  Beiler-see ;  the  Lake  of 
Thun  ;  and  a  number  of  others. 

Several  of  the  great  rivers  of  Europe  have  their  rise  and  pursue  part  of 
their  courses  within  the  Swiss  limits.  The  Rhine  (Rhein)  is  formed  in  the 
Orisons  by  the  union  of  the  Vorder,  Mittler  and  Hinter  Rhein,  (Pore,  Mid- 
dle, and  Back  Rhine,)  three  separate  streams  issuing  from  the  south  and 
west.  The  first  issues  near  St.  Gothard,  from  a  small  lake  and  a  .stream 
from  the  glacier  of  Mont  Badus,  and,  receiving  many  torrents  in  its  descent, 
traverses  the  Tavetsch,  and  at  Disentis  joins  the  middle  branch,  which 
comes  from  the  Lake  of  Dim,  in  the  Val  Cadelina.  The  Hitter  Rhine 
rises  from  the  Vogelsberg,  and  flows  rapidly  through  the  Rheinwald  and 
Schamsecthal,  and  joins  the  Vorder  Rhein  near  Reichenau.  Below  the 
confluence  the  united  streams  are  navigable  for  heavy  rafts.  Hence  it  flows 
northward,  receiving  from  both  sides  several  streams,  and  enters  the  Lake 
of  Constance  below  Rheineck.     Leaving  the  Lake,  the  river  flows  through 
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a  deep  lirai  stone  cut,  from  700  to  900  feel  high,  and  below  S<;h;ifrhiiusen 
the  naiigation  is  interrupted  by  the  Rhinefeil,  a  magnificent  cataract, 
where  the  river,  afler  boiling  over  a  rocky  channel  in  a  Bucceasion  of 
rapids,  bursts  at  last  in  three  distinct  branches  over  a  precipice  upwards  of 
80  feet  high  Below  this  point  it  flows  westward  in  a  rocky  channel,  di- 
viding the  ranges  of  Jura  from  those  of  the  Black  Forest,  to  Basle,  where 
it  turns  abruptly  north,  and  leaves  Switzerland,  whence  it  flows  north  and 
Dorth-westwardly  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean.  The  principal  affluents  below  the  falls  are, — the  Thur,  with  its 
tributary  the  Sitter  ;  the  Aar,  the  outlet  of  Lakes  Neufchatel  and  Bienne, 
and  recipient  of  the  Saane  and  a  number  of  other  streams;  and  the  Birse. 
The  Rhone  (Rhodan)  rises  from  the  base  of  Mont  Furca,  in  the  Valais, 
and  runs  through  the  middle  of  that  canton  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which 
it  enters  by  three  branches,  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  formed  a  con- 
siderable delta.  Its  principal  affluents  are, — the  Visp,  the  Borgije,  and  the 
Dranse,  all  on  the  left.  Half  a  mile  below  Geneva  the  Under  Rhone  is 
joined  by  the  Arne  from  Vavoy,  and  near  Belgrade,  within  the  French  fron- 
tier, it  passes  underground  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  before  reach- 
ing Lyons  it  cuts  through  all  the  ranges  of  the  Jura.  Hence  it  flows  south, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  by  a  wide  delta  of  many  mouths. 
The  Teshin  rises  near  St.  Gothaid,  and  falls  into  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
which  receives,  besides,  many  other  streams  from  the  Alps.  The  Trbsa 
falls  into  the  Lake  of  Lugano.  The  Inn,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  rises 
in  the  glaciers  of  Maloya,  in  the  Grisons,  and  passes  from  Switzerland  in  a 
north-east  direction. 

The  inhabitants  of  Switzerland  belong  to  two  principal  stocks  ;  the  Ger- 
manic, and  the  Grseco-Latin.  The  former  comprises  the  Deutsch  or  Ger- 
man Swiss,  who  inhabit  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweiz,  Unterwalden, 
Glarus,  Zug,  Appenzefl,  St.  Gall,  Thurgau,  SchafThausen,  and  Aargau  ; 
the  greater  part  of  Berne  and  Basle ;  a  considerable  part  of  Soleure,  Fri- 
bourg,  and  Valais  ;  some  communes  of  Vaud,  and  the  communes  of  Bosco 
in  the  canton  of  Teasin  ;  and  form  about  seven-tenths  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  GfEBco-Latin  stock  comprises  the  French,  the  Roman,  and  the 
Italian  Swiss.  The  French  occupy  Neufchatel,  Geneva,  and  Vaud,  part 
of  Soleure,  Fribourg,  and  Valais,  and  the  Jura  portion  of  Basle  and  Berne. 
They  form  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  The  Romans  or  Rhcetisins  are 
found  only  in  the  Grisons,  in  the  Oberland,  and  in  the  Engadine.  They 
speak  a  language  which  they  call  the  Ladin,  and  which  is  more  near  the 
Latin  than  either  the  French  or  Italian;  and  seem  to  be  a  distinct  people, 
supposed  to  have  originally  emigrated  from  the  Rhtetian  Hills.  The 
Italians  inhabit  Tessin,  some  valleys  of  the  Grisons,  and  some  places  in 
Valais.  A  few  Jews  live  in  Aargau,  and  various  foreigners  are  located  in 
and  about  Geneva.  The  Deutsch  is  the  language  used  in  the  general  affairs 
of  the  Confederation,  and  in  those  of  all  the  Cantons  except  Tessin,  Vaud, 
Neufchatel,  and  Geneva.  The  Swiss  Deutsch,  however,  contains  no  less 
than  35  dialects,  while  the  French  has  15,  and  the  Italian  and  Roman  each 
two  dialects,  so  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  54  distinct  dialects  spoken  in 
different  parts  of  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  are  divided  in  their  religious  economy  between  Calvinism  and 
Popery  ;  and  as  a  general  remark  it  may  be  stated,  that  nearly  all  the  Ger- 
mans profess  the  Protestant,  and  the  French,  Italians,  and  Romans  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.     The  relative  numbers  are  about  1,300,000  Pro- 
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testants,  and  850,000  CathoJics.  There  are,  besides  some  Anabaptiats  and 
about  2,000  Jews.  The  latter  enjoy  no  political  rights.  This  mixture  of 
races  and  religions  proves  anything  but  a  source  of  harmony  among  the 
SWISS.  1  he  Catholics  are  bigotted,  and  the  Protestants  retaliate.  Neither 
alJows  the  other  lo  become  citizens  of  their  respective  cantons.  In  some 
ol  the  cantons  Catholicism  is  peremptory,  and  all  children  must  be  brought 
up  to  that  faith.  There  are  four  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  :  Chur  and  St 
dall,  Basle,  Lausanne,  and  Sion  ;  the  bishops  of  which  are  suffragans  of  the 
archbishop  of  Milan.  The  Catholic  clergy  number  about  6,000,  and  are 
much  more  numerniiB  than  thaPrntmii^nt      ti —  it . ^ .  _i._     .   -    i» 


—  — I.,,,,,,,  v.ip.gj  uuiiiuct  auuui  o,uuu,  and  are 
.  ,  n  the  Protestant.  The  Protestant  ch arch  is  Pres- 
byterian m  form,  and  its  government  is  considered  a  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment  of  public  instruction,  and,  as  such,  belongs  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
different  cantons.  Several  disturbances  have  occurred  between  the  rival 
churches,  and  much  blood  flowed  on  both  sides  In  1847  civil  war  was  the 
resull,  but  the  Protestant,  prevailed,  and  etpelled  the  Jesuits  and  all  mon- 
astic orders  from  tlie  Coniedention 

The  Swiss  are  the  best  educated  people  in  Europe  E^ery  parent  is 
obliged  by  law  to  give  his  children  some  education  from  the  age  of  five  lo 
eight,  but  it  seldom  requires  compulsion,  as  no  one  is  eligible  to  citizen- 
ship, or  can  receive  a  public  appointment  except  possessed  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  education.  In  e^  crj  district  there  are  primary  schools  for  children 
and  secondary  schools  for  youths  between  12  and  15,  in  which  a  good  gen- 
eral course  is  taught.  In  both  these  schools  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
educated  together,  the  latter  gratuitously.  There  are  also  normal  schools 
m  several  ot  the  cantons  for  the  instruction  of  those  intended  for  teachers, 
Sunday  schools  exist  in  several  of  the  cantons,  and  the  Lancasterian  system 
has  been  introduced  in  Geneva  and  Vaud.  There  are  superior  gymnasia  in 
all  the  large  towns.  Basle  has  a  university,  as  also  Berne  and  Zurich. 
1  he  farst  has  long  been  renowned  among  the  great  schools  of  Europe.  In 
the  principal  towns  there  are  good  libraries  and  literary  institutions,  and 
zeJknd"  newspapers,  besides  magazines,  are  published  in  Swit- 

This  early  training  of  the  juvenile  part  of  the  population  results  in  much 
good  to  the  morals  of  the  nation,  but  the  physical  education  they  receive  is 
perhaps  equally  advantageous.  The  young  are  brought  up  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  economy,  and  an  air  of  well-being,  neatness  and  sense  of  pro- 
pnety  is  imprinted  on  the  people,  their  dwellings  and  their  plots  of  land 
Wone  of  the  women  are  exempt  from  field-work,  not  even  in  families  of  very 
su^tantial  proprietors.     All  work  as  well  as  the  poorest  male  retainer. 

1  here  are  few  physical  differences  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  parts 
oi  the  country^  except  that  the  natives  of  the  mountains  are  more  muscular 
and  active  The  Swiss  are  unquestionably  a  brave  people,  devoted  to  their 
home  and  freedom.  The  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  hemmed  in  as 
It  were  from  other  nations  and  the  great  deep,  their  scanty  means  of  sub- 
sistence, the  necessity  of  husbanding  their  resources,  and  the  difficulty  of 
increasing  them,  have  made  them  sober,  industrious  and  economical ;  but 
also,  we  must  say,  mean  and  mercenary.  There  is  nothing  they  will  not 
undertake,  however  degrading,  provided  they  think  they  can  make  money 
out  ot  It.  I  o  obtain  the  rank  of  valet  in  the  family  of  some  foreign  noble- 
man seems  the  summit  of  their  ambition.  Though  attached  to  liberty  them- 
selves, a  few  shiflings  a  day  will  make  them  flock  lo  the  standard  of  their 
most  inveterate  enemies.     In  this  respect  indeed  they  have  no  predilections 
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and  the  ErnpRror  of  Russia  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  may 
equally  command  their  services. 

"  Man  and  Bteel,  the  soldier  and  hia  aword  " 

continue  to  be  the  most  marketable  of  Swiss  products.  Though  attached 
to  their  country  they  have  no  relish  for  its  raaguificent  natural  beauties ;  and 
though  an  honest,  prudent,  and  on  thp  whole  respectable  people,  they  have 
little  that  is  amiable  or  attractive  in  their  character. 

Before  1798,  Switzerland  formed  a  confederation  composed  of  three  very 
distinct  parts ; — thirteen  cantons,  the  subjects  and  vasaals  of  these  cantons 
and  their  allies.  The  thirteen  cantons  formed  fifteen  republics,  of  which 
eight  were  democratic,  four  aristocratic,  and  three  oligarchical.  The  sub- 
jects and  vassals  of  the  thirteen  cantons  were  possessed  in  common  by 
the  several  cantons,  and  the  allies  were  countries  associated  with  the 
Confederation  and  under  its  protection.  At  this  period,  however,  the  con- 
stitution was  changed,  and  again  Jn  1803  Switzerland  was  formed  into  a 
confederation  of  19  cantons,  which,  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  was  sup- 
planted by  the  present  federal  system.  By  the  federal  acts  of  5th  August, 
1815,  twenty-two  cantons  were  confederated  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
their  liberty  and  independence.  The  Diet,  which  directs  the  general  affairs 
of  the  country,  is  composed  of  deputies  from  the  cantons,  who  give  their 
votes  under  instruction,  each  canton  having  one  vote.  In  this  legislature 
is  vested  the  power  of  making  treaties,  but  the  separate  cantons  may 
treat  with  foreign  powers  in  military  matters,  and  for  purposes  of  economy 
and  police,  but  these  treaties  must  respect  the  federal  pact  and  the  rights  of 
other  cantons.  The  Diet  appoints  and  recalls  diplomatic  agents,  oversees 
the  general  safety,  and  regulates  the  military  affairs  of  the  federal  army. 
When  the  Diet  is  not  sitting,  the  direction  of  affairs  is  vested  in  the  cantons 
of  Zurich,  Bern  and  Lucerne,  each  retaining  the  right  for  two  years  by 
turns,  commencing  15th  January,  1815.  The  internal  affairs  of  each 
separate  canton  are  managed  by  independent  local  governments,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  United  States.  In  1830,  and  at  several  subsequent 
periods,  the  political  status  of  the  country  was  much  altered,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  at  the  present  time  materia!  changes  are  anticipated,  all  tending 
more  and  more  to  democracy.  Indeed,  at  the  present  day,  many  of  the 
cantons,  which  were  but  lately  of  an  aristocratic  complexio  w 

thoroughly  democratic. 

The  federal  revenue  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  resp 
tons,  and  is  set  apart  to  defray  the  general  expenses,  and  for  tli 
ance  of  the  confederate  army  and  public  instruction.     This 
derived  from  interest  accruing  from  certain  capitals  set  aside  for   1    p    p 
For  extraordinary  expenses,  each  canton  furnishes  a  contingent  p    p        n  d 
to  its  means.     The  sum  total  has  been  fixed  since  1818,  at  539      5  Sw 
francs,  or  about  $149,000. 

No  standing  army  is  maintained,  but  there  are  troops  in  the  p  y    f    h 
several  cantons.     Each  canton,  however,  must  have  its  conting  1 

federal  army  always  ready  to  march.     The  number  of  men  fixed  by  i 
33,758,  besides  the  general  statF,  and  an  equal  number  forms  the 
of  reserve.     A  general  levy  might  turn  out  200,000  men  able  to  b 
The  infantry  is  composed  of  429  companies,  and  organized  into  59  b      II    n 
of  6  companies  each,  and  15  of  5  each.     Swiss  troops  are  still  m  d 

in  Hollanl:    Soain,  the  Two  Sici'V  ,  and  in  the  Papal  State         d 
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fortnerly  so  in  France.  There  are  no  federal  fortresses.  By  the  treaty  of 
Pans,  of  30th  No.ember,  1815,  the  European  .overeigns  reooaniad  the 
perpetna!  n^traltly  of  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  possess  a  great  many  arts  and  manufactures,  but  they  are  verv 
irregularly  distributed.  The  cantons  of  the  west  and  north  are  the  most 
luduslrions  The  watches  and  jewelry  of  Geneva  and  other  cities;  the 
sluffii  and  nbbon.  of  Basle,  Zurich,  Geneva,  &c. ;  the  fine  linens  and  camass 
oltag.u;  thelmen  and  hempen  thread  of  Lucerne  ;  the  stained  paper  of 
Basle  Berne,  &c  ;  are  all  example,  of  the  excellence  of  the  Swiss  in 
manufacluring  industry,  In  most  parts,  however,  manufacture  of  article, 
lor  sale  is  little  practised ;  but  domestic  mauufactares,  especially  of  linen 
froin  the  flax  they  grow,  and  of  coarse  cloth  from  the  fleece,  of  their  sheep 
1.  almost  universal  among  the  people,  particularly  those  of  the  mountains' 
who  also  dye  their  cloth,  and  often  display  great  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the 
process.  "         ^ 

The  topography  of  the  country  is  disadvantageous  to  the  agriculturist  ■ 
agricnlture  nevertheless  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  natmal  obstacle^ 
and  disappointment  they  meet  with  only  stimnlate  their  energy  and  skill 
Their  knowledge  of  sods  seems  to  be  intuitive,  and  the  manSement  they 
display  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms  is  admirable  The  veTy  precinice. 
bear  the  marks  of  the  plow.  The  Swiss  particularly  excel  in  S  eulZe  of 
natural  and  artiflciai  meadows.  Cattle  feeding  ,.  one  of  the  principal  em 
ployments  of  the  farmers.  Their  numerous  and  leride  pasturage,  leed  those 
fine  cows  which  furnish  the  excellent  cheese  soeigerly  purcha«,d  ly  all 
turope.  Cow,,  goat,  and  sheep  con.tilute  the  general  wealth  of  the  Swiss 
faiJier.  The  mountam  pastures  are  generally  rented  in  summer  either  b, 
the  proprietors  of  cows  humg  the  pasture,  or  bj  the  proprietors  of  the 
pa  t  re  1  iring  the  c  vs  vh  ch  at  tl  e  beg  i  mg  ot  n  inter  are  returned  to 
the  r  owner.  The  cattle  are  attend  d  on  the  mountains  by  herdsmen  w  ho 
J  ve  in     Chalets    or  huts  of  tl  e  rude  t  construction 

N  t  V  tl  stand  ig  the  great  obstacles  pre.e  ited  by  the  nature  ol  the  country 
and  the  oo  »  ctory  regular  on.  of  so  mai,  ,  vereign  states,  the  diflerence; 
01  languages  d  alects  and  rel  g  on  comnerce  may  he  .aid  to  flourish 
I.  '"'  J  .1  ^j  J  °'i  "V  P'"™'  ""'  'J  ""Snificent  road,  have  much 
le  e  ed  the  dflicultes  of  traveling  a  d  facditated  communication  with 
Italy  a  1  the  Tyrol  and  steaml  oats  ha  e  been  established  on  the  principd 
lake,  T  e  agr  c  Itural  produce  for  ns  tl  e  staple  exports.  Some  of  the 
n  er  anufactures  especially  latches  and  je  velry,  wood  work,  cloths  silks 
and  1    ens  r  bha  ds  and  lace,    v  th  leather  paper  and  gunpowder  are  also 

LT""d  H°  'Tl  t'"-""  r°T  """  '  P°"'  """•'  °f  "'"  »''  'Z 
.alt  and  d,  ed  fi.l  ne  brand,  and  d,  ed  fruit  of  .outhern  countries 
tobacco  and  West  India  produce,  various  manufactured  articles  &c  The 
ford"  'r  d     "  ""'  '"l""'"''     ""'"  '"^  Ooneva  are  entrepOts  of  the 

The  names  of  the  cantons  and  the  principal  elements  of  their  stati.tios 
are  given  be  ow: 
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=• 

Population. 

<=„..„... 

ClMTOOT. 

Federal 
Treasury 

Fedecal 
Army. 

f"""""" 

Zurieli 

517 
1,933 
443 

318 

^::^ 

64 
374 
192 

505 

379 
203 
781 
893 
M54 
211 

231.576 
400,000 
124,521 
13.519 
40,650 
12,368 
10,203 
29,348 
15,322 
91,145 
63,196 
24,321 

3l)la5 
40,080 

158,853 
88,506 

183,755 
84,124 

113,923 

183,583 
75,798 
58,616 
58,666 

74,000 

104,080 

26,000 

3,010 

1,180 

1,105 

SOS 

3,625 

1,250 

18.600 

13,560 

J  32,950 

7'7'aO 
1,500 
39,450 
12,000 
48,200 
23,800 
18,048 
59,230 
9,600 
19,200 
33,000 

3,700 
5,824 
1,734 
602 
236 
211 
161 
482 
250 
1,940 
404 
918 
466 

200 
2.630 
1,600 
3,410 
1,520 
1,804 
2,964 
1,280 

960 

Zurich, 

Schweiz, 

Altorf, 

Lower  Untecwalden 

Staiiz, 

Fii^i^urg, 

Basle  OiSj- 

Baele, 
Leichalall, 

iJchafFhauaen, 

Char, 

Neulclialel 

Neufchatel. 
Geneva. 

Total 

10,193 

2.134,000 

529,955 

33,754 

Zurich  is  a  country  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  with  a  dense  population, 
and  highly-cultivated.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  agriculture  in  a  more 
advanced  state  than  in  many  of  the  cantons.  Vineyards  and  orchards  are 
very  extensive,  and  the  forests  of  the  higher  districts  abound  with  stately 
timber,  which  forms  a  source  of  public  revenue.  Peat  is  dug  from  the 
bogs,  and  a  coal-pit  is  worked  at  Kapfnach.  Grain  ia  abundantly  raised  ; 
but  the  chief  revenue  is  derived  from  manufactures.  This  canton  is  divided 
into  11  prefectures,  which  form  56  tribes.  The  sovereign  authority  is 
vested  in  the  Great  Council,  consisting  of  212  members.  The  Executive 
rests  with  a  smaller  Council  of  25  members,  and  the  13  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  who  decide  all  capital  questions,  are  elected  from  the 
body  of  the  Great  Council.  The  religion  of  the  canton  is  Protestant,  and 
the  clergy  are  governed  by  a  synod  of  ten  chapters.  Public  instruction  is 
universal,  and  ably  conducted.  At  Zurich,  theology,  law,  and  medicine, 
are  taught,  and  every  other  branch  of  science  and  literature  cultivated 
with  success.  The  principal  towns  and  remarkable  places  are  Zurich, 
Winterthur,  Wadenschwyl,  Staefa,  Pfaffikon,  and  Eglisau. 

Zurich,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  northwest  end  of  the  Zurclier-see, 
where  the  Limmat  gushes  from  in  a  broad,  impetuous  stream.  The  valley 
in  which  it  is  built  ia  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  Zurich  has  long 
been  distinguished  in  science  and  literature,  and  hence  has  acquired  the 
title  of  the  Athens  of  Switzerland.  It  has  a  great  number  of  public  build- 
ings, and  is  replete  with  curiosities.  Various  manufactures  are  carried  on. 
The  two  portions  of  the  town  divided  by  the  river,  are  connected  by  three 
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bridges.  Population,  12,000.  Winterthur,  12  miles  north-east  of  Zurich, 
is  celebrated  for  its  manufaeturea  and  antiquities.  Population,  3,500. 
The  other  taWns  mentioned  above  are  comparatively  villages,  and  have  no- 
thing important  to  demand  description.  Twelve  miles  south  of  Zurich  is 
Cappel,  where  Zuingle,  the  Swiss  reformer,  was  killed  in  a  battle,  fought 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  1531, 

Berne  is  the  second  canton  m  point  of  size,  htit  a  great  part  of  its  surface 
is  too  mountainous  for  cultivation.  The  northern  parts  are  well-cultivated, 
and  ptoduce  corn  and  wine  in  abundance.  Cows  and  sheep  pasture  in  the 
hills,  and  the  dairies  are  excellent  Linen  is  the  chief  manufacture,  and  in 
one  of  the  districts  watches  are  made.  Berne  is  divided  into  four  bailiwicks, 
of  which  the  capital  forms  one.  The  mountains  of  the  canton  are  rich  in 
minerals,  but  from  the  expense  of  working  them  they  are  untouched, 
^  There  are  also  a  number  of  mineraj  ^rings,  and  thousands  annually  visit 
them  for  their  medicinal  virtues.  The  Protestant  religion  is  established  by 
law.  The  government  is  vested  in  two  Councils,  the  smaller  of  which  ex- 
ercises the  executive  power.  All  citizens  of  the  canton  are  eligible  for 
offices  of  public  trusL 

Berne,  the  capital,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aar,  and  is  1,708  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  of  Europe.  The  view 
from  the  city  extends  over  a  splendid  country  ;  numerous  fountains  adorn 
the  city,  and  streams  of  water  run  profusely  down  the  channels  in  the 
centre  of  the  streets.  Population,  20,500.  There  are  many  interesting 
places  in  this  canton,  and  many  striking  scenes  captivate  the  eyes  of  the 
traveller  in  this  majestic  country. 

Lucerne  is  generally  covered  with  hills,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
valleys.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people ;  but  neither 
that,  nor  the  small  manufactures  which  exist,  indicate  improvement.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Entlibach  cattle  are  reared  by  a  race  of  men  of  prodigious 
and  remarkable  powers.     The  Cathdic  is  the  established  religion. 

Lucerne  is  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  of  the  forest  cantons, 
on  the  Reuss,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The  town  is  ill-built,  and 
the  streets  narrow.  Long  bridges  stretch  across  the  stream,  and  connect 
the  two  sections.  Lucerne  has  a  population  of  6,000.  Mount  Pilate  rises 
above  the  town  5,760  feet,  and  contains  at  its  summit  a  small  lake  in  which 
Pontius  Pilate  is  said  to  have  drowned  himself. 

ScKWEiz,  to  the  east  of  Lucerne,  is  one  of  three  cantons  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  independence  of  Helvetia,  and  has  given  its  name  to  the 
country  and  the  people  which  compose  the  confederacy.  The  whole  canton 
is  devoted,  with  trifling  exceptions,  to  pasturing  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
Cotton-spinning  and  lace-making  have  been  lately  introduced. 

Schuieiz,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mythen,  a  double-created 
mountain,  5,868  feet  high.  The  vicinity  is  truly  delightful.  Population, 
5,000,  JEinsiedeln,  five  miles  north-north-east,  is  a  celebrated  Benedictine 
Convent,  to  which  a  miracle-working  Virgin  attracts  crowds  of  devotees 
from  Catholic  countries.  Kusnach,  upon  a  bay  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
is  noted  in  Swiss  history  as  the  place  near  which  Geisler  was  killed  by 
William  Tell — the  spot  is  marked  by  Tell's  chapel.  Gersau,  upon  the 
same  lake,  a  pretty  little  town,  with  900  inhabitants,  was,  prior  to  1798,  a 
sovereign  republic,  and  was  then  considered  as  the  smallest  state  in 
Europe 
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Uri,  one  of  t!ie  original  cantom  nhich  foimcd  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
lies  to  the  south  of  S(,hweiz,  and  consists  of  ten  or  twelve  vallejs  embo- 
somed amid  the  Alp"?  The  whole  canton  is  covered  witUftneadow  and 
Alpine  pasturage.  The  goieinment  is  democratic,  and  the  religioa 
Catholic. 

Altorf,  a  small  town,  is  the  capital,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  situated 
near  the  lake,  and  is  noted  as  the  cradle  of  Swiss  liberty.  Fluelen,  a 
village  on  the  lake,  is  the  port  of  Altorf.  The  road  into  Italy  by  the  pass 
of  St.  Gothard,  is  carried  up  the  valley  along  the  channel  of  the  Reuss, 
which  it  crosses  several  times  ;  one  of  the  crossings  being  by  the  Teufd's 
Bruck  or  Devil's  Bridge,  noted  for  a  sanguinary  conflict  between  the 
Russians  and  the  French  in  1799.  The  hospic^  of  St.  Gothard  is  6,808 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  shore  of  the  lake,  near  Fluelen,  is 
Tell's  Platte,  the  spot  where  he  escaped  from  Geisler  ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  3  miles  N.  W.,  is  Rntli  or  Gnttli,  the  meadow  where  the 
revolt  of  the  Swiss  against  the  Austrian  "yoke  was  plotted. 

Unterwalden,  one  of  the  original  cantons,  lies  among  the  Alps,  and  is 
composed  of  five  valleys,  covered  with  meadows  and  pastures,  and  contains 
four  lakes,  and  two  considerable  streams,  the  Aa  and  the  Melohbach.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  canton  enjoys  a  mild  climate.  The  canton  is  now  divi- 
ded into  two  separate  democratic  republics.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
■  established  religion ;  and  the  people  have  been  always  distinguished  for 
their  gravity  and  devotion,  and  for  unlimited  confidence  in  their  priests. 

Stanz,  the  capital  of  the  Nedwald,  or  lower  division,  is  situated  not  far 
from  the  lake,  and  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants.  Stamen,  the  capital 
of  the  Obwald,  or  upper  division,  is  a  fine  town  at  the  north  end  of  a  lake, 
with  about  9,000  inhabitants,  a  beautiful  church,  an  arsenal,  and  a  college. 
Enghelbert,  near  the  Aa,  in  a  romantic  valley,  is  celebrated  for  its  Benedic- 
tine Abbey,  the  abbot  of  which  was  formerly  a  sovereign  prince. 

Glarvs  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Uri  and  Schweiz,and  consists  of  one  large 
valley,  with  three  lateraJ  branches,  all  eneompassed  by  high  mountains, 
which  enclose  the  canton  on  all  sides  except  the  north.  The  Roman 
Catholic  fa,ith  and  Protestantism  are  both  recognised  by  the  state,  but  most 
of  the  people  are  Protestants.  The  canton  abounds  in  slate  quarries,  the 
principal  of  which  is  in  the  Semft-lhal,  where  slates  are  obtained  of  a  size 
large  enough  to  serve  as  tables. 

Glarus,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Linth,  and  has  flourishing  manu- 
factures, and  about  4,000  inhabitants.  Mollis  and  Schwanden  are  two 
considerable  towns,  with  cotton  manufactures.  Nafels  Js  a  village  near  the 
Linth,  noted  for  a  victory  gained  by  the  Swiss  in  ld88;  and  Elm,  a  small 
village  in  the  Sernft-thal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  Martinsloch,  a 
large  round  hole  in  the  mountain  of  Falsberg,  behind  which  the  sun  passes 
on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  March,  and  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  September 
each  year.  Owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  mountain  t)ie  village  loses  the 
sight  of  the  sun  for  six  weeks  in  winter. 

ZuG  is  the  smallest  of  the  cantons,  and  consists  chiefly  of  mountains 
covered  with  wood.  The  inhabitants  are  Catholics,  and  have  enjoyed  a 
popular  government  ever  since  the  year  1352.  They  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  orchards,  vineyards,  and  fields  ;  hut  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  and  mountain  pastures  is  their  principal  resource. 

Zug,  the  capital,  is  a  pretty  little  town  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  lake. 
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and  contains  about  3,000  inhabitants.  Morgarten  is  a  defile  on  the  east  side 
of  the  lake  of  Eghcri,  where,  in  the  year  1313,  1.300  Swiss  gained  a  splen- 
did victory  over  an  army  of  30,000  Aiistriana. 

FHiBOuRCf,  or  Fbbybovro,  between  Berne  and  Vaud,  is  traversed  nearly 
from  the  one  end  to  the  other  by  the  river  Sarine  or  Saanen.  The  upper 
part  of  the  canton  is  mostly  composed  of  hills  and  mountains,  the  lower 
abounds  with  pastures,  fields,  and  forests. 

Prihourg,  the  capital,  is  a  considerable  town  of  a  very  remarkable  appear- 
ance, built  partly  upon  the  bank  of  the  Sarine,  and  partly  upon  the  declivity 
of  a  steep  rock.  Its  principal  buildings  are  ; — the  cathedral,  whose  steeple 
is  the  highest  in  Switzerland,  and  its  organ  the  finest  toned  in  Europe  ;  the 
Town-liouse ;  the  new  Jesuits  college,  capable  of  accommodating  500  or 
600  boys,  who  are  educated  in  ali  the  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy ; 
the  new  suspension  bridge,  thrown  across  the  Sarine,  and  very  remarkable 
for  its  great  length,  and  its  great  height  above  the  river.  It  stretches  across 
a  gorge  160  feet  deep,  and  has  a  span  of  885  feet  The  trade  and  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  have  made  considerable  progress  of  late  years. — Popula- 
tion, 7,000.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarine,  is  the 
Grotto  de  la  Madeleine,  consisting  of  a  chapel,  with  its  belfry,  a  large  hall, 
and  several  other  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  a  cellar,  ali  cut  in  the  rock  between 
the  years  1670  and  1680,  by  the  hermit  Jean  Dusre. 

SoLewRB  ia  situated  between  the  Aar  and  Mont  Jura,  and  extends  a 
considerable  distance  among  its  ridges.  The  care  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  are  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  excel  in  the  art  of  watering  and  manuring  them.  They 
plant  immense  quantities  of  fruit-trees,  but  pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
culture  of  the  vine.  A  few  of  them  are  also  engaged  in  the  linen  woollen, 
and  cotton  manufactures.  With  few  exceptions  they  profess  the  Catholic 
faith. 

Soleure,  or  Solotkurn,  the  capital,  is  a  fine  little  trading-town,  upon  the 
Aar.  The  church  of  St.  Ursns  is  considered  the  finest  in  Switzerhnd  In 
the  vicinity  ate: — excellent  stone  quarries ;  the  celebrated  hermitige  of 
Saint  Verena ;  the  farm-house  of  Wissenstein,  built  upon  the  top  of  a  hill, 
4,221  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  2,600  above  Soleure,  from  which 
the  whole  valley  that  separates  the  Jura  from  the  Alps  may  be  seen  at  one 
glance. 

Basi.e  is  situated  at  the  north-western  corner  of  Switzerland,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Jura,  and  consists  of  several  fertile  valleys,  bordered  by 
mountains  covered  with  excellent  pasturage.  It  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
springs  and  rivulets,  of  which  the  people  have  availed  themselves  for  irriga- 
ting their  meadows,  a  branch  of  agriculture  which  they  have  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  now  divided  into  two  separate  republics. 
The  government  is  decidedly  democratic,  and  the  system  of  equality  estab- 
lished by  law  is  the  boast  of  the  citizens. 

Basle,  the  capital,  is  situated  upon  the  Rhine,  at  the  point  where  it 
turns  to  the  northward,  462  feet  above  the  level  of  Strasbourg,  and  S50 
above  that  of  Amsterdam.  It  is  a  well-built  and  large  city,  consisting 
of  two  towns,  named  Great  Basle  and  Little  Baale,  divided  by  the  Rhine, 
across  which  there  is  a  fine  bridge.  Great  Basle  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  contains  about  [,759  houses,  with  wide  and  handsome  streets, 
and  well-built  suburbs.     Little  Basle  is  on  the  right  bank,  and  i 
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only  450  houses,  with  narrow  and  irregular  streets.  Next  to  Zurich  and 
Geneva,  Basle  is  particularly  distinguished  for  the  intelligence  and  industry 
of  its  citizens,  and  for  the  extent  of  their  trade.  It  contains  a  famous 
university,  and  a  number  of  other  scientific  and  literary  societies  and  insti- 
tutions.—Population,  about  18,000. 

ScHAPPHAtisEN  is  a  small  hiily  canton,  entirely  situate  upon  the  riglit,  or 
northern  side  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  westward  of  the  Boden-see,  The  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  is  one  of  the  cliief  occupations  of  the  people,  and  their 
wine  is  the  beat  in  German  Switzerland.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Protes- 
tants. 

Sehq^havseii,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  is  a  pretty,  well-built  town,  with  an  industrious  population, 
and  considerable  trade.  Its  celebrated  wooden  bridge,  which  was  burned 
by  the  French  in  1799,  has  been  succeeded  by  another  no  way  remarkable. 
Population,  7,000, 

Appbnzell  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  It  is  divided 
into  two  separate  states,  called  the  Inner  Rhoden  and  the  Ausser  Rhoden, 
or  the  Catholic  and  the  Reformed  Appenzeli.  Their  government,  finance, 
police  and  other  public  matters,  are  quite  distinct ;  but  the  two  deputies 
whom  they  send  to  the  Diet  have  only  one  vote,  which  they  lose  if  they 
cannot  agree  in  opinion.  Both  states  are  democracies ;  every  man  above 
16  years  of  age  having  a  vote  in  the  Lands-gem-inde,  or  general  assembly, 
which  is  held  in  the  open  air,  and  decide  on  peace  or  war,  on  the  laws, 
and  elect  the  magistrates  and  executive  councils.  The  Inner  Appenzeli  is 
an  Alpine  country,  where  the  people  are  mostly  employed  in  the  rearing  of 
cattle;  the  peopleof  Ausser  Rhoden,  or  Outer  Af^nzell,  a 
for  their  minufacturini'  industry  and  their  attachment  t( 
App 
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and  best  built  towns  m  Switzerland,  the  centre  ot  an  extensne  manufacture 
of  fine  cloths  and  muslins;  audits  manufactures  eitend  their  connections 
even  into  Swabia,  where  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done  on  their  account,-— 
Population,  10,000. 
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The  canton  of  the  Graubundten,  or  Grisons,  is,  next  to  Berne  the 
largest  in  Switzerland.  The  whole  territory  is  one  congeries  of  snow-clad 
Alps,  interspersed  with  valleys  not  Jess  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
fertility,  than  for  the  sublime  and  magniticeiit  framework  in  which  they  are 
set.  With  the  exceptioQ  of  the  northern  chain  of  mountains,  which  consists 
of  immense  argillaceous  and  calcareous  masses,  all  the  Alpa  of  the  Grisons 
are  of  primitive  formation,  and  very  rich  in  minerais,  particularly  in  iron 
Mines  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  even  gold,  have  been  worked  in  them  for 
many  years.  The  canton  consists  of  three  leagues,  or  federal  republics; 
«ie  trey  League ;  the  League  of  the  House  of  God ;  and  the  League  of  the 
ien  Jurisdictions  ;  each  of  which  has  different  laws  and  usages,  and  is  in 
many  respects  almost  quite  independent.  About  two-thirds  of  the  people 
are  Protestants,  and  the  remainder  Catholics;  and  besides  the  episcopal 
chapter  at  Chur,  there  are  in  the  canton  seven  convents,  among  which  is 
the  celebrated  abbey  of  Dtssentis.  The  schools  are  daUy  attracting  more 
attentron  on  the  part  of  government,  and  a  great  public  seminary  has  lately 
been  established  in  the  capital  The  principal  employment  of  the  people  is 
agriculture  and  gra  d   h  y        y  great  trade  in  horned  cattle. 

Ctaj-,  or   Coire,     h        p     I  p  picturesque  situation  on  the 

Plessour,  about  tw    m  I     f  ts      nH         e  with  the  Rhine,  and  on  the 

great  road  to  Italy  by   h    Spu  I        h    see  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  who 

resides  alternately  1  nd  G  11         has  about  5,000  inhabitants,  and 

carries  on  a  oonsid      hi        d 

Aargau,  or  Ar«ovia,  extends  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between 
Zurich  and  Basle,  and  stretches  southward  to  the  borders  of  Lucerne  It 
IS  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  cantons,  and  includes  the  lower 
part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Aar,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Limmat. 

Aargau,  the  capital,  is  a  fine  town  with  about  4,000  inhabitants  situate 
upon  the  Aar,  and  distinguished  for  its  manufacturinir  industry,  and  the 
activity  of  its  printing  presses. 

Thurgau,  or  Thuiigovia,  is  situate  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Switzer- 
land, between  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and  St 
Orall,  It  IS  composed,  like  the  rest,  of  plains  and  hills,  and  the  soU  is 
reckoned  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  German  Switzerland 

Frmenfeld,  the  capital,  a  small  town  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Murg,  has 
several  silk  manufactories,  and  about  1,800  inhabitants. 

Tessin  is  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  is 
chiefly  composed  of  the  valleys  of  the  Tessin  or  Ticino,  and  some  other 
streams  that  flow  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  and  (he  Lake  of  Lugano  with  the 
lofty  mountain  ridges  which  divide  them.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil 
IS  lertile  and  well  watered ;  yet  in  no  part  of  Switzerland  is  there  more 
poverty,  bordering  on  wretchedness,  so  much  idleness,  and  so  little  industry 
All  the  people,  except  those  of  the  village  of  Bosco  in  the  Val  Magcria  are 
of  Italian  extraction;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the  onlv  reliirion 
tolerated  in  the  canton.  * 

Bellinzona,  or  Bellenz,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town,  with  about  1  300  in- 
habitants, situate  on  the  Tessin,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  great  Val  Levantine ; 
and  IS  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  Switzerland  in  a  military  and 


—  ..,„.,„  .i.ijiu.i.iiii  [luiius  III   i5wuzerianu  in   a  military 

commercial   view,  on  account  of  tlie  great  roads  which  meet  there  ■ 
that  of  St  Gothard,  between  Ariolo  in  this  canton,  and  Andermadt  'in  the 
canton  of  Uri,  a  fine  carriage  road,  which  was  completed  at  the  expense  of 
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the  two  cantons  in  1830,  instead  of  the  old  one,  which  was  only  passable 
for  muies  and  horses;  that  of  Lukmanier,  between  Faido  in  Tessin,  and 
Santa  Maria  in  the  Grisons ;  that  of  Bemardin,  which  connects  the  Vat 
Misocco  with  the  great  road  of  the  Splugen  ;  and  that  of  Monte  Cenere,  be- 
tween Beliinzona  and  Lug^ino,  terminating  at  Gomo ;  and  lastly,  the  road 
to  Milan  along  the  Lago  Maggiore  by  Seato  Calende. 

Vaud  includes  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Jura,  and  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Bernese  Alps.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  canton,  consists  of 
plains  intersected  by  cultivated  hills  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  more  par- 
ticularly along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  forms  its  southern 
boundary.  The  vines  of  this  canton  are  considered  equal  to  any  in  Europe  ; 
and  Ihe  wine  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
employed  in  acriculture  and  profess  the  Protestant  faith,  though  Catholics 
are  allowed   h  f  h  1       n 

Lausam       h       p     1      fi  J       h       000  inhabitants,  is  situate  upon 

three  hills  n         he  n     he  n    1  h    L  ke  of  Geneva,  432  feet  above 

its  level.     Tl  n  nd    n     ome  places  very  steep.     The 

cathedral  cluh       N        D  ahdme  Gothic  building,  and  the 

view  from   Is  y  b  1      Th     own  possesses  numerous  privi- 

lerres,  and    pp    n  m  g      a  es      I  possesses  likewise  a  college 

founded  at  h    R.  f    n  d  I  tiftc  and  literary  institutions. 

The  environ      fLu<un  nwnd        their  beauty,  and  are  studded 

with  large    nd  d  I    h     !     il  1    b     d  b j    pulent  Swiss  or  foreigners. 

Valais  h  I  g  f  h  1  J  f  Switzerland,  and  is  traversed 
through  its  h  1  1  g  h  by  h  Rh  n  B  ides  the  main  valley,  there  are 
13  inhabited  1         1      U         n    h  h     d     and  three  on  the  north,  with 

others  that  are  not  inhabited.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  moiintaina,  and  the 
only  place  where  it  can  be  entered  on  level  ground  is  at  St.  Maurice, 
where,  however,  the  passage  ia  ao  narrow,  that  the  gate  of  that  town  serves 
every  evening  to  shut  up  the  entrance  of  the  valley ;  and  here  it  is  that  the 
waters  of  the  valley  are  carried  off  by  the  Rhone  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
between  the  Dent  de  Midi,  and  the  Dent  de  Morcles,  which  rise  on  each 
side  at  least  8,000  feet  above  its  level.  This  pass  ia  named  Die  pforte  dea 
Wallis  ;  and  above  it,  llie  bottom  of  the  valley  rises  gradually  to  the  foot  of 
Mont  Furca,  where  the  Rhone  has  its  source  at  the  height  of  4,626  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  summer,  owing  to  the  narrow- 
neas  of  the  valley,  and  the  height  of  ita  mountain  walls  preventing  a  free 
passage  to  the  air,  the  heat  in  the  Lower  Valais,  from  Sion  to  Fouly,  is  so 
excessive,  that  Reaumer's  thermometer  rises  in  the  shade  to  24J°,  and  from 
38'^  to  40©  when  exposed  to  the  aun  on  the  tops  of  the  rocks.  This  part  of 
the  valley  is  quite  inaccessible  to  the  north  wind;  the  E.,  S.,  and  W. 
winds  alternately  prevail.  The  Valais  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
countries,  not  only  of  Switzerland,  but  of  Europe  ;  for  nowhere  elae  can  be 
found  ao  limited  a  district,  combining  the  productions  and  climates  of  every 
latitude,  from  the  climate  of  Iceland  to  that  of  Sicily  and  Northern  Africa, 
and  offering  so  inexhaustible  a  variety  of  the  moat  contrary  objects,  so  rapid 
a  transition  from  barren  mountains  and  frightful  precipices,  to  beautiful 
plains  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  some  parts  of  Valais  the  harvest  begins 
in  May,  but  in  others  the  corn  is  not  cut  till  October.  In  some  places  fruit 
will  not  ripen,  but  in  others  the  wild  asparagus  is  seen  to  grow  ;  the  almond, 
die  fig,  and  the  pomegranate,  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  maturity  ;  and, 
with  hardly  any  labor  or  particular  attention,  the  soil  produces  vines  from 
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which  the  most  excellent  wine  may  be  made.  In  the  mountain  districts  are 
found  chamois,  lynxes,  dormice,  wolves,  sometimes  hares,  bucks,  aad  many 
curious  wild  birds.  The  greater  part  of  the  Valais  is  inhabited  by  a  popu- 
lation of  a  mixed  descent  from  Celts,  Romans,  Gauls,  and  Burgundians. 
The.  people  of  the  Upper  Valais  speak  the  old  German  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  with  little  alteration  ;  the  language  of  the  Lower  Valais 
is  a  barbarous  jargon  of  Celtic,  Latia,  Greek,  and  Italian-French.  The 
former  are  a  people  full  of  energy,  proud  of  their  liberty,  and  distinguished 
for  their  sobriety,  and  extreme  simplicity  of  manners ;  the  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  are  reproached  with  idleness,  negligence,  and  slovenliness.  The 
Catholic  religion  is  exclusively  professed  in  tlie  canton.  The  only  articles 
of  export  are  cattle,  cheese,  wine,  lead,  crystal,  and  cobalt. 

Sition,  or  Sion,  the  capital,  is  a  small  and  very  ancient  episcopal  city, 
with  about  2,500  inhabitants,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in 
the  Lower  Valais.  St.  Maurice,  a  small  town  with  900  inhabitants,  is,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  key  of  the  Valais,  and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  13  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  its  neighborhood  are  several  natu- 
ral curiosities,  particularly  the  Pissevache,  a  loffy  waterfall  of  300  feet. 
Martinach,  or  Martigny,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Dranse  with  the  Rhone, 
is  a  small  town,  from  which  the  road  commences  that  leads  over  the  Great 
St.  Bernard  by  the  valley  of  the  Dranse.  This  famous  mountain  is  crossed 
every  year  by  more  than  10,000  travellers,  for  whose  accommodation  and 
relief  there  is  a  Hospice,  near  the  summit  of  the  pass,  until  lately  kept  by 
Benedictine  monks  ;  and  is  noted  for  the  passage  effected  over  it  into  Italy 
by  the  aimy  of  Buonaparte,  in  the  year  1800.  In  the  church  of  the  Hospice 
is  a  marble  monument,  erected  by  Buonaparte  to  the  memory  of  General 
Desaix,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Marengo.  This  Hospice  was  famous 
for  its  dogs,  which  were  kept  by  the  monks  for  the  aid  and  preservation 
of  Buch  travellers  as  n     h  1        h  y    m     g  the  snow  in  severe  weather. 

NErpcHATEL  is  a   n   11  "u  ng  the  ridges  of  the  Jura,  be- 

tween the  lake  to  wl     h  d  the  borders  of  France  ;  and 

is  composed  of  six  n      11  y      h     p   noipal  of  which  are  the  Val 

Travers,  the  Val  de  S  nd   h    V  1  d    Ruz.     The  soil  affords  excellent 

pasture,  but  produce   f  w  f  1       m  nous  plants.     The  sovereignty 

of  the  canton  is  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  is  bound,  however,  by 
the  constitution,  to  maintain  it  in  all  its  ancient  laws,  customs,  privileges, 
independence,  and  religious  toleration.  His  influence,  however,  is  very  in- 
considerable. He  receives  only  the  revenues  of  some  domains,  and  a  very 
moderate  land-tax,  which  he  cannot  augment.  Every  profession  and  trade 
are  free,  no  customs  are  levied,  and  no  duties  imposed  on  any  goods  which 
enter  or  leave  the  canton. 

Neujchatel,  or  Neuenburg,  the  capital,  is  a  well-built  and  thriving  town 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seyon,  a  torrent  that  runs  through 
the  Val  de  Ruz  into  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel.  It  contains  several  remarkable 
buildings ;  particularly  the  chateau,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  princes  of 
Neufchatel ;  the  cathedral  built  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  the  town-house,  and 
the  public  hospital.     Population,  about  5,000. 

Geneva  is  a  very  small  canton  at  the  south-western  corner  of  Switzerland, 
almost  entirely  separated  from  the  other  cantons  by  the  territories  of  Savoy 
and  France.  Though  not  naturally  fertile,  it  has  been  rendered  productive 
by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  Three-fifths  of  the  population  are  Cal- 
vinists  ;  the  remainder  are  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  spiritual  jurisdictitm 
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of  the  Bishop  of  Fribourg.  The  sovereignty  is  vested  in  a  representative 
council  of  274,  elected  for  nine  years  by  the  citizens  ;  and  the  executive  in 
a  council  of  state,  of24  members,  named  by  the  representative  council. 

Geneva,  the  capital,  is  situate  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills  divided  by  the 
Rhone,  where  it  issues  from  the  lake,  forming  in  its  course  two  islands,  on 
one  of  which  stand  part  of  the  town,  and  the  other  contains  a  fine  promenade 
planted  wirh  trees,  and  adorned  with  a  statue  of  the  noted  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  The  two  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  island,  are  now  connected 
by  a  suspension-bridge ;  and  a  handsome  quay,  lined  with  fine  buildings, 
has  been  constructed  along  the  river.  The  streets  are  in  general  wide  and 
commodious,  except  in  the  busy  part  of  the  town,  whore  they  are  incon- 
veniently narrow,  and  darkened  by  arcades.  The  churches  are  of  very 
ordinary  description  ;  the  principal  is  that  of  St.  Peter,  an  ancient  edifice, 
with  a  modern  colonnade.  The  town-house,  the  hospital,  the  museum  of 
the  fine  arts,  the  museum  of  natural  history,  and  that  of  the  botanic  garden, 
and  the  penitentiary,  are  the  principal  public  buildings.  The  academy 
founded  by  Calvin  may  be  considered  as  a  university,  in  respect  of  the 
number  of  its  professors,  and  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  branches  of 
study.  The  citizens  of  Geneva  are  noted  for  their  industry,  as  well  as  for 
their  scientific  and  literary  attainments.  The  most  important  branches  of 
work  are  horologerie,  or  watch  and  clock  making,  and  jewellery,  in  which 
they  produce  every  year  about  100,000  watches,  and  use  about  60,000 
ounces  of  gold,  5,000  marks  of  silver,  and  $  100,000  worth  of  precious  stones. 
Population,  36,000. 

Switzerland  was  anciently  known  as  Lusitania  and  Helvetia  and  occupied 
by  the  Suevi  and  other  barbaric  tribes,  who,  in  after  ages,  shared  in  spreading 
empire  westward.  After  its  conquest  by  Julius  Cffisar,  the  Romans  found 
within  its  limits  several  flourishing  cities,  as  Aventicum,  &c.,  which  were 
afterwards  destroyed  by  the  northern  barbarians.  On  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  it  successively  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy 
and  of  the  dominions  of  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  kings,  while  the 
east  part  of  Switzerland  became  first  subject  to  the  AUemanni,  and  sub- 
sequently it  was  wholly  included  in  the  German  Empire  under  Conrad  II. 
in  1037. 

The  house  of  Hapsburg  had,  from  an  early  period,  the  supremacy  over 
.all  the  eastern  part  of  Switzerland;  and  it  preserved  its  ascendancy  till 
about  1307,  when  Uri,  Schweiz  and  Unterwalden,  entered  into  a  confederacy 
for  mutual  aid  against  Austria,  which  compact  was  confirmed  after  the  defeat 
of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  at  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  in  1315.  From 
1332  to  1352,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug  and  Berne  joined  the  con- 
federation. Aargau  was  conquered  from  Austria  in  1415 ;  the  Abbey  and 
town  of  St.  Gall  joined  the  other  cantons  in  1451-54;  Thurgau  was  taken 
in  1560 ;  Fribourg  and  Solothurn  admitted  in  1481 ;  the  Orisons  in  1497 ; 
Basle  and  Schaffhausen  in  1501,  and  Appenzell  in  1513.  About  this  time 
Tessin  was  conquered  from  the  Milanese  ;  and  Vaud  was  taken  from  Savoy 
by  the  Bernese  in  1560.  The  remaining  cantons  were  not  finally  united  to 
the  confederation  till  the  time  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  present  compact,  by 
which  all  the  cantons  are  placed  on  a  perfect  equality,  only  dates  from  the 
peace  of  1815. 

Various  political  alterations  have,  since  that  period,  taken  place  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  cantons,  and  many  of  the  old  land-marks  are  broken 
down.     The  democratic  idea  has  spread  into  every  corner  of  the  country, 
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and  tlie  cantons  which  were  formerly  based  on  aristocratic  or  oligarchical 
institutions,  have  fallen  before  the  force  of  enlightened  public  opinion.  The 
great  curse  of  Switzerland,  liowever,  is  the  antagonism  of  its  two  great 
churches,  and  in  this  will  ever  consist,  as  it  has  hitherto  proved,  the  rock 
destined  to  split  asunder  the  friendly  feelings  so  intimate  a  political  relation 
ought  to  maintain. 


THE    KINGDOM   OF   BELGIUM. 

This  small  kingdom  lies  between  the  latitudea  of  4*5  27'  and  5^'^  Jl' 
north,  and  betwee.i  the  longitudes  of  2  27  and  f  eist  The  greatest 
length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  is  about  195  mile"  and  the  g^eate^t  breadth 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  about  127  miles— area,  13  569  s^u-ire  miles  or  about 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Maryland  Fronting  on  the  German  Ocean  it  has 
France  on  the  west  and  south  Rhine  Prussia  on  the  east,  and  Holland  on 
the  north. 

The  borders  of  Belgium,  on  the  side  of  France  are  rugged  and  lather 
mountainous,  being  traversed  by  a  continuation  of  the  Ardennes  -ind  other 
ridges  occupying  the  ncrthern  districts  of  that  country.  To  the  north, 
however,  the  surface  is  low,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  raised  above  the  sea,  and  is 
intersected  in  every  direction  by  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  diversified  by 
woods,  arable  lands,  and  meadows,  and  thickly  studded  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages. No  elevation  that  can  properly  be  termed  a  mountain  occurs  in  Bel- 
fium,  though  there  is  a  ridge  of  considerable  height  extending  between  the 
leuse  and  the  Moselle,  and  another  between  the  north  bank  of  the  Sambre 
and  the  Meuse.  As  in  Holland,  the  country  in  the  north,  along  the  estuaries 
and  rivers,  is  protected  from  inundation  by  dykes,  and  along  the  open  sea 
by  sandhills  or  downs,  varying  in  breadth  from  one  to  three  miles,  and  in 
elevation  from  50  to  60  feet.  The  navigation  of  the  sea  is  rendered  intricate 
by  sandy  accumulations,  and  for  larcre  sihips  even  dangerous. 

Belgium  is  one  of  the  best  d      un  n  E      pe,  and  all  its  waters 

run  to  the  North  Sea.     The  S  he  dt  en  I  e  k  n  dom  near  Tournay, 

on  the  French  line,  flows  throu  h  H  naul  and  E  Flanders,  separating 
the  latter  from  Antwerp,  bel  w     1     h       en  !      Dutch  territory,  and 

flows  through  Zealand  in  sev      1  la        b  an  1  1  ch  are  indeed  rather 

arras  of  the  sea  than  rivers.  I  n  g  ble  1  ships  to  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  inland  for  smaller  vessels.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  i — the  Dender;  the  Ruppel,  formed  by  the  Dyle, 
Senne  and  two  Nethes ;  and  the  Haine  on  the  right  and  the  Lys  on  the 
left.  The  Mkusb  or  Maas  enters  Belgium  below  Givet,  and  flows  through 
Namur  and  Liege,  and  thence  through  South  Holland  to  the  sea.  Its 
affluents  are — the  Semoy,  Lesse,  Ourthe  and  Roer  from  the  right,  and 
the  Sambre  from  the  left. 

The  climate  of  Belgium  is  exceedingly  damp — less  so,  however,  than  that 
of  Holland.  In  this  respect  it  varies  in  accordance  with  the  topography  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  high  regions  the  country  enjoys  what  may  be  termed 
a  mild  climate.  There  are  several  extensive  forests  in  which  the  oak,  the 
ash,  and  the  beech  abound ;  and  from  the  humidity,  the  pastures  are  rich  and 
support  luxuriantly  the  domestic  animals  of  the  farms.  Some  wine  is  pro- 
duced, but  the  vine  is  not  adapted  to  the  soil ;  fruit  trees  are  rare,  and  wheat 
succeeds  with  difficulty ;  but  great  advantage  is  derived  from  the  cultivation 
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of  rye  and  oats,  and  particular!)-  of  the  potatoe,  But  a  small  portion  of  the 
territory  is  incapable  of  cultivation,  viz  :  about  300,000  acres.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, about  1,000,000  acres  are  covered  with  woods,  50,000  acres  with 
towns  and  villages ;  250,000  acres  with  rivers,  canals  and  roads ;  and  between 
five  and  six  millions  are  under  various  crops  or  used  as  pastures.  The  horse 
of  Belgium  is  a  dull  animal,  and  fit  only  for  draught — it  is  a  veritable  Dutch- 
man, slow  and  easy,  but  strong  and  long-winded.  The  other  domestic 
animals  are  remarkably  fine  conditioned,  which  is  owing  to  the  rich  pasture 
on  which  they  feed.  Tobacco,  hemp,  madder,  and  particularly  flax,  which 
is  a  staple  production  of  the  country,  succeed  well,  but  in  Flanders  find  the 
most  congenial  soil.  Flanders  is  destitute  of  forests,  but  supplies  turf  in 
abundance,  which  is  used  as  a  fuel  by  the  inhabitants.  Bee-culture  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on  in  Liinburg. 

In  the  high  regions  of  the  south-east  the  geological  characters  most  de- 
veloped ate  red  sand-stone  and  lime-stone,  containing  organic  remains  over 
subtrata  of  granite,  quartz  and  slaty  schist.  The  same  strata  to  the  north- 
west contain  vast  beds  of  anthracite,  especially  around  Namur.  Porphyry 
and  quariz,  calcareous  earth,  pit-coal  and  schist,  and  argillaceous  earth, 
distinguish  the  province  of  Hainault,  while  Flanders  and  northern  Brabant 
consist  chiefly  of  horizontal  layers  of  clays,  and  peat  surface,  the  latter  of 
which  supplies  a  cheap  fuel.  Various  land  and  marine  animals  are  embedded 
in  these,  a  sufficient  proof  that  at  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  whole 
low  country  has  been  submerged.  The  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  alluvial  deposits.  The  great  coal  regions  of  Belgium 
is  spread  over  a  great  portion  of  the  centre  and  west  of  the  kingdom.  The 
number  of  beds  has  been  stated  by  M.  Dumont  at  eighty-three.  Iron  mines 
are  also  numerous,  particularly  in  the  region  between  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse.  Copper,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  pyrites,  calamine,  sulphur  and 
alum  are  found  in  great  abundance  through  all  the  country  south  of  Brabant. 
Namur  is  also  rich  in  porcelain,  potter's  and  pipe  clays,  and  a  species  of 
sand  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  crystal.  The  clays  of  Flanders  are 
coarse  but  well  suited  for  tiles,  brick,  pottery  and  pipes.  Excellent  mill- 
stones, grind-stones,  and  whet-stones  are  supplied  from  the  quarries  of  Liege 
and  Luxemburg.  The  mineral  springs  of  Spa,  near  Liege  ;  those  of 
Chaudfontaine,  in  the  same  neighborhood  ;  of  Morimont,  near  Namur,  and 
at  Tongres,  near  Maestricht,  are  the  most  celebrated  in  Belgium. 

The  Belgians  are  of  mixed  origin,  and  spring  from  the  Germanic  and 
Grseco-Latin  families.  To  the  former  belong  the  proper  Belgians  or  Nether- 
landers,  who  speak  the  Flemish  tongue,  and  a  small  number  of  German  Dutch, 
mostly  in  Limburg  and  Luxemburg ;  and  the  latter  spring  from  Walloons 
who  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  speak  Franco-Flemish 
and  the  Vallon,  two  dialects  of  the  French  language.  The  following  table 
will  eshibit  the  extent  and  relative  population  of  each  of  the  provinces  into 
which  the  country  is  divided  : 

^rea  in        PaptHa-         Pov  to 
D — : .„  „,.  X^  .„  ™i  ChieftouKi.     Pop. 
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The  distribution  of  the  population  as  exhibited  in  the  table  is  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  leading  pursuits  of  the  several  provinces.  In  East  and 
West  Flanders,  maritime,  aa  abo  considerable  manufacturing  interests,  con- 
g  e      e  arge  numbers  ;  in  the  central  provinces,  and  where  manufactures  are 

no  J  p  osecuted,  the  same  average  ratio  is  maintained.  South  of  the 
Me  se  t  owever,  witnesses  a  great  falling  off— here  the  country  is  almost 
en     e  y  devoted  to  agriculture.     Of  the  whole  population  about  two  sevenths 

n  ab     0  ties  and  towns,  and  the  remainder  is  scattered  over   the  rural    > 
d   tr  c       in  the  province  of  Antwerp  the  two  classes  are  about  equal  in 
numbe 

About  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  Belgians  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
church  of  Rome  is  established  by  law.  The  clergy  are  very  numerous  and 
influential,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  the  people  are  ignorant,  bigotted  and 
superstitious.  Ail  other  religions  are  tolerated,  yet  there  ate  not  10,000 
Protestants  in  the  whole  kingdom.  The  church  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Malines,  and  the  five  bishops  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Liege, 
Namur  and  Tournay.  The  archbishop's  salary  ia  about  $30,000  per  annum, 
and  those  of  the  bishops  vary  from  $11,000  to  $'.5,000.  The  cures  or 
parish  priests  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  of  the  first  class  there  are  81, 
of  the  second  165,  and  of  the  inferior  clergy,  4,422,  whose  salaries  vary  from 
$40  to  $150  per  annum.     All  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

EMucation  is  said  to  haveretrograded  since  the  revolution.  The  institu- 
tions are  of  three  grades :  elementary  schools,  colleges  and  Universities. 
By  the  Belgic  constitution,  education  ceased  to  be  compulsory ;  and  the 
government  has  no  control  over  it,  except  as  regards  the  few  schools  paid 
by  the  state  ;  the  rest  is  left  to  individual  enterprise,  or  the  caprice  of  the 
communes.  At  least  one-third  of  the  rising  generation  are  absolutely  with- 
out any  regular  instruction  Luxemburg  and  Namur  are  the  best  educated 
provinces,  and  Fland  n  1  L    g     the  two  in  which  education  is  most 

neglected.  Belgium  wl  comp  d  with  other  countries  in  respect  of  the 
diffusion  of  instruc     n  i    j        below  Austria,  and  is  merely  above' 

England.     It  ia  seve    1  d  g  b       France  and  Ireland,  but  falls  very  far 

short  of  Holland,  S\  z  I  d  P  ssia,  Bavaria,  Scotland  and  the  United 
States.     "  Athenees  11  g         e  established  in  ali  the  large  towns. 

Besides  these  there  h     colleges  for  general  education,  under  the  ex- 

elusive  management  of  the  clergy.  The  Jesuits  have  establishments  of  this 
kind  at  Brussels,  Namur,  Alost  and  Ghent.  Theae  institutions  are  intended 
to  compete  with  the  "  Athenees,"  and  are  conducted  with  more  marked 
religious  bias.  They  are,  however,  distinct  A'om  the  Theological  Seminaries 
established  in  each  diocese  for  the  education  of  the  priesthood.  Two  of 
the  universities  are  supported  by  the  state,  at  Liege  and  Ghent;  one  was 
founded  by  the  clergy  at  Louvain,  and  is  supported  by  the  church  ;  and  the 
university  of  Brussels  is  supported  by  a  private  association.  The  freedom 
of  university  education  is  almost  aa  great  as  that  of  the  schools.  Degrees, 
however,  can  only  be  conferred  by  the  central  body  called  "  Le  jury 
d'examen,"  at  Brussels,  composed  of  members  of  the  several  universities, 
from  whom  the  jury,  which  assigns  the  honors,  is  selected, 

Belgium  became  a  kingdom  in  1831,  and  the  constitution,  on  which  it  ia 
based,  vests  the  sovereignty  in  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  his  heirs  in 
perpetuity.  The  kingly  power,  however,  is  very  limited.  The  legislature 
is  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies;  45,000 — one  deputy. 
The  senators  are  elected  for  eight  years  and  the  deputies  for  four  years,  by 
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s  paying  direct  tax.  One  Inlf  the  deputies  is  renewed  e  cry  two  and 
half  the  seaators  every  four  jears  Tie  clambers  nasemble  annually  on 
the  second  Friday  in  November  but  the  king  hds  the  right  to  convoke, 
adjourn  or  dissolve  them  at  will  and  id  ca**  f  dissolution  a  new  election 
of  the  whole  is  required.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the  king  assisted  by 
six  responsible  ministers.  The  kings  pay  is  hxed  it  =£110  053  sterling, 
besides  the  use  of  the  royal  palaces.  The  judicial  system  is  modelled  after 
that  of  France. 

The  sources  of  public  revenue  are  the  land-tax,  personal-tax,  patents, 
rents  of  mines,  customs,  excise,  stamps,  domains,  forests,  &.c. ;  tolls,  post- 
ages, canals,  interests,  &c.,  &,c.  The  whole  ,amountstoaboutn4,000,000 
francs  annually.  About  19,000,000  francs  are  expended  in  paying  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  which  amounts  to  about  ^£31 ,087,200  sterling. 

The  army  is  composed  of  one  picked  regiment  of  five  battalions ;  12 
regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line  ;  3  regiments  of  foot  chasseurs ;  2  regiments 
of  horse  chasseurs;  2  regiments  of  Jaiicers;  2  regiments  of  cuirassiers; 
1  regiment  of  guides ;  and  4  regiments  of  artillery,  forming  43  batteries, 
besides  artillery  train,  pontooneers,  &c, — the  whole  amounting  to  about 
90,000  effective  men. 

This  country,  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  having  been  the 
principal  battle-field  of  Europe,  most  of  the  towns  were  fortified  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  bristled  with  fortresses  of  the  first  rank. 
Most  of  these,  however,  have  been  demolished,  or  allowed  to  fail  into  decay. 
The  principal  fortresses  now  remaining  are — Namur,  Tournay,  and  Char- 
leroi,  the  citadels  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Liege,  and  the  sea-port  towns  of 
Nieupoct  and  Ostend. 

Belgium,  in  reference  to  its  size,  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufac- 
turing states  of  Europe.  It  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  genius  and 
industry.  The  laces  of  Brussels,  Mechlin,  &.C.,  the  cloths  of  Brabant, 
Fianders,  and  Hainault,  the  printed  cottons  of  Ghent  and  Brussels,  the 
carpets  and  pottery  of  Tournay,  the  papers  of  Liege,  the  arms  and  cutlery 
of  Liege,  Namur,  and  Charleroi ;  the  gold  and  silver  work  of  Ghent,  Brus. 
sels,  and  Antwerp ;  the  iron,  steel,  and  brass  articles  of  Namur  and  Liege ; 
the  steam-engines  of  Seraing,  are  all  well  known  to  the  commercial  world. 
The  minor  manufactures  are  also  extensive,  and,  together  with  the  above, 
occupy  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  male  population.  Mining  operations  are 
chiefly  undertaken  in  Liege,  Namur,  Hainault,  and  Luxemburg.  There 
are  considerable  breweries  at  Brussels  and  Louvain,  and  sugar  refineries  at 
Ghent  and  its  neighborhood,  but  there  are  no  large  distilling  establishments 
in  any  ot  the  provinces. 

With  respect  to  agriculturul  industry,  Belgium  has  long  been  distinguished 
for  productiveness  and  variety,  and  the  Flemish  system  of  farming  has  been 
noticed  and  recommended  for  its  excellence.  The  industry  of  the  Flemings 
has,  indeed,  within  200  years,  converted  a  tract  of  land,  originally  a  sandy 
and  barren  heath,  into  a  rich  and  beautiful  garden ;  and  the  crops  of  wheat 
and  of  oats  are  considerably  larger  than  in  the  best  cultivated  parts  of 
England,  Nine-elevenths  of  the  soil  is  under  actual  cultivation,  and  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  corn  required  for  home  consumption  is  annually  pro- 
duced. The  cultivators  are  in  tolerably  easy  circumstances,  and  this  flour- 
ishing state  of  agriculture  operates  favorably  upon  manufacturing  industry, 
every  branch  of  which  is  in  full  activity.  Flax,  raised  principally  in  Flan- 
ders, Brabant,  and  Hainault,  is  one  of  the  principal  products,  and  brings  a 
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high  price  in  foreign  markeSs,  on  account  of  its  excellent  quality  Flanders 
produces  this  staple  to  the  value  of  ^1,600,000  innualiy  1  he  linen  of 
Flanders  is  also  held  in  high  esteem. 

The  coal  mines  of  Haiaault  alone  produce  mote  Ihan  thoie  of  the  whole 
of  France,  and  the  annual  quantity  raised  in  Belgium  exceeds  4,000,000 
chaldrons.  The  iron  mines  were  never  worked  more  extensively  than  at 
the  present  time;  more  than  200,000  tons  of  aron  are  annually  founded. 
The  cloth  manufactures  employ  40,000  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
t£3,500,000  sterling.  In  the  linen  mills  400,000  perions  are  employed,  and 
the  value  of  the  annual  product  is  estimated  at  £-i  500  000  sterling.  The 
cotton  interests  are  in  a  like  flourishing  condition,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  the  Dutch  colonial  markets,  have  steadily  improved  since  1830,  and 
now  represent  a  capital  of  five  or  six  millions.  The  lace  and  silk  manufac- 
tures are  also  in  a  thriving  condition. 

The  revolution  of  1830  impaired,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  com- 
merce of  the  nation ;  but  since  that  period  this  great  interest  has  revived, 
and  already  eclipses  in  extent  its  former  range.  The  principal  exports  are 
the  productions  of  its  flourishing  agriculture,  numerous  manufactures,  and 
mineral  products.  The  imports  consist  of  colonial  produce,  and  the  wines 
and  fruits  of  southern  Europe.  The  trade  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  is  considerable,  and  is  gradually  increasing,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
toUowing  figures,  which  represent  different  periods ; 

imO $274,307  '  Sa,3a0,65a' 

1846 _ 836,373  2,381,814 

Increase 3561,505  }61,159 

The  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade  in  1846,  was  i  entered 
United  States  ports,  12,714  American,  and  5,833  foreign :  total,  18,537— 
cleared,  23,375  American,  and  6,527  foreign  :  total,  29,903.  The  principal 
commercial  towns  in  the  kingdom  are — Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege,  Namur, 
Tournay,  Ypres,  Mons,  Louvain,  Vecviers,  and  Mahnes  or  Mechlin.  The 
seaport  towns  are  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Surges,  and  Nieuport.  Belgium  pos- 
sesses several  large  banking  establishments,  which  are  of  great  service  to 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  prosperity  of  Belgium  is  promoted,  as  well  as  indicated  by  its  ex- 
cellent system  of  railroads  and  other  means  of  intercommunion  and  connec- 
tion with  other  nations.  The  railroads  are  constructed  upon  better 
principles,  and  are  better  managed  than  in  any  other  country.  The  lines 
of  the  first  and  second  classes  are  made  and  upheld  by  the  state ;  provincial- 
roads  by  the  provinces ;  and  the  smaller  by-roads  by  the  communes. 
Sometime  after  the  accession  of  Leopold,  he  caused  the  whole  country  to  be 
surveyed,  the  necessary  plans  and  estimates  formed,  and  on  1st  May,  1834, 
a  law  was  passed,  according  to  which  a  system  of  railroads  was  to  be 
introduced  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  executed  at  the  public  expense ; 
and  so  rapid  has  the  work  been  progressed  with,  that  at  the  present  day 
the  whole  territory  is  traversed  by  lines,  which  also  extend  into  other  states, 
and  by  which  Paris  and  all  the  large  towns  of  France  are  connected  with 
those  of  Belgium.  At  the  end  of  1838  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles  had 
been  opened,  and  at  the  end  of  1847  about  543  miles.  The  Great  Northern 
Railway,  which  unites  Paris  and  Brussels,  is  said  to  be  the  most  gigantic 
Vol.  II.  15 
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railway  concern  in  the  hands  of  any  one  company  in  the  world  ;  it  requires 
3,250  carriages,  and  175  locomotives. 

Belgium  likewise  contains  a  great  number  of  canals,  the  aggregate  length 
of  which  amounts  to  266  miles,  besides  593  miles  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
Caual  of  Ostend,  which  connects  that  seaport  with  Ghent,  passing  Burges, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  remarkable. 

The  nine  provinces  before  enumerated  form  the  principal  administrative 
divisions  of  the  kingdom.  These  are  sub-divided  into  arrondiasements,  com- 
munes, and  cantons,  on  the  model  of  the  divisions  of  France,  In  each 
province  there  is  a  governor,  directly  amenable  to  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  and  enforcing  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  each  arrondissemeiit  is  superintended  by  a  commissary,  under 
the  governor.  The  provinces  and  communes  have  also  provincial  and  com- 
munal councils  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs,  the  members  of  vfhich  are 
chosen  by  citizens  qualified  to  elect  the  national  representatives. 

Brussels,  (Bruxelles,)  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  chief  town  of  Bra- 
bant, is  situated  partly  on  the  low  hanks  of  the  Seine,  and  partly  on  an 
acclivity  which  rises  from  the  river.  The  lower  part,  the  least  healthy  and 
least  regular,  has  many  houses  built  in  the  old  Gothic  style,  but  the  quarter 
next  the  park  has  wide  straight  streets  and  elegant  buildings.  The  houses 
are  of  stone,  and  form  altogether  a  remarkably  fine  town.  The  Place  Royal 
and  that  of  St.  Michael,  both  adorned  with  fine  e(!ifices,  are  the  principaj 
squares.  The  promenades  of  Brussels,  and  especially  the  Park,  are 
superb,  and  are  adorned  with  several  excellent  specimens  of  statuary 
The  public  wells  are  also  very  handsome.  The  upper  part  of  the  town  is 
by  far  the  most  elegant,  and  contains  the  palaces,  the  Senate-house,  and 
other  public  and  private  buildings,  the  latter  the  residences  of  the  aristocracy 
and  wealthy  classes.  Of  the  other  public  buildings,  the  lown-house  and 
cathedral  are  most  worthy  of  notice.  A  great  number  of  scientific  and 
literary  institutions  also  add  lustre  to  the  splendor  of  Brussels.  A  very 
extensive  trade  is  carried  on,  and  the  city  serves  as  a  general  mart  to  all  the 
kingdom  for  objects  of  taste  and  luxury.  It  communicates  with  the  Scheldt 
by  a  canal,  which  is  sufficiently  capacious  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  which  there  is  a  basin  large  enough  for  400  sail. 
Brussels  is  also  the  centre  of  the  great  railroad  system  of  Belgium,  and 
communicates  by  these  means  with  every  section,  and  with  the  whole  of 
France  by  a  grand  line  directly  westward.  The  tapestry  and  carpet 
manufactures,  for  which  Brussels  was  once  so  famous,  no  longer  exist,  but 
it  still  produces  a  number  of  miscellaneous  articles,  particularly  lace,  which 
no  other  place  can  match.  The  business  of  printing  and  publishing  has 
for  some  time  formed  one  of  the  chief  trades  of  Brussels,  and  the  re-publi- 
cation of  foreign  works  is  carried  on,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  a  great 
extent.  To  the  north  of  the  city  is  "  Lacken,"  a  fine  village,  with  a 
magnificent  palace,  where  the  King  passes  the  fine  weather. 

LouvAm,  also  in  Brabant,  a  large  and  fine  town,  said  once  to  have 
contained  200,000  inhabitants,  but  now  only  26,000,  is  celebrated  for  its 
cloth  manufactures,  and  its  brazierie.  Its  university  was  once  the  most 
flourishing  in  Europe,  and  though  suppressed  during  the  French  domination, 
has  regained  not  a  little  of  its  former  status.  Among  the  principal  build- 
ings are  its  old  Gothic  town-house,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  the  Frascati, 
a  building  for  balls  and  spectacles,  and  the  great  prison. 
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N1VBI.1.ES,  Waterloo,  Genappe,  Belle  Allian€e,  Q-tjatre-Bras, 
Wavre,  the  forest  of  Soignes,  &.C.,  all  to  the  soQth  and  south-east  of  Brus- 
sels, are  noted  for  the  great  battle  fought  there  in  June,  1815,  when 
Napoleon  was  completely  discomfited,  and  Europe  purchased  so  dearly  a 
lasting  peace.  A  monument  in  the  form  of  a  conical  hill,  200  feet  high, 
aurmounted  with  the  Belgian  lion  in  bronze,  has  been  erected  near  Water- 
loo, to  commemorate  an  event  of  such  august  importance  as  the  triumph  of 
king-craft  over  the  democratic  principles  of  the  age  in  their  struggles  for 
existence. 

Antwerp,  (Antwerpen — Anvers,)  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same,  on 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Scheldt,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  strongly 
fortified  by  walls  and  ditches,,  and  at  the  south-west  side  is  the  famous 
citadel,  where  the  Dutch  so  obstinately  maintained  the  siege  against  the 
French  in  1833.  The  whole  vicinity  is  one  perfect  flat.  The  streets  of 
the  city  are  generally  narrow,  lined  with  high  houses  of  a  sombre,  antique 
character,  and  having  a  dull,  monastic  appearance.  The  finest  building  is  the 
Caihedral  of  Notre  Dame,  noted  for  its  extent  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
decorations,  both  inside  and  mural.  Its  steeple  is  466  feet  high.  The 
Town-house  and  Bourse  are  also  elegant  buildings.  Antwerp  possesses  like- 
wise, several  important  scientific  institutions.  The  trade  of  the  city,  though 
retaining  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  importance,  is  still  considerable,  and  is 
daily  increasing,  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  the  generaJ  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  amount  of  shipping  has  doubled  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  below  Antwerp,  is  defended  by 
several  forts,  of  which  that  of  Liilo  is  the  principal. 

Mechlin  or  Malinbs,  nearly  midway  between  Antwerp  and  Brussels, 
contains  about  24,000  inhabitants,  and  has  numerous  manufactories  of 
lace,  hats,  cloth,  &c.     The  archbishop  is  Primate  of  Belgium. 

Ghent  or  Qano,  (anciently  Gaunt,)  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lys  with  the 
Scheldt,  where  the  river  is  divided  by  several  islands,  is  the  ancient  capital 
of  Flanders,  and  prior  to  the  days  of  Spanish  oppression  was  as  flourishing 
and  populous  as  Antwerp.  It  was  then  the  principal  seat  of  the  cloth 
manufactures  of  the  continent.  The  revival  of  the  town  is  of  late  date. 
The  cotton  manufacture,  which  was  introduced  from  Manchester  in  1801, 
has  become  a  flouriahing  branch  of  Industry,  Its  numerous  canals,  large 
population,  and  the  cheapness  of  food,  indeed  point  it  out  as  a  fitting  place 
for  any  manufacturing  business.  By  its  canals  and  rivers  it  communicates 
with  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Tournay,  Courtray,  Bruges,  and  Ostend ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  a  fine  basin,  deep  enough  for  ships  of  800 
or  9U0  tons  burthen,  and  capable  of  containing  400  sail.  It  communicates 
with  the  sea  by  the  canal  of  Terneusse.  Ghent  has  a  number  of  literary 
and  scientific  institutions,  and  all  the  general  appliances  of  large  cities. 
Trains  leave  by  the  south  line  of  railway  for  Paris  twice  a-day. 

BauGBs,  the  chief  town  of  West  Flanders,  is  situated  on  the  canal  that 
passes  from  Ghent  to  Ostend,  and  communicates  by  other  canals  with 
Ecluse  and  Nieuport.  It  has  a  spacious  basin  to  which  ships  can  come  in 
full  sail  by  this  canal.  Bruges,  though  sunk  from  its  ancient  glory,  has 
still  a  large  share  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  which,  with  its  ship- 
building, &c.,  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  now  connected  with  Ostend  and  Ghent  by  the  greal  railway. 

Ostend  is  a  small  seaport  town,  with  a  tolerable  harbor,  and  is  con- 
nected, through  canal  and  railway,  with  the  principal  interior  cities.  It 
has  also  a  fine  sea-bathing  establishment,  which  attracts  a  great  number  of 
Strangers.     Population,  11,000. 
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MoNS  or  Bergen,  (Anglice  Hill,)  the  capital  of  Hainault,  is  a  strongly 
fortified  city,  partly  situated  on  a  heigiil.*  In  its  neighborhood  are  nume- 
rous and  important  coal  mines. 

TouoNAT,  also  in  Hainault,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  active  manu- 
facturing towns  in  the  kingdom.  Among  its  principal  productions  are  car- 
pets, camlets,  and  porcelain.  Population,  29,000.  About  three  miles 
south-east  of  Tournay  is  Pontenoy,  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  British 
army,  hy  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  inl745;  and  about  10  miles 
south-west  of  Mons,  but  beyond  the  frontier,  is  Malplaquet,  the  scene  of 
one  of  Marlborough's  battles,  fought  in  1709. 

Namur   capita!  of  the  province  of  Ihe  same  name,  and  situated  at  the 
fl  f  th    S      b  i  th    M  i        h   t    y  mp 
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district.  Whde  Namur  manufactures  goods  like  those  of  Sheffield,  Liege 
produces  articles  like  to  those  of  Birmingham.  Steam  engines  and  ma- 
chinery are  now  made  to  a  great  extent  in  Liege,  and  its  vicinity  ;  but  prin- 
cipally at  Seraing,  an  establishment  some  two  or  three  miles  up  the  valley, 
on  the  banks  of  the  M  d  b  I     g'  g  t    th         '  e  t  John  Cockerell ; 

and  which,  with  sie  ra       g  h  n     ,000  horse 

power,  and  3,000  wo  k  n  d  5       30  ons  of  ma- 

chinery of  every  des     p 

But  few  other  towi      dm         d  d  d        p  Her        l  is  noted 

for  its  iron  works  ;  &  h      m  nu  D     hem,  for  its 

cloths;  and  Herve,  Ver      rs  n        19  000  inhabit- 

ants, has  numerous  manufactories  of  cloths  and  cassimeres,  and  several  large 
forges,  where  steam-engines  are  made.  Theux  is  celebrated  for  its  bar 
and  sheet  iron,  and  also  its  quarry  of  black  marble,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe.  Limburg  is  a  small  cloth  manufacturing  town.  Spa,  is  noted  for 
its  mineral  waters,  and  attracts  crowds  from  all  Europe.  The  water  issues 
from  seven  different  springs  ;  it  is  perfectly  clear,  but,  after  standing,  gives 
a  slight  deposit  of  ochre.  It  has  an  acid,  chalybeate  taste,  and  continually 
emits  gaseous  bubbles.  Its  temperature  is  40^  Fahr.,  and  its  specific  grav- 
ity 1,00098.  The  scenery  of  the  neighborhood  is  very  picturesque.  The 
iron  and  coal  mines  near  Huv  employ  several  hundred  families.  At  St. 
Tron  they  manufacture  lace  of  great  beauty  ;  also  fire-arms.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  ToNCRES  live  by  the  mineral  waters  in  its  neighborhood. 

*  Its  fortifiiiationi  are  to  be,  if  not  already,  demolished. 
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Arlopt,  in  Belg  3,500  inhabitants,  and 

has  several  founde  B      i.lon,  a  small  fortified 

place,  with  about  3  0  0  le  ancient  duchv  of  the 
same  name. 

In  the  ages  imra  t  to  the  Christian  era. 

™"1_  L'^l^'^^'J.  _.                                  '  partially  overfloiyed 

^  tempest 


threw  down  whole  ed  below  the  surface. 

1  he  sea  and  rivert,  h  ra  solidity.     Many  of  the 

jDhabitants  of  this  „  mounds  of  sand,  or 

elevated  above   th  They  had  fish  for 

food,  rain-water  for  drink,  and  peat  tor  fuel.  (Phmi,  Hist.  Nat.,  Lib.  xvi  ) 
The  forest  of  Ardennes  then  covered  the  present  country  of  the  Walloons 
which  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt,  and  afforded  shelter 
to  numerous  tribes  of  the  German  race,  {Cas.,  Lib.  n.,  4,)  who  lived  by 
hunting,  and  by  rudely  cultivating  the  earth.  They  formed  under  the 
RomanspartofGalliaBelgica,  and  were  the  least  civilized  and  most  sava»e 
«f  all  the  Gallic  nations.  They  had  a  stone-waOed  city,  regular  armies,  and 
numerous  flocks  and  herds.  The  people  were  slaves,  under  chiefs,  and  the 
religion  Druidism.  To  oppose  the  Romans,  120,000  fightingmen  appeared 
and  nearly  defeated  their  legions.  The  highland  tribes  soon  amalgamated 
with  their  conquerors,  but  the  lowlanders  continued  faithful  to  their  ancient 
pursuits  and  manners,  aud  sought  only  to  secure  national  independence  by 
maritime  commerce  and  industry. 

In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  the  character  of  the  people  was 
essentially  changed  by  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  Salian  Franks  the 
progress  of  whose  conquests  terminated  in  the  Prankish  or  French  Empire 
in  all  Gaul,  under  the  sway  of  which  the  natives  were  all  destroyed.  In  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  the  physical  surface  of  the  country  was  much  improved. 
Embankments  had  been  raised  against  the  sea,  and  in  the  east  large  forests 
had  been  cleared  away.  The  monastic  system  and  the  whole  clerical  force 
of  Rome  had  been  introduced,  and  quickly  engrossed  the  best  of  the  coun- 
try.  At  this  period  the  people  had  commenced  the  formation  of  guilds  for 
mutual  protection,  and  in  opposition  against  despotism.  These  were  the 
origin  of  the  ancient  municipal  corporations ;  and  one  hundred  years  after 
Charlemange  the  whole  of  Flanders  was  covered  with  corporate  towns  At 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  for  150  years  after,  the  Normans  com- 
mitted their  piratical  ravages  in  Belgium.  In  1070  great  progress  had 
been  made  in  commerce,  aud  wool  was  imported  largely  from  England. 
At  this  time  woollen  stuffs  and  the  herring  fishery  were  their  principal  source 
of  wealth ;  and  die  men  of  Flanders  were  reported  so  valorous,  as  to  be 
flought  by  warring  kings  to  lead  their  vassals  against  an  enemy.  The  army 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  with  which  he  invaded  England,  was  chiefly 
composed  of  Flemings;  and  a  Flemish  princess,  the  wife  of  the  conqueror, 
embroidered  with  her  own  hands  the  celebrated  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  which 
represents  the  whole  history  of  that  event. 

The  country  had  long  been  divided  into  provinces,  and  parcelled  out  to 
different  great  families,  and  subject  to  different  laws.  Hence,  the  countiea 
or  earldoms  of  Flanders,  Namur  and  Hainault ;  the  duchies  of  Brabant 
Limburg  and  Luxemburg;  the  principality  of  Liege;  the  marquisate  of 
Antwerp ;  and  the  seignory  of  Mechlin,  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
dl  the  states,  except  Flanders,  had  been  reduced  to  waste  by  the  ravages  ot 
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feudal  wars.  The  Crusades  now  spread  a  frenzy  over  Europe,  and  many 
of  the  nobles  sold  their  estates  to  join  in  the  subjection  of  the  Musselman. 
The  wealthy  burgesses  of  Flanders  foresaw  their  emancipation  from 
bondage,  and  purchased  their  independence  and  a  country  for  themselves. 
The  gradual  encroachment  of  the  people,  in  no  long  space  of  time,  reduced 
the  whole  territory  to  the  condition  of  a  democracy,  and  while  the^  rest  of 
Europe  was  sunk  in  despotism  and  barbarism,  the  court  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders  was  the  chosen  residence  of  liberty,  civilization  and  learning,  and 
Bruges  and  Antwerp  engrossed  all  the  commerce  of  northern  Europe.  But 
yet  there  was  no  collective  idea  of  Belgium—all  was  disunited,  and  the 
cities  and  scattered  principalities  recognized  no  one  master.  In  this  stale 
the  provinces  remained  until  they  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under  wliom  the  low 
country  enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity.  Luxurious  living  was  now  intro- 
duced, and  the  people  were  clad  in  velvets  and  wore  jewelry. 

This  luxurious  mode  of  life  produced  depravity,  and  crime  increased  to 
0  fearful  extent,  so  much  so,  that  in  the  city  of  Ghent  1 ,400  murders  were 
committed  in  one  year  in  the  gambling  houses  and  other  places  of  debau- 
chery. The  Flemish  school  of  painting  now  arose,  and  literature  found  a 
congenial  soil.  In  1479  Belgium  passed  under  the  Austrian  yoke,  and 
after  many  contests  between  the  despot  Maximilian  and  the  democratic 
Flemings,  fell  to  the  share  of  his  grand-son  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and 
emperor  of  Germany.  The  prosperity  of  the  nation  now  attained  its  acme', 
but  this  pro'iperity  experienced  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline  under  the  tyranni- 
dbgo     dPh    pll  Th     u  y        h    Protestant  Reforma- 

n  b  h      nd  m  g  d    h  hes.      Philip  plied  the 

Inq  n    w      h  h  d  b    n  p  y        b        d  b    his  father,  and  filling 

hn  h&phd  dh      eretics  with  fire  and 

w    d      Th      and    fl  d  g         m    h     m  us  extravagances  of 

uhd  dE  dhb  1  appliances  of  the 

Fdm  u  Bgnd  d  nd  could  scarcely  be 

dbppdA         h         nb  yfR  millies,  ia  1706,  the 

„        b  b  Au  d  h       g  been  several  times 

q        dd  q        dbyhF        hw  mately,  in  1796,  in- 

corporated With  the  first  French  RepuUic,  and  divided  into  departments.. 
By  this  change  Belgium  secured  many  valuable  privileges,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  admirable  public  system,  and  equality  ia  legislation.  In  1815 
the  great  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  in  the  centre  of  Belgium.  It  may 
be  here  incidentally  remarked,  that  so  often  has  Belgium  been  the  scene  on 
which  surrounding  nations  ha«e  fought  their  battles,  that  it  has  attamed  the 
soubriquet  of  the  "  Cock-pit  oi  Europe."  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Belgium 
was  annexed  to  Holland  to  form  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
existed  until  the  Revolution  of  1830.  when  it  became  independent.  The 
union  of  these  two  countries  was  at  the  best  m  impolitic  affair.  Differing 
in  origin,  language  and  religion,  how  could  any  union  of  sympathies  take 
rjace  t  and  the  Belgians  considered  the  terms  unequal  and  oppressive.  The 
overthrow  of  Charles  X.  at  this  period  was  the  time  chosen  for  revolt,  and 
this  was  soon  recognized  as  me  fait  accompli  by  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  Since  this,  Belgium  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  in  proportion  to 
her  territory  now  forms  one  of  the  wealthiest,  most  industrious,  and  talented 
of  nations,  and  the  position  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  secure  it  from  a 
repetition  of  the  despotic  arbitration  it  has  so  lately  been  subject  to.  The 
Belgians  have  a  king,  but  so  limited  his.  power  and  powerful  the  people^ 
that  he  can  do  no  hajm. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF   HOLLAND. 

Holland  lies  immediately  north  of  Belgium,  fronting  to  the  west  and 
«ortti  on  the  German  Ocesin  and  is  bounded  east  by  Hanover  and  Rhenish 
Prussia,  and  south       R  P  d  B  m 

the  latitudes  of  50^  45       d  N  g 

23'  and  7°  28'  E.     Th    g  m 

south-west  is  about  m  g  m 

miles,  and  the  area       ts  m 

Holland,  in  the     ar       g  d 

swamp,  alternately  d  T         h  ts 

then  lived  on  the  sa  w 

The  period  when  th  g  p  k 

but  for  centuries  th      h 
the  result  has  been      p  h   h 

amphibious  territor        A  g        p  H  m  30      40         b 

the  water-mark  of  t  m       h  h 

riers,  and  on  these  occasions  the  most  disastrous  effects  have  been  produced. 
Ill  connection  with  the  building  of  dykes  the  draining  of  the  country  natu- 
rally presents  itself,  and  consequently  we  find  Holland  intersected  in  every 
direction  with  canals  and  sluices,  which  answer  the  double  means  of  drain- 
ing'and  internal  communication,  and  being  lined  with  rows  of  trees,  tend 
to  beautify  a  most  flat  and  uninteresting  country. 

Along  the  coast  there  is  a  line  of  sand-hiiis  or  downs,  in  some  places  so 
high  as  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  sea  from  the  tops  of  the  tallest  spires. 
These  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  natural  process,  which  is  still  going  on,  and 
which  is  owing  to  the  action  of  the  winds  on  the  dry  sands,  which  are  borne  in 
clouds  of  dust  for  more  than  a  mile  inland.  These  downs,  except  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  form  a  sufficient  barrier,  and  it  is  only  to  such  ex- 
cepted places  that  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  is  principally  directed.  There 
the  dykes  or  bulwarks  of  earth  have  been  constructed,  and  are  carefully 
kept  in  repair.  Across  the  country  in  al!  directions  low  mounds  have  been 
raised  to  enclose  sections  of  land  or  fields,  called  "  polders,"  which  are  sur- 
rounded and  intersected  by  ditches,  into  which  the  water  runs,  and  from 
which  it  is  drawn  off  by  pumps,  worked  by  wind-mills,  and  carried  along 
the  tops  of  the  dykes  to  the  main  canals  which  intersect  the  country  on  a 
level  with  the  sea. 

Holland,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  has,  in  consequence  of  its  super- 
abundance of  water  and  its  unsheltered  exposure  to  the  sca-breezc,  a  very 
humid  climate,  and  a  foggy  atmosphere.  This  is  more  the  case  in  summer 
than  winter,  the  latter  season  being  cleared  of  its  vapor  by  the  prevailing 
east  winds  and  frosty  atmosphere.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  excessive 
moisture,  the  health  of  the  people  does  not  materially  suffer,  but  there  are 
certain  diseases  specially  attributable  to  the  peculiar  atmospheric  condition 
of  the  country.  The  industry  of  the  people  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  cattle,  and  vast  pastures,  dazzling  with  the  richest 
verdures,  furnish  abundant  and  wholesome  nourishment  to  thousands  of 
animals.  In  the  north,  wheat,  flax  and  madder  are  raised,  and  in  the  si;uth, 
where  agriculture  has  made  the  greatest  progress,  tobacco  and  different 
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kinds  of  fruit  trees  cover  the  fieWs.  Of  tlie  total  surface  more  than  two- 
thirds  is  under  cultivation ;  about  125,000  acres  are  covered  with  chies, 
roads,  &c. ;  250,000  acres  by  canals,  rivers,  &.c. ;  and  1,935,000  by  heaths, 
sea-shore,  downs,  peat-bogs,  &.c. 

The  great  rivers  of  Holland  are  the  Rhine,  the  Waal  and  the  Mouse,  all 
intimately  connected.  The  Rhine  enters  Holland  in  a  single  stream,  but 
soon  divides  into  two  great  branches,  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal,  the  latter  of 
which  joins  the  Meuse  near  Gorcum.  The  Rhine  gives  off  another  branch 
east  of  Arnheim,  v^hich  joins  the  Yssel,  and  flows  onward  to  the  Zujder-zee. 
It  thea  flows  westward  and  again  divides  ;  the  branch  called  the  old  Rhine, 
flows  past  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  and  eaters  the  sea  by  a  sluice  at  Katwjk  ; 
while  the  other,  under  the  name  of  the  Lech,  joins  the  Meuse  eastward  of 
Rotterdam,  and  forms  between  it  and  the  Waal  the  island  of  Betwe,  the 
ancient  "  Insula  Batavorum."  The  Mbuse  flows  through  Dutch  Limburg 
and  North  Brabant,  joins  the  Waal  near  Gorcum,  and  then  divides  into  two 
principal  channels,  one  of  which  flows  onward  to  the  sea  by  Rotterdam, 
while  the  other  passes  through  the  Bieabosch  and  Hollands-deep,  and  forms 
two  estuaries  between  the  islands  of  Schouwen  and  Voorn,  divided  by  Qoree 
and  Over-Flackee. 

The  Z«YDEK-ZEB  is  a  great  gulf,  which  penetrates  far  inland  between 
North  Holland,  and  Friesland,  Overyssel  and  Gelderland  on  the  east.  The 
southern  portion  was  originally  a  large  lake,  the  barrier  between  which  and 
the  sea  was  broken  through  by  an  inundation  in  1295.  It  is  much  en- 
cumbered ivith  sand  banks,  and  subject  to  violent  storms.  The  Dollbkt,  a 
similar  lalet  between  Groningen  and  Hanover,  was  formed  likewise  by  an 
irruptioD  of  the  sea  in  1277.  In  South  Holland  and  Zealand  there  are  five 
estuaries  communicating  with  the  Meuse  and  tlie  Scheldt. 

The  islands  off  the  coast  are  chiefly  accumulations  of  sand  and  alluvial 
deposits,  and  are  very  numerous.  In  Zealand  are  the  islands  of  Walcberen, 
Schouwen,  North  and  South  Beveland,  Tholen,  &c. ;  in  South  Holland, 
Goree,  Over  Piackee,  Voorn,  Beierland,  Ysselmond,  &.c. ;  Texel,  Vlieland, 
Ter-Sche!ling,  Ameland,  Schiermonnick,  and  Borkum,  opposite  the  Zuy- 
der-zee  and  the  coasts  of  Friesland  and  Groningen ;  and  within  the  Zuyder- 
zee,  Wieringen,  Urk,  Schokiand  and  Marken. 

Lakes  are  numerous,  but  generally  of  small  eJitent.  Haari.aemmbb-mebr, 
or  the  Lake  of  Haarlaem,  in  North  Holland,  is,  however,  of  considerable  size, 
being  15  miles  long  and  8  in  breadth.  It  communicates  with  the  Zuyder- 
zee  by  the  Y,  and  is  everywhere  navigable.  It  was  formed  by  an  inundation 
of  the  sea  about  four  centuries  ago,  and  is  separated  from  the  North  Sea  by 
a  neck  of  land  about  five  miles  broad.  Biesbosck,  in  North  Brabant,  is  a 
lake  of  36  square  miles  in  extent,  formed  in  1491  by  a  similar  irruption, 
which  overwhelmed  72  villages  and  100,000  persons.  The  marshes  occur 
chiefly  in  North  Holland,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Drenthe  and  Overyssel ; 
and  some  of  them  are  very  extensive.  Several  of  them  have  been  drained, 
and  their  beds  are  called  "  polders,"  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  which 
was  once  occupied  by  the  Lake  of  Naarden. 

In  almost  all  the  provinces  the  towns  communicate  by  canals,  ee  they  do 
elsewhere  by  roads,  and  these  canals  are  traversed  by  "  treckschuyta," 
which  pass  to  and  fro  at  fixed  hours.  The  "  North,  or  Great  Ship  Canal," 
which  unites  Amsterdam  with  Nieuwdiep,  is  large  enough  for  ships  of  war, 
being  125  feet  wide  at  the  top,  38  at  the  bottom,  and  21  feet  deep.    It  is 
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about  50  miles  In  length,  and  was  designed  to  enable  vessels  sailing  to  and 
from  Amsterdam  to  avoid  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Zuyder-zee.  It 
is  the  very  life  stream  of  Amsterdam,  as  without  it  that  city  must  have  sunk 
into  comparative  insigniticance.  This  avenue  of  commerce  was  commenced 
in  1819,  and  completed  in  1824,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^1,000,000  sterling. 
The  canal  of  Zederik  extends  from  Vianen,  on  the  Leek,  to  Gorcum,  on  the 
Meuse,  and  shortens  by  eight  dajs  the  passage  between  Amsterdam  and 
Cologne ;  and  the  canal  of  Zuid-Williems-Waast  connects  Bois-le-Duc 
with  Maestri cht,  and  admits  vessels  of  800  tons  bnrthen.  The  roads  which 
are  everywhere  excellent  and  broad,  run  for  miles  in  straight  lines  along 
the  tops  of  tie  dykes,  and  are  paved  with  small  bricks  set  on  edge,  so  as  to 
be  very  smooth  for  carriages.  They  are  usually  planted  with  rows  of  trees. 
The  general  transport  business,  however,  is  done  on  the  canals,  which  here 
form  the  chief  thoroughfares.  Railroads  have  been  introduced.  The  prin- 
cipal now  in  operation  are  those  between  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague,  and 
between  Amsterdam  and  Arnem. 


Holland  contains  two  distinct  people  :  th^  Hollanders  or  Dutch  ;  and  the 
Prisons  who  occupy  Friesland  and  its  islands.  A  few  Walloons,  of  the 
GrEBCo-Latin  stock,  inhabit  Limburg  and  some  other  places.  The  Dutch, 
says  Mr,  W.  Chambers,  "  are  a  sagacious  and  most  respectable  people. 
Their  orderliness,  industry  and  cleanliness  are  beyond  all  praise ;  they  are 
at  present,  however,  not  an  advancing  race,  or,  on  the  whole,  a  thriving 
people.  What  may  be  the  true  cause  of  this  it  would  perhafia  be  presump- 
tious  in  me  to  say  My  impression  is,  that  there  is  little  genius  or  enterprize 
amongiiit  tl  en  at  least  tl  ey  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  readily  adopting  or 
employ  g  necha  eal  exped  ents  w  th  the  view  of  enlarging  the  bounds  oi 
ma  ufa(,tur  g  nd  istry  wh  le  the  r  nordinant  self-esteem  as  a  nation,  pre- 
vents the  n  t  om  m  tat  ng  those  who  are  fit  to  set  them  an  esample.  Satis- 
fied vith  the  r  usages  the  r  dustry  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  they 
rema  n  the  same  yesterday  to-day  and  forever.  Their  towns  never  seem 
to  groH  a  ly  larger  the  r  canals  and  roads  are  what  they  were  a  hundred 
years  a  nee  (')  and  except  ng  so  ne  1  ttle  additional  energy  in  education,  I 
an  ot  a  vare  of  any  advance  they  are  making  on  a  general  scale.  In  short, 
tleyarea  nat  on  n  tereotjpe  a  work  upon  which  few  or  no  corrections 
or  I  nproven  ents  ca    be  per  n  tted 

Perfect  freed  n  rel  g  ous  worsl  ip  is  allowed  to  all.  The  majority, 
ho  veve  of  the  Dutch  are  Calv  n  st  with  a  regularly  constituted  ministry. 
The  r  utherans  re  ne  t  n  n  hers  the  Mennonites  and  Remonstrants 
are  also  numerous,  but  al!  these  sects  taken  in  the  aggregate  do  not  amount 
to  one-half  the  number  of  Calvinists,  The  clergy  of  all  sects  are  maintained 
by  government;  and  the  expenses  of  the  universities  of  Lejden,  Utrecht, 
and  Groningen,  are  also  defrayed  by  the  state.  These  are  resorted  to  by 
all  sects,  indiscriminately,  whose  theological  studies  are  provided  for,  under 
professors  of  their  own  faith, 

The  Dutch  system  of  education  is  excellent.  The  institution  and  regtila- 
tion  of  primary  schools  was  commenced  under  the  Batavian  Republic,  in 
1804,  but  it  was  not  until  1814  that  it  was  in  full  effect.  The  great  object 
in  view  is  to  educate  every  child  in  the  simpler  branches  of  general  know- 
ledge. General  and  local  inspectors  and  boards  of  management  superintend 
the  whole,  and  no  teacher  is  allowed  to  exercise  his  profession  until  properly 
examined  as  to  his  competency.  The  better  class  of  schools  are  conducted 
by  teachers,  at  their  own  risks.     The  law  does  not  compel  parents  to  send 
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their  children  to  school,  but  the  poor  are  not  allowed  any  relief  from  the 
public  funds  unless  they  do  send  them  to  the  "  Armen"  or  poor  schools ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  there  are  none  without  education.  Secular  and  religious 
education  are  entirely  separated,  the  first  being  entrusted  solely  to  th  ■ 
clergy. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  king  shares  the 
Jegislative  power  with  the  "States  General,"  which  are  divided  into  two 
chambers :  the  first  consisting  of  from  40  to  60  members  nominated  for 
life  by  the  king ;  the  second  of  1 16  deputies,  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
provinces  for  three  years.  These  take  the  title  of  "  Hoghen  Mt^hen  "  or 
High  and  Mighty  Lords,  and  are  assembled  once  a  year  at  least.  Each 
province  has  its  own  "  States,"  composed  of  members  belonging  to  these 
orders,  viz.,  the  nobility,  citizens,  and  the  country  population.  The  provin- 
cial states  assemble  once  a  year  at  least,  or  as  often  as  convoked  by  the 
king.     The  government  of  the  colonies  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  king. 

The  revenue  is  derived  principally  from  a  land  tax,  excise  duties  and 
customs.  In  amount  it  varies  little  from  70,000,000  florins.  The  public 
debt  amounts  to  1,253,974,45^  florins,  or  about  $500,000,000,  and  the 
yearly  interest  to  about  $18,000,000,  or  more  than  half  the  total  revenue. 

The  army  in  time  of  peace  consists  of  one  regiment  each  of  grenadiers 
Mid  foot  chasseurs  ■  10  of  infantry  •  2  each  of  heavy  artillery,  light  dcagoont, 
and  lancer         b     II  f  fa  Id       d  1  of  volunteer  and  3  of  militia  artil- 

lery ;    1  CO  p      t  fly  11    y     2  companies  of  artillery  workmen,  1 

division  of  p  n  1  b      11         f  arl  illery  drivers,  and  1  corps  of  sappers 

Mid  miner     f    m  b      II  The  navy  consists  of  8  ships  of  the 

tine,  with  55  f  g  d  mb       f  smaller  vessels,  mounting  altogether 

2,274  guns     b     d  hip,  6  war  steamers,  6  transports,  &c. 

The  number  of  lessels  in  commission  in  1848  were  48,  carrying  302  guns, 
and  building  and  in  ordinary  86,  or  in  all  134  The  merchant  marine  con- 
sists of  1,528  ships,  and  241,b76  tons 

HoUand  IS  not  a  manutacturing  country  Pome  linens  are  made,  how- 
ever, as  also  woollen  and  cotton  articles,  but  chiefly  lor  domestic  consump-. 
tion.  Tapes  and  other  smaller  wares  are  made  at  Haarlaem,  and  bleaching 
done  to  some  extent  Sugar  rehning  is  excluaively  earned  on  in  Amsterdam. 
Gin,  of  favorite  brands,  is  made  at  Schneidam  and  other  places,  and  the 
breweries  are  also  large  and  numerous.  Ship  and  boat  building  seems  to 
be  at  the  present  time  the  chief  branch  of  manufacturing  industry. 

The  coast  fisheries  and  the  whale  fisheries  employ  many  seamen ;  and 
there  are  altogether  about  80  vessels  employed  in  the  herring  fisheries,  most 
of  them  belonging  to  Vlaardingen  and  Maas-Sluis,  two  places  on  the 
Meuse,  below  Rotterdam. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  the  Dutch  industry,  is  the  growth 
and  pressing  of  the  seed-oils. 

Neither  so  flourishing  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  nor  yet  so  inconsidera- 
ble as  in  1814,  the  commerce  of  Holland  is  still  far  from  its  natural 
capacity.  The  principal  imports  consist  of  grain,  salt,  wines,  timber,  lean 
cattle  for  fattening,  millinery,  and  iron  and  other  raw  materials  of  manufac- 
ture, besides  sundry  manufactured  articles  for  the  commission  trade.  The 
latter  is  a  very  important  branch  of  Dutch  commerce,  as  well  as  that  of 
exchange.  The  flower  trade  still  flourishes.  The  exports  are  agricultural 
and  dairy  produce,  salted  provisions,  spices  and  other  East  India  staples, 
madder,  tobacco,  flowers  (bulbs,)  oil,  gin,  seeds,  hides,  borax,  and  camphor. 
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The  Dutch  trading  towns  are,  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Middelburg,  Flush- 
ing, Briel,  Doct,  Enkhuizen,  Zieriksee,  Gronmgen  and  Utrecht. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  ten  administrative  divisions,  called  provinces, 
which  are  sub-divided  into  districts,  and  the  latter  into  cantons.  Parts  of 
Limburg  and  Luxemburg  have  lately  been  added,  but  Luxemburg  is  not  a 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  and  only  belongs  to  the  king  in  his  capacity 
of  Grand  Duke.     It  is  properly  a  part  of  the  German  Confederacy. 

Area  in             Pnpsla-          Pop.  to  Chief 
.96?'. 448,398 465 Haarlaem, 


..159,847 995.. 


....   73,777......   75.. 


Total  of  Holland 12,5] 

LUIEHBDBS l)!' 


..Middelburg. 
..Boia-le-Dno. 
..Utrecht. 

'.'.  Zwoll, 

. .  Gronmgen. 
. .  Leuuwarden. 
. . .  Maestdcht. 


. .  Luxemburg. 


The  chief  cities  and  towns  are,  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam, 
Qroningen,  &c.  Amsterdam,  the  principal  city  of  the  kingdom,  though 
not  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Y  or  Ai,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amstej,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  besides  inter- 
sected by  many  canals,  which  form  upwards  of  90  islands,  communicating 
by  290  bridges,  some  of  stone  and  some  of  wood.  The  streets,  almost  all 
straight,  are  built  along  the  canals,  are  well  paved,  have  foot-paths,  and  are 
well  lighted  at  night.  The  two  finest,  called  the  Heereo-gracht  and  the 
Kaiser-gracht,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  are  magnificent,  and  of  considerable 
length,  nut  the  houses  are  all  built  of  brick,  and  painted  in  various  colois. 
Amsterdam  is  the  seat  of  the  general  administration  of  the  marine,  whose 
vast  magazines  and  ship-building  yards  are  truly  remarkable.  It  contains 
a  great  number  of  scientific  and  literary  institutions.  The  Stadt-house, 
DOW  the  Royal  Palace,  is  a  magnificent  modern  structure,  and  the  Town- 
House,  the  East  and  West  India  Houses,  the  Exchange,  Arsenal,  Churches, 
&c.,  present  individually  specimens  of  the  best  styles,  and  as  a  whole  give 
to  the  city  an  important  aspect. 

The  prosperity  of  Amsterdam  dates  from  1648,  when  the  Scheldt  was 
closed  to  commerce,  and  its  prosperity  has  declined  since  the  re-opening 
of  that  river.  The  canals,  and  the  railroad  which  connect  it  with  the 
distant  parts  of  the  country  and  with  other  states,  will  probably  restore  its 
far  waned  fortunes.  The  population  exceeds  230,000.  Commerce  is  the 
prevailing  pursuit  of  the  citizens,  there  being  few  manufactures  here  or  in 
the  other  parts  of  Holland.  The  vicinity  is  truly  charming,  being  for  miles 
around  one  vast  garden,  blooming  with  every  variety  of  flowers,  of  which 
the  Dutch  flora  is  so  redundant. 

Haarlaem,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  North  Holland,  12  miles  west 
of  Amsterdam,  is  a  large  but  thinly  peopled  town,  of  some  22,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  many  fine  public  buildings.  Haatlaera  is  noted  for  its  bleaoh- 
eties,  wax-works,  tissues  of  wool  and  silk,  type-foundries,  and  particularly 
its  gardens,  which  produce  immense  quantities  of  flowers,  the  material  of  a 
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}  fra.de.  The  invention  of  printing  is  disputed  between  this 
town  and  Metitz.  "  Haariaem  Oil,"  highly  celebrated  throughout  the 
world  as  a  domestic  medicament,  is  manufactured  here  on  a  large  scale,  but 
the  greatest  part  of  that  sold  in  the  United  States  is  made  by  that  speculative 
class  who  are  ever  ready  to  feed  on  the  miseries  of  humanity.  This,  a 
compound  of  benzoin  and  other  aromatic  gums  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

The  Hague,  called  by  the  Dutch  "  S'Gravenhagbn,"  and  by  the  French 
"  La  Haye,"  is  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  32  miles  south-west  of  Amster- 
dam, and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  built  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  the 
metropoJis  of  the  kingdom,  and  seat  of  government      Th  1       d   t      t 

are  arranged  as  in  Amsterdam.     The  king's  pi  m  m    k  bl    f 

its  size  than  its  beauty.     The  public  buildings  g  l]y  11  b    I       d 

substantial,  and  not  devoid  of  ornament.     Tl  y  h  1  f 

tures.     Population,  66,000.     The  Castle  of  Ry        k  Tl     H  g 

memorable  on  account  of  the  treaty  of  1697      h    b     as     g     d    1 
Several  beautiful  villages  are  in  the  vicinity,      d    ff    d  pi  as  m 

retreats  for  the  citizens. 

Leyden,  (the  "  Lugdunura  Batavorum"  of  h     R  )  j 

eient  city,  upon  the  old  Rhine,  about  sijt  miles  til  i 

islands,  intersected  by  canals,  over  which  inni  bl     b   dg  1 

and  along  which  the  buildings  are  erected.     I  d  d  by       II       d 

ditches,  opening  to  the  country  by  eight  gate       L  jd  d  f       ts 

university,  founded  in  1576.     Population,  35, [00      W         f    1         y 
has  been  made  to  carry  the  Rhine  forward  to  the  ..ea,  ^  hich  it  now  enters 
by  a  sluice  near  the  village  of  Katwyk-op-zee.     The  country  round  Leyden 
is  the  most  fertile  in  the  lower  part  of  Holland,  and  is  termed  the  Rhin- 

RoTTERDAM,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Meuse,  20  miles  from  the  sea,  is, 
after  Amsterdam,  the  most  populous  and  most  commercial  city  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  most  advantageously  situated.  The  largest  vessels  not  only 
safely  navigate  the  river,  but  are  brought  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  by 
means  of  canals.  It  communicates  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  canals,  and  with  Germany  by  the  Rhine.  The  Indian  and  Chinese 
trade  employs  about  one-third  the  annual  tonnage.  Except  the  Stadthouse, 
which  is  a  recent  structure,  there  are  no  remarkable  public  buildings  in 
Rotterdam  ;  but  the  quay,  called  the  "  Boomtges,"  presents  a  long  line  of 
handsome  houses.     Population,  about  80,000. 

ScHNEiDAM,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  is  chiefly  known  for  the  vastness 
of  its  gin  distilleries ;  and  Dort,  on  an  island,  is  celebrated  for  the  synod 
held  therein  in  the  17th  century,  the  object  of  which  was  to  put  down 
Arminianism, 

MiBDBLBUBo,  the  capita!  of  Zealand,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  isl- 
and of  Walcheren,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  large  navigable  canal. 
It  is  a  busy  commercial  city.  Flcsuing,  on  the  south  side  of  Walcheren, 
is  a  strongly-fortified  town,  with  a  fine  harbor,  magnificent  docks,  vast 
building  yards,  and  extensive  magazines. 

Bois-LE-Duo,  (called  by  the  Dutch  "  Hertogens-bosch,")  the  capital  of 
North  Brabant,  is  a  considerable  town,  of  some  15,000  inhabitants,  situated 
on  the  Dommel,  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  church  of  St.  John,  its  manufac- 
tures of  ribbons  and  musical  instruments.  Breda  is  a  fortified  town,  on 
the  Merk,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  in  which  22 
professors  teach  the  various  departments  necessary  to  form  the  soldier. 

UTaBCHT,  (the  "  Ultra-Trajectum  ad  Rhenum,"  of  the  Romans,)  is  a 
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very  ancient  city,  situated  upon  a  branch  of  the  old  Rhine,  and  is  of  im- 
portance for  its  industry,  its  literary  establishments,  and  its  trade  and  com- 
merce. As  usual,  it  is  intersected  by  canals.  The  university  possesses  a 
rich  library  and  a  fine  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  with  other 
valuable  adjuncts.  Population,  34,000.  In  the  vicinity  is  Zeyst  a  village 
wbere  there  is  a  community  of  Moravians,  whose  industry  renders  it  flour- 
ishmg. 

GBoNiNGEiv  is  a  large  and  well-built  town,  with  24,000  inhabitants.  It 
contains  some  fine  buildings,  and  several  literary  establishments,  of  which 
the  university  and  botanic  garden  are  the  principal. 

Maestbicht,  on  the  Meuse,  is  an  important  fortified  town.  In  the 
neighbormg  hill  of  St.  Peter's  are  immense  quarries,  or  underground  galle- 
ries, said  to  occupy  a  space  of  IS  miles  long  by  6  miles  wide,  and  crossing 
in  every  direction,  so  as  to  form  an  intricate  labyrinth.     Population,  about 

LuxEMBURQ,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  is  a  town  of  11,000  inha- 
bitants, and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  It 
is  one  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  ;  the  Prussians  have 
the  right  of  forming  a  part  of  its  garrison ;  but  the  King  of  Holland,  as 
Grand  Duke,  appoints  the  governor  and  military  commandant,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Germanic  Diet. 

The  Dutch  have  some  considerable  colonies  in  the  several  divisions  o( 
the  world,  the  principal  of  which  are  : 

In  Asia— Java,  and  part  of  Sumatra ;  Amboyna,  Banda,  Macassar,  Ter- 
nate,  and  Timor, 

In  Africa— Several  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

In  Amehioa— Surinam,  in  South  America;  and  Cura§oa,  Aruba,  Buen- 
Ayre,  St,  Eustatius,  Saba,  and  part  of  St.  Martin,  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  population  of  the  colonies  is  estimated  at  6,500,000 ;  of  whom 
6,440,000  are  of  the  Malay  race,  110,000  Chinese,  and  10,000  negroes. 

The  early  hi.story  of  Holland,  to  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  is  so  intimately 
blended  with  that  of  Belgium,  that  a  separate  account  need  not  be  given  in 
this  place— they  shared  the  same  fate,  were  the  same  people,  and  endured 
the  same  prosperity  and  reverses.  From  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  the  States 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Masimilian  of  Austria,  and  subsequently  became 
Spanish  provinces,  and  remained  under  the  Spanish  crown  until  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century;  but  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  after  the  battle  of 
ItamiUies,  in  1706,  they  were  assigned  to  Austria.  In  1741,  the  French 
captured  the  southern  provinces,  and  held  them  until  1748  ;  Austria  asain 
lost  the  Netherlands  in  17^3,  and  in  1794  they  were  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
t  rench,  and  wereheld  by  them  until  the  restoration  of  theBourbons  in  France. 
At  this  period  Belgium  and  Holland  were  united  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  raised  to  the  crown.  In  1830,  the 
Belgic  provinces  revolted,  and  became  an  independent  state  ;  and  Leopold, 
Prmce  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  was  elevated  to  the  new  throne.  Nothing 
remarkable  has  since  occurred  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  nation  may  plod 
on,  as  it  now  does,  in  a  dull  routine,  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
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THE  GEEMAS  CONFEDERATION. 

The  states  compoaiDg  this  great  confederation,  all  independent  and 
distinct,  except  so  far  as  they  have  delegated  powers  lo  the  central  govern- 
ment, extend  from  sea  to  sea  across  the  middle  of  Western  Europe,  between 
45°  30'  and  55°  N.  latitude,  and  between  5°  48'  and  19°  30'  E.  longitude. 
The  greatest  length  of  Germany  is  678  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  600. 
The  superficial  area  is  about  246,795  square  miles.  This  territory  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  Denmark,  and  the  North  Sea  or  German 
Ocean;  on  the  east  by  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Prussia;  on  the  south  by 
Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  Illyria;  and  on  the  west  by  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland. 

The  southern  and  central  parts  of  Germany  are  traversed  by  ranges  of 
mountains  in  every  direction,  separated  only  hy  narrow  valleys,  while  to  the 
north  the  elevation  subsides  into  a  wide  sandy  plain,  little  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  Tyrol  is  wholly  occupied  by  branches  of  the  Alps,  presenting 
many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Switzerland.  To  the  north  of  these  mountain 
districts,  the  Danube  extends  almost  across  the  whole  length  of  the  country, 
declining  from  2,000  feet  elevation  at  its  source,  to  530  feet  where  it  enters 
Hungary.  The  Hercynian  and  Bohemian  mountains  form  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Danubian  Valley,  and  though  inferior  in  height  to  the  Alps, 
form  a  series  of  high  valleys  and  tablelands,  which  fill  up  the  central  por- 
tions, and  in  their  eastern  prolongation  form  the  smgular  v  alley  of  Bohemia, 
which  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  lake  before  it  was  drained 
by  bursting  its  mountain  barriers.  Northward  of  these  the  country  sinks 
into  plains,  the  length  of  which  extends,  without  interruption,  through 
Silesia,  Lusatia,  Brandenburg,  Pomcrania,  Mechlenburg,  Holstein,  Hano- 
ver, and  the  lower  part  of  Westphalia,  where  it  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  vast  heath  or  morass,  an  appearance,  indeed,  which  it  exhibits  in  other 
places.  The  great  rivers,  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine, 
with  their  tributaries,  drain  this  extensive  region.  To  the  west  of  the 
Elbe  scarcely  a  tree  appears,  but  the  level  tracts  are  covered  with  heath 
and  juniper.  To  the  east  the  country  is  more  sandy,  and  covered  with 
pines,  interspersed,  however,  with  extensive  plats  of  fertile  soil.  The  plain 
of  Saxony,  of  which  Leipsig  is  the  centre,  is  more  elevated,  and  has  a  more 
fruitful  soil.  Middle  Germany  is  much  diversified  by  picturesque  scenery, 
and  abounds  with  verdant  and  well-wooded  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  clear 
streams.  The  banks  of  the  Meyn,  the  Funda,  and  the  Mozelle,  are  re- 
markable for  their  varied  scenery,  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  unites  the 
grandeur  of  a  fine  landscape  with  the  appearance  of  a  highly  fertile  country. 
In  the  elevated  plains  of  Bavaria  the  soil  is  more  cold,  hut  generally  pro- 
ductive. In  the  Austrian  territories  the  plains  are  confined  by  the  Alps; 
but  are  equally  fertile,  while  they  are  as  deep,  and  sometimes  as  narrow 
as  those  of  Switzerland. 

Within  the  confederate  territory  there  are  60  navigable  rivers.  The 
Danuhg  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  takes  hence  a  course  due  east, 
receiving  numerous  tributaries,  and  passes  into  Hungary  at  Presburg,  near 
which  place  it  receives  the  drainage  of  Moravia  through  the  March.  The 
DniVB  and  Save  also  rise  in  Southern  Germany  ;  and  the  Auigk,  which 
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flows  south,  liss  its  sources  in  the  RhtEtian  Alps.  The  Elbe  rises  from 
numerous  affluents  ou  the  north  side  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  drains 
the  valley  of  Bohemia.  After  escaping  through  the  Sudetic  mountains,  it 
flows  ocer  the  plains  of  Northern  Germany  to  the  ocean.  The  Weser  and 
its  large  affluents  pursue  a  similar  course.  The  Oder  drains  the  north- 
east, and  reaches  the  sea  in  a  little  stream,  20  miles  below  Stettin,  The 
Rhinb,  in  the  west,  rises  in  Switzerland,  and  on  leaving  that  territory  shoots 
in  a  northern  direction,  receiving  in  its  course  the  Meyn  and  the  Mcselle, 
and  passes  into  Holland,  and  ultimately  finds  the  sea  through  several  chan- 
nels, These  are  all  magnificent  rivers,  and  give  to  the  country  commercial 
advantages  which  it  otherwise  could  not  enjoy.  The  minor  rivers  are  too 
numerous  to  name,  and  they  are  less  important.  The  lakes  of  Germany  are 
all  small;  and  except  the  Lake  of  Constance,  on  the  border  of  Switzerland, 
useless. 

The  geology  of  Germany  is  extremely  varied  in  its  several  parts.  South 
of  the  RhiKtian  Alps  the  rocks  are  of  primary  formation,  and  form  rugged 
and  fantastic  masses,  which  at  a  distance  look  like  castles  in  ruins.  This 
formation  overlies  porphyry.  The  Alps  of  Salzburg,  which  extend  to 
the  Danube,  are  composed  of  granitic  and  primitive  rocks.  Their  tops  are 
lost  in  the  clouds.  To  the  west  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Ens  are  found 
fine  marbles  and  rock-salt;  to  the  east,  mines  of  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  coal. 
Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  low  plains  are  covered  with  alluvium 
and  detrital  matter.  Upon  the  adjoining  slopes  of  the  Carpathian  and 
Sudetic  mountains  there  are  isolated  basins  of  coal  formation.  In  Silesia 
the  alluvial  plains  abound  a  black  clay.  The  constitution  of  the  Bohe- 
mian mountains  is  essent  ally  d  fferent  in  several  respects,  and  small  grained 
granite,  micaceous  rooks  -ddte  'schist,  and  sienite,  form  the  Bohmewall. 
Forests  occupy  the  r  top  ad  the  r  bases  are  covered  with  pools  and 
marshes.  Some  of  tie  nouitains  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  contain 
free-stone  and  basalt  surrounded  v  h  lime-stone  full  of  fossil  shells.  The 
porphyries  of  the  Erzegeb  rge  have  undergone  some  violent  upheaving. 
Many  mineral  springs  issue  from  these  hills,  all  from  their  character  indica- 
ting igneous  action.  Near  Eger  is  the  Karamerberg,  a  conical  mountain 
covered  with  lava  and  scorice.  The  substructure,  however,  of  the  Erzege- 
birge  is  granitic,  and  its  mineral  wealth,  particularly  on  the  Saxon  side,  is 
of  such  importance,  as  to  have  given  the  chain  the  name  it  bears,  which  means 
metaiiferoua  mountains.  In  the  valley  of  the  Danube  extend  vast  tracts  of 
the  epoch  of  the  Paris  Basin,  and  large  deposits  of  extinct  animals  are  found 
in  the  alluvial  soils.  The  granitic  rocks  of  the  Black  Forest  support  in 
some  places  limestone  of  the  secondary  period ;  the  spurs  which  extend 
to  the  north  are  composed  of  old  sand-stone  ;  the  slopes  that  overlook  the 
Rhine  are  formed  of  soil  posterior  to  the  chalk,  and  the  flanks  of  the  whole 
chain  are  covered  with  thick  forests. 

To  the  north  of  the  Meyn  the  hills  are  composed  of  primitive  limestone  ; 
to  the  east  and  west,  of  volcanic  deposits,  which  form  on  the  one  side  the 
chain  of  the  Vogelberg  and  Wester-wald,  and  on  the  other  the  basaltic 
group  o{  Eifei.  The  constitution  of  the  formations  now  entirely  changes, 
and  to  the  north  and  west  all  the  plains  which  descend  to  the  North  Sea 
are  covered  with  immense  beds  of  sedimentary  deposits,  or  with  beds  of 
sand  overlying  chalk,  limestone,  gypsum,  fee,  which  mix  at  last  along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  with  the  sandy  and  marshy  soils  of  Pomerania  The 
great  plain  bas  every   appearance  of  having  been  at  no  very  distad  ;poch 
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F  1   Id     fi  k        h  ble  products  of  Germany,  and 

not  only  supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  but  afford  timber  for  export.  The 
oak  abounds  most  in  the  central  regions.  The  other  trees  are  beech,  ash, 
mountain  ash,  poplar,  pine,  and  fir;  and  in  sheltered  spots,  walnut,  ches- 
nut,  almond,  and  peach  trees,  thrive  luxuriantly.     The  coniferous  trees  are 
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most  coranion  in  the  sandy  plains  watered  by  tlie  Oder  and  tlie  Elbe  ;  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  (lie  hard  pine  and  the  lofty  fir  of  Scandinavia.  To 
these  forests  succeed  vast  wastes,  covered  with  heath ;  and  the  remaining 
part  of  Northern  Germany  consists  of  extensive  meadows,  in  the  little 
hills,  however,  of  eastern  Holstein,  of  maritime  Mecklenburg,  and  of  Ru- 
gen,  the  vegetation  is  different,  and  the  oak  re-appears  on  a  more  fruitful 
soil. 

In  the  south  vegetation  is  governed  by  the  topographical  character  of  the 
country.  The  beech  and  maple  grow  so  high  as  5,500  feet,  and  the  pinus- 
urabra  still  higher.  TJie  birch  is  a  common  tree  on  the  declivities.  In 
Austria,  the  transition  from  eternal  snow  to  the  region  of  vineyards  and 
oJive  groves,  is  remarkably  rapid.  The  culture  of  the  vine  ceases  at  the 
height  of  2,000  feet ;  that  of  wheat  at  4,000 ;  and  at  a  greater  height 
the  country  is  generally  covered  with  pasturage  and  coniferous  trees. 

Every  spe<iies  of  grain  is  cultivated ;  but  some  localities  are  preferable 
for  the  several  crops.  Wheat  and  barley  are  most  common  in  the  south  ■ 
maize  in  Austria ;  buckwheat  in  the  sandy  soils  of  the  north ;  and  manna 
or  "  festuca  fluitans,"  is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder.  The  pot?to 
is  grown  extensively  in  the  north,  and  few  countries  are  so  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  excellent  roots.  The  culture  of  garden  vegetables  has  been  carried 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  Hops  find  a  genial  soil ;  and  tobacco  of 
m  inferior  description,  however,  is  largely  grown.  Madder  and  dyer's  weld 
are  partially  cultivated.  Hemp  and  lint  are  staple  growths,  and  furnish 
material  for  domestic  manufactures. 

Vines  were  originally  planted  by  tlie  Romans  along  the  river  bottoms 
where  they  still  produce  wines  as  highly  esteemed  as  those  of  any  other 
country.  The  most  valued  is  the  "  Hocic,"  from  the  vineyards  of  Hock- 
heim,  where  the  best  is  made  The  next  in  value  are  the  wines  of  the 
Meyn,  and  the  Danube  ;  and  those  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  the  iMoselle  The 
Bohemian  wines  are  inferior.  The  secondary  wines  are  used  by  the  people  as 
a  common  beverage  ;  and  such  only  as  are  suitable  for  preservation  are  ex- 
ported. Of  olive  oil,  neither  the  quantity  nor  quality  is  important ;  the 
production  bemg  confined  to  a  small  district  in  the  south.  Great  quantities 
of  rape  seed  and  linseed  oils  are  expressed ;  and  for  the  more  common  pur- 
poses, the  oil  of  herrings,  seals,  and  other  aquatic  animals  is  verv  abun- 
dant. ' 

Various  wild  animals  yet  inhabit  the  forests.  Wild  deer  and  wild  swine 
are  very  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  foxes,  lynxes  &c 
stiil  afford  sport  to  the  country  people.  A  small  black  species  of  bear  is 
found  in  the  Tyrol,  and  a  few  wolves  in  the  Trans-Rhenish  provinces. 
In  some  of  the  mountains  the  beaver  is  met  with,  and  some  other  animals 
chiefly  valuable  for  their  fur.     My  "    1      1  m  f      d       Sdxony,  and 

do  incredible  damage  to  the  fieli 

The  German  heavy  horse  is  11  d  pt  d  f  d  It  d  rlike  pur- 
poses, but  is  not  at  all  suitabl  J  pi  A  nmon  and 
except  m  the  Tyrol,  and  near  th  H  I  unknown 
There  are  various  breeds  of  cati  Th  h  d  n  t  h  f  the  mari- 
time provinces.  The  Hunga  d  Sw  ss  b  d  p  1  different 
parts.  The  mixture,  however,  of  these,  js  the  best  for  the  dairy.  Attempts 
have  long  been  made  to  improve  the  German  stock,  but  with  little  success. 
The  German  sheep  is  a  mixture  of  the  original  coarse-wooiled  race  and  a 
breed  from  the  Ardennes.  In  part  of  Illyria  they  have  the  sheep  of  Padua 
Vol.  II,                                         ,. 
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and  the  fine-woolled  sheep  of  Spain  have  been  largely  introduced.  Goats 
are  common,  especially  in  the  hilly  states,  and  swine  are  the  moat  important 
stock  in  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  &c.  Domesticated  birds,  but  es* 
pecially  ducks  and  geese,  are  vpry  plentiful.  Wild  birds  from  the  c 
and  game,  are  also  abundant.  Besides  these,  the  smaller  birds,  "  ""' 
and  bull-finches,  are  seen  in  every  section.  Bee-rearing  in  Luaai.c  •=  •>, 
productive  employment.  The  seas  which  wash  the  shores  are  prolific  in 
fish,  and  the  domestic  fisheries  give  a  living  to  a  great  number  of  the  people 


The  inhabitants  of  Germany  are  of  three  essentially  different  families  ; 
the  Dcutsch,  the  Sclavonic,  and  the  Grojco-Latin.  The  Deutsch,  in  several 
families,  inhabit  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  country,  and  the  Sclavonic,  com- 
prising the  "Tchekkes"  of  Bohemia,  the  "  Slowaques"  of  Moravia  and 
Silesia;  the  "  Annaques"  and  other  tribes  in  Moravia,  the  "Polonais" 
of  Silesia,  the  "Cassoubes"  of  Northern  Pomerania,  &c.,  comprise  very 
neariy  the  other  fifth.  The  Gfieco-Latin  family  is  confined  to  the  Italian 
portions  of  the  Tyrol,  Friuli,  and  Trieste,  and  (he  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  some  few  other  places.  Besides  ail  these  there  are  some  300,000  Jews, 
The  pervading  language  is  the  Deutsoh,  and  this  is  the  legal  langusge  of 
the  country.  The  High  and  Low  Germans  speak  languages  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, but  are  very  similar  in  habits,  character  and  disposition.  The  Low 
German,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  Piatt  Deutsch,  prevails  among  the  people  of 
Lower  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Holstein,  &c. ;  but  as  the  church  services  and 
education  are  conducted  in  High  Deutsch,  that  language  is  known  as  well, 
though  not  preferred,  as  their  own  dialect.  In  the  south,  where  High 
Deutsch  alone  is  spoken,  the  peasantry  use  a  dialect  scarcely  more  intelli- 
gible to  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  than  the  Low  Deutsch.  The  Scla- 
vonic people  are  found  to  the  east  of  the  Danube ;  they  retain  their  Sclavonic 
d'  1  t  b  t  wth  g  t  ■  ture  of  German  words  The  Sclavonians  are 
b       nd  d  h  d        h      h  tues. 
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C  Lh  dC  qh  sof 

Gand  p  dwpF     sev- 

eral years  past,  however,  the  two  latter  have  been  united  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  Evangelical  Church.  About  one-half  of  the  population  is 
Catholic,  about  two-fifths  belong  to  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  remain- 
der is  divided  by  the  Calvinists,  Moravians,  Mennonites,  Jews,  &c.  The 
religions  professed  by  the  states  respectively  are  noted  in  the  tabie,  (p.  22.) 

The  states  composing  the  confederation  present  every  variety  of  govern- 
ment, from  democracy  to  autocracy.     The  four  free  cities  are  republics, 
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Bavaria,  Wirtemburg,  Baden,  Grand-Ducal  Hessen,  Nassau,  Brunswick, 
Hanover,  and  Saxony,  are  constitutional  monarchies,  each  with  two  cham- 
bers; electoral  Hessen,  Sachen-Weimar,  Sachen-Gotha,  Sachen-Meiniiigen, 
Lichtenstein,  Waldeck,  are  also  constitutional  monarchies,  each  with  one 
chamber  only;  and  Hohenzollern,  Lippe,  Mecklenburg,  Schwartzburg, 
Reuss,  AnhaJt,  and  Sachen-Altenburg,  are  monarchies  feebly  limited  by 
provincial  states.  Oldenburg  and  Kniphausen  are  absolute  monarchies. 
The  revision,  however,  to  which  the  German  constitutions  ate  now  being 
submitted,  will  probably  vary  this  arrangement,  and  bring  all  the  states 
under  more  democratic  influences.  The  governments  of  the  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  Danish  states,  will  be  mentioned  under  their  respective  heads. 
These  several  states  are  united  Into  one  confederation.  The  experience 
of  an  entire  generation,  says  the  preamble  to  the  project  of  the  fundamental 
law,  as  presented  to  the  German  Diet,  in  its  sitting  of  the  26th  April,  1848, 
having  demonstrated  that  the  want  of  unity  in  the  political  existence  of 
Germany,  has  engendered  an  internal  disorganization  in  the  German  nation, 
and  a  depreciation  of  the  liberty  of  the  people,  as  well  as  rendered  it  power- 
less towards  without,  the  German  confederation  will  be  replaced  by  a  con- 
stitution on  national  unity.  The  basis  of  this  unity  constitutes  all  the  sev- 
eral states  henceforth  a  federal  empire,  guaranteeing  to  each  its  own  inde- 
pendence, in  every  thing,  except  so  much  as  is  delegated  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment. The  following  departments  are  exclusively  under  the  control  of 
the  Imperial  power,  viz  :  international  and  foreign  representation,  conse- 
quently the  right  of  treaties,  and  all  diplomatic  relations  to  that  effect ;  the 
right  of  declaring  war  or  peace;  the  army  and  militia;  the  fortresses;  the 
navy  and  armed  sea-ports ;  customs  and  postages  (to  be  uniform  throughout 
Germany;)  internal  communication  and  telegraphs;  brevets  of  invention; 
legislation  in  the  domain  of  public  and  civil  law,  in  so  much  as  required  for 
the  complete  development  of  the  unity  of  Germany,  especially  a  law  on  a 
uniform  system  of  currency,  weights,  and  measures ;  right  of  disposal  over 
all  revenues  proceeding  from  customs,  post-offices,  and  nf  those  revenues 
or  other  receipts  of  the  empire  (taxes,  sums  derived  from  concessions,  &c.,) 
with  the  right  of  imposing  additional  taxes  on  the  states. 

The  whole  of  the  Imperial  power  is  concentrated  in  the  supreme  chief 
of  the  empire,  and  in  the  Imperial  Diet ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  is 
invested  in  an  imperial  tribunal.  The  executive  resides  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Meyn,  and  has,  among  other  powers,  that  of  convoking,  adjourning,  closing, 
or  dissolving  the  Diet ;  he  appoints  and  accredits  envoys  and  consuls ;  con- 
cludes treaties  with  foreign  states,  and  superintends  treaties  between  the 
several  states ;  he  is  personally  inviolable  and  irresponsible,  but  all  his  de- 
crees, to  be  binding,  must  be  countersigned  by  a  responsible  minister. 

The  Diet  consists  of  two  chambers :  an  Upper  and  Lower  Chamber. 
The  Upper  Chamber  is  constituted  of  200  members,  viz  :  the  reigning  princes 
or  their  substitutes;  delegates  from  the  free  towns,  and  councillors  of  the 
empire,  elected  by  the  different  states  for  12  years,  one  third  being  renewed 
every  four  years.  Population  is  the  basis  of  this  representation.  In  states 
delegating  only  one  councillor  he  is  elected  by  the  state  diet,  and  in  the 
free  towns  by  the  legislative  bodies,  and  in  those  states  delegating  more 
than  one,  one-half  is  appointed  by  the  diet  and  the  other  by  the  governments. 
Councillors  must  be  natives  of  the  state  by  which  they  nro  appointed,  and 
40  years  of  age.     The  following  is  she  present  apportionment : 
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Anatna 

Bavana 

Hanover 
Wurtemburg 
Baden 

Electorai  Hesaeii 
Grand  Dnoal  Hesaen 
Scbleawig  Holstein 
Mechlenbarg  Sciwenn 
Lntemoni^ 


Sachaen  Coburg  Colha 
Sachseii  Weimar 
Siolisen  Meiningeu 
Oldenbarg  and  Kniphmisea 
Me«hlenburg-Strelitz 
An  hah  Dessan 
Anhalt  Bernbei^ 
Anhait  Koethan 
Sthwartzbirg  Eudolatadt 
Schwartzburg  Sonder 

liansen 
Hobenzollem  Sigmanngen 
Hoheniollem  Hpchiiigi»Q 


W'dileok 

Eeuea  (elder) 

Renaa(jounger) 

Lippe-bchauenberg 

Lippe  Dttmold 

Heeaen  Hombuig 

Lichenstein 

Lanenburg 

Lubecfe 

Frankfort 

Hamburg 


TLe  Lower  Chamber  consists  of  the  deputies  of  the  people,  elected  for  a 
period  of  aix  years — one  third  renewed  every  two  years.  One  deputy  is 
returned  for  every  100,000  of  population ;  those  slates,  however,  of  which 
the  poptflation  is  under  that  number  return  one,  and  for  every  excess  above 
50,000.  and  below  ]00,000  more,  two  deputies.  The  deputies  are  ejected 
immediately  from  and  by  the  people.  The  election  laws,  however,  are 
ulteriorly  left  to  the  states,  which  will  decide  whether  or  not  the  elections  be 
direct  or  indirect.  The  councillors  and  deputies  will  receive  salaries  and 
travelling  expenses.  Each  member  of  both  houses,  after  election  or  deputi- 
zation,  becomes  a  representative  of  the  empire,  and  is  not  bound  to  instruc- 
tions, '  The  sessions  of  the  diet  are  annually  held  at  Frankfort,  and  all 
proceedings  are  public. 

The  imperial  court  of  judicature  consists  of  21  JHi3£tes,who  are  appointed 
for  life,  one-third  by  the  executive,  one-third  by  the  Upper  and  tne  third 
by  the  Lower  House.  The  judges  elect  their  President  and  Vice  President 
The  court  sits  at  Nuremburg,  aiid  ali  proceedings  are  public  The 
competency  of  the  court  extends  to  the  following  points  uz  political  and 
legal  contentions  between  the  states  and  princes  di'^utes  on  the  order  ot 
succession,  competency  and  regency  ;  private  complaints  agnmst  princes 
disputes  between  the  government  of  states  and  their  diets  all  complaints 
against  the  fiscal  department  of  the  empire  ;  accusations  agimst  ministers 
of  tlie  empire,  &c.,  &.c. 

The  empire  guarantees  to  the  people  a  popular  represent atif  n  and  ma- 
terial responsibility ;  free  municipal  institutions  independenc 
judiciary  and  open  courts ;  trial  by  jury  ;  equality  of  state  and  i 
taxation ;  a  national  guard ;  the  right  of  assembling  peaceably  right  of 
petition  ;  freedom  of  the  press ;  secrecy  of  letters  security  against  arbitrary 
arrests  and  domiciliary  visits ;  the  right  of  residing  at  will,  acquiring  pro- 
perty, and  following  any  profession  a  man  may  think  proper  to  follow  ;  the 
right  of  emigration  ;  freedom  of  science ;  religious  liherty,  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  equality  of  all  confessions  as  regards  civil  and  political 
rights ;  the  liberty  of  advancing  the  development  of  the  people,  as  well  of  the 
races  that  are  not  Germanic  as  of  the  Germans  themselves,  according  to 
their  language,  by  the  same  privileges  as  regards  educiition  and  internal 
administration. 

The  constitution  of  the  imperial  army  will  be  provided  for  by  special  law. 
At  present  each  state  furnishes  a  contingent  according  to  its  representation, 
the  whole  amounting  to  about  300,000  men.  The  federal  fortresses  are 
those  of  Luxemburg,  Mentz  and  Landau.  The  Prussians  have  the  right 
to  furnish  a  part  of  that  of  Luxemburg,  but  the  king  of  Holland,  as  Grand 
Duke,  appoints  the  governor  and  military  commandant.  The  garrison  t' 
Mentz  is  furnished  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  K      ' 
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mere  IS  no  donbl  but  th.i  He  empire  i,  .nffieientlj  provWed  with  men  and 
™„,  .0  el.„,.  G.™.n,  into  .  6„.  ,.,.  „„.!,  Li  k  al,J4.Z^^ 

h  JJP  '°  "■«  pre""!  dale  Ihe  greater  pan  of  the  lands  of  Gormanv  have  been 
held  b,  ferial  tenures.     The  possessors  of  the  soil,  of  .horn  "  ere'y  sl.tt 

Tom™/.  J   J     a'^-'   (""'•"I'"",)  »ho  have  the  oultivation  of  the 

irZafthe'er     '"•\n''™'"'''°"' '"■•'«••'""«»»  "ffe""" 
B..tu"o     .ndowiT^  ■•removed  from  the  fidd  the  lord  ha.  th.  right  of 

=e.'^!o|V^^'==.'y:,t:r-l'»sfa 

Tl  V  £  ";  '^'•'"i'i  by  two  crop,  of  grain.     The  fallow"  however 


Sv  bear.  ;  f°      T  t'- "'°  ",?'"  "'  B'""'     ^he  fallow,  however,  gener 

JXw T,  /  '"''  '"  ""'"  P'°P«''!'  "'""^  of  weeds.     To  Ihi, 

fallow  crop  .uooeed.  winter  corn,  either  wheat  or  rve  ■  in  the  north  ibe 
proportion  of  the  latter  ,o  the  forme,  is  ..  fon,  to  one!  aU  ij  man,  p.  ts 

.trew  ,L  tb.,!;.',  '""'"k  tliT  do  keep  is  n.nall,  fed  in  winter  on 

.h.rd„      ,K       ?""  ',""•"''  °f  P°'"°"  with  .small  portion  of  corn  and 

comnionrv"  Sdort"  '?°''°°M  "  ''■  '  "''  ""=  '»•'"'•     These  tenant,  are 

ne"erarifv5?lH  J    ^T""/"""""""'' ""'='■  »  "»»)   -nstance,  i. 

°vT  of  tie  rZlf.  f  '■"J""'  ,?°"S  ■"  "•»  *™™  ■»«'  "»>=  the 
evil  ot  the  cottage  sj-stein  of  small  farms  i.  clearlv  exoerienced      The 

SlSdTrr"*"  "'"■'""•  """""'»••■  "">""'  »»'»;b"e  Ihec^n" 
yentional  or  the  pecuniary  power  to  improve  the  wil :  who  liie  m  .  .1. i, 

Sain'.,  ;  f  ""k-  ?"•  "'«'■  '"•"  "•'  '■"•""'■  °f  tire"  f.™.  "«  o3v 
obtain  .ub,  .tence  b,  living  on  the  che.pe.t  diet,  which  of  laio  a.  in  Ireland 
15  pnncipal,  potatoes.     Under  thi,  sj.tem  the  number  of  hu.b.ndmen  m 

=S^^S^^-:ss^tabSr:ir^f5 

£LS|;SSSrtS^«STS-S^-:u-Si- 

to  enrich  their  soil.      Other,    e  the   farms  of  Gorman,   although  the  sod 

—on   m„  .    I    "c          "  ■'^'^      managed,  and  ,ield  c(mparati,ely 

h      es       T„,5^           *„  «  crop,  of  England,  or  hdf  the  crop,  of 

\  poorer  classes  eating  nothing  but 

naff     I,   ,.  e  r           »      "a    n  1  ee-fourths  of  it.  population  employed 

0    0     on.  .e  °  '"'    ""'"'  r  "P°"  "™  '°  »"•'«""  ■  tat  when 

he  sm.  I        of  ,h         "o  »  ■  =  ■!   t-c«  i.  dreadful,  and  i.  increased  b, 

oner— an  e      wh  oh     aa  lanen    b,  f  It  in  1817  and  in  1847. 
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m.ny  otb.r  puis  of  tbe  world.  Paper  ..  an  ..frfe  very  mfer.o,  in  qo.bly 
but  il  » lar™ly  manufactured.  In  the  preparation  of  chemicale  tbe  Ger- 
man, are  exoellent.  The  minor  manufacture,  are  too  .ariooa  to  indicate 
They  con.i.t  principally  of  mu.ical,  mathemal.oal,  mrgical,  and  optical 
initrnment.  ;  with  w.tcho.  and  clock.,  wooden  toy.,  and  plaited  straw  in 
all  of  which  a  peculiar  .uperiority  i.  di.c.rnible.  Mo.t  of  the  trade,  of 
German,  are  filtered  by  tbe  law.  of  the  guild.,  to  which  the  ma.fr.  bare 
hitherto  been  obliged  to  belong,  and  thi.ba.  acted  a.  an  impedimont  to 
their  arriving  at  that  perfection  the  geniu.  of  the  people  i.  capable  o  . 
The  recent  con.titution,  however,  aboh.be.  all  prescriptive  right.,  and  al- 
low, every  one  to  follow  hi.  own  trade  and  calling  without  moleetation. 

Bo.ide.  the.e  branche.  of  industry,  we  may  notice  also  the  immenw 
produce  of  the  pre..,  .o  important  in  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wurtemburg, 
;„d  Bavaria,  where  vei,  small  town,  rival  in  thi.  re.pec  .ome  of  the 
largest  cities  in  Europe,  London  and  Pans  excepted.     Of  these  Leip.ic 
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Munich,  Stuttgardt,  Gotfia,  Weimar,  Carlsruhe,  Freyburg,  Jena  Dres- 
den, Gottingen,  Hanover,  Cassel,  Frankfort-on-the-Meyn,  Angsbum  and 
Hamburg,  are  the  most  distinguished. 

The  commerce  of  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  small  divisions  of  the  country 
and  the  right  of  each  to  its  tolls  and  custom  house  duties,  haa  been  very 
active  and  extensive,  and  is  daily  increasing.     It  received  a  great  impetus 

from  the  recent  commercial  league,  which  embraced  most  of  Germany 

what  must  it  not  gain  from  the  total  abolition  of  all  state  custom  houses,  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  right  of  transit,  as  guaranteed  by  the  new  constitu- 
tion  ?  The  internal  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country  must  of  neces- 
sity be  largely  promoted  by  this  important  acquisition;  and  in  no  less  a 
measure  will  the  foreign  commercial  interests  be  beneficially  influenced. 
The  piincipal  exports  of  Germany  are  the  manufactures  before  raentionedj 
and  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  and  mineral  products.  The  imports 
consist  of  wines,  brandy,  and  other  hquors,  dried  and  salted  fish,  cheese, 
skms,  tar,  oil,  tallow,  leather,  potash,  copper,  iron.  West  India  produce, 
drugs,  cotton,  silk,  &c.  The  transit  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  proves 
a  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  in  which  it  centres.  The  principal  mari- 
time commercial  towns  are  Hamburg,  Lubec,  Bremen,  Emden,  &,c.,  and 
the  principal  inland  trading  towns  are  Frankfort,  Leipsic,  Augsburg,  Nu- 
remburg,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Cassei,  Munich,  Carlsruhe,  Darmstadt 
Weimar,  &c.,  and  generally  all  those  towns  where  any  extensive  raanufac^ 
tures  are  carried  on.  The  fair  of  Leipsio  has  no  rival  in  the  sale  of  books  ; 
and  the  trade  of  Hamburg  is  so  great,  as  to  rival  that  of  some  of  the  largest 
commercial  cities  of  the  world. 

As  already  mentioned,  Germany  is  composed  of  forty  sovereign  states. 
The  states  belonging  to  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  are  de' 
scribed  under  their  ^propriate  heads.  The  description  of  those  whollj 
withm  Germany  will  form  the  subjects  of  the  following  sections  : 

The  Kingdom  op  Bavaria,  or  Baiern,  consists  of  two  perfectly  distinoi 
portions  ;  the  larger  situated  in  the  basins  of  the  Danube  and  the  Meyii, 
and  the  smaller  to  the  westward  of  the  Rhine.  It  contains  the  ancient 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  a  part  of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  the  bishopric  of 
Wurtzbutg,  and  several  other  adjacent  territories,  portions  of  the  old  Ger- 
man empire.  The  king  is  representative  of  the  two  electors,  viz.  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Pfal.sgraf,  or  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.  The 
kingdom  was  constituted  by  Napoleon  in  1804,  and  received  its  present 
extension  in  1815.  The  public  revenues  amount  to  about  $12,500,000  per 
annum,  raised  chiefty  from  imposts.  The  army  consists  of  58,339  men, 
but  of  these  17,000  are  always  on  furlough,  or  absent  on  leave.  The  gov- 
ernment is  a  constitutional  monarchy  with  two  chambers,  and  the  religion 
of  the  state  Roman  Catholic.  The  kingdom,  for  administrative  purposes 
is  divided  into  eight  circles,  viz  : 

Circles.                     VopidiLlion  in  1B40.                  Ohief  Toajta.                   Populatian. 
690,493 . MoNCHKH, or  Munich 95,000 

saa.na PEssan 10.500 

570, laO Spoyev,  or  Spire 7,500 

457,008 RatiBban 36,500 

486,229 Bamberg 32,900 

511,937 Anspach 17,000 

UjiTERFRiSKEH 579,279 Wurtzburg aa,000 

SCHWiflEK 544,901 AugBbarg 3^,000 

Total 4,370,977 
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Munich,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Issar,  in  a  flat  and  sterile  plain^ 
entirely  de'<titute  of  beauty.  It  is  now  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Germany, 
and  contains  many  wide  and  straight  streets,  bordered  with  foot  pavements, 
and  Imed  with  elegant  houses  and  magnificent  hotels.  The  "  Hof,"  or 
king's  palace,  i=  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  and  though  irregular  in  its 
origmal  plan,  has  lately  been  remodelled  by  Baron  Kienze.  The  picture 
gallery  is  a  fine  budding,  and  contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  paintings, 


and  liie  sculpture  gallery  is  equally  gri 

Munich  ha=  a  large  number  of  le; 

to  the  fine  arts  alone  are  commeusurately 


^ith 


good  amount  of  statuary. 
!,  and  its  buildings  dedicated 
numerous  and  splendid  than 
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Augsburg  IS  noted  for  its  gold  work, 

I     struraeots,  cotton-factories,  and  other 

n   h    fi    t  rank  of  German  manufacturing  and 

d  by  railroad  with  Munich. 

1  late  imperial  city,  lies  on  the  right 

fl  with  the  Regen.     Its  streets  are  nar- 

d      th  -ery  high  houses  in  the  German  style, 

1  p  rticularly  the  "Rath-Haua,"  in  which 

ble  from  1663  to   1806.     The  bridge 

1090  f  et  in  length.     Its  trade  is  very  consid- 

t     2  !d  mith's  work,  jewelry  and  beer.     The 

eign  bishopric,  lies  on  the  Meyn,  in  a 
I  d  beauty.  Wurtzburg  is  noted  for  in- 
n  being  a  fine  city,  but  contains  much 


t  s,  commercial  city,  situated  upon  the 
M  ich.  Kronack  is  a  place  of  considera- 
i  the  entrepot  of  the  timber  trade,  which 
this  country  carries  on  along  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Holland.  Passau,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Inn  and  Ilz  with  the  Danube,  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
enjoys  considerable  commerce.  In  the  citadel  is  a  noted  shrine,  with  the 
image  of  the  "  Virgin  Mother  of  God,"  which  is  visited  by  multitudes  of 
pilgrims ;  and  which  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  whm  the  French  were  in 
Fassau.  A  liquor  is  distilled  from  the  breasts,  which  the  profane  declare 
to  be  spring  water,  but  which  to  the  faithful  recipient  tastes  like  rich  milk ! 
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Speyer,  or  Spire,  is  a  small  commercial  town  on  ihe  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  In 
the  Palatinate,  but  more  noted  in  its  histories  than  for  its  present  importance. 
Landau,  17  miles  south-west  of  Spejer,  is  one  of  the  imperial  fortresses  of 
Germany.  It  forms  a  regular  octagon,  having  eight  curtains  covered' by 
seven  bulwarks,  three  redoubts,  seven  lunettes,  and  a  fort  or  citadel  with 
three  whole  and  two  half  bastions,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  deep 
ditches  supplied  by  the  Queicli  and  a  canal. 

WURTEMBURG. 

The  KiNfiDoM  or  Wdrtembuug  adjoins  Bavaria  on  the  West,  and  is  sit- 
uated iu  the  middle  of  the  ancient  Suabia,  extending  also  into  Franconia. 
It  is  one  of  the  kingdoms  erected  by  Napoleon,  at  the  period  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  empire,  in  favor  of  the  then  Duke  of  Wurtemberg.  It  is  divided 
into  four  circles,  viz  : 

NEOKitt  467,37'1 Stuttaardt 33,000 

D  (Black  Forest,) 453^15 Reutlmgaii 10  OOO 

375^57 Blwangea 2,600 

389,193 Ulm ]4,000 


There  are  four  garrison  towns  in  the  kingdor 
burg,  Ulm,  and  Heilbron.     The  army  consists 

Stutfgardt,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Nesenbach,  not  far  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Neckar,  in  a  damp,  unhealthy  valley,  surrounded  with 
vine-covered  bills.  The  king's  palace  is  the  most  imposing  edifice.  The 
environs  are  by  far  more  interesting  than  the  city  itself,  the  surrounding 
heights  affording  ample  room  for  recreation  and  pleasure. 

Few  other  towns  in  this  kingdom  are  worthy  of  notice,  but  almost  all  are 
intimately  connected  with  some  bright  pages  of  history. 


The  Grand  Duchy  op  Baden  consists  of  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country, 
extending  along  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  Uhine,  from  near  Mann- 
heim to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles  along  the 
river.  Two  sides  border  on  Switzerland  and  France ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  remaining  border  is  formed  by  Wurtemburg.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  country  is  more  mountainous  than  level,  the  Black  Forest  and  a  part  of 
the  Odenwald  comprising  at  least  one-third.  The  climate  and  soil  are 
alike  propitious  to  agriculture.  The  forests  yield  great  wealth,  and  the 
rivers  not  only  diffuse  fertility  and  beautify  the  landscape,  but  being  navi- 
gable, tend  to  encourage  commerce.  The  Germans  compare  Baden  to  a 
black-pudding  (blatwurst)  on  account  of  its  disproportionate  length,  but  at 
the  same  time  acknowledge  its  fertility  in  regarding  it  as  "  das  Eden  Deutsch- 
lands,"  the  paradise  of  Germany.  The  Grand  Duchy  is  divided  into  four 
circles : — 

Mittkl-Kheik ■137,273 Carlsruk!;.  30  000 

See 1B6,S56 C^Btance .■;::.";. S^O 

OBEii-aHEis 340,034 Freylturg 15^000 

UNTEa-RHEiM 333,305 Mnnnheim -..23,800 
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Carlsruhe  (Charles'  rest,)  the  capital,  is  a  iiae  modern  city,  regularly 
built  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  with  its  principal  streets,  32  in  number,  diverg- 
ing from  the  Grand  Ducal  Castle.  This  castle  or  palace  is  a  very  neat 
building,  with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  mostly  French,  and  the  pleasure 
grounds  attached  are  extensive  and  well-kept,  but  gloomy.  The  streets  of 
the  city  are  broad,  well-paved  and  clear.  Leopoldhajen  is  the  port  of  Carls- 
ruhe, on  the  Rhine.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  are  Amalicns  and 
Ludwigslust,  two  palaces,  with  fine  gardens ;  and  a  few  miles  further, 
Durlach,  the  former  residence  of  the  Margraves  of  Baden,  with  a  college 
and  mint.  Brucksal,  Pforzheim,  and  Rastadt  have  extensive  baths. 
Baden,  from  which  the  grand  duchy  takes  it  name,  called  also  Baden-Baden, 
is  a  pretty  little  town,  20  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Carlsruhe,  and  five  from  the 
Rhine,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  are  frequented  by  thousands 
of  strangers.  The  town  is  irregular  and  ill  built,  partly  situated  on  a  lofty 
acclivity,  and  partly  scattered  along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  adorned  with  vineyards  and  enclosed  by  fine  wooded  heights,  crowned 
with  picturesque  ruins.  The  waters  are  principally  used  for  bathing,  and 
are  calculated  to  relieve  rheumatic  complaints,  contractions,  and  skin- 
diseases.  There  are  altogether  13  warm  springs,  varying  from  54°  Reaumer 
downwards.  These  waters  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  town  of  Baden  was  their  Civitas  Aurelia  Aquensis. 

Constance  is  an  ancient  Roman  town,  but  much  fallen  from  its  former 
importance.  It  has  some  trade,  and  a  port  on  the  lake.  Numerous  villages, 
noted  chiefly  for  their  mineral  baths,  and  fine  old  castJes,  lie  around  the 

Freyhurg  is  a  thriving  comroercial  town,  situated  on  the  Treisam,  an 
affluent  of  the  Rhine.  Its  cathedral  and  university  are  the  great  attraction. 
South-east  of  Freyburg  is  the  Hollenthal,  (infernal  valley,)  through  which 
General  Moteau  effected  his  celebrated  retreat  in  1796.  It  is  a  most 
stupendous  defile,  so  naj-row  as  barely  to  leave  room  for  the  road,  and  the 
roaring  torrent  that  passes  through  it ;  while  the  rooks  on  both  sides  are 
so  lofty,  and  approach  each  other  so  near,  as  totally  to  exclude  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Yet,  through  this  dangerous  gorge,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  did 
Moreau  conduct  his  army  in  the  most  perfect  order,  with  an  enemy  behind 
him.     Several  towns  are  located  on  the  Black  Forest. 

Mannheim,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine,  is  the  largest 
city  of  Baden,  alike  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its  streets  and  the  taste- 
fulness  of  its  buildings.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Electors-Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine  who=e  palace  i=  a  very  large  building  and  contains  a  rich 
library  and  collections  of  ourioBitieH  Minnheim  is  a  tree  port  and  carr  es 
on  con'iiderable  trade  Htiddberg,  twelve  miles  south  east  of  M  mnheun 
IS  chiefij  noted  for  its  university 


The  Hohenzollern  posiessions  are  divided  into  the  two  principalities  of 
H0HBNZ01.LERN  HEfKiNrBN  and  Hohenzollekn  StcMABiNoBN,  which  are 
almtst  entirely  surrounded  bj  the  territory  of  Wurfembeig  and  touch 
Bdden  on  the  r  south  west  side  The  government  of  both  ire  verv  similar 
being  limited  iiiereignties  with  one  chamber  and  tie  Roman  Cdtholic  is 
the  public  religion 

Heehiiigen  a  small  town  with  3  000  inhabitants  on  the  Stirzcl  is  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  prmcipalities  ind  Stgmaringen  a  still  smaller  ttwn 
on  the  Danube,  is  the  capital  of  the  other.     It  is  in  contemplation  to  annex 
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ies  to  Wurtemberg,  so  says  a  Frankfort  correspondent, 


The  Hessian  States  lie  contiguous  to  Frankfort,  and  are  divided  bj  Iho 
Rhine  and  the  Meyn.  All  the  princes,  being  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,  bear  his  title  of  Landgrave  of  Hessen.  The  family  is  divided  into 
two  branches  ;  the  elder  of  which  is  sub-divided  into  the  branches  of  Philips- 
thai  and  Cassel ;  and  the  younger  into  the  branches  of  Darmstadt  and 
Romberg.  The  Landgraves  of  Hessen-Philipsthal  are  subjects  of  Hessen 
Casael ;  but  both  the  branches  of  younger  Hessen  are,  as  well  as  Cassel, 
sovereign  members  of  the  Confederation,  The  three  states  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Hessen-Cassel,  or  Electoral  Hessen ;  Hess  en-Darmstadt, 
and  Hessen-Hoinburg. 

Hbssbn-Cassel  is  situated  between  Hanover  and  Bavaria,  on  the  north ; 
the  Saxon  duchies  and  part  of  the  Prussian  territories  on  the  east;  and 
Hessen-Darmstadt  and  Waldeck  on  the  west.  It  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing four  provinces : 

PrBBinces.  Papnlatvm.  Chief  lotau.  Pcpulalion. 

NiEDEH-HEsaEN 353,290 Cassel 2,600 

Ober-He335h 119,60B Marlburg 7,000 

FuLDA 137,777 Fnlda 9,000 

Hanau 118,645 Hanau 13,000 

Total 738,650 

Cassei  is  a  fine  city,  consisting  of  two  towns,  the  old  and  new,  divided  by 
the  river  Fulda,  across  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  It  contains 
some  magnificent  buildings,  an  extensive  park,  called  the  "  Augartcii,"  &c. 
In  its  neighborhood  are  Wilhelmsthal,  a  fine  palace,  and  Wilhelrashohe, 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  residences  in  Europe.  Karhhafen 
'  is  a  small  town,  newiy  built,  with  a  port  on  the  Weser;  and  Spangenberg 
contains  the  state  prison.  Marburg  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  Falda 
is  noted  for  its  cathedral.  The  whole  valley  of  Schmalkalden  is  one  vast 
work-shop,  where  iron  and  steel  are  wrought  into  articles  of  every  sort 
Hanau  is  a  neat,  busy,  manufacturing  and  commercial  town  on  the  Kinzig, 
not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Meyn,  twelve  miles  east  of  Frankfort. 
It  was  here  that  the  French  army,  on  their  retreat  from  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Leipzig  in  October,  1813,  were  waylaid  and  attacked  by  the 
Austro-Bavarian  army,  under  Marshal  Wrede,  who,  expecting  an  easy  victory 
over  the  disheartened  fugitives,  paid  for  his  presumption  by  a  severe  defeat, 
which  cost  him  12,000  men. 

The  sovereign  of  this  principality  having  been  one  of  the  Electors  of  the 
German  Empire,  still  chooses  to  retain  his  title  of  Churfurst,  (Elector,)  a 
higher  dignity  than  that  of  Grand  Duke  or  Landgrave  ;  and  his  territory  is 
called  Electoral  Hessen,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  possessions  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  family. 


Hessen-Dahmstadt,  a  grand  duchy,  consists  of  three  disti 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  Rhine  and  the  Meyn ;  and  of  a  smaller 
portion  between  Hessen-Cassel  and  Waldeck.  It  is  divided  into  two 
principalities,  which  are  sub-divided  into  29  districts,  and  one  province  sub- 
divided into  11  cantons.  The  Landgrave  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Duke 
in  1814. 
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STAnKENBURQ 300,l(iO DARMSTiDT SO  000 

Obbr-Hemen 397,672 GiesBBn !..','.  7,000 

Khkih-Hkssku 313,671 Maynz,  (Mayenoe,  Mentz,).. 31,000 

Total 811,503 

Darmstadt,  the  capital,  and  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  lies  upon  the 
Darm,  18  miles  south  of  Frankfort.  It  consists  of  two  towns  ;  the  old 
town,  a  sombre  place,  surrounded  with  an  ancient  wall ;  and  the  new  town, 
well-buih,  with  wide  and  neat  streets.  The  Grand  Ducal  Palace,  the  Hall 
of  the  States,  and  some   other   buildings  of  a  public  nature,  adorn  the 

Maynz,  (Majence  or  Mentz,)  is  a  large  and  strongly-fortified  place,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  little  below  its  confluence  with  the  Meyn. 
Maynz  is  the  principal  fortress  of  the  Confederation,  and  also  the  centre  of 
a  very  active  commerce.  The  population  exceeds  31,000,  besides  the  gar- 
rison, which  is  never  less  than  6,000  strong.  The  citizens  have  recently 
erected  a  statue  to  John  Guttenburg,  the  iDventor  of  printing.  Worms, 
27  miles  south  of  Maynz,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Germany, 
having  been  built  by  the  Romans.  It  was  frequently  the  residence  of  the 
Carlovingian  kings,  and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Diets  of  the  Empire  ; 
but  it  is  now  only  the  shadow  of  what  it  was.  Its  dom-kirk  or  cathedral,  a 
very  imposing  structure,  dates  from  the  8th  century.     Population,  8,000. 

Hesse  N-HoMBURo,  a  Landgraviate,  and  an  absolute  state,  is  an  insigniti- 
cant  principality,  consisting  of  two  portions:  the  one  surrounding  the  Small 
town  of  Honiburg,  and  the  other,  the  lordship  of  Meissenheim,  between 
the  rivers  Nahe  and  Glan,  to  the  south-west  of  Bingen. 

Homberg  von  der  Hoehe,  on  the  Eschbach,  a  small  town  of  3,000  inha- 
bitants, is  the  residence  of  the  Landgrave.  It  contains  several  remains  of 
Roman  antiquities. 

Meissenheim  is  a  small  town,  on  the  Glan,  with  2,000  inhabitants.  In 
the  neighborhood  ate  mines  of  iron  and  coal. 


The  Duchy  of  Nassau  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  corner 
formed  by  the  Meyn,  where  it  joins  that  river.  The  greater  part  of  the 
territory  is  mountainous,  and  contains  above  190  mineral  springs ;  but  of 
these  only  about  20  are  of  much  repute. 

Wiesbaden  the  capital  is  a  pretty  little  town,  well-situated,  and  a  cele- 
brated bathing  place  There  ate  a  number  of  springs  and  baths ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Idtter  is  m  a  hue  building  called  the  Kur-saal.  Population, 
7,000.  The  duke  gene  allv  de  at  Biberich,  on  the  Rhine,  where  he 
has  a  superb  castle  N  ed  r  "kite  s  s  much  noted  for  its  mineral  waters, 
of  which  it  exports  one  n  II  on  and  a  half  bottles  annually.  Johannesberg, 
celebrated  for  its  wines  and  fi  e  ittle,  belonging  to  Prince  Metternich, 
is  in  this  state.  Nas  a  vl  cl  e  its  name  to  the  duchy,  to  the  duca! 
family,  and  to  the  fam  ly  of  O  a  „e  now  of  Holland,  is  a  small  town  on 
the  Lahn,  below  Die  z 

The  wines  of  Nassau  are  among  the  best  and  most  celebrated  manufac- 
jtured  in  Germany. 
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WALDECK. 

The  PaiKoiRAiiTj  OP  Waideck  conai.u  of  t.o  .Bparal.  parl>:_W.l- 
deck,  north-west  of  Cassel,  and  the  small  county  of  Pyrmont 

OoriotJ,  on  the  liter,  a  small  town  with  2,200  inhabitants, 'is  the  oapital  ■ 
,!m°^'w^'/'S?'"-!  ""''f  "A'olsen.  P,rmo,t,  ,  small  town,  of 
I,™  inhabitants,  35  miles  south-west  from  Hanorer,  is  noted  for  its  baths 
and  mineral  waters,  which  attract  great  numbers  of  travellers.  Waldai 
which  gives  Its  name  to  the  state,  is  a  small  town  on  the  Eder  with  a  castle' 
six  miles  east  of  the  capital.  ' 

The  PnmoiPAi.iTii»  o.  Lippb  are  situated  between  Ilanovor  and  the 
Prusaian  pr  „  inoa  of  IV  estphali,  on  both  si  le.  of  the  Wesor 
Lipp.-DrTiioLo   the  hrjer  of  the  principalities  eonta  o    several  Hoar- 

jL,  1  nio  ^iS  .u  (P""""''  '"  ™"non  with  Prussia)  5,200  i  and 
Horn,  1,300  Near  the  latter  i.  the  Eiterstem  a  series  of  sm  imiien.o 
isolated  rocks  the  highest  of  which  has  on  ,t,  top  a  larje  art  ficiZTto 
Hl'°,oP°'l"r'"""''T'  ""'■"S  »'°f'l.e  'ock"  The  roadS 
Horn  to  Paderborn  passes  between  the  third  and  fourth  as  t  thron.h  an 
immense  gateway  i'"ouj,n  an 

LippE-ScHAnENaiiio  the  smaller  stale  contains  B«ii<J,„  on  the  Ano 
which  has  2  100  inhabitants  and  StalH^„,nar  which  is  ,  y.lnlbS 
coal  mine,  has  a  population    f  about  1  600  vaiuaoie 

th.?.meft"i™  "'■"'"'  -""S"'-  Wonging  to  different  branches  of, 


The  possessions  of  the  Princes  of  Saaoky  lie  all  continuous  lionu  th. 
northojn  frontier  of  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  ;  and  inotorpSrn.'of  th'e  S 
cienl  Misma,  Lusatia.  Thuringia,  Vogtland,  and  Fr.nconia.  Tl^ey  form 
five  sovereign  states  :_the  elder,  named  th;  Ernestine  branch  belLth^ 
fsTb°v  S,rF'"  B~'°' J*™  F'oderick,  who  was  deposed  for  K.,! 
%  the   Emp„„   oharles   T.;  and  the  younger,  or  cadet  branch 

^sTe'diith'^  p^fT;  '^'•''r'-''''  f'o".  D'uke^Miurice  wh  w™£ 
vested  with  the  Electorate  by  the  same  emperor,  in  1548  for  hi.  services 
again.,  the  Protestants.     The  head  of  the  Alberiine  branib  is  now  king  of 

heisof  otofwhfr  '"■r'l,''',''""™*''  ■"•»'"»  niino,  branch.s'^the 
5  n  oueof  which  are  the  Duke  of  Sachsen-CoburgJ5olha  the  Dnl  e  of 
S.ch.en-Meiningen.Hddburghausen-S..lfeld,  and   the  Dulte   of  SachseS 

»h  Sri"  ""."b  °"""'  "V'''"''  ""''»  -'  S««l""-W.im.rS se°- 
ach.  Accra  ding  to  lh«  ancient  German  custom,  all  the  princes  of  both 
branches  bear  the  title  of  Duke  of  Saxony,  (Herzii  von  SaEn  1  bit., 
distingnished  by  th.  addilion  of  the  name'if  the  teSrj  whth^ach  ftmdj 
who  iSTS,  li°  •'"»"/ 'taLle  Grand  Duk/of  Saohin-tio" 
Cmber  182?  .'m  J""*"^;  '"  1"°"  "'  "  »«"«■",  dated  12lh 
MeinSen  Jnd  IlS  *  .  '  ""Vf  "'"'""•  ""  P"""  of  Coburg, 
meiningen,  and  Hildburghausen,  the  last  of  whom  ceded  HiMbnighao.eh 
to  Meiningen,  and  now  lakes  the  addition  of  Alt.nbur.  from  the  chT.f 
town  of  that  portion  of  the  Golha  lerritor,  which  has  faS  bSs  share 
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The  KiNfiDoM  or  Saxony  was,  until  recently,  divided  into  the  five  circles 
of  Meissen,  Leipzig,  Erzegebirge,  Vogtland  and  Lautsilz,  (Lusatia,)  which 
were  irregularly  oub  divided  into  districts  and  bailiwicks  It  was  form- 
erly mu<,h  larger  but  the  king  was  stripped  ol  great  part  of  his  dominions 
for  hi*  faithful  adherence  to  the  laliing  fortunes  of  Napoleon  m  1>:J12  and 
the  di'.mantled  territory  was  tra  isferred  to  the  king  of  Prussia  At  the  pre 
sent  time  Sixony  is  divided  into  four  circles   viz 

Ci    lea                                  Pii}iiilaltiiii                             Ckteftiaas  PopMlc  on. 

Dreookm  4  oar  "^ "    '"■" 


Leipzig 

41000 

F  ejbe% 

laooo 

Bantzen 

IS  QUO 

The  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom  forms  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Germany,  but  the  southern  portion  rises  into  and  includes  the  noithern 
spurs  and  the  valley  of  the  Erzegebirge,  which  divide  Saxony  from  Bohemia 
The  climate  is  dry  and  temperate,  though  in  the  mountains  the  winters  are 
severe.  The  Saxono  are  the  most  industrious  people  of  Germany,  and  are 
making  great  elforfs  to  become  a  commercial  nation.  Railroads  aie  spring* 
ing  up  everywhere,  and  great  encouragement  is  given  to  trade  and  manu- 
factures. The  state  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  and  education,  conducted 
much  after  the  Prussian  system,  well  attended  to.  Previous  to  1830,  the 
feudal  system  was  in  its  full  vigor  in  Saxony,  but  the  revolutionary  spirit 
which  had  effected  so  much  in  France  and  Belgium  now  invaded  this  state, 
and  the  king  was  compelled  to  submit  to  limitations  of  his  power.  There 
are  now  two  houses  of  legislature,  and  the  king  ie  so  curtailed  that  his  power 
is  more  nominal  than  real.  The  Senate  consists  of  52  members,  partly  offi- 
cial and  partly  elected  from  among  the  great  landowners.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  consists  of  300  members,  elected  by  taxed  heads  of  families. 
The  pay  of  each  is  three  dollars  a  day  during  attendance.  The  cities 
and  towns  now  elect  their  own  magistrates  and  manage  their  own  affairs. 
The  rest  of  the  country  is  also  divided  into  municipal  districts,  which,  in 
like  manner,  elect  their  own  officers  and  attend  to  their  own  affairs.  Ap- 
peal from  the  municipal  courts  lies  at  the  king's  court  at  Dresden.  Saxony 
may  now  be  considered  as  a  democratic  state,  but  the  full  effect  of  demo- 
cratic principles  are  little  experienced  as  yet  by  a  people  who  for  so  many 
ages  have  borne  the  burdens  of  feudalism  and  slavery. 

Dresden,  the  capital,  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  Elbe,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Weisseritz,  in  the  middle  of  a  large  rich  plain,  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  low  hills.  It  is  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe,  and  highly 
celebrated  for  the  splendor  of  its  public  buildings.  The  manufactures  of 
Dresden  are  very  various,  the  principal  articles  of  which  are  cloth,  straw- 
hats,  wax-candles,  jewelry,  lausicai  instruments,  laceS,  coaches,  &.C.,  which 
afford  material  for  a  very  considerable  trade.  The  king's  ordinary  residence 
is  at  Pillnitz,  a  fine  palace  with  superb  gardens,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  seven  miles  south-east  of  the  capital ;  and  about  the  same  distance 
north-west  is  the  old  palace  of  Moritzburg,  once  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
Saxon  princes.  The  manufactory  of  porcelain,  at  Meissen,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Elbe,  below  Dresden,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  celebrated  in  Eu- 
rope, and  employs  from  500  to  600  persons. 

Leipzig,  (Leipsic,)  situated  on  the  rivers  Elster,  Pleisse  and  Parde,  60 
miles  W.N.  W.  of  Dresden,  is  a  well  built  town  in  the  midst  of  a  charming 
country.  It  possesses  a  great  number  of  scientific  and  literary  institutions, 
and  a  university  with  a  valuable  library,  said  to  be  the  most  flourishing  in 
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Germany.  Leipsio  is  not  only  a  manQfactaring  town  and  great  commercial 
mart,  but  ranks  among  the  first  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  particularly  noted 
for  Its  tliree  great  annual  fairs,  held  at  New-Year's,  Micliaelmas  and  Easter 
each  lasting  14  days,  and  at  which  over  1,000  foreign  merchants  attend.  It 
is  the  greatest  book-selling  mart  in  the  world.  The  town  is  surrounded 
with  delightful  gardens  and  pastures.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leip- 
Bic,  on  fh«  16th,  17th  and  18th  Oct.,  1813,  that  the  great  battle  of  thepeo- 
ple  (Volkerschlachi)  was  fought,  which  broke  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and 
freed  Germany  from  the  yoke  of  France.  To  commemorate  this  event 
an  annual  festival,  called  the  "  Allen  Deutschenfest,"  is  kept  on  the  18th 
October ;  and  at  Probslheida,  a  small  village  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
battle,  a  colossal  cross  has  been  raised. 

Freyhurg,  20  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Dresden,  is  a  large  town  upon 
the  Malde,  noted  for  its  silver  mines.  In  its  neighborhood  are  HahbrucJe, 
lEmmeUfurst  and  Beseheert-gluck,  all  employed  in  the  valuable  mines 
which  spread  over  soiithern  Saxony.  In  640  years,  the  mines  of  Freybere 
have  produced  16,400,000  marcs  of  silver.  Cliemnitz,  40  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Dresden,  is  the  most  industrious  town  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  its  23  000 
inhabitants,  almost  all  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woollen 
and  silk  goods.  AnniAerg,  Schneeburg  and  Jokamt-Georgemtadt.  are  three 
small  towns  among  the  hills,  south  of  Chemnitz,  noted  for  their  manufac- 
turing industry,  and  particularly  for  the  great  quantity  of  lace  they  produce. 
Plmtm  is  also  a  large  manufacturing  town.  Bautzen  is  engaged  in  manu- 
factures and  trade ;  Zettem  manufactures  and  has  some  commerce,  and 
among  the  other  manufacturing  towns  may  be  named  Ebersbach,  Neu- 
Eybau,  Gros-Schonau  and  Hernhutt,  the  cradle  of  the  Hernhmters  or 
United  Brethren.  ' 

The  Duchy  op  S achs em-Cob  urg-Got ha  consists  of  the  two  principalities 
of  Gotha  and  Coburg  in  Thuringia,  on  the  northern  border  of  Bavaria. 

Gotlta,  the  capital,  near  the  Seine,  is  a  neat  trading  town  with  13,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  an  unexceptionable  town,  and  contains  many  valuable 
institutions.  "  Nature  and  art,"  says  Dr.  Granville,  "  have  made  of  this 
city  as  fair  a  capital  in  miniature  as  can  be  well  imagined."  At  no  great 
distance  is  the  observatory  of  Seeberg,  to  which  the  Barons  Zach  and  Lin- 
denau  have  given  great  celebrity.  Korner,  22  miles  north  of  Gotha  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  small  district  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  state.  Cohurg, 
on  the  Itz,  40  miles  south  of  Gotha,  is  a  neat  trading  town  with  several  ma- 
nufactures, and  about  8,000  inhabitants. 

By  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  the  duke,  besides  Coburg  and  Gotha  had 
assigned  to  him  a  territory  with  80,000  inhabitants,  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine 
but  he  has  recently  transferred  the  administration  of  that  district  to  Prussia' 
for  an  annual  pension  of  80,000  crowns.  He  was  formerly  designated  Duke 
of  Sachsen-Coburg-Saalfieid  ;  but  having  ceded  the  latter  territory  to  Mein- 
ingen,  in  1826,  he  now  takes  the  addition  of  Gotha  instead  of  it. 

The  Duchy  of  SAcHSBN-MerNiNGEN-HiLDBUReH.*uaEN-SAALFiELD,  con- 
sists of  a  long  irregular  tract  between  Gotha  and  Coburg,  besides  several 
separate  patches.     Some  few  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  this  state 

Mdningm,  on  the  Weser,  is  a  neat  town,  with  5,000  inhabitants.  The 
duke  usually  resides  at  the  castle  of  Elizabethenburg.  HUdburgUausen 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  duchy,  contains  about  4  000  resi- 
dents. Saalfdd  contains  a  mint.  Cloth,  leather  and  porcelain  are  made 
at  Poesneck,  and  toys  at  Sonnenburg. 
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The  Dpcky  op  Saciisen-Altbnburg  arfjoins  the  western  border  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  la  divided  into  two  portions  by  Weimar  and  Reuss. 

Allmburg,  on  the  Pleisae,  is  the  capitaJ,  and  has  12,000  inhabitants. 
Porcelain  furnishes  the  great  staple  of  industry  in  this  state.  The  duke 
abdicated  in  November,  ]848,  in  favor  of  his  brother  George. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Sachs  en- Weimar-Eisbnach  consists  of  six  or 
seven  separate  parcels  of  territory  interspersed  among  the  several  Saxon  prin- 
cipalities, but  arranged  for  administrative  purposes  into  the  three  provinces 
of  Weimar-Jena,  Neustadt,  and  Eisenach. 

Weimar  is  the  capital.  This  town  is  noted  for  its  scientific  institutions 
and  pnntiJig-presses.  The  "  Geographical  Ephemerides,"  published  here,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  extant,  and  the  basis  of  the  geographical 
statistics  now  used  throughout  the  world  Population,  12,000.  Jena,  Neu- 
stadt, Eismach,  &,c.,  are  considerable  towns — especially  the  first,  which 
has  a  celebrated  university  and  other  institutions.  The  porcelain  works 
and  forges  of  Ilmenau  are  also  celebrated, 


The  Prwcipalities  op  Rbuss  are  held  by  two  several  branches  of  the  same 
famdy  ;  the  elder  is  named  Reuss-Greitz,  and  the  younger  Reuss-Schleitz, 
the  latter  being  sub-divided  into  the  two  branches  of  Reuss-Schleitz,  and 
Reuss-Lobenstein-Ebetsdorf.  They  possess  a  very  sradl  territory,  in  Upper 
Saxony,  divided  into  two  separate  parts,  immediately  adjoining  the  south- 
western border  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  The  division  of  the  family  into 
the  two  existing  branches  took  place  in  the  year  1535,  on  the  death  of 
Henry  Reuss,  lord  of  Plauen,  who  left  three  sons,  two  of  whom  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  princes. 

The  towns  of  these  principalities  are — Gcra,  with  9,000  inhabitants  ■ 
GVeiVa,  with  7,000  ;  Zeuknroda,  wiih  i,5(}() ;  *fcft/«"fe,  with  5,000  ;  Hohm- 
Imhm,  with  1,000,  of  whom  400  are  Hernhutters,  and  Lobensfein,  with 
3,000  inhabitants. 

Though  the  estates  of  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Schleitz  consti- 
tute two  independent  principalities,  yet  they  form  together  oniy  one  member 
of  the  confederation,  and  have  only  one  vote  in  tiie  Diet. 

SCHWARTZBUHG. 

The  Principalities  of  ScHWARTZBuufi-SoNDEissHAUSEN  and  Schwartz- 
EUEG-RUD0LST.1.DT  Comprise  three  distinct  portions  of  territory,  intermin- 
gled with  the  Saxon  principalities  and  the  Prussian  territory.  Both  are 
represented  in  the  Diet. 

The  principal  towns  are  Sander skausen,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Beber 
and  the  Wipper,  containing  3,600  inhabitants;  and  Rudohtadt,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saale,  with  5,000  inhabitants. 

Trade  and  manufactures  are  well-sustained  in  all  the  towns,  and  in  some 
districts  mining  operations  are  actively  engaged  in. 


The  Duchies  of  Anhalt  consist  of  five  separate  portions  on  both  sides  of 
,hc  Elbe,. surrounded  by  the  Prussian  territory.  They  form  three  sovereign 
states,  members  of  the  confederation,  and  are  distinguished  as  Apjiialt- 
Dessait,  Anhalt-Bersberg,  and  Aniialt-Koetheh,  or  Coethen.     Tiic 
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pnwcrs  of  the  princes  are  limited,  and  the  religion  of  the  first  is  the  Re- 
tormed,  and  of  the  two  latter  Evangelical. 

The  principal  towns  are— Dessow,  with  10,000  inhabitants  Banhrrs 
with  5,000,  aDd  Koetken,  with  6,000.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  smfll 
manufactures;  and  some  places  in  the  territories  are  engaged  in  minins 

In  Noyeraber,  1S48,  the  commissioner  of  the  Central  Executive,  as  well 
as  the  Diet,  declared  the  Duke  of  Anhalt-bernberg  incapable  of  reienms 
and  the  latter  has  resolved,  18  to  1,  to  entrust  the  regency  to  the  Dal.e  ot' 
Aniialt-Deesau,  on  certain  conditions,  viz  :  that  he  guarantees  the  indept^n- 
dence  and  constitution,  appoints  a  popjilar  ministry,  &c. 


The  DucHi  OP  Brunswick,  belonging  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bruns- 
wick family,  or  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  consists  of  a  few  scattered  parcels 
ot  territory  between  Hanover  and  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Magdeburg  and 
iJrandenburg,  and  is  comprised  in  six  districts,  viz  :  Braunschweig,  (Bruns- 
wick,)  Wolfenbuttel,  Helmstedt,  Gandersheim,  Holaminden,  and  Blanken- 
burg,  named  from  their  chief  towns. 

BrunswicJc,  the  capital,  is  a  well-built  city,  witii  36,000  inhabitants  aitu- 
"  x^?'^.'■^^  ^'^^^^'  "id  possesses  several  scientific  and  literary  institutions. 

Wolfenbuttel,  a  small  city  with  8,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  the  tribu- 
nal of  appeal  for  Brunswick,  Lippe,  and  Waldeck,  and  possesses  one  of  the 
richest  libraries  in  Europe. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  also  possesses  the  Principality  of  Oels,  in  Silesia 
with  97,000  mhabitants,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

HANOVER. 

The  Kingdom  op  Hanover,  belonging  to  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Brunswick  family,  called  Brunswick-Luneburg,  ia  situated  between  the  lat- 
itudes of  510  18'  and  530  35/  «.,  a„j  longitudes  68  43'  and  11°  45'  E. 
It  IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  river  Elbe ;  on 
the  east  by  Prussia  and  Brunswick  ;  on  the  south  by  Prussia  and  Hessen- 
Oassel,  and  on  the  west  by  Holland.  Its  boundary  is  very  irretrular  and  a 
portion  on  the  west  is  almost  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  Length  172  miles— breadth  from  east  to  west 
180  miles  ;  area,  14,276  square  miles.  Klaustrat,  one  of  the  provinces,  lies 
south  ol  Brunswick. 

The  surface  of  Hanover  presents  an  inclined  plain,  gently  sloping  from 
the  south-east,  and  nowhere,  except  on  a  few  of  its  eminences  of  a  sreater 
elevation  than  200  feet  above  the  sea.  None  of  the  hills  in  the  central  pro- 
vinces esceed  !  ,400  feet;  the  Harz,  in  the  south  part  of  the  district  of  Hit- 
desheim,  are  the  highest  hills  in  the  country.  The  culminating  point  of 
Konigsberg  IS  not  less  than  3,300  feet,  and  is  the  highest  summit  in  the 
kingdom.  _  1  he  geological  character  of  these  mountains  is  chiefly  of  granite 
overlaid  with  grauwacke,  grauwacke-slate,  and  clay-slate ;  and  in  these  the 
mineral  riches,  hereafter  described,  are  chiefly  found  ;  above  these  strata  lie 
the  flotz  and  tertiary  formations.  The  northern  parts  are  chiefly  diluvial 
and  the  lowlands  on  the  sea  coast  are  below  the  sea-levei,  and  are  kept  dry 
by  means  of  dykes  similar  to  those  of  Holland ;  these  lands,  however  are 
by  far  the  most  productive  of  the  kingdom. 

Hanover  is  traversed  by  three  large  rivers,  all  of  which  flow  into  the 

German  Ocean:   1.  The  E»e,  which  rises  in  the  plateau  of  Bohemia,  enters 

the  kingdom  at  Schnackenburg,  and    forms,  with  a  slight  exception,  its 

Voril        boundary,  as  far  as  its  mouth;  its  principal  affluents  a^e- 
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Ihe  Jetze,  Ilmenau,  Eate,  and  Oste,  all  on  the  south  bank.  9,  The  Weser, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Werra  and  Fulda  at  Munden,  flowing  north- 
west as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Aller  and  its  tributary  the  Leine,  and 
thence  north  past  Bremen  into  the  German  Ocean.  3.  The  Ems,  rising 
in  Westphalia,  and  flowing  north  through  the  moorlands  of  Meppen  and 
East  Friesland  to  Emden  at  its  mouth. 

Throughout  the  flats  of  northern  Germany  there  are  numerous  lakes  and 
stagnant  pools,  in  which  the  water  subsides  after  the  floods  which  submerge 
the  country  in  the  winter  and  spring :  the  chief  of  these  in  Hanoyer  are  the 
Steinhuder-meer,  live  miles  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad  ;  the  Diimmer- 
zee,  and  the  See  burger-zee.  In  East  Friesland,  the  subterraneous  lake  Jor 
dan  is  so  thickly  coaled  with  vegetation  that  wagons  can  pass  over  it.  The 
mountain  lake  Oderteich,  in  the  Harz,  is  2,200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Three-sevenths  of  the  lands  of  Hanover  are  waste ;  two-sevenths  forests ; 
and  the  remainder  arable  meadow  and  garden  lands.  The  waste  consists  of 
vast  sandy  deserts,  unavailable  to  cultivation  ;  this  "  Arabia  of  Germany  " 
extends  in  a  broad  belt  across  the  kingdom,  and  is  covered  with  heath,  on 
which  a  small  and  hardy  breed  of  sheep  find  a  scanty  subsistence;  their 
woo!  is  coarse,  but  the  flesh  is  well  flavored.  The  richest  lands  are  the 
alluvial  soil  and  weald-clay  at  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  "Weser ;  the  soils 
of  a  secondary  class  are  those  of  the  lime-stone  districts,  and  the  least  produc- 
tive soil  is  that  of  the  Duchy  of  Aremberg-Meppen.  Much  of  all  the  lands  is 
laid  out  in  meadow,  and  yields  good  crops  of  hay,  or  supports  vast  herds  of 
cattle.     Cattle-breeding  is  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people. 

The  climate  is  damp  and  unwholesome  in  the  low  countries  about  the 
coast;  otherwise,  Hanover  is  a  very  temperate  and  healthy  country.  The 
average  temperature,  is,  for  spring  6°  8',  summer  14°  5',  autumn  7*^  7',  and 
winter  0°  8' :  the  mean  average  of  the  year  is  7°  4'  Remimer.  The  fall  of 
rain  during  the  year  averages  25.5  inches,  but  it  is  very  unequally  distri- 
buted, Fogs  prevail  in  the  dyke-lands,  and  in  winter  violent  storms  are 
frequent,  causing  great  damage  to  the  embankments  and  drainage. 

The  mining  interests  of  Hanover  are  at  low  stand,  being  preserved  as  a 
Royalty,  and  controlled  by  an  expensive  establishment  of  officers.  Of 
the  thirty  mines  in  the  Upper  Harz,  only  seven  are  at  present  worked,  and 
the  amount  of  lead  ore,  at  an  average  of  len  years,  was  1,047,023  cwt. 
yearly,  produced  at  an  expense  of  877,700  rix-dollars,  and  netting  to  the 
government  633,100  rix-dollars.  The  ore  of  Clansthal  is  very  rich,  yielding 
75  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  from  1  ^  to  4  pet  cent,  of  silver ;  and  the  ores  of 
Andreasberg  produce  from  6  to  11  per  cent,  of  silver.  Silver,  copper,  and 
sometimes  gold  are  produced  in  tolerable  large  quantities.  The  iron  mines 
of  Hanover  are  inconsiderable,  the  average  for  five  years  being  a  production 
of  only  290,000  cwt.  annually.  The  salt-works  employ  480  hands,  and  yield 
230,000  cwt.  Coal  is  found  in  the  hills  that  divide  the  Weser  from  the 
Leine,  but  at  present  only  about  2,260,000  cubic  feet  are  worked  yearly. 

The  manufactures  of  Hanover  are  much  restricted,  and  all  enterprise  is 
barred  by  imposts,  which  prevents  the  inhabitants  from  extendino-  their 
commerce.  Most  of  their  goods  are  produced  at  such  an  expense  as  to 
exclude  them  from  the  foreign  markets.  The  manufactures  of  linen  is, 
perhaps,  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other.  Spinning  and  weaving 
form  the  in-door  employment  of  the  rural  population.  The  osnaburgs  of 
Hanover  are  well-known  in  ail  markets.  The  hempen  cloths  are  known  as 
tecklenburgs,  hempen-bagging  and  hessans ;  they  are  commonly  made  up 
in  pieces  of  100  double  ells  {128  yards.)     The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths 
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is  of  recent  date,  and  only  the  coarser  kinds  are  made.  The  woollen  cloths 
ate  reckoned  at  38,000  pieces  annually.  There  are  about  50  paper  mills 
in  the  kingdom,  and  several  other  factories,  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
unimportant.     The  linen  trade  is  highly  protected. 

The  commerce  of  Hanover,  considering  the  facilities  of  harbor  and  river 
communication  she  enjoys,  is  very  small.  In  1838  the  number  of  vessels 
owned  by  Hanoverians  was  only  422,  having  a  burden  of  31,730  tons,  and 
of  these  400  belonged  to  the  port  of  Ems.  The  coasters  and  river  craft 
amount  to  1,370.  The  exports  consist  of  linens  and  woollens,  linen  yarns, 
flax,  wool,  lead,  horses  and  cattle,  the  cereal  grains,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  to 
the  average  amount  of  $6,000,000.  The  principal  imports  are  English 
manufactures,  colonial  produce,  wine  and  spirits.  The  merchants  of  Bre- 
men and  Hamburg,  however,  purchase  large  quantities  of  goods  of  Hanover 
for  exportation,  hence  a  share  of  the  exports  from  th<Be  places  may  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  this  kingdom. 

By  the  new  mint  regulations  in  1834,  the  coinage  of  Hanover  has  been 
fixed  as  follows ; 

English.                    Amirimn 
Gold 1  George-pistole =       ]6b.  4d.  = J3  32 


Accounts  are   kept  in  thalers.      The  system  of  weights  observes  the 
following  designations ; 

1  Zentner =  46.8  kilog =  103  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

1  Pfiind =  46.7graminefl  =      15  4    oz  " 

1  Loth =  Z4.6        "         =       5.1-6"         " 

The  measures  of  length  are— 

1  Fixit =  13zollen =  llj  Eusliah  inches. 

J  Eli =  S*     "     =23         "         or  0  63a  yard. 

IB™ =   16  feet _     5.1      '•         jards. 

1  Mile =  25,400feet =     4.6      •'         miles. 

Land  is  measured  by  the  "  Surface  Measure,"  which  is  as  follows ; 

ISquareFoot =  0.9'2  Eoglisli  aquare  foot. 


The  Kingdom  of  Hanover  is  divided  into  seven  districts :  the  area,  popu- 
lation, &c.,  of  which,  are  as  shown  in  the  annexed  table,  taken  from  Reden's 
Hanover,  the  latest  authority  on  the  subject ; 


..245,.';40... 
-.266,270... 
,,157,430... 


Total 14,276...  1,638,230 113.0 173 4,942 242,680 

The  most  populous  towns  are  Hanover,  (the  capital,)  24,000  inhabitants ; 
Hildesheim,  13,000  ;  Gottingen,  U,000;  Luneburg,  12,000  ;  Celle,  10,300  ; 
Stade,  5,700;  Oznaburg,  11,500;  Emden,  12,000;  Aurich,  12  000  and 
Claustlial,  9,100.     The  population  in  1823  was   1,434,130,  and  in  1836 
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1,688,289,  which  shows  an  increase  from  1^3  to  1836  of  254,150,  or  17.7 
per  cent,  and  may  now  be  little  short  of  2,000,000. 

The  condition  of  the  people  is  not  favorable  ;  they  are  subject  to  feudal 
laws  and  the  abuses  of  a  past  age ;  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  agriculture, 
and  are  industrious  and  temperate,  laboring  without  ill-feeling  for  the 
smallest  possible  remuneration.  They  are  mostly  descended  from  the 
ancient  Saxons,  and  as  such  speak  chiefly  the  Low  Dutch  language,  except 
in  the  Harz,  where  the  people  are  from  Upper  Germany.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  language  of  the  laboring  classes  differing  from  that  of  the  educa- 
ted, in  which  all  intellectual  progress  takes  place,  operates  powerfully  to 
keep  back  the  former,  and  is  a  serious  impediment  to  the  admission  of  the 
lower  classes  to  a  participation  in  the  government  through  their  represen- 
tatives. 

The  government  ia  au  hereditary  monarchy,  and  until  lately  the  sovereigns 
of  England  were  also  kings  of  Hanover.  The  salic  !aw  being  in  force  at 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  her  claim  merged  into  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  present  king.  The  constitution  provides  for 
two  chambers^  who  make  all  laws,  which,  on  being  approved  by  the  sovereign, 
are  put  in  force.  The  king  has  a  "  privy  council"  which  advises  him  in 
all  state  affairs.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  nine  chanceries 
or  district  courts,  besides  the  magisteries  of  the  towns,  and  the  manorial 
and  minor  royal  courts,  as  primary  tribunals. 

The  population,  considered  in  respect  to  religious  creeds,  is  thus  divided . 
Lutherans,  1,356,000;  Calvinists,  102,850;  Roman  Catholics,  212,300; 
Jews,  11,000;  Me.nnonites,  1,850.  Religious  matters  are  directed  by  six 
Calvinistic  consistories,  one  Lutheran,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one 
secularized  (alternated  R.  C.  and  Protestant)  consistory. 

Education  has  received  considerable  attention  ;  but  as  before  stated,  it  is 
not  carried  on  in  the  dialect  most  familiar  to  the  people,  the  instruction 
being  given  almost  universally  in  the  High  Dutch  tongue.  There  are  3,428 
elementary  schools,  attended  by  314,524  scholars.  The  teachers  are  pre- 
pared for  their  duties  at  six  normal  schools.  Besides  this  provision  for  the 
poor,  there  are  17  gymnasia  and  high  schools,  and  also  13  elementary 
grammar  schools,  taught  by  71  masters,  and  attended  by  more  than  2,000 
children.  These  schools  prepare  youth  for  the  university  and  for  the  various  ■ 
callings  of  life.  The  university  of  Gottingen  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  Europe,  and  a  few  years  back  counted  from  15  to  1900  students,  but  of 
late  that  number  has  been  sadly  diminished  on  account  of  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  the  king  in  expelling  seven  of  its  most  illustrious  professors. 
Previous  to  the  revolutions  of  1848,  the  press  was  under  a  censorship,  which 
affected  the  public  libraries  as  well  as  the  editors  and  publishers  of  news- 
papers. This,  however,  with  many  of  the  other  disabilities  of  Hanover,  has 
ceased  to  be,  and  it  is  presumed  that  freedom  of  thought  will  work  as  much 
good  here  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  do  everywhere  else. 

The  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from  direct  and  indirect  taxation ; 
among  the  former  are  the  land  tax,  the  house  tax,  the  personal  tax,  the  in- 
c  e  t  X  and  lastly  the  industry  tax,  (!)  which  is  paid  by  all  tradesmen,  in 
se  n  1  es,  the  lowest  paying  half  dollars  and  the  highest  80  dollars.  The 
nd  axes  are  the  customs,  tax  on  spirits,  beer,  &.c.,  salt  monopoly, 

amp  d  legacy  duties,  besides  duties  levied  on  the  grinding  of  corn  (!) 
and    n  1  ughtered  beasts  (!).     The  total  annual  revenue  and  expenditures 

b  between  the  extremes  of  6  and  7,000,000  rix  dollars  ;  the  national 

d  b         hint  15,000,000  dollars.     The  king'scivil  list,  chiefly  taken  from 
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Ihe  crown  lands,  is  513,888  dollars.     Hanover  is  one  of  the  heaviest  taxed 
countries  in  Germany, 

The  contingent  of  Hanover  to  the  confederate  army  is  13,050  men,  be- 
ionging  to  the  10th  division;  but  the  whole  army  consists  of  above  21,300, 
and  bears  a  proportion  to  the  population  as  1  in  83.  There  are  ten  garrison 
towns ;  a  cannon  foundery  at  Hanover,  and  a  manufactory  of  small  arms  at 
Hertzberg.     The  expense  of  maintaining  this   army  is  about  1,500,000 

Hanover  is  formed  out  of  the  several  duchies  formerly  belonging  to  the 
junior  branches  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The  reigning  family  is  de- 
scended from  the  Marquis  d'Este  in  the  11th  century,  whose  issue  received 
the  surname  of  Guelph.  The  history  of  Hanover  for  the  two  centuries 
before  the  Lutheran  reformation  presents  little  interest,  except  in  the  con- 
nection of  its  powers  with  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  in  the 
14th  century ;  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  its  internal  history,  The  Refer- 
mation  numbered  the  princes  of  Brunswick  among  its  most  zealous  support- 
ers, and  their  subjects,  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  warmly  seconded  their 
anti-Roman  efforts.  Ernest  Augustus,  a  prince  of  Brunswick,  married 
Sophia,  the  grand-daughter  of  James  I.  of  England,  and  on  this  marriage 
was  founded  the  claim  of  the  elder  branch  of  that  house  to  the  English 
crown,  acknowledged  byPariiament  in  1701.  George  Louis  was  the  issue, 
who  became  King  of  England  in  1714  ;  from  which  time  till  the  death  of 
William  IV.,  both  England  and  Hanover  have  had  the  same  sovereign. 
The  Salic  law  then  conferred  the  crown  on  Ernest,  Duke  of  CumberJand, 
fifth,  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  George  HI.  The  territory  has  been  in- 
creased from  time  to  time  by  the  conquest  or  purchase  of  many  adjoining 
■districts;  Bremenverden  and  Wildeshausen  in  1719;  the  Hadeln-land  in 
1731,  &c.  George  in.  added  Hohenstein  and  the  bishopric  of  Osnabrflck, 
which,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  was  held  by  his  house  as  a  secularized 
hishopric,  alternately  with  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate. 

In  1804  Prussia  took  possession  of  Hanover,  but  ceded  it  in  the  same 
year  to  France,  and  in  1808  it  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia. 
At  the  peace  of  1813,  it  reverted  to  the  king  of  England,  and  was  much 
enlarged  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  erected  into  a 
kingdom.  On  the  definitive  settlement  of  the  kingdom  the  district  ot 
Lauenburg  was  ceded  by  Hanover,  which  obtained  in  return  the  bishopric 
of  Hildesheim,  the  Principality  of  East  Friesland,  the  districts  of  Lingen, 
Harlingen,  &.c.  On  the  extinction  of  male  heirs  of  the  line  of  Hanover 
the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  will  succeed  to  the  sovereignty.  In  1848,  the 
king  conceded  many  valuable  rights  to  his  subjects,  and  abolished  several 
odious  restrictions  and  disabilities. 

OLDENBURG. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Grand  Duchk  op  Oldenburk  is  situated  to 
the  left  of  the  Weser,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  Hanover,  on 
all  sides  but  the  north,  where  it  borders  on  the  North  Sea.  It  is  generally 
a  low  country,  but  some  heights,  extending  along  the  coast,  protect  it  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  waters.  The  land  on  the  banks  is  rich  and  fruit- 
ful, but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  sandy  and  unproductive. 

The  Grand  Duke  also  possesses  the  Principality  of  Lubeck,  consisting 
of  several  parcels  of  land  in  Holstein,  to  the  northward  of  the  city  of  Lu- 
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beck ;  and  the  Principality  of  Birkenfcid,  to  the  westward  of  the  Rhine, 
adjoining  the  Coburg  and  Ilomburg  allotments. 

Oldenburg,  upon  the  Hunte,  ia  the  capital  of  the  state.  Some  manufac- 
tures and  considerable  trade  are  carried  on.  It  contains  several  public  in- 
stitutions, and  a  maseiini  of  antiquities.  Population,  8,000.  Eutin,  in 
Lubeck,  situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  abounding  in  fish,  has  2,700 
inhabitants;  and  Birlcmfeld,  on  the  Nahe,  has  a  population  of  1,700. 
Oherstdn,  also  on  the  Nahe,  has  1,500  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  and 
export  a  great  quantity  of  jewels  and  precious  atones :  such  as  agates,  chal- 
cedony, cornelians,  jaspers,  and  lapis-iazuH,  made  into  ear-ringa,  snuff-boxes, 
seals,  bracelets,  and  necklaces. 


KNIPHAU3BN. 

The  LoRDSH  p  OP  Kniphausen  ia  a  amail  territory  in  the  north  part  of 
Oldenburg  a  i  f  s  o  e  f  the  sovereign  states  of  the  confederation,  but 
without  a  lote  n  tie  Diet;  its  contingent  being  joined  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  state  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch  family  of  Bentinck,  who  have 
also  large  possess  ons  n  Holland. 

Kniphm  e  a  ca,  le  w  th  about  50  inhabitants,  is  the  Metropolis;  but 
the  prince  usu.illy  rtsidts  at  Varel. 

MECKLENnURG. 

The  PRrNoiPALiTiBs  op  Mechlbnbukg,  possessed  by  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient families  of  Europe,  comprise  : — 1.  The  Grand  Duchy  op  Mbchlen- 
BURG-ScHWEftiN ;  and,  2.  The  Grand  Duchy  or  Mechlehburg-Stkklitz. 
The  possessions  of  the  Mechlenburg  princes  are  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Hanover  and  Brandenburg ;  on  the  east  by  Pomerania ;  on  the  west  by  Lu- 
beck and  Lunenburg  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic  Sea.  Mechlenburg- 
Slrelitz  is  a  very  small  state,  nearly  six-sevenths  of  the  whole  belonging  to 
Schwerin.  The  country  oonaists  of  a  large  sandy  plain,  interspersed  with 
foresta  and  lakea,  the  latter  of  which  are  numerous,  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood   of  Strelitz. 

Schwerin,  with  3,000  inhabitanta,  and  S'(TOK(a,  with  6,000,  are  the  re- 
spective capitals.  The  latter  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  star,  with  eight  rays 
or  streeta,  terminating  at  a  common  centre ;  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  col- 
lection of  Sclavonic  antiquities. 

Ratzeburg,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Mechlenburg,  belongs  partly  to 
Strelitz  and  partly  to  Denmark. 

The  family  of  Mechlenburg  has  been  divided  into  two  branches  since 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  heads  of  both,  however,  take  the 
title  of  Grand  Duke,  with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  their  respective 
states. 


The  Principaliti'  of  Lichtenstein  is  a  very  small  territory,  lying  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  above  the  Boden-see.  It  consists  of  the  two 
lordships  of  Vidutz  and  Shellenberg. 

Lichtenstein,  formerly  called  Vadutz,  ia  the  capital,  and  only  town,  with 
about  1,000  inhabitants.  The  Prince's  residence  is  at  Vienna,  or  at  his 
Castle  of  Troppau,  in  Silesia. 
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The  Hanse-Towns,  or  free  cities  of  Germany,  now  number  only  four, 
fiz. :  LujiECK,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg.  Formerly  the  Han- 
ieatic  League  comprised  nearly  all  the  large  cities,  and  extended  into  other 


LuBECK  is  built  upon  ah  S  h  W  k       z 

and  Trai'e,  to  the  east  ofHnI  mh  m  n 

importance,  but  still  posses  d 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  App  h  y 

occupies  about  150  square  m  nd  n       p  p  43  000       f 

which  one-half  resides  in  th        y      T       mund     n   h    B  h  p- 

ping  port.     Regular  steam  es    b    h  d  b 

and  St.  Petersburg,  and  otl      p 

Frankport-on-the-Mby  p       90    q  are   m  f  y      nd 

contains  60,000  or  70,000    nhnT  yfindnnh 

right  bank  of  the  Meyn,  20  m  fl     n      w  h    h     Rh 

It  is  the  capital  of  the  Germ  nC        d  n      d        d  h    V 

chief  executive  of  the  emp  T        n  h  h  y 

undergone  great  improvem  e  f      fi  h  een  leve  led,  and 

their  site  converted  into  promenades.  The  suburbs  are  adorned  with  splen- 
did villas  ;  and  the  river  is  lined  with  capacious  open  quays,  which,  in  some 
places,  are  as  highly  ornamented  as  those  of  the  Seine  at  Paris.  Frankfort  en- 

i'oys  considerable  trade,  and  its  two  annual  fairs  are  still  much  frequented. 
t  has  long  formed  a  favorite  centre  of  the  banking  transactions  of  Germany  ; 
and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  in  Frankfort  a  central  bank  for  all  Germany. 
The  town  house  contains  the  hall  in  which  the  emperor  used  to  be  elected 
by  the  delegates  of  the  electors ;  and  the  original  of  the  famous  charter  called 
the  Golden  Rule,  granted  by  Charles  IV.  in  1355,  to  regulate  the  mode  of 
electing  the  emperor,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  provinces  and  states 
of  the  empire,  is  still  preserved  entire.  The  emperors,  after  election,  used 
to  make  their  public  entry  into  Frankfort,  and  were  crowned  in  the  Dom- 
kirk,  or  cathedral,  which  still  exists.  Population  about  40,000,  including 
5,000  Jews.  The  executive  government  of  the  city  is  invested  in  a  senate 
of  43  members,  from  whom  are  chosen  every  two  years,  two  burgomasters. 
The  legislative  assembly  is  composed  of  85  citizens,  elected  annually,  and 
a  permanent  commission  of  60  members  superintends  the  finances  of  the 
state.  The  Jews,  though  enjoying  otherwise  equality  with  Christians,  can- 
not vote  at  elections,  or  hold  any  public  office.  Water  from  the  mountains 
is  copiously  supplied  to  the  city  through  a  subterraneous  aqueduct. 

Hamburg,  the  greatest  commercial  city  in  Germany,  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  70  mdes  from  the  sea.  The  old  town  is  a  dirty,  gioomy 
place,  but  the  new  town  presents  a  very  different  appearance.  None  of  the 
public  buildings,  however,  are  remarkable.  The  Stadt-Haus  is  a  large 
and  heavy  structure ;  and  the  Borsenhall,  bank,  admiralty,  though  well 
suited  for  their  respective  purposes,  exhibit  nothing  striking  in  their  archi- 
tecture. The  finest  church  is  that  of  St.  Michael,  which  has  a  tower  460 
feet  high.  The  river,  opposite  the  city,  is  divided  into  several  channels, 
with  intervening  islands  ;  communication  is  kept  up  by  steam  ferries.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  senate  of  36  members,  four  of  whom  are  burgo- 
masters ;  four  syndics,  one  prothonotary,  one  keeper  of  the  records,  and  two 
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secretaries— all  chosen  by  the  citizens,  who  are  formed  for  this  purpose  into 
five  orders  or  classes.  Justice  is  dispensed  by  tliree  graduated  courts— an- 
pea!  lying  from  the  lowest  to  the  higher.  The  revenue  is  derived  from  irn- 
ports,  taxes,  and  a  light  customs'  duty,  and  amounts  annually  to  about 
$750,000.  The  import  trade  of  Hamburg  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  foreign 
vessels,  and  from  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  riyer  of  500  miles 
the  city  enjoys  prodigious  inland  trade,  and  is  necessarily  the  entrepot  for 
a  great  part  of  Eastern  Prussia,  Saxony  and  other  adjacent  states  Manu- 
factures of  various  kinds  also  employ  the  citizens.  Schools  and  charitable 
mstitutions  are  weJl  supported  ;  and  the  theatres,  of  which  there  are  both 
German  and  French,  provide  ample  means  for  inteilectual  recreation  Since 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  in  1814,  Hamburg  has  more  than  doubled  its 
population,  which  is  now  about  150,000.  The  burgesses  are  divided  into 
two  classes :  the  one  class,  the  hereditary  or  active  burghers  enjoy  certain 
rights  and  privileges,  while  the  others  are  restricted  to  certain  prescribed 
branches  of  industry,  and  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax.  Strangers 
pay  higher  duties  than  the  burghers,  and  cannot  hold  real  estate  in  their 
own  name.  J«ws  axe  allowed  to  possess  houses  in  certain  quarters,  but 
enjoy  none  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Hamburg  owes  its  independence  to 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  its  neighbors,  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Prussia  nei- 
ther of  whom  will  consent  to  the  other  getting  so  rich  a  prize,  though  they 
both  covet  it.  Uuxhaven,  with  800  inhabitants,  and  Ritzebuttd  with  J  600 
are  s  tuated  m  a  small  territory  belonging  to  Hamburg  on  the  sea-coast' 
ou  de  tie  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  former  is  noted  for  sea-bathing  its 
gl  h  se  and  its  harbor,  from  which  steamships  and  packets  sail  resu- 
la  ly   o  Harwich,  Amsterdam,  London,  and  other  places. 

Breb  en  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Hanseatio  League,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Wumme  with  the  Weser,  about  50  miles  from  the  sea 
It  cons  bts  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Weser  :  the 
for  ner  s  gloomy  and  Dutch ;  but  the  latter  contains  some  elegant  build- 
ngs  1  he  Dom-kirk,  or  cathedral,  is  reserved  fi>r  the  Lutherans,  and  the 
Calvinists,  who  form  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  have  four 
parish  churches.  The  government  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
council,  the  members  of  which  are  all  Calvinisfs-the  Lutherans  being  ex- 
eluded  not  only  from  the  council,  but  also  from  civic  employments  This 
council  governs  the  state,  regulates  commercial  affairs,  and  even  dispenses 
justice  ;  but  matters  of  great  importance  are  referred  to  a  council  of  elders 
and  of  the  principal  citizens,  who  thus  form  a  kind  of  legislative  assembly 
Bremen  has  several  flourishing  manufactures  of  linens,  cloths,  hats,  worsted 
stockings,  tobacco,  oil  and  glass.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  beer,  and  its  susar- 
refaneries,  but  its  wealth  and  importance  depend  more  on  its  immense  com- 
merce than  on  its  manufacturing  industry.  Next  to  Hamburg  it  is  the 
greatest  entrepSt  of  German  trade.  In  the  small  territory  belon|in2  to  the 
town  there  are  the  burgh  of  Vegesack,  which  forms  the  harbor  of  Bremen 
and  d5  villages ;  but  large  vessels  stop  at  Braacke..  about  halfway  down  the 
^^.mn  rt  P?^;"'^"'^"  "^  t'le  «'>»■'*  is  about  42,000,  and  of  the  state 
t.O,UUU.  The  citizens,  some  few  years  ago,  purchased  from  the  kintr  of 
Hanover  a  piece  of  ground  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  38  miles  below 
Bremen  on  which  they  have  constructed  Bremenhafin,  already  a  solidly 
built  and  flourishing  town.  Here  the  Weser  is  so  deep  that  the  largest 
ships  may  reach  this  new  port  in  safety.  Bremenhafen  is  the  German  depfit 
of  the  United  States'  Ocean  Mail  Steam-ships,  which  sail  from  New- York 
monthly,  touching  at  Southampton,  both  coming  and  going 
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Uncertainty  overclouds  the  early  periods  of  German  history,  and  fable  too 
often  supplies  the  place  of  authentic  narrative.  All  that  we  know  is  that 
It  was  peopled  in  very  remote  times,  but  nothing  is  more  problematical' than 
the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  country  whence  they  came  Ancient 
authors  confound  them  under  the  several  names  of  Celts,  Scythians  and 
Celto-Sojthians.  However  this  may  be,  we  learn  from  Tacitus  that  the 
ancient  Germans  were  noble,  magnanimous,  and  beneficent,  employinff 
their  arms  rather  to  repel  invasion  than  to  spread  into  other  countries  b% 
conquest.  Inspired  with  a  natural  love  of  liberty,  they  nobly  withstood  the 
Roman  power,  even  in  its  greatest  height.  At  this  period,  the  Germans 
were  formed  into  a  vast  number  of  small  communities  under  chiefs  but  in 
other  respects  united  for  mutual  defence  and  protection.  Nothing  could  be 
more  detestable  to  this  people  than  to  view  the  aggressions  of  Rome  and 
hence  arose  wars  between  them  and  the  Romans.  The  result  was  the  an- 
nexation of  a  great  portion  of  Germany  as  a  Roman  province.  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  soon  regained  their  liberty,  and  made  ample  reprisals  on 
their  conquerors.  In  the  sixth  century  Germany  was  invaded  by  the  Franks 
whose  power  gradually  increased  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who  com- 
pleted the  conquest  in  800,  and  added  it  to  his  empire.  His  successors 
however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honor  of  the  throne  founded  by  their  great 
ancestor,  for  in  888  the  states  assumed  their  original  independence  and 
placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  Arnolph,  king  of  Bohemia  ■'  and 
from  this  period  to  1806,  Germany  was  considered  as  an  elective  monarchy 
The  princes  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  and  Suabia,  have  successively  swayed 
the  imperial  sceptre,  but  in  1440  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Hapsborff  with 
which  It  reposed  till  1800,  except  for  a  short  period  after  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.,  when  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  placed  on  the  throne 

Prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  1806,  Germany  was  parcelled  out 
among  nearly  300  sovereign  princes  or  principalities,  including  in  that 
number  50  free  imperial  cities,  and  these  were,  for  certain  purposes  ar- 
ranged into  NINE  Circles,  viz.  r  Siiabia,  Bavaria  and  Austria  in '  the 
south;  Franconia  in  the  centre;  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Lower  RMite 
lying  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  and  extending  eastward  to  the  Weser  ■  and 
Westphalta,  Lower  Saxony,  and  Upper  Saxony,  in  the  north.  Besides 
these,  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia  were  included  in  the  limits  of  the 
empire,  but  as  they  belonged  exclusively  to  the  emperor  himself,  they  were 
not  included  in  any  of  the  administrative  circles,  which  were  established 
lor  the  benefit  and  regulation  of  the  minor  princes.  The  electors  or 
princes,  who  had  the  privilege  of  electing  the  kaiser  or  feudal  cKefof'the 
empire,  were  :— the  three  archbishops  ot  Ma  nz  Tre  es  and  C  Ian  e  the 
king  of  Bohemia;  the  duke  of  Bavar  a  the  pfalzgrat  or  count  palat  ne 
of  the  Rhine;  the  duke  of  Saxony;  tie  margra  e  of  Brandeni  urg  the 
duke  of  Brunsw.ck-Luneburg  (Hanover)  and  the  la  d  ra  e  f  Hessen- 
uvu  .^''^^«l^<^to"l  <"  princely  d  gn  ty  of  the  arc  hb  shops  las  been 
abolished,  ThekingofBohemianowtakestlettle  f  En  i  eror  of  Austr  a  ■ 
the  king  of  Bavaria  represents  the  elector  and  also  the  pfalzgraf  of  the 
Rhine  ;  the  elector  of  Saxony  is  now  king ;  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg 
IS  king  of  Prussia ;  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg  is  king  of  Hanover 
and  the  andgrave  of  Hesse n-Cassel  remains  landgrave  still,  but  retains  his 
title  oi  elector,  though  the  privilege  of  that  dignity  no  longer  exists. 

Ihe  other  sovereign  states  were  nearly  all  swept  away  by  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  some  of  them  were  entirely  abolished ;  the  ecclesia.t.cal 
principalities  were  secularized  ;  and  a!!  the  imperial  free  towns  except  &»« 
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were  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  neighboring  princes.  The  secular 
princes  of  the  empire,  except  the  few  who  have  been  allowed  to  retain  their 
sovereignty,  have  been  mediatised,  that  is,  deprived  of  their  sovereignty  and 
subjected  to  other  princes ;  and  of  these,  some  possess  larger  estates  than 
their  more  fortunate  brethren,  enjoying  their  revenues  without  the  troubles 
attached  to  royalty.  Of  the  mediatized  princes  the  most  wealthy  are ; — 
Prince  Esterhazy,  whose  state  is  now  subject  to  Bavaria,  and  who  derives 
about  $900,000  a  year  from  three  square  miles  of  territory,  and  less  than 
900  people;  the  Prince  of  Thurn  and  Tasis  (annexed  to  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
burg,  and  Hohenzollern,)  who  has  a  revenue  of  $950,000,  and  the  monopoly 
of  post-routes ;  the  Duke  of  Aremberg,  (now  subject  to  Hanover  and  Prus- 
sia,) who  has  $375,000,  &c. ;  and  others,  to  the  number  of  99,  whose 
former  states  on  the  aggregate  covered  only  7,036  square  miles,  and  contained 
a  population  of  about  980,000  ;  and  as  these  princes  still  retain  the  revenues 
of  these  states,  no  less  a  sum  than  ^1,130,000  sterling,  or  five  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars,  are  annually  drawn  from  the  German  laborer  de  jure 
divino!     Such  is  Germany  to-day. 

The  revolution  which  broke  out  in  Paris  in  February,  1848,  was  not 
confined  to  that  city,  but  spread  widely  over  Europe,  bearing  along  on  its 
wings  the  great  democratic  idea.  The  states  of  Germany  were,  perhaps, 
more  immediately  moved  than  those  of  the  extremes  of  Europe,  and  great 
changes  have  been  made  in  almost  every  government  of  the  country ;  and 
the  empire,  modified  however  in  its  forms,  has  been  materially  revived 
under  the  sanction  of  the  National  Diet,  at  Frankfort,  and  Arch-Duke 
John,  of  Austria,  called  to  the  chief  executive  oflice.  The  Diet  is  yet  in 
session,  (December,  1848 ;)  and  it  is  probable  that  before  rising,  it  will  enact 
lavfs  for  the  guidance  of  the  general  government,  and  establish  a  fair  im- 
perial constitution,  giving  to  the  people  those  rights  they  have  through  ages 
sought  to  obtain  from  the  hands  of  their  several  princes.  The  unity  of 
Germany  must  raise  the  country  in  the  scale  of  nations. 


THE  EMPIRE  OP  AUSTRIA. 

This  great  empire  is  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  between  the 
parallels  of  42°  and  51°  north,  and  between  8°  30'  and  26°  30'  west  longi- 
tude. The  configuration  is  irregular,  but  the  territory  forms  a  very  com- 
pact mass,  embracing  a  great  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  and  containing  a 
heterogeneous  assemblage  of  tribes  and  nations,  which  differ  from  each  other 
in  language,  manners,  laws,  religion,  and  degree  of  civilization.  Its  great- 
est length  is  about  860  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  exclusive  of  Dalma- 
tia,  about  492  miles;  the  area  of  the  whole  being  estimated  at  257,368 
square  miles.  The  frontier  line,  which  is  mostly  marked  by  natural  boun- 
daries, extends  upwards  of  4,250  miles,  of  which  less  than  80  miles  is  sea- 

The  Austrian  empire  comprises  six  kingdoms, viz; — Hungary,  withScla- 
vonia  and  Croaiia ;  Bohemia,  Galicia,  and  Lombardy  and  Venice  ;  the 
Principality  of  Transylvania  ;  the  Duchy  of  Styria ;  the  Margraviate  of 
Moravia  :  and  the  County  of  Tyrol.  The  city  of  Cracow  also  forms  a 
portion    f  the  empire,  having  been  seized  upon  by  the  Emperor,  in  1846, 
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with  the  consent  of  the  protecting  powers.  For  administrative  purposes, 
however,  these,  exclusive  of  Cracow,  are  arranged  into  J5  great  provinces, 
the  general  statistics  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  annesed  table; 
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The  aspect  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  the  limits  of  Germany, 
has  been  alluded  to  in  a  former  section.  The  remaining  portions  will  be 
treated  of  when  we  notice  the  topography  of  the  several  regions.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  various.  The  countries  in  the  north,  including  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, Galicia,  &c.,  have  a  climate  resembling  that  of  the  north  of  France ; 
and  the  agricultural  products  are  very  similar.  The  middle  region  compre- 
hends Upper  andLower  Austria,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  &c,,  and  has  amilder 
climate,  and  in  many  parts  vines  and  maize  are  cultivated.  In  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  aad  the  Illyrian  coast,  the  winters  are  short,  and  the  soil  productive 
of  the  finest  of  fruits,  oil  and  wine.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  the 
influence  of  altitude  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the  several  regions  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  extensive  tracts  adjacent  to  the  Carpathians,  and  the 
lofty  barriers  between  Bohemia  aad  Moravia,  partake  of  all  the  rigor  of  the 
north,  while  Galicia  and  the  interior  of  Bohemia,  though  lying  north  of  these, 
are  considerably  warmer.  The  average  fall  of  rain  is  much  greater  in  the 
mountains  than  on  the  plains.  In  Vienna  and  the  low-lying  tracts,  98  in- 
ches are  a  frequent  average ;  but  in  the  mountains  the  average  often  amounts 
to  40  inches  and  upwards.  More  than  a  third  of  the  productive  soil  of  the 
empire  is  said  to  be  occupied  by  forests. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  empire  may  be  arranged  under  five 
classes,  viz; — I.  Sclavonians,  comprising  more  than  half  the  whole  popula- 
tion, and  subdivided  into  several  distinct  races,  as  the  Tschekkes  of  Bohe- 
mia, the  Slowacks  of  Moravia  and  Hungary  ;  the  Poles  of  Galicia,  the 
Ruauiaks  of  Galicia  and  Hungary,  the  Wendes  of  Styria,  Carniola,  Carin- 
thia,  &c.  II,  Deufseh  or  Germans,  who  occupy  Austria,  and  are  thinly 
scattered  over  the  whole  empire.  III.  Grmco-Latins,  in  the  Italian  king- 
doms, including  also  the  Wallachians,  who  form  the  greater  portion  in  the 
Bukowine,  and  are  very  numerous  in  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  the  Mili- 
tary Frontier,  IV.  Magyars,  who  are  the  dominant  races  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania.  V.  Beside  the  above,  there  are  a  great  number  of  Jews,  in 
the  west,  and  Zinganies  or  Gipsies,  Armenians  and  Greeks  in  the  east. 
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The  average  annual  increase  of  population  in  the  empire  is  about  1. 193  per 
cent.,  thus  appearing  to  double  itself  in  51 J  years.  The  populations  of  the 
above  races  may  be  tliiis  stated — Sclavonians,  18,500,000 ;  Germans,  6,000,- 
000 ;  Italians,  5,300,000  ;  Wallaohians,  900,000  ;  Magyars,  4,500,000  ; 
Armenians,  Albanians,  Gypsies,  &c,,  150,000,  and  Jews,  667,139. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  dominant  religion,  but  the  Greek  Church 
prevails  in  the  eastern  provinces.  Calvinism  is  also  professed  by  many  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  in  the  latter  some  Unitarians  or  Socinians 
are  to  be  found.  Mennonites,  Jews,  and  other  sectaries  are  to  be  met 
vfith  throughout  the  empire.  The  Uoman  Catholics  number  25,704,119; 
Greeks,  6,529,300;  Protestants,  3,536,849;  Jews,  667,139;  all  others, 
48,023.  The  military,  whose  religion  is  not  given,  numbers  464,972. 
Every  sort  of  occupations  and  official  places  ate  open  to  all  without  respect 
to  creed.  The  emperor  is  in  all  but  the  name,  liead  of  the  church,  and 
Popery  is  very  limited  in  its  influence,  and  since  the  virtual  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  by  Joseph  II.,  the  regular  clergy  have  been  subject  to  the 
secular.  The  church  services  are  now  read  in  the  vernacular,  except 
the  mass,  which  is  still  mumbled  in  Latin.  There  are  eleven  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops,  one  Greek  (united)  archbishop,  one  Greek  (schismatic) 
archbishop,  and  one  Armenian  archbishop.  The  Catholic  Church  has  be- 
sides 59  bishops  with  chapters  and  consistories,  and  43  abbots  of  richly  en- 
dowed monasteries  in  Austria,  Stjria,  Bohemia,  Illjria,  and  Moravia.  In 
Hungary  there  are  23  endowed  abbots,  114  titular  abbots,  4!  endowed  and 
29  titular  prebendaries,  and  33  college  foundations.  Transylvania  has  three 
titular  abbots  and  150  monasteries  and  convents,  and  Galicia  70  monasteries 
The  Greek  United  Church  has  one  archbishop  and  one  bishop  in  Galicia, 
and  five  bishops  in  Hungary.  The  Armenian  Catholic  Church  has  an  arch- 
bishop at  Lemberg.  The  Greek  Church  has  an  archbishop,  with  10  bishops 
and  60  deacons.  The  Lutherans  are  under  ten,  and  the  Calvinists  under 
nine  superintendanls  or  bishops.  The  Unitarians  have  one  super  intend  ant 
for  164  parishes.  The  great  principle  which  pervades  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
government  of  the  empire,  is  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  over  the  per- 
sons, the  property,  the  beneficiary  appointments,  and  even  the  spiritual 
functions  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations.  Every  person  promulgating  a 
papal  bull,  edict,  or  ordinance,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  crown, 
is  subject  to  confiscation  of  property  and  imprisonment ;  and  no  Austrian 
subject  can  be  excommunicated  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  even  by 
the  Pope  himself,  without  the  emperor's  consent.  Patronage  belongs  partly 
to  the  crown,  and  partly  to  the  bishops,  corporat'  n  and  p  '  t  '  d'  "d  1 
A  strict  surveillance  is  had  over  the  conduct  of  th    m  dn  f 

irreclaimable  immorality,  the  offenders  are  rem      d  k    d     f  n      ast 

penitentiary,  and  kept  on  short  allowance  for  a  g         p       d        1     1  f 

The  system  of  primary  and  elementary  school         aJ!   h    An  t     n    t  tes 
is  nearly  uniform.     In  the  German  portion,  the     h     1  m 

and  efficient  than  in  Hungary,  and  the  more  t    p  f   h      mp 

In  the  lowest  grade  of  schools,  the  "  Volks-Sch  1  n  t      t    n  n 

fined  to  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.     Above  th  h       G)m 

or  high  schools,  for  the  classics  and  matheraat  d       ra  1        de- 

mies in  the  towns ;  and  universities,  of  which  there  are  nine,  viz. .  at 
Prague,  Vienna,  Padua,  Pavia,  Lemberg,  Gratz,  Olmutz,  Innspruck,  and 
Pesth.  The  clergy  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  schools,  and  the 
whole  are  regulated  with  a  view  to  strict  uniformity  of  system,  and  to  their 
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1  with  some  one  or  more  of  the  religious  professions  recognized 
bj  the  state.  At  the  head  of  the  department  is  the  Hof-Studien-Commis- 
sion,  at  Vienna :  a  boird  of  lay  commisiioners  which  is  in  constant  com 
munication  with  the       g        co  and    h    h     am  nes  and     p    ts  n 

every  point  connect  d  n  p  d  m     ar 

but  has  no  legislat       pw  h  kdfhpp 

instruction  which  p        d  h        h  h  b      fi 

kind ;  the  tendency        h  It  p  of   h 

powers,  by  confinin      h  n     n  h  p  d 

of  Terbal  tuition ;  a  h  p  y 

small  amount  of  ac  g  g  b         m  h 

trines  and  opinion       h  d  h  m 

found  fo  be  ready  ft  m 

measures.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  prejudices  imbibed  with  their  early 
instruction,  the  Austrians  are  far  from  being  that  bigoted  and  alaiiah  raea 
a  priori  deduction  would  suggest, 

On  the  25th  April,  1848,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  gne  a  new  constilu 
tion  to  the  empire,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  ire  herenith  briefly 
summed  up.  All  the  countries  belonging  to  the  empire  form  one  coustitu 
tional,  indivisible  monarchy.  Nationality  and  hnguage  is  granted  to  ail 
races.  The  crown  remains  hereditary;  the  heir  to  the  throne  is  of  age  on 
attaining  his  eighteenth  year  ;  but  in  cases  of  minority  or  incapacity,  a  re- 
gency is  to  be  established  by  special  law.  The  emperor  is  irresponsible, 
but  his  ordinances,  to  be  of  force,  must  be  signed  by  a  responsible  minister. 
The  executive  power  belongs  to  the  emperor  alone,  and  he  exercises  the 
legislative  in  connection  with  the  Diet.  He  nominates  to  all  public  offices ; 
decrees  all  dignities,  orders,  and  titles  of  nobility ;  exercises  the  command 
in  chief  by  land  and  sea ;  declares  war  and  concludes  peace  and  treaties 
with  foreign  governments,  but  all  treaties  require  the  ratification  of  the 
Diet ;  and  he  has  the  right  of  pardon,  except  in  cases  where  a  crown  minister 
is  implicated.  The  entire  administration  of  justice  is  under  tiie  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  emperor,  and  all  proceedings  are  had  in  his  name.  No  law  ia 
in  force  until  sanctioned  by  the  emperor.  He  convokes,  prorogues,  and 
dissolves  the  Diet ;  but  in  the  latter  case  a  new  Diet  must  be  called  within 
three  months  thereafter. 

Liberty  of  conscience  and  of  person  is  guaranteed  to  all  citizens.  No 
arrests  can  be  made  without  form  of  law ;  and  within  24  hours  every  per- 
son arrested  must  be  interrogated  and  brought  up  for  trial.  Liberty  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  is  guaranteed,  and  the  censorship  is  abolished  ;  the  secrecy 
of  letters  is  inviolable  ;  the  right  of  petition  and  of  forming  civil  associa- 
tions is  also  guaranteed ;  and  the  liberty  of  emigration.  Every  citizen 
may  become  a  freeholder,  may  follow  any  branch  of  trade,  and  may  take 
any  office  or  dignity.  The  law  is  equal  to  every  citizen.  Judges  cannot 
be  dismissed,  except  by  virtue  of  a  judgment  given  by  proper  judicial  au- 
thority. The  laws  are  to  be  publicly  and  orally  administered.  Trial  by 
jury  is  to  be  introduced.  The  free  exercise  of  worship  is  assured  to  all, 
the  Jews  included. 

The  Diet,  which  is  to  exercise  the  legislative  functions  in  concert  with 
the  emperor,  ia  to  be  divided  into  two  chambers  :  a  Senate  and  Chamber  oi 
Deputies.  The  duration  of  a  Diet  is  lixed  at  five  years,  with  an  annual 
convocation.  The  "  Senate"  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  house, 
who  have  attained  their  34th  year ;  of  members  nominated  for  life  by  the 
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emperor  ;  and  of  ISO  membera,  elected  hy  the  pTincipa!  landed-proprietors 
from  their  own  body,  and  for  the  full  period  of  the  Diet.  The  "  Chamber 
of  Deputies"  ia  to  be  composed  of  383  members ;  the  apportionment  being 
based  on  population,  and  the  representation  of  all  civic  interests.  Each 
chamber  elects  its  own  officers.  Members  mnst  vote  in  person ;  and  any 
pledge  made  to  their  constituents  ia  not  to  hold  good.  The  sessions  are  to 
be  public,  except  in  certain  cases.  Members  are  free  from  arrest ;  must 
receive  pay  ;  but  cannot  occupy  any  other  official  station  without  vacating 

The  Diet  which  immediately  succeeds  each  new  accession  to  the  throne, 
fixes  the  civil  list  of  the  emperor  for  the  duration  of  his  reign.  The  allow- 
ances to  members  of  the  imperial  family  are  also  under  the  control  of  the 
Diet.  The  annual  authority  for  keeping  up  a  standing  army,  for  raising 
tases  and  tithes,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  state  laws,  the  alienation 
of  state  property,  the  examination  and  passing  of  the  state  budget  of  re- 
ceipts and  payments,  cannot  take  place  but  by  the  iaws  ;  and  all  projects  of 
laws  on  these  heads  must  originate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Petitions 
are  only  presented  by  members.  The  number  of  members  constituting  a 
quorum  is  30  in  the  Senate,  and  60  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Any  pro- 
ject of  law  for  the  completion,  extension,  or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tion mu-t  before  becoming  a  law  be  p  d  by  t  o-thirds  of  all  present; 
b  d       y    aae  1  m  j      y  ffi  The  government  is 

P  d  h       1       b        by        p       hi    m  s,  who,  if  members, 

h  Ehhmfildfits  own  affairs. 

I     h     d  ff'  p  1         es  for  defending  the 

f   !      p  d        h  d         h    promulgation  of  the 

II  h  d  butions.       Municipal 

bd  pddfl  1         dd  h  province.     Commu- 

I  b      d         h    p        p!     1      all    h    interests  of  the  com- 
dlsmm  yb       pae         bl  The  National  Guatd 

II  b  d  h        1       1    1     m  hy        is  subordinate  to  the 
1      b       1         d        h          b                 1         11       bl      officers,  must  swear 

fid  1   y        h      mp  h  Tl        th  of  the  army  to  the 

k  h         h        1        I 

The  present  Einpire  of  Austria  was  founded  in  1806,  when  the  Holy 
Roman  (German)  Empire  having  been  dissolved  by  Napoleon,  the  Emperor 
Francis  II.  assumed  the  new  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  imperial 
family  are  the  descendants  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  married 
Haria  Teresa,  the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
the  last  male  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  was  through  her  influence 
elected  emperor  in  1745.  Dying  in  1765,  he  was  succeeded  successively  by 
his  two  sons,  Joseph  I.,  who  died  in  1790,  and  Leopold  I.,  who  died  in 
1792.  The  latter  was  succeded  by  Francis  I ,  who,  as  already  stated,  was 
the  last  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  first  of  Austria.  Maria  Teresa  died  in 
1780,  and  was  succeeded  in  her  hereditary  states  by  her  son,  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  who  then  became,  in  right  of  his  mother,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  Arch-duke  of  Austria,  fcc.  Ferdinand  succeeded  bis  father  Fran- 
cis in  1835,  but  being  incapacitated  for  his  high  duties  by  mental  and 
bodily  weakness,  the  government  was  managed  by  a  council  until  early  in 
1848,  when  the  revolutionary  movements  compelled  the  members,  of  which 
Prince  Clement  von  Metier nich-Winneburg  was  the  most  able,  to  absquat. 
ulate,  and  the  governmental  funcl.ious  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  popular  ministry 
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On  the  25th  April,  the  emperor  and  his  ministers  promulgated  a  constitu- 
tion, the  leading  features  of  which  have  already  been  given.  The  turbulence 
of  faction  increased  from  this  time,  and  the  country  became  a  scene  of 
anarchy  and  disorganization,  nation  fighting  against  nation,  and  patty 
against  party.  Cities  were  burnt  and  pillaged,  and  ultimately  the  Emperor 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  capital  and  take  refuge  in  his  ydavonic  dominions. 
Finding  himself  jiowerless,      dubllng  pwhhdu  bed. 

state  of  matters,  he  finally     bd         d  h  n  f  h     n  phew, 

Joseph  Francis,  son  of  the  A    hd  k     F  Ch  1       ec     d  of 

December,  1848.      The  oha  f      1        1  J    l>     P    pie, 

must  be  accompanied  with       1  w!     I  this 

will  be  granted  by  the  presei         p  1  nf   m  u 

It  has  not  been   usual    fo     1     g  p  bl   h    fli      lly  ate- 

ment  of  the  financial  conditio      f  h  b  g  liy      d       ood 

among  the  bankers  and  cap  f  V  h       h  unta 

annually  to  about  130,000,000  fl     n  165    00  000       d  1        p     d  ure, 

exclusive  of  the  war  department,  to  about  87,500,000  florins,  of  which 
40,000,000  pays  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  44,000,000  the  charges 
for  civil  government,  and  3,500,000  the  civil  list  of  the  imperial  family. 
The  total  of  the  national  debt  bearing  interest  is  about  650,000,000  florins. 
The  income  is  derived  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  monopolies,  domains, 
and  Hungarian  revenue,  the  last  consisting  of  tax  on  peasant  lands,  the  tolera- 
tion fax  on  the  Jews,  bishop's  tax  for  fortresses  (!)  &.c.  The  expenses  of 
the  military  department  is  annually  more  than  60,000,000  florins. 

Austria  has  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  wars  of  the  last  and  present 
centuries,  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  her  military  resources  are  subjects 
of  great  interest.  In  the  last  years  of  the  late  war  {1814-15.)  the  numerical 
force  of  the  Austrian  army,  including  troops  of  all  descriptions,  amounted 
to  650,000  men,  but  the  peace  establishment  amounts  only  to  272,204  men, 
viz. :  cavalry,  44,970 ;  infantry,  196,377 ;  and  artillery,  including  engineers, 
sappers  and  miners,  artificers,  pontooners  and  train,  30,877.  Every  male, 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  29  years,  are  subject  to  do  duty  in  the  line,  and 
those  above  the  latter  age,  and  not  fifty,  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  Laiidwehr 
or  militia.  None  but  the  nobility  and  clergy  are  excepted.  The  Military 
Frontier  is  protected  by  troops  raised  by  the  great  land-owners  and  free  cities 
of  that  province ;  about  30,000  men  are  constantly  in  the  service.  Other- 
wise, the  whole  empire  is  divided  into  twelve  military  provinces,  nearly 
coterminate  with  the  civil  divisions.  The  great  military  schools  of  the 
empire  are  those  of  Vienna,  Weiner-Neustadt,  Waitzen  in  Hungary, 
Olmutz,  Gratz,  Milan,  &c.  There  is  a  veterinary  school  at  Vienna,  and 
an  academy  for  educating  gun-smiths  at  Steyer,  in  Upper  Austria. 

The  Austrian  navy  is  still  small.  In  IS39,  the  number  of  vessels  in 
ordinary  and  in  service  were  as  annexed  : 

In  Ordinary 8 5 2 l - 16 

111  Conimiaaion - 3 2 5 7 17 

Total 8  a  4  6  7  33 

and  a  nuroher  of  minor  veaaela.  Venice  is  the  chief  naval  station,  but  it  is 
the  intention  of  government  to  transfer  the  navy  to  the  harbor  of  Pola,  in 
Istria.      The  seamen  are  chiefly  Venetians,  Istrians,  and  Dalmatians  :  the 
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number  on  & 
lery  of945n 

Since  the  Inas  of  Flandeis  the  Austrian  mercantiie  nivy  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  Adriatic  ports  and  is  of  very  modern  date  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, very  respectable  and  the  IdMS  for  the  regulation  uf  the  merchant 
service  excellent  The  greater  number  of  ves  eN  pribably  two-thirds, 
belong  to  Trie-fte  the  remainder  to  Venice  Fiume  Ragusa,  and  the 
Bocche,de  Cat  ho  The  following  statement  of  the  commerce  of  Austria, 
which  includes  tiaffit.  by  land  and  sea  tor  a  series  ol  jeirs  is  derived  from 
official  documents 

Imp    I  for  E-T'""/ 

ia3I  £6°°U  J4  £7  "4    083 

1335  9  H4  j3'  8  890  323 

-    1840  11  118688  10850370 

1841  1)588  930  1    232  034 

1b42  11065-75  ID  855  907 

184a  II  142  055  10  411 395 

1844  11448  500  10  9b!  800 

This  table  exhibits  a  rapid  in  creise  in  Austrian  commerce  and  in  point  of 
fact,  the  value  of  the  export*'  amounts  to  several  millions  more — the  valua- 
tion of  silks,  &>c.,  being  made  at  considerable  more  than  50  per  cent,  below 
their  rea]  worth.  This  table,  however,  includes  the  commerce  both  by  sea 
and  land.  The  maritime  division  exhibits  the  greatest  increase,  having 
averaged  about  7J  per  cent,  increase  per  annum,  for  the  last  few  years  ex- 
hibited, while  land  commerce  has  only  increased  about  four  per  cent  per 
annum.  During  the  year  1841, 25,146  vessels,  of  847,000  tons,  entered  the 
ports  of  Austria.  In  1844, 39,094  vessels,  of  1,005,000  tons,  arrived,  being 
an  increase  of  18  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  vessels,  and  15  percent,  on  the 
amount  of  tonnage.  This  statement  shows  an  average  of  burden  of  48  J 
tons  of  the  vessels  entered,  and  the  value  of  merchandise,  exchanged  by  this 
traffic  amounted  to  ^13  Qs.  8d.  per  ton.  The  importance  of  the  Austrian 
maritime  traffic  can  only  be  appreciated  by  referring  to  the  extent  of  her  sea- 
coast,  being  not  more  than  60  geographical  miles,  each  of  which  would  he 
interested  to  the  extent  of  17,043  tons  burden,  and  ^222,845  value.  The 
duty  on  goods  imported  into  Austria,  averages  9J  per  cent,  varying  from 
3  to  50  per  cent.  The  contraband  trade  is  very  active  on  the  frontier, 
and  is  said  to  amount  to  at  least  ,^2,000,000  per  annum.  So  extensive  is 
the  trade,  that  insurance  companies  will  take  risks  at  5  to  30  per  cent,  for 
the  safe  delivery  of  goods  at  Prague,  Vienna,  and  other  places. 

The  mineral  products  of  the  Austrian  dominions  are  large.  Iron  ore  and 
steel  abound  in  the  mountains,  and  the  production  is  only  limited  by  the 
want  of  fuel  to  smelt  them.  In  all  the  provinces  where  iron  ore  is  abund- 
ant, large  fields  of  coal  are  found,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  this  mineral  has 
been  used  for  smelting.  The  iron  trade,  however,  has  been  greatly  injured 
by  the  interference  of  government,  and  none  are  allowed  to  work  a  mine 
unless  possessed  of  either  a  forest  or  bed  of  coal.  The  native  steel  of 
Austria  is  much  sought  after.  The  empire  abounds  in  copper,  zinc,  and 
sulphur,  and  various  other  metals  and  minerals  of  commercial  value,  espe- 
cially rock-salt.  The  total  products  of  all  the  mines  of  all  sorts,  in  1 837,  is 
set  down  at  the  following  amounts  :  gold,  6,005  marcs  ;  silver,  96,907  marcs ; 
qaicksilver.  3,363  cwt.  ;*  tin,  1,357  cwt. ;  cqiper,  49,092  cwt. ;  lead  and  lead 


*  Auatriao  cwt. — 193  Englieh  pounds 
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ore,  116,377  cwt, ;  litharge,  24,689  cwt.  ;  spelter,  3,707  cwt. ;  zinc,  I  717 
cwt  ;  raw  iron,  1,890,835  cwt;  cast  iron,  268,790  cwt. ;  antimony,  3,350 
cwt.;  alum,  24,189  cwt. ;  sulphate  of  copper,  4,482  cwt.;  copperas,  46  516 
cwt.;  cobalt,  9,654  cwt. ;  arsenic,  1,406  cwL;  sulphur,  19,2l3cwt.;  coals, 
5,055,948  cwt. ;  manganese,  225  cwt.,  and  graphite,  34,660  cwt. 

The  rich,  well-watered  plains  of  Lombardy  and  the  Danube,  present  the 
finest  soils  in  the  world,  and  every  portion  of  the  empire  is  well  adapted  to 
a  Tarious  agriculture.  The  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  degree  of  climate 
and  elevation,  are  ever  varying,  and  the  eye  wanders  over  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  rich  crops  of  grain,  luscious  vineyards  and  olive  groves,  inter- 
mingling with  the  iemon,  orange,  and  an  extensive  variety  of  the  fruits  pe- 
culiar to  each  locality.  The  whole  country  teems  with  agricultural  wealth. 
The  proportions  of  land  devoted  to  the  several  cultures,  is  as  follows:  land 
under  tillage,  .34  ;  vineyards,  orchards  and  gardens,  .3 ;  land  in  grass,  .17; 
forests,  plantations,  copses,  .26 ;  poor  lands,  and  lands  totally  unproductive' 
.20.  The  bulk  of  the  produce  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  peas| 
beans,  potatoes,  flax  and  hemp.  The  northern  part  of  the  empire  is  too 
cold  for  vines  ;  but  in  the  centre,  the  culture  is  extensive,  and  wine  is  sold 
in  large  quantities  for  home  consumption.  The  port  is  far  inferior  to  that 
obtained  from  France,  and  generally  the  export  of  wines  from  Austria  is 
limited  to  small  quantities  of  choice  wines,  such  as  the  well-known 
"  Tokay,"  which  is  raised  on  the  last  chain  of  the  Carpathians,  near  the 
district  of  Zemplin.  Few  persons  are  aware  how  small  a  quantity  of  the 
wines  bearing  this  name  are  the  real  stuff;  even  in  Vienna,  not  one-tenth 
sold  as  such  is  genuine;  but  it  is  said,  that  those  who  have  once  tasted  it, 
can  never  forget  its  flavor  and  body. 

Manufactures  hare,  in  the  last  and  present  ages,  received  considerable 
extension  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  They  are  still  on  a  comparatively 
low  footing,  when  compared  with  those  of  England  and  the  United  States  : 
being  conducted  in  small  factories,  the  requisite  division  of  labor  so  neces- 
sary to  perfection,  is  altogether  wanting.  Woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and 
of  late  years,  cottons,  are  made  in  almost  every  village.  Weaving,  and 
other  sedentary  work  is  performed  in  the  cottages,  as  formerly  among  the 
farm-women  of  New- England.  Linens  are  woven  in  every  province  of  the 
empire  ;  but  the  finest  are  made  in  Lower  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia. 
As  to  hardware,  the  mines  supply  an  ample  store  of  material ;  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  IS  done  partly  on  the  spot,  and  partly  in  the  larger  towns. 
Bohemia  is  remarkable  for  its  glass  works.  Hides  from  the  vast  plains  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  are  an  article  of  export.  Linen  paper  is  made 
extensively,  and  of  very  fine  quality,  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of 
the  raw  material.  As  a  manufacturing  nation,  Austria  has  one  great  advan- 
tage—the  cheapness  of  labor;  but  its  obstacles  are  great,  especially  as 
regards  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  its  distance  from  the  raw  material,  which, 
whether  landed  at  Hamburg  or  Trieste,  must  be  conveyed  by  land.  The 
inferiority  of  the  machinery  is  also  paramount.  The  general  system  of 
roads,  however,  is  very  complete,  and  since  the  introduction  of  rail-roads, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  extended  throughout  the  country,  the  facilities  of 
trade  have  been  greatly  convenienced. 

German  geographers  divide  all  the  countries  which  compose  the  Aus- 
trian empire  into  four  great  divisions,  viz  :  the  German  provinces  the 
Polish  provinces,  the  Hungarian  provmces,  and  the  Italian  provinces.  '  The 
German  provinces  comprise  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Styria  Carinlhia 
Vol.  ir,  18 
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and  Carniola,  Tyrol,  Bohemia,  Moiavia  and  Silesia,  and  the  Illyrian  coast ; 
the  Polish  comprise  the  kingdom  of  Galicia ;  the  Hungarian  comprise 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  the  Military  Frontier,  and  Dalmatia ;  and  the 
Italian  include  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom.  The  first  three  we  shall 
now  describe  ;  the  last  we  shall  reserve  for  its  proper  place  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  Italy. 


The  Archduchy  op  Austria  (Oesterreich)  consists  of  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  distinguished  as  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  and  divided  by  the  river 
Ens.  Lower  Austria  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  empire.  This 
district  contains  the  capital,  and  is,  besides,  the  seat  of  extensive  manufac- 
tures. In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  province  are  mines  of  iron,  coal 
and  tock-salt,  but  the  wealth  derived  from  these  is  secondary  to  that  of  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ens.  Here  the  various 
grains  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  in  the  warmer  situations  maize  and 
wines  are  cultivated.  Uitek  Austria  produces  large  crops  of  corn,  but  is 
too  cold  for  the  vine.  Pastures  are  extensive  both  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
hills.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  and  lumbering 
forms  a  principal  branch  of  industry.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of 
Deulsch  and  Sclaves,  but  the  high  Deutsch  is  the  only  language  spoken, 
but  the  dialect  is  different  from  that  of  Saxony.  The  people  are  almost  all 
Roman  Catholics. 

WiBN,  (Vienna,)  the  capital  of  Austria  and  of  the  empire,  is  situated  on 
an  arm  of  the  Danube  to  the  south  of  the  main  stream,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rivulet  Wien,  about  400  feet  above  the  leveJ  of  the  sea.  The  city  proper 
is  small  when  compared  with  its  suburbs.  The  strong  fortifications  which 
formerly  surrounded  the  city  have  been  razed  and  converted  into  lofty 
gardens,  which  afford  delightful  promenades  and  facilities  for  air  and  exer- 
cise. The  external  circuit  of  the  suburbs  is  14  miles.  The  streets  of  the 
city  are  narrow,  the  squares  small,  and  the  houses  lofty.  The  suburbs  are 
not  so  splMididly  built,  but  are  far  better  laid  out  and  more  elevated. 
Within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  city,  which  may  be  walked  around  in  50 
minutes,  is  contained  every  object  of  interest  or  importance— the  palace, 
the  offices  of  government,  the  residences  of  the  higher  classes,  the  best 
shops,  the  public  museums,  libraries  and  galleries,  and,  with  one  exception, 
all  the  good  hotels.  The  "  Kaiser-Buvg,"  or  Imperial  Palace,  an  immense 
building  of  irregular  form,  presents,  nevertheless,  a  rare  magnificence  and 
beauty  of  architecture.  The  churches  are  splendid  in  their  grey  habiliments 
of  centuries,  Vienna  is  most  liberally  supplied  with  scientific  and  charitable 
institations.  The  University  dates  from  1237,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe,  having  43  professors.  No  city  in  the  world  can  supply  more  grati- 
fication to  the  antiquarian  and  historical  students;  the  imperial  library  con- 
tains 420,000  volumes,  and  the  museums  are  filled  with  antique  and  historical 
collections  of  medals,  armor  and  other  interestmg  objects.  Vienna  is  like- 
wise the  most  important  manufacturing  town  in  the  empire,  aud  more  than 
60,000  persons  find  employment  in  different  branches  of  industry.  The 
theatres,  the  opera,  the  restaurateurs,  are  all  excellent.  The  streets  are 
crowded  with  an  active,  bustling  population,  and  the  police  regulations  are 
admirable.  Vienna  has  been  the  scene  of  many  historical  events.  In  1271 
it  was  taken  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  11.,  and  again  by  Rudolph  I.  in 
1297.  It  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Hungarians  in  1477,  but  was  obliged 
to  surrender  eight  years  after  to  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
In  1683  it  was  again  besieged  and  closely  invested  by  the  Turks  under 
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Km  Mu,t,pha  ,iid  relieved  .t  last  only  by  llie  arrly.l  of  a  P  1   ham, 
under  John  Sobieski,  who  defeated  the  Turk,  with  great  slau.l  a      nde 
Ihejerywailaoflheoity.     The  head  of  iMuslapha  i.  .till  aihibile'd  o        „, 
allhe  amnal.     In  IS05  it  .nrrendered  to  Napoleon,  and  aiain  n  18)9 
•Her  a  short  re.istanoe      In  1848  it  became  the  .oene  of  dooe.ti     ebell  on 
and  suffered  from  the  lawless  conduct  of  the  rebels.     Six  miles    a       f    he 
city  IS  the  island  of  Lobau,  in  the  Dannbe,  where  the  French  we  e  en 
camped  for  sii  weeks  ,■  and  opposite  to  it,  near  t«  north  bank  of  he       e 
are  the  yill.ge.  „f  Aspern  Essling  and  Wagram,  where  the  deaper       b     1„ 
were  fought  which  decided  at  that  time  the  fate  of  the  Austria     Enp   e 
Population,  including  the  suburbs,  about  350,000.     Neu.laJl  is      n    d    ed 
the  l^ne.1  town  in  Lower  Austria,  and  communicate,  with  the  cap     1  by 
can^M  milesm  length.     This,  with  a  number  of  neighborin,  t  wn 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of         Id  P  p  1  t        8  000 

£t»*orLintz,  is  the  capital  of  Upper  A  d  ^000     hb 

tants.     It  communicates  with  Bohemia  by         Iw  y      A      mb       f  1 

springs  are  found  in  this  district,  som      f  wh    h         1  ghly     t         d  f 
their  medicinal  properties. 

Tirol  lies  east  of  Swhzerland  and         h    f  B  d  d 

every  direction  by  raouetains,  some  of     h    h  v  h  rrb  wh  1     th    I  „. 

ground  consist,  not  of  plains,  but  of .  ^  J  °  S"  "       »    1  w 

tbeclimateiscomparativelywarm,andth        Ip    d  ci        nd 

The  ingenuity  of  the  people  in  cuhiv.t    .  the  slopes  i.  admirable.     Water- 
tails  are  numerous,  and  serve  as  motive  power  to  machinery.     Mineral,  are 

S,  sSeS    f°'  "f"/"  .•,»■'  .pinning,  knitting  ..d'we.ving  ar.  Se 
only  species  of  manufacture  known.     The  Twole^.?  „,= ,  .Jt.. 


™i..  ■       7     — 5 ',  spinning.  Knitting  and  weaving  are  the 

only  species  of  manufacture  known.  The  Tyrole.e  are  great  sportsmen 
and  despise  the  rciraints  of  civilized  life.  The,  have  ever  been  To  ' 
«,ld„,s  and  faithful  aHherents  to  the  imperial  hou'se.     Th.T  I„g°..g' 


h/TI"fi  ""  "■'"■■'•  ""J;  •  ""''  "  "»  '»»'"  "f '!«  I°«.  surrounded 
b,  snowM,  ad  mountains.     The  town    contain,  many  line   bdlding.  and 

H  000.  The  other  towns  of  Tyrol  are  H„ll,  noted  f„,  its  salt  works  mint 
and  gymnasium,  and  Sehwaz,  for  its  silver  and  copper  mines      Trent  2 

he  Ad  s  famous  in  church  history.  In  it,  church  of  St.  Mar, 'the 
G  e  he  celebrated  council  held  its  sittings  between  1545  and  1663  It 
has  ome  .  Ik  works.  In  ,h.  „11.,  of  GrSden  carved  woodwork  is  e„e„- 
I  ,  i  "''''  ""'  ™'  '°  ""'J'  «"•")'  in  E»'»pe,  end  even  to  the  United 

m„l  r  /^"'""•'l')  i>  'ery  mountainous,  hut  the  ground  becomes 
more  le  el  as  it  recede,  from  the  Alps.  There  is  a  cotrJspondin.  differ- 
ence in  tomperatnr.  and  products.  The  hills  covered  with  forest,  fre  „,ed 
f^^^,S.°d"-"lw'"  ';  "■"  l~l'n*  ""y  variety  of  g„i„,  even  maize  " 
of  tSe  ne„;i,  r  °T  ■;"""»  '""»''"'»'<'.  '-''  ''^  g'=.tl,  to  the  comfort  " 
of  the  ijeople  Co.  and  iron  are  abundant.  Salt  is  also  Obtained  in  large 
,™t  ties.  One  half  of  the  people  are  Germans  and  the  remainder  Wends 
orSclavonians.     Both  profe.s  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

ihe^™i',  h"''""',"''  •^''u*'  ™'  "  ■  ™PeM>We  torn,,  and  one  of 
the  largest  trading  cities  in  the  empire.     Population,  50,000.      Fn.M™ 

fXrl  &c      '"  °  '"'  '"'"""'^  '"».  "'  "P°"=  '"Sdy  of  its  mant 
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C.ritKTHiA  (Kainthen)  •djoins  Tjrol,  and  like  it,  coiiii>t»  of  a 
of  hi«ii  mountains,  separated  b,  narrow  vallejs,  manj  of  which  contain 
lakes  Mines  of  iron,  lead  and  quicksilver  are  here  deposited,  (^arniola, 
fKrain)  the  adjacent  province,  is  mountainous  in  the  north,  but  has  large 
and  fertile  plains  in  the  south.  Mines  of  quicksilver  are  found,  and  a 
richer  variety  of  agricultural  products  give  indications  of  a  warmer  sun  than 
in  Cariuthia,  About  one  tenth  of  the  people  are  Germans,  the  remainder 
being  Sclavonians.  The!i,t.o  seetion.  c«mpri.ethe  government  of  La,- 
back,oneofthet.o  into  which  the  kingdom  of  Illyria  i.  divided.  The 
calcieous  mountains  of  Carinlhia  and  Carmola  abound  in  caverns,  more 
than  1,000  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  noticed  in  a  region  ol  no  great 
extent  to  the  eastward  of  Hagerfnrth.  ■ .      l, 

iartasi  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria  and  has  some  considerable 

iransittrade  and  12,000  inhabitants.  Clfgafurth  is  the  capital  of  Carmthia. 
The  people  manufacture  silk  and  cloth,  and  carry  on  a  large  transit  trade. 
Population,  10,000.     NastaUl,  AMOmrg,  Vaiad,,  &c.,  are  respectable 


towns. 


The  IiLYMAN  Coast  (or  Kustenlaud,)  consists  chiedy  of  the  peninsula 
ol  Istria,  with  .  small  portion  of  adjoining  territory.  Its  surface  towards 
the  sea  is  low  and  marshy,  rising  inland  into  hare  and  rocky  mountams. 
The  fig,  the  mulberry  and  olive  flourishes  around  Trieste  ;  and  in  the  valleys, 
the  people  devote  themselves  to  feeding  .ilk  worms.  The  hills,  with  one 
eitceotion  are  rarely  above  200  feet  high,  but  are  lieaped  together  in  a 
sttanw  aid  fantastic  manner,  with  the  most  singular  and  continually  vary- 
ing forms,  eihibiting  everywhere  the  most  picturesque  landscape.  Ihi. 
territory  forms  the  government  of  Trieste,  a  second  division  of  the  kingdom 

""rSi,  situated  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  give,  its 
name  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  is  a  most  important  commercial  town. 
There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  conveniences  or  appearance  of  the 
city  The  etcbangeand  theatre  are  good  buildings  and  there  are  some 
excellent  schools  and  charitable  institutions.  Population,  about  76  000 
Trieste  is  a  free  port,  and  contains  a  royal  echool  of  n«vigation.  iiteat 
efl-orts  have  been  lately  made  to  improve  and  extend  the  harbor  bhip- 
building  is  extensively  engaged  in,  mid  the  manufacture  of  =~P.  «"">'?« 
ropewalk.  and  sugar-reSneri.s,  give  employment  to  several  hundred.  The 
city  is  surrounded  with  delightful  gardens  and  elegant  villas.  1  he  origm  ot 
TrLte  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  it  rem.med  of  litde  importance 
until  1719,  when  Charles  V.  made  it  a  free  port,  and  invited  foreigner,  to 
settle  in  it  Prom  that  time  its  trade  ha.  been  gradually  inc.emng,  and  it 
.  now  one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  averase 
value  of  the  imports  is  abont  $87,000,000  and  of  the  exports  consisting 
mostly  of  the  taW  produce  of  the  Austrian  dommions,  about  128,000,000. 
Tobacco,  salt,  saltpetre  and  gunpowder  are  prohibited  articles,  being  govern- 
ment monopolies,  and  can  only  be  imported  b,  special  license.  Trieste  has 
no  natural  ha.hor,  but  art  has  in  some  degree  supplied  the  want  by  two 
great  works,  execited  in  the  reign  ot  Man.  Teresa.  The  l^.st  of  he.e  i 
L  great  canal,  which  penetrates  the  city  1,200  feet  and  i.  110  feet  wide 
,nd  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  10  or  11  feet  water  may  safely  moor  and 
take  in  and  discharge  their  cargoes  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town,  and 
opposite  the  great  range,  of  stores  that  line  the  quays.  The  other  ,.  the 
Tere.ian-molS  a  mass  of  regular  masonry,  about  2,200  feet  long  and  60  feet 
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Wide,  carried  along  a  projecting  ridge  of  low  half-sunk  rocks,  and  termina- 
ting with  an  irregular  platform,  on  which  are  erected  a  fortress  and  light- 
house. Within  this  mole  vessels  can  lie  in  deep  water.  There  are'  in 
Trieste  two  institutions  that  have  proved  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view — the  Exchange  and  Austrian  Lloyd's.  The  Ex- 
change forms  a  central  point  of  union  for  the  whole  commercial  public. 
The  Austrian  Lloyd's  originated  in  1833,  and  is  divided  into  two  principal 
sections ;  the  one  of  whicn  employs  itself  in  collecting  every  kind  of  infor- 
matioB  on  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the  other  forms  a  steam-navigation 
company.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Trieste  are  a  number  of  towns  and 
villages  of  considerable  population,  and  engaged  in  various  callings  collateral 
with  com  me  tee. 

Bohemia,  or  Bohmen,  (the  countty  of  the  Bmi,  who  possessed  it  prior  to 
the  Christian  era,)  is  comprised  in  a  large  valley  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  lofty  mountains.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  square.  The  geology 
of  the  mountains  exhibits  a  granitic  formation,  intermixed  with  gniess  and 
other  primitive  rocks,  underlying  coal  and  red  stand-stone,  over  which  again 
are  strata  of  green  sand-stone  and  brown  coal.  Its  area  is  about  20,000 
square  miles.  The  climate  is  rendered  by  the  physical  features  of  the 
country  more  severe  than  its  latitude  would  indicate,  but  much  depends  on 
altitude.  The  soil  is  generally  good,  but  the  science  of  agriculture  is  little 
known.  The  chief  products  ate  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  hemp, 
flax  and  hops,  and  in  some  warm  sheltered  situations,  vines.  The  pastures 
are  extensive.  The  forests  are  of  great  extent,  and  large  quantities  of  timber 
are  deported  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Moldau.  Bohemia  is  rich  in  minerals  ; 
gold  is  found  in  the  beds  of  many  of  the  streams;  and  there  are  mines  of 
tin,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  arsenic,  mercury  and  iron,  the  last  being 
found  in  all  the  hills.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous.  It  likewise  produces 
several  kinds  of  precious  stones,  such  as  amethyst,  topaz,  sapphire,  &c. ; 
also  jaspar,  marble,  millstone,  and  the  koalin,  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain.  The  annual  produce  of  the  more  valuable  minerals  has  been 
stated  thus :  silver  2,400  marcs,  cobalt  395  tons,  tin  495,  lead  695,  iron 
19,732  tons. 

The  manufactures  of  Bohemia  are  very  flourishing.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  woollens,  linens  and  leather,  but  comprise  also  cottons,  hardware  and 
glass.  The  foreign  trade  with  northern  Germany  is  maintained  by  the  Elbe, 
but  with  most  other  states  by  (and  carriage.  The  roads  are  now  in  good 
order,  and  rwlroads  have  been  constructed  in  several  directions. 

The  population  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years  the  average  annual  increase  has  been  1,17  per  cent.  About  one-third 
the  people  are  Germans,  and  the  majority  remaining  are  of  Sclave  origin, 
and  named  Tchekkea  of  Czeches.  The  Germans  conduct  all  the  trade  and 
manufactures,  while  the  Tchekkes  limit  their  industry  to  agriculture.  The 
middle  classes  speak  both  the  German  and  Tchekkish  languages,  but  the 
lower  classes  use  the  latter,  particularly  in  the  more  remote  districts.  The 
Bohemians,  however,  have  determined  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  place  as 
the  public  language,  and  hive  induced  the  government  to  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  academies  and  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of 
Bohemian  literature.  The  sovereignty  has  been  held  by  Austria  since  1526, 
and  the  Bohemians  are  perhaps  the  most  faithful  of  the  emperor's  subjects. 
There  are,  however,  provincial  states,  but  their  powers  have  been  all  but 
nommah     Bohemia  contributes  full  $10,000,000  to  the  imperial  t 
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and  maintains  a  force,  regular  and  militia,  of  50,000  men.  The  Bohemian 
nobles  have  large  estates,  and  possess  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands,  which 
are  cultivated  for  their  behoof  by  the  peasants  or  serfs,  who  form  the  bulk 
of  the  population. 

For  administrative  purposes  Bohemia  is  divided  into  16  circles,  viz  ; — 
Rakonitz,  Beraun,  Kaurzim,  Bunzlau,  Bidschow,  Konigingratz,  Chrudim, 
Czaslau,  Tabor,  Budweis,  Prachin,  Klattan,  Pilsen,  Ellenbogen,  Saallz, 
and  Leitmeritz ;  and  the  Captainate  of  Prague.  Bohemia  is  governed 
directly  by  an  "  Oberst-burg-graf"  or  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Prag  or  Prague,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  situated  on  the  Moldau^ 
near  the  centre  of  Bohemia,  is  a  large  and  generally  well-built  town,  with  a 
population  exceeding  130,000.  Prague  is  divided  into  four  parts ;  the 
Alstadt  and  Neustadt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  Kleinseite 
and  Hradschin,  on  the  left.  The  Alstadt,  (old  town,)  the  original  Prague, 
contains  the  buildings  of  the  university,  archbishopric  and  municipality;  the 
principal  churches  and  public  edifices ;  the  theatres  and  all  the  best  shops. 
It  is  the  district  of  trade  and  general  business,  and  its  narrow  streets  and 
grand  open  irregular  "  Place,"  are  crowded  with  a  dense  and  active  popula- 
tioa.  The  Neustadt,  (new  town,)  separated  from  the  Alstadt  only  by  a  wide 
street  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ditch,  has  generally  spacious  and  rectangular 
streets,  but  the  houses  are  poor,  and  the  residences  of  mechanics  and  the 
laboring  classes.  The  Kleinseite,  (small  side,)  which  occupies  a  small  level 
space  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  aristocratic  district,  and  contains  the 
palaces  of  the  ancient  Bohemian  nobles,  and  on  a  lofty  ridge  rising  about 
it  is  the  Hradschin,  containing  the  vast  palace  of  the  Bohemian  kings,,  and 
several  other  magnificent  buildings.  The  principal  buildings  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  Burg  or  Palace,  the  town  house,  archiepis copal  seminary, 
military  hospital,  the  cathedral,  a  large  building  of  great  antiquity,  several 
other  churches  and  palaces,  and  the  two  fine  bridges  across  the  Moldau^ 
which  is  here  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width.  There  are  several  scientific 
and  literary  institutions,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  university,  of  great 
celebrity  in  the  middle  ages,  and  recently  restored.  There  are  also  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  various  kinds,  and  the  city  is  the  principal  depot 
for  the  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

Cartsbad,  72  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Prague,  in  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge, 
through  which  the  Tepel,  an  affluent  of  the  Egcr,  (lows,  is  celebrated  for 
its  fine  baths,  frequented  by  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  for  its 
steel  and  iron  works.  Population,  :1,000.  The  mineral  waters  rise  from 
different  sources,  and  are  all  identical  in  composition,  but  differ  considerably 
in  temperature ;  the  lowest  being  100°  Fahr.,  and  the  highest  \Q5P.  The 
waters  are  strongly  saliferous  and  contain  a  small  trace  of  iron.  They  are 
said  to  be  eminently  efficacious  in  cases  of  organic  obstructions  and  func- 
tional derangement.  The  principal  spring  is  the  'iSprudel,"  which  rises 
from  a  calcareous  sintw  formed  by  its  own  deposits. 

The  other  principal  towns  are : — Reichenherg,  a  manufacturing  place, 
with  10,000  inhabitants ;  Fravtenau,  with  3,000 ;  Landskron,  noted  for 
its  linen  factories  ;  Wittenberg,  a  mining  centre ;  Budwds,  Kntmau,  Pil- 
sen, Eger,  Ivaehimstakl,  Topjifx,  famous  for  its  baths,  Rumhurg,  &c. 
Warnsdarf,  Neuforstwald,  liirchmstand,  and  Steimckottau,  are  large 
manufacturing  villages.  Gitschin,  Hokenelbe,  and  Neuvelt,  are  also  cele- 
brated for  their  manufactures. 

Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  (Mcehreii  and  Schlesien,)  are  situated 
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to  the  south-east  of  Bohemia,  between  it  and  Iluoffary,  and  form  an  area  of 
more  than  10,000  .qnare  miles.  Most  of  the  conntry  is  coverenith 
mountains,  enclosing  fruitful  vaileys.  The  general  elevation  of  the  country 
IS  between  500  and  900  feet,  with  an  inclination  to  the  south,  and  the  waters 
are  chiefly  earned  m  that  direction  to  the  Danube  by  the  large  river  Morava 
or  March  It  is  a  most  prolific  agricultural  country,  and  has  a  dense  popu- 
lation The  majority  of  the  people  are  of  Sclavonic  origin  and  Roman 
Vjatholics,  and  lorm  one  of  the  most  industrious  nations  of  Europe  Manu 
iaelures  are  esteuswely  carried  on,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Vienna 
districts,  no  part  of  the  empire  contributes  more  to  its  commercial  prosperity 
Moravia  and  Sdesia  form  one  government,  which  is  divided  into  elo-ht 
cirdes,  VIZ.:  Brunn,  Iglan,  Znaym,  Hradisch,  Olmutz,  and  Prerau  °in 
iMoravia,  and  Troppau  and  Tesehen,  in  Silesia. 

Brarm,  the  capital,  70  miles  north  of  Vienna,  may  he  regarded  as  the 
chief  woollen  mart  of  the  empire.  The  town  is  we!l  built,  and  contains  the 
courts  and  public  buildings  of  the  province.  Population,  40,000  Silk 
cotton,  soap,  and  tobacco,  are  also  largely  manufactured,  and  at  a  village' 
about  a  miio  from  the  city,  there  is  a  large  manufactory  of  porcelain.  About 
fourteen  miles  to  the  eastward,  is  the  town  of  Amterlitz,  which  derives  its 
celebrity  from  the  great  battle  in  which  Napoleon  defeated  the  Austro- 
Russian  army  m  December,  1805. 

Olmutz,  (Holomaac  of  the  Sclavonians,)  formerly  the-  capital  is  a 
fortified  city  of  considerable  importance,  and  has  many  public  institutions  of 
great  value.  Population,  19,000.  This  was  a  city  of  refuge  to  the  emperor 
during  the  disturbances  at  Vienna  in  1848.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
towns  m  Moravia,  with  populations  varying  from  14,000  downwards 

In  Silesia  is  Troppau,  noted  for  its  cloths  and  arms,  and  for  the  fine 
palace  of  (he  Prince  of  Lichtenstein.  Population,  13  000  Tesehen  is  a 
small  but  flourishing  commercial  town,  of  7,000  inhabitants. 

AUSTRIAN    POLAND. 

This  country  is  all  comprised  under  the  government  of  the  Kingdom  op 
Galicia,  (Galizien  of  the  German— Hal iciii a  of  the  Poles,)  and  is  divided 
into  19  circles,  viz. :  Lemberg,  Wadowice,  Bochnia,  Sandec,  Jaslo,  Tarnow 
Kzeszow,  Sanok,  Sambos,  PrzmyrI,  Zolkiew,  Zloczow,  Tarnopol,  Brzezani' 
etry,  Stanislawow,  Czortkow,  Kolomea,  and  Czernowitz  (Bukowine  ) 

Galicia  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  in  its  physical  aspect 
resembles  the  rest  of  that  country,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  plains  with 
few  elevations,  except  in  the  south,  where  it  is  bordered  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  The  country  is  drained  by  the  Dniester,  the  Pruth,  and  the  San  ■ 
and  the  Vistula  bounds  it  on  the  north-west.  The  climate  is  temperate 
and  even  warm.  The  chief  products  are  grain  and  wine,  and  the  pasturage 
IS  extensive.  Agriculture,  however,  is  in  a  backward  state,  and  the 
peasantry,  uiitd  lately  serfs,  have  still  the  indolent  habits  of  the  slave.  Its 
inland  situation  and  bad  roads  prevent  exportation  from  the  country  The 
people  are  Poles,  and  though  Popery  is  the  established  religion,  most  of 
them  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  trade  of  the  country  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews,  whose  total  number  approaches  half  a  million  The 
manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  are  in  almost  as  backward  a  state  as 
agriculture.  The  Bukowine  was  formerly  a  part  of  Moldavia  and  was 
ceded  by  the  Turks  to  Austria  in  l777~-it  contains  an  area  of  3  700  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  260,000.  The  western  part,  adjoining  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  is  high  and  barren,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  in 
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general  fertile.  The  forests  of  oak  are  of  great  extent,  and  seem  to  have 
given  name  to  the  district;   "  buckow,"  Jn  Sclavonic,  signifying  nn  oak. 

Lemberg,  (Lwow,  or  Leopol,)  formerly  the  capital  of  Red  Russia,  and 
now  file  chief  town  of  Galicia,  is  a  large  and  well-built  place,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Peltew,  an  affluent  of  the  Bug.  It  has  a  university  and  several 
other  literary  foundations.  The  population  numbering  60,000,  of  which 
one-third  are  Jews,  is  distinguished  for  its  industry,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  Russia,  Turkey,  and  other  neighboring  countries. 
The  suburbs  ate  large  and  well-built,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  very 
agreeable. 

Brody,  with  22,000  inhabitants,  is  the  entrepdt  of  the  trade  of  Galicia 
with  Poland,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  Drockobtcz  is  the  third  town  in  the 
kingdom.  Czemounlz,  capital  of  the  Bukowine,  near  the  Pruth,  has  7,000 
inhabitants,  noted  for  their  industry  and  flourishing  trade.  Sochma,  with 
5,000  inhabitants,  and  WieUczka  with  6,000,  are  both  noted  for  their  extensive 
salt  mines.  The  mines  ate  the  property  of  the  emperor,  and  produce  a 
large  revenue.  The  other  chief  towns  are  the  capitals  of  the  circles,  and 
generally  bear  the  same  names. 


,on  of  the  Austrian  dominions  south  of  the  Carpa- 
1  under  the  general  name  of  Hungary.  It  com- 
prehends four  distinct  provinces,  or  governments,  viz. :  I.  The  Kingdom  of 
Hungary,  including  Sclavonia  and  Croatia  ;  3.  Transylvania ;  3.  the  Mili- 
tary Frontier  ;  and  4.  Dalmatia  and  Albania. 

The  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  {including  the  provinces  of  Sclavonia 
and  Croatia,)  has  well-defined  boundaries;  the  greater  portion  being 
formed  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  by  various  branches  of  the 
Alps,  which,  extending  into  the  interior  to  a  considerable  distance,  form 
a  number  of  beautiful  valleys,  watered  by  fine  rivers  and  streamlets, 
which  diversify  the  landscape.  In  the  interior  the  country  sinks  into  vast 
plains,  called  "  Puszta,"  which  indicate  by  their  appearance  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  that  the  whole  space  they  occupy  was  formerly  the  bed  of  an 
inland  sea,  or  of  a  great  lake.  A  ridge  of  hills,  running  diagonally  north- 
east and  south-west  across  the  country,  divide  it  into  two  great  portions. 
On  the  mountains  the  soil  is  dry  and  sterile ;  on  the  terraces,  which  sur- 
round them,  it  is  moderate  in  fertility ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
plains  consist  of  deep  sand,  easily  worked,  and  yielding  average  crops.  In 
some  parts,  however,  they  are  nearly  barren,  and  the  sand  hills  vary  their 
position  with  every  blast.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Danube,  Theiss, 
and  the  Temes,  the  ground  is  boggy,  and  much  exposed  to  inundations. 
The  remainder  of  the  plains  consists  of  a  rich,  black  loam,  of  almost  in- 
credible fertility  ;  but  is  thinly-peopled,  wretchedly-cultivated,  and  the  least 
accessible  portion  of  the  country.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the  kingdom  is  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  while  less  than  one-eighth  part  is  under  tillage,  and 
only  a  fifth  occupied  by  pastures.  The  rivers  are  : — the  Danube,  and  its 
tributaries :  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  several  others ;  the  Tisza  or  Theiss  ; 
the  Bega;  Temes;  Karasch;  and  Nera.  The  Balaton-Tava  or  Platten- 
see,  and  the  Perto-Tava  or  Neuseidler-see,  are  the  largest  lakes.  A  large 
number  of  islands  are  formed  in  the  Danube,  some  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  climate  of  Hungary  varies  considerably  with  locality. 
The  products  of  (he  higher  grounds,  which  are  cold  and  raw,  are  oats. 
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barley,  and   y  1     pi            1         h     1                             llj    I        f  I 
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valleys.  1  he  climate  \aries  with  the  altitude  but  is  net  er  extreme.  The 
mountains  are  clothed  with  vast  ftrests  and  consist  in  accordance  with 
elevation,  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  and  fir  with  other  pines 

The  northern  part  of  Hungary  is  rich  in  minea  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  belong  to  the  government.  The  products  are  gold  and  siher  in  a 
small  quantity;  copper,  lead,  antimooy  quicksiher  iron  co'il  and  salt 
The  richest  mines  are  at  Kremnit^  which  though  in  onie  degree  ex 
hausted,  still  produce  about  15,000  marcs  of  silver  ind  250  ot  gold  an 
Dually.  Coal  ia  mined  in  a  number  o!  places  along  the  Danube  There 
are  other  mines  worked,  chiefly  for  copper  tin  lead  and  zinc  but  these 
are  less  productive  than  those  of  the  north  Mineral  springs  abound  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  plains  are  soda  lakes  which  dry  up  in  summer  and 
leave  the  ground  encrusted  with  natron  Hungary  likenise  produces  pre- 
cious stones:  as  the  amethyst,  agate  jasper  Hungarian  diamcnds  and 
garnets. 

The  Magyars  constitute  the  dominant  race ;  but  there  are  various  tribes 
and  colonies  of  German  and  Sclavonic  origin.  The  aristocracy  and  nobil- 
ity are  Magyars.  This  race  forms  at  least  one-third  the  population,  and 
inhabits  chiefly  the  central  districts,  while  the  mountainous  ranges  are  left 
to  the  Sclaves.  The  Germans  occupy  the  west.  The  Magyars  are  de- 
scended from  a  tribe  of  uncertain  origin,  from  the  east  of  the  Volga,  and 
which  settled  in  Hungary  under  a  leader  named  Almus,  in  the  9th  century. 
They  are  a  handsome  and  spirited  race ;  and,  though  short  in  stature,  re- 
markably muscular.  Their  language  is  clear  and  concise.  They  are 
much  attached  to  it ;  and  have  recently  had  it  acknowledged  by  the  Diet  as 
the  public  language  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  Latin,  which,  however, 
is  known  by  all.  The  Sclaves  are  chiefly  found  in  Croatia,  and  other  moun- 
tain districts,  north  and  south.  They  are  darker  in  complexion  than  the 
Magyars,  but  well-formed  and  graceful.  This  race  is  distinguished  by 
several  names,  and  they  differ  in  their  several  dialects.  The  Germans 
form  no  inconsiderable  a  body  in  Hungary,  and  are  distinguished  as  Saxons 
and  Suabians.  The  smaller  settlers  in  Hungary  are  the  Wallachians,  the 
Macedonians  or  New  Greeks;  some  French,  Italians,  and  numbers  of 
Turks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.     The  Jews  alone,  number  about  190,000. 

The  people  are  divided  into  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasanta.  The  nobles 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which,  the  "  Magnates,"  bear  titles 
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corresponding  to  those  of  the  Peers  iit  England;  while  the  other  class, 
compriaing  the  great  body  of  the  nobles,  are  only  "  Eidelmen,"  (idle 
men  1)  or  squires.  The  Magnate^  have  personally  a  seat  and  vote  in  the 
Diet ;  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  the  Eidelmen,  who  are  entitled  to  ap- 
pear only  by  their  representatives.  The  higher  clergy  are  also  considered 
as  nobles.  The  nobility  alone  can  possess  the  free  lands  or  baronies,  and 
are  exempt  from  taxes,  tithes,  &.c. ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  bound 
to  perform  personal  military  service,  when  the  Diet  decrees  a  general  rising, 
or  "  insurrection,"  as  it  is  called.  The  estates  of  the  Magnates  are  entailed, 
and  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  with  few  exceptions ;  but,  generally,  the  es- 
tates of  the  inferior  nobles  are  divided  among  all  the  sons,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  produce  a  swarm  of  poor  nobles,  by  whom  the  country  is  lite- 
rally infested.  The  citizens  or  burghers  are  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns 
that  hold  directly  of  the  crown ;  and  their  privileges,  collectively,  are 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  nobility.  The  peasants  generally  are  serfs, 
(astrieti  gkha :)  but  as  such  their  condition  is  modified,  and  they  may  of 
their  own  will  become  burghers,  and  are  allowed  to  sell  or  bequeath  their 
farms.  These  privileges  were  granted  by  Maria  Teresa ;  but  as  a  counter- 
poise, the  peasants  are  the  only  parties  who  pay  tases,  tithes,  or  are  liable 
to  have  soldiers  quartered  on  them.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  alone 
bear  the  public  burdens  of  the  state.  They  are  also  incapable  of  com- 
mencing suits  against  the  nobles  or  burghers.  Some  districts,  however,  have 
special  immunities  and  privileges ;  and  there  the  peasant  is  lord  of  the 
soil — his  deputies  sit  in  the  Diet ;  but  with  the  noble,  he  is  obliged  to  do 
persona]  military  service,  and  also  to  bear  his  portion  of  the  public  bur- 
dens with  the  serfs.  This  class,  nevertheless,  is  the  most  prosperous  and 
happy  of  the  Hungarian  peasantry. 

Four  Christian  sects  enjoy  equal  civil  rights,  and  have  similar  legal  es- 
tablishments. These  are  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  orthodox  Greek 
church,  and  the  Protestants  adhering  to  the  two  Confessions  of  Augsburg 
and  Geneva.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people,  however,  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  are  divided  into  two  classes  ;  one  of  which  uses  the  Latin  ritual, 
and  the  other  the  Greek,  from  which  circumstance  they  are  called  the 
United  Greeks,  (i.  e.  Greeks  in  union  with  the  Catholic  Church.)  The 
Latin  Catholics  amount  to  about  5,300,000,  and  the  United  Greeks  to 
650,000.  They  are  under  the  spiritual  superintendence  of  three  arch- 
bishops and  seventeen  bishops,  aided  by  6,345  priests.  The  Archbishop 
of  Gran  is  Primate  of  Hungary  ;  and  has  a  salary  variously  stated,  at  from 
^60,000  to  ^100,000  per  annum  1  The  other  two  archbishops  have  sala- 
ries little  inferior  in  amount ;  but  they  are  heavily  taxed  for  the  singular 
purpose  of  keeping  the  fortresses  of  Hungary  in  repair,  and  at  their  death 
the  king  appropriates  to  himself  the  greater  part  of  that  they  have  accumu- 
lated during  their  lives.  The  Orthodox  Greek  Church  numbers  about 
1,500,000  adherents;  and  is  under  one  archbishop  and  seven  bishops,  with 
3,123  pastors,  and  2,781  lay  ecclesiastics,  a  species  of  monastic  order. 
The  Protestant  Reformed  Church,  on  the  Geneva  model,  includes  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1,250,000,  almost  wholly  Magyars,  who  are  under  the  four 
superintendencies  of  Pesth,  Papa,  Miskolez,  and  Debreczin.  Under  these 
are  34  synods,  1,359  churches,  and  1,407  ministers.  The  Lutheran 
Church  consists  of  about  660,000  members,  under  four  bishops  or  superin- 
tendents, residing  at  Presburg,  Neusohl,  Oedenburg,  and  Telssholz. 
Under  these  are  35  consistories,  487  parish  churches,  and  518  i 
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i  these  there  are  a  few  Armenians  and  Mahometans.  The  Jews 
have  342  synagogues,  each  with  one  rabbi.  Each  sect  has  its  universities, 
colleges,  and  schools ;  and  education  is  more  generally  diffused  than  in 
most  other  European  nations ;  but  education  is  little  encouraged  among 
the  peasantry,  except  by  the  Protestants,  who  have  primary  schools  in  each 
of  their  parishes.  A  number  of  schools  and  gymnasia,  however,  are  main- 
tained by  the  state,  and  by  the  burghers  in  the  cities.  The  observatories 
of  Ofen  and  Erlau  are  very  respectable  institutions, 

The  government  is  a  feudal  sovereignty,  vested  in  a  hereditary  king  or 
queen,  and  a  Diet,  composed  of  the  magnates  and  ecclesiastics,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  minor  nobility,  citizens  and  burghers.  The  crown  at 
present  belongs  to  Austria ;  but  in  case  of  a  failure  of  heirs  it  is  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Diet.  The  constitution  is  based  on  the  Golden  Bull  of 
KAd         Ilddl  Ih  dhpldl  heir 

h      b      1        1     pe  y  f  Th  cu- 

blg         hk  H  1  fill  dffi  He 


f  S    &    pi  h       1     k    gd        &        Th     g  on- 

d  d        iy  by        P  1  h   h         m      1  f  ncil 

ppdbyhkgb  d  p  sue 

f         h     mp       I  d  pas    1       gh  h    H  8        Chan- 

y      V  Tl    k    g        h   p  p       d  f        1  ion 

_   h  f        mp  h       „h     f  b]  ff     re- 

sistance in  the  case  of  miagovernment  on  the  part  of  the  king ;  and  in 
1848  this  principle  was  virtually  abrogated,  by  the  emperor's  sending  into 
Hungary,  to  put  down  a  rising  which  his  own  tyranny  had  evoked,  a  large 
force  under  Prince  Jellachich. 

The  States  of  Hungary  consist  of  — 1  The  prehtes  of  the  Roman  ind 
Greek  churches.  2.  The  temporal  barons  and  magnates  the  h  gh  biihffs 
of  the  provinces,  and  the  Counts  and  independent  noble  propneiors  of  es- 
tates, 3.  The  Nobility  or  Knights  who  do  not  attend  personally  but 
choose  two  deputies  for  each  county  and  4  The  Deputies  of  the  royal 
towns.  The  purposes  for  which  the  states  assemble  are  — the  coronation 
of  a  king,  the  election  of  a  Palatine  the  admission  to  or  exclusion  of  no 
bles  or  cities  from  their  rank,  the  granting  of  subsidies  and  the  imposition 
of  taxes,  and  the  framing  of  new  laws  or  ralher  the  giving  their  assent  to 
such  laws  as  the  king  may  enact  By  the  constitution  the  states  ought  to 
be  convened  every  three  (or  fiie)  yeirs  at  least  or  oftener  if  circumstances 
require  it;  but  of  these  circumstances  the  king  abne  is  the  jidge  The 
Diet  does  not  assemble  in  regular  session  but  remims  sitting  till  all  the 
business  is  finished;  so  that  a  new  election  takes  place  for  eiery  Diet 
The  states  meet  in  two  chambers,  or  "  Tables,"  The  Magnates'  Table, 
consisting  of  the  Jst  and  2d  classes;  and  the  States'  Table,  consisting  of 
the  3d  and  4th  classes,  as  above.  The  deputies  of  the  towns  have  only  the  right 
of  speaking,  having  been  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  by  the  nobles,  on  ac- 
count of  their  subserviency  to  the  king.  But  though  the  States  meet  in 
two  chambers,  they  vote  in  four  bodies,  and  the  absolute  majority  of  those 
present  determine  each  question  in  that  body.  If  the  king  and  three  ot 
these  bodies  concur,  the  project  becomes  a  law.     Each  of  the  52  counties 
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(         ^     )  D  affairs  are  discussed  and  regu- 

n  tlie  baronial  courts.     When 
G  D  as,    m  mnions  of  the  king  states  the 

p    p  b-D  ets  ;  and  thus  these  local  legis- 

e  matters  beforehand,  and  of 
these  are,  properly  speaking, 
their  constituents.     No  pro- 
g  e  states ;  and,  in  fact,  by  the 

g  General  Diet  used  to  be  assem- 

b  m  D        g  ^  Teresa's  long  reign  of  forty 

al  never  sammoned  a  Diet  at  all, 

b  present  century  there  was  no 

g  D  8  as    ssemhled  regulariy  since,  and 

has  assumed  that  important  station  in  the  government  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives ought  of  right  to  do. 

In  revenues,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  government,  Hungary  is  a  totally 
distinct  kingdom,  and  partakes  in  no  way  of  the  general  taxation  of  the 
empire..  The  Diet  furnishes  an  army  of  64,000  men,  and  grants  for  its 
support'  the  fixed  sum  of  5,000,000  tlorins,  which  is  raised  by  a  sort  of  iand 
tax  on  the  peasant  cultivators.  To  this  sum  may  be  added  about  160,000 
fl    ■  a  toleration  tax  from  the  J  fa     t]''0  000  fl    '  d  f    m 

Ep       pal  benefices  for  the  suppo  0    00 

d        the  Zips  towns.     These  fo  m  m 

d     e     ised  in  the  several  counties  ffi 

h  al  receivers.     Besides  tlies  H       ar  som 

p        n     f  the  indirect  imperial  rev  m 

p        tteries,  &c, ;  but  upon  the 
d      d      reference  to  her  numerical 

G    man  and  Italian  provinces.     O  m 

d  ffi  f  not  impossible,  to  ascertai    an 

P  od      ive  industry  in  Hungary,  in  m 

s  Agriculture  is  not  known  as  a  m         m      m 

d     and  uncouth.     Rotation  of  B 

ar  nd  in  any  part  of  the  count  g  am 

a  iculturists  who  have   adop  m 

g        d      The  manufactures  are  al  T 

p  nufactured  are  coarse  cloth 

n     and  toys.     The  spinning  of  flat  i  m         m  , 

h     family  of  almost  every  peasant.     There  are  also  several  woollen 

but  these  produce  only  coarse  cloths,  unsuited  for  ought  except 

p  vear.     The  manufactures  of  hardware,  and  especially  steel  goods, 

ent  in  quality  but  clumsy  in  form.     Other  manufactures  have  an 

e  and  that  is  all  that  can  fae  said.     Hungary  in  fact  is  not  a  manu- 

f  country.     Of  its  mines  we  have  spoken  before.     Linseed  oil, 

p  ,  corn-spirits,  cordials,  Hungary  balsam,   refined  saltpetre  and 

pe  a,  are  the  other  principal  products  of  Hungarian  industry. 

H  n  y  has  only  one  port :  thatof  Fiume,  and,  asaconsequence,  muchof 
commerce  must  be  carried  on  through  other  states.  Austria,  that 
dernes  little  revenue  otherwise  from  this  country,  has  surrounded  it  with  a 
cordon  of  custom  houses,  where  duties  are  collected  on  every  article  that 
passes.  This  and  the  high  rate  of  land  carriage,  conspire  to  depress  Hun- 
garian commerce  and  obstruct  its  foreign  trade.     The  principal  foreign  trade 
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13  with  Poland,  Silesia  and  the  north  of  Italy.  The  port  of  Fiume  is  the  only 
outlet  for  more  distant  countries.  The  introduction,  however,  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  Danube  has  made  ihat  river  available  ;  but  physical  and 
political  hindrances  to  this  outlet  have  yet  to  be  removed  before  this  country 
can  be  much  benefited  by  it.  Hungary  abounds  in  exportable  natural  pro- 
ductions, while  on  the  contrary  it  is  in  want  of  every  article  of  manufactur- 
ing industry. 

The  inland  trade  is  more  important,  and  has  its  centre  at  Pesth,  which 
has  four  great  annual  fairs.  From  this  centre  the  trade  diverges  into  four 
great  branches,  viz  :  towards  Galicia,  Austrian  Germany,  Transyhania  and 
the  Turkish  dominions.  In  all  the  great  towns  along  the  lines  annual  fairs 
are  held,  which  are  frequented  by  vast  numbers  of  persons  from  the  adjoin- 
ing countries.  And  there  are  besides  in  Hungary  1,600  places  where 
annual  fairs  of  minor  importance  are  held.  Though  the  roads  are  bad,  yet 
great  facilities  to  trade  are  afforded  by  the  rivers,  several  of  which  are  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  The  principal  articles  exported 
are  the  products  of  the  soil  and  live  cattle;  various  minerals,  &c.  The 
imports  consist  of  colonial  produce,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  articles  for 
clothing,  and  a  few  foreign  luxuries.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is 
carried  on  through  the  Jews,  who,  from  their  command  of  ready  money  in  a 
country  where  that  commodity  is  scarce,  enjoy  peculiar  facilities. 

The  Kingdom  of  Hungary  is  divided  into  four  great  provinces  or  circles, 
and  two  independent  circles,  all  of  which  are  subdivided  into  "  vatmegye" 
{gespims,  Germ,)  or  counties.  It  also  includes  five  districts  with  peculiar 
privileges. 

Cirdes.  Names  of  Gonnties. 

Circle  OH  THIS  SIDE  OF  THE  DisuBE Pesthj  Bacs  ;  Neograd;  Bohl;  Honth  ;  Gran 

Bars;  Neutra;   Freeburg;   Trentain;  Thor 

otz  ;  Arva,  aad  Liptau 13"     ' 

eaelbarg ;    Oedenbarg ;    Raab  ;    Komom ; 


Aba-iyvar;    Saroscli;    Zemplin;    Unghvar, 

and  Beregh 10 

CiECLE  BEYOBD  TUE  Theiss Marmaroach ;  Ugotscli;  Szaflimar:  Siaboltsoh; 

Bihar ;  BeltBflch ;  Ceongrad;  Csanad  ;  Krasso; 

Temeacti,  and  Torculhall 11 

Kingdom  OF  Sclitonia ..,.. Veroeeze  ;  Possega,  and  Symiian.- 3 

KiSGDOM  OF  Cboatia Agram  i  WsraBdiii,  and  Kreuz 3 

Districts  WITH  peculiar  pbivlleges Hungarian  shore;  Jazygre  ;  (Jaazag;)  Little 

Kuraania  ■,    Gireat  Rumania,  aud    Hajduck 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  capita!  or  chief  town  of  each  of  these 
counties  is  generally  of  the  same  name.  We  will  now  proceed  to  describe 
a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

Buda  (called  by  the  Germans  "  Ofen"  (Oven,)  in  allusion  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  its  mineral  waters,)  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  As  a  town  it  has  little  to 
recommend  it,  but  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  river,  being  built  partly 
at  the  base  end  partly  along  the  ascent  of  a  range  of  low  but  picturesque 
hills,  which  open  into  a  sort  of  glen.  It  contains  the  Palatine's  palace, 
the  arsenal,  the  palaces  of  several  magnates,  and  the  observatory  of  the 
university  of  Pesth  bnilt  upon  the  Blocksberg.  The  town  is  commanded 
and  overlooked  by  the  castle,  a  grave,  stern  and  feudal-looking  pile,  in 
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which  is  deposited  the  palladium  of  Huagary,  the  crown  consecrated  by 
Pope  Sylvester,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  King  St.  Stephen,  A.  D.  1000. 
Buda  communicates  by  a  bridge  of  boats  with  Pesth,  an  elegant  modern 
town,  in  a  low  sandy  plam,  built  on  a  regular  plan  with  every  attention  to 
architectura[  propriety,  and  containing  wide,  clean,  well  paved  streets, 
shops  amply  furnished  with  goods,  many  handsome  public  edifices,  and  a 
fine  quay,  which  extends  for  a  mile  along  the  Danube.  The  bridge  of  boats 
is  about  to  be  superseded  by  a  grand  suspension  bridge,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  is  $2,500,000.  FestA  is  a  fashionable  resort  of  the  Magyar  no- 
bility, and  it  is  evidenljy  the  wish  of  the  nation  to  make  it  their  capital  and 
to  support  it  as  such.  Pesth  is  also  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hun- 
gary. The  great  plain  around  the  city  bears  the  name  of  Rakos-mezo,  or 
the  Field  of  Rakos,  and  is  celebrated  in  Hungarian  history  as  the  scene  of 
many  of  those  wild  Diets,  where  all  the  nobles  used  to  assemble  in  council 
armed  and  mounted  as  for  war,  which,  indeed,  was  not  unfrequently  the' 
termination  of  their  discussions.  The  population  of  both  towns  is  about 
130,000.  At  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  Buda  is  AU-Buda,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Aquincum,  where  Attila,  king  of  the  Iluns,  held  his  court. 

Presburg,  (Posony,  Hung — Bespurek,  Sclav,)  is  a  pretty  town,  with  an 
air  of  much  cleanliness  and  comfort,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
35  miles  east  of  Vienna.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  Hungary^ 
and  is  overlooked  by  the  royal  castle  of  the  Hungarian  kings,  boldly  situated 
on  the  last  peak  of  the  lower  Carpathians.  Since  1784  it  has  ceased  to  be 
the  capital,  but  the  Diet  still  assembles  there,  and  the  solemn  inauguration  or 
coronation  of  the  king  takes  place  upon  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
possesses  an  academy  or  minor  university,  and  several  other  institutions : 
has  a  bridge  of  boats,  330  paces  long,  across  the  Danube,  leading  to  some 
fine  and  shady  public  promenades ;  and,  though  much  deserted  and  falling  to 
decay,  it  still  contains  about  45,000  inhabitants,  A  few  miles  up  the  rivet 
lies  the  village  of  Theben,  the  holiday  resort  of  the  citizens. 

The  estates  of  the  Esterhazy  family  are,  perhaps,  the  best  examples  we 
could  present,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  wealth  possessed  by  some  of  the  Hun- 
gariau  nobles.  Their  possessions  about  the  Neuseidler-See  were  first  granted 
to  them  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  in  1622,  for  the  services  rendered 
by  the  Count  Nicolaus  Esterhazy,  which  were  greatly  instrumental  in  securing 
the  Austrian  family  on  the  throne.  These  estates  are  said  to  equal  the 
Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  in  size,  and  to  contain  130  villages,  40  towns,  and 
34  castles,  and  the  annual  revenue  amounts  to  about  $750,000,  and  is 
capable  of  considerable  increase.  The  present  prince  is  the  largest  sheep- 
owner  in  Hungary.  His  flock  of  merinoes  is  always  kept  up  to  the  number 
of  250^000,  with  a  shepherd  for  every  one  hundred.  The  prince  has  long 
resided  in  London  as  Austrian  ambassador  to  her  Britannic  Majesty. 

Eszek,  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  of  appeal  for  the  three  counties  of  Scla- 
vonia,  is  of  importance  also  for  its  commerce,  and  still  more  for  its  fortifica- 
tions, and  immense  barracks  and  casemates,  said  to  be  capable  of  con- 
taining 3,000  men.     Population,  10,000. 

Affram,  or  Zagrab,  consists  of  three  towns,  situated  on  the  amphitheatric 
slope  of  a  range  of  well-wooded  hills,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  Ban,  or 
Viceroy  of  Croatia.  It  has  a  number  of  public  buildings,  ifcc.  Population 
17,000.  ^  f  . 

Fiumx,  the  capital  of  the  Hungarian  Littoral,  is  a  small  picturesque 
seaport  town.  The  new  part  of  the  town  is  buih  with  considerable  elegance, 
and  contains  several  fine  buildings.     Piume  is  a  fine  port,  and  has  several 
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manufactures,  but  its  commerce  is  very  insignificant,  being  confined  almost 
exclusively  to.rags,  staves,  corn,  and  tobacco.  It  is  connected  with  Karl- 
stadt,  in  Croatia,  by  the  Louisenstrasse,  or  Via  Ludovica,  a  superb  road  89 
miles  long,  passing  over  mountains  and  ravines,  and  formed  by  a  joint-stock 
company  of  five  individuals,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000,  The  neighbor- 
hood of  Fiume  is  delightful.  Overhanging  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle,  and  near  it  is  the  spot,  marked  by  a  column,  where  the  holy 
house  of  Lorretto,  borne  Utker  by  angels  from  Nazareth,  remained  for  three 
^ars  and  seven  months  !  It  is  still  a  great  resort  of  deluded  pilgrims, 
Buccan  and  Porto  Re  may  be  considered  as  appendages  to  Fiume,  from 
which  the  former  is  distant  about  five  miles,  and  the  latter  two  or  three  more 
to  the  south-east.  Buccari  is  an  oval,  land-locked  basin,  surrounded  by 
precipitous  hills,  with  a  depth  of  90  to  24  fathoms  in  the  middle,  and  12  at 
Its  entrance,  which  faces  S.  S.  W.  On  its  eastern  side,  at  a' few  yards 
distant  from  the  shore,  fountains  of  fresh  water  bubble  up  with  great  force, 
and  form  a  series  of  littlu  fresh-water  whirlpools  in  the  midst  of  the  salt-water 
Porto  Re  is  also  a  land-locked  basin,  with  a  depth  of  14  fathoms  at  its 
narrow  entrance,  which  faces  west,  and  is  only  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance 
oi  Buccari.  It  affords  a  perfect  shelter  from  every  wind.  The  Hungarians 
have  a  strong  desire  to  make  it  their  national  naval  arsenal,  but  it  is  too 
small  for  such  a  purpose,  and  is  absolutely  without  fresh-water. 

The  Magyars  made  their  first  appearance  in  Hungary  A,  D.  894,  under 
a  leader  named  Almus ;  and  by  the  year  900,  the  people  who  then  pos=eased 
It  were  extirpated  or  subdued  by  him  or  his  son  Arphad.  This  chief  and 
his  descendants  assumed  the  title  of  duke,  and  in  the  year  973  Duke  Geysa 
and  some  thousands  of  his  chief  people,  embraced  the  Christian  faith  Waik' 
the  son  of  Geysa,  assumed  at  his  baptism  the  name  of  St^hm,  and  for  his 
success  in  converting  hia  subjects,  and  extirpating  heathenism,  was  canonized 
after  his  death.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  Sylvester  II.,  from  whom 
he  obtained  a  crown,  the  one  so  carefully  preserved,  with  the  royal  title- 
and  thus  commenced  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  in  A.  D.  1000.  Stephen 
founded  numerous  churches,  convents,  and  schools.  He  is  said  likewise  to 
have  given  the  Magyars  a  political  constitution,  but  his  laws  are  all  lost  or 
forgotten.  The  crown  remained  with  the  family  of  Arphad  till  the  14th 
century  At  length,  in  1527,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  of  Austria,  was 
elected  king,  and  his  descendants  have  possessed  the  kingdom  ever  s: 


Transylvania,  (Siebenbergen,  G(T!«— Erdely-Orszag,  Magyar,)  lies 
to  the  south-east  of  Hungary,  adjoining  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  has 
an  area  exceeding  20,000  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  very  diversified 
consisting  alternately  of  mountains  and  valleys,  intermixed  with  numerous 
small  hills.  The  climate  is  unstable,  and  the  seasons  extreme.  The  soil 
IS  generally  poor,  badly  cultivated,  but  it  is  well  watered  and  finely  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  forests  are  very  extensive,  and  occupy 
more  than  one-third  part  of  the  country.  Minerals  are  abundant  and  as 
various  in  character.  The  gold  mines  are  in  the  south-west,  and  are 
particularly  interesting  as  being  the  richest  in  tellurium  of  any  in  Europe. 

The  people  consist  of  four  principal  races,  besides  Jews,  Gipsies,  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians.     These  are  the  Magyars,  in  the  north-west ;  Szeklers,  (Sico- 

'L  u  °  eastern  frontier;    Sachsens,  in  the  south;  and  Wallacks 

or  Wallachians,  who,  though  they  form  one-half  the  population,  have  no 
fixed  allotment  of  territory,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  central  and  eastern 
districts.      The  first  three  races  only  are  represented  in  the  Diet.     Transjl- 
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vania  has  four  established  religions,  but  the  prevailing  one  is  that  of  the 
Greek  Church,  the  tenets  of  which  are  professed  by  three-fourths  of  the 
population,  while  the  Protestants  amount  to  only  400,000,  and  the  Catholics 
to  half  that  number.  It  is  only  acnong  the  mountains  of  Szeklerfand  that 
Unitarianism  prevails ;  their  total  number  in  Transylvania  is  reckoned  at 
47,000.  The  political  constitution  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Hungary,  but 
the  emperor  may  be  said  to  wield  in  this  country  more  alwolute  power  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  his  dominions.  The  annual  revenue  is  estimated 
at  about  $2,500,000 ;  the  produce  of  the  gold  mines  at  2,500  marcs,  equal 
to  $450,000,  and  of  the  silver  mines  at  5,000  marcs,  or  $60,000. 

Transyfvaisia  contains  twenty-five  sedes  or  counties,  and  four  district, 
arranged  into  three  general  divisions,  namely : 

MAOYiJiiiNn,  (Magyarok-resze,)  divided  iuto  11  counties  aud  3  districts, 
BaKKLERLASD,  (Ss^elyek-resze,)  "5  "        -      " 

EJauseriburg,  {Koloswar,  Magy — Klus,  Wall,)  situated  near  a  gorge  of 
the  Little  Szamos  river,  ia  a  small  city,  but  of  some  importance  as  the  seat 
of  the  general  government  of  Transylvania,  and  of  the  Magyar  portion  of 
Transylvanians.  It  contains  several  colleges  and  a  Catholic  lyceum. 
Population,  91,000.  8zamos-Vji!aT  is  inhabited  by  Armenians,  from 
which  circumstance  it  has  obtained  its  German  name  of  Armenienstadl ; 
and  iforos-t^'n'W  is  noted  for  its  saltmines,  the  most  extensive  in  the  country. 
In  the  district  around  Karlshurg  are  the  richest  gold  mines  of  the  empire. 

Maros-Vasarhely,  (Neumarkt,)  is  the  capital  of  the  Szeklerland,  and  seat 
of  the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  Transylvania.  It  is  noted  chiefly  for  its  fine 
library.     Population,  10,000. 

Hermannstadt  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Sachsenland,  and  in  a  financial 
point  of  view  of  all  Transylvania,  and  the  head  quarters  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Transylvanian  portion  of  the  Military  Frontier.  It  is  also 
the  see  of  the  Greek  bishop,  and  contains  many  fine  buildings,  devoted  to 
scientific  and  literary  purposes.  Its  overland  trade  was,  until  of  late  years, 
very  extensive.  Population,  18,000.  Kronstadt,  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  country,  is  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  most  industrious  town  in 
Transylvania.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  composed  of  the 
wealthiest  Greek  merchants.  Its  inhabitants  number  36,000.  To  the 
south  by  east  of  Hermannstadt  ia  the  mountain  pass  of  Rotherthurm,  (Red- 
tower,)  through  which  the  river  Aluta  rushes  down  to  the  plains  of  Walla- 
chia,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  valleys  connecting  Transylvania 
with  that  country. 


The  Military  Frontier  is  a  long  .ind  narrow  tract  of  country,  extending 
from  the  Bukowine,  in  the  east,  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  west. 
When  the  succesaea  of  Prince  Eugene  had  obliged  the  Turks  to  cede  the 
country  to  Austria,  a  constitution  adapted  to  a  frontier  country  was  framed 
for  it,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in  force.  The  inhabitants,  instead  of 
;paying  taxes,  are  obliged  to  give  personal  service  in  the  field.  Every  man 
is  liable  to  military  duty,  and  has  assigned  to  him  a  certain  portion  of 
land,  which  is  cultivated  by  his  family,  but  the  ground  belongs  to  the 
government,  and  the  occupants  are  merely  tenants  lu  common.  They  form 
in  short  a  great  military  colony,  and  are  governed  by  military  officers.  The 
whole  is  under  a  Commander-in-chief,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  the  fortress 
of  Peterwaradein ;  but  the  fortresses  and  castles  along  the  frontier,  such  as 
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Peterwaradein,  Hermaiinstadt,  Semlin,  Brodt,  Gradisca,  &c,  are  garrisoned 
by  imperial  troops,  each  with  a  distinct  commandant  and  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion ■■ 

The  government  is  divided  into  counties,  each  of  which  is  required,  even 
m  time  of  peace,  to  keep  under  arms  two  batallions  of  1,900  men,  while  in 
time  of  war  the  levy  is  increased  to  four  battalions,  and  in  case  of  emergency 
the  emperor  has  the  right  to  order  out  the  whole  male  population.  If  these 
troops  are  marched  off  to  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  the  old  men  and  boys  perlbrm 
the  frontier  duty.  Every  man  in  his  turn  is  obliged  to  take  the  ont-post 
upon  the  frontier,  along  the  military  cordon,  established  to  protect  the 
country  against  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Turks,  and  the  entrance  of 
persons  suspected  of  the  plague.  Along  the  whole  line  guard-houses  have 
been  built,  sufficiently  near  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  when  a 
river  intervenes  they  are  built  on  pontoons.  Each  guard-house  is  large  enough 
to  domicile  twelve  men,  who  keep  a  sharp  lookout  during  the  day  from  its  top, 
and  at  night  push  forward  theic  sentries,  and  so  dispose  them  that  each  shall 
be  within  easy  hail  of  those  to  the  right  and  left.  Behind  this  chain  are 
the  guard-houses  of  the  officers,  furnished  with  bells  and  other  means  ol 
alarm,  whereby,  in  case  of  extreme  danger,  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
line  might  be  under  arms  in  less  than  four  hours.  No  traveller  can  pass 
the  line  without  presenting  himself  at  the  nearest  station.  The  consequence 
of  this  extreme  vigilance  is  that  no  commercial  intercourse  takes  place 
between  Austria  and  Turkey,  but  at  certain  points  fixed  upon  for  the 
purpose;  and  that  smugglers  and  plague  infected  persons  can  only  pass  by 
eluding  the  notice  of  the  guards  or  forcing  the  sentries. 

The  government  is  divided  into  four  generalates,  viz. : — 1.  The  "  United 
Generalate  of  Karlstadt-Warasdin,  and  the  Eannat  of  Croatia,"  divided  into 
eight  regiments,  and  including  the  towaa  of  Agram,  Segnaor,  Zcng,  Carlo- 
pago,  Belovar,  Plaskt/,  Petrinia,  and  Hoetaimeea ;— 2.  The  "  Generalate  of 
Sciayonia,"  divided  into  three  regiments,  and  one  batallion  of  "Tschaikistes," 
and  including  the  towns  of  Peterwaradein,  Semlin,  Karlmitz,  Brodt,  Old 
Gradisca,  New  Oradhca,  Tittel;—^.  The  "  Generalate  of  the  Bannat  of 
Temeswar,"  divided  into  two  regiments,  and  including  the  towns  of  Temes- 
war,  Pancsova,  Karansehes,  Weisikirchm,  and  JWeAarfm ;— and  4.  The 
"  Generalate  of  Transylvania,"  divided  into  five  regiments,  and  including 
the  towns  q( Hermannstadt,  Kesdi-Vasarliely ,  ^c. 

Peterwaradein,  the  capital,  is  a  strong  fortress,  built  on  an  isolated  hill 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  170  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Buda.  It  is  a  most 
formidable  military  position,  its  batteries  sweeping  every  approach  by  land 
and  water,  and  is  so  extensive  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  garrison  of 
10,000  men.  It  communicates  with  Neusatz,  on  the  opposite  bank,  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  both  towns  contain  together  20,000  inhabitants.  Semlin 
occupies  (he  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  and 
is  one  of  tliose  localities  which  nature  herself  has  marked  out  for  a  town.  Il 
IS  a  mean  and  dirty  looking  place,  however,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh. 
It  is  no  longer  fortified,  but  contains  a  quarantine  establishment,  as  a 
protection  from  the  plague.  The  increase  of  steam  navigation  on  both  the 
rivers,  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  make  Semlin  one  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial towns  of  Hungary.  Karlomtz,  7  or  8  miles  south  of  Peterwaradein, 
is  a  considerable  town  of  6,000  inhabitants.  Tiltel,  on  the  Theiss,  not  far 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  has  several  ship-yards,  and  was  for 
merly  a  Roman  station.  Orsova,  on  the  border  of  Wallachia,  is  a  steam 
boat  and  quarantine  station  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  channel  of  the 
Vol.  II.  19 
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. .  Zara,  Nona.  &c . . Arbe,  Pago,  Grossa,  Ooronata,  Mortero,  Zuri. 

arAi.iiinj Spalatro,  Tran,  &c Biia,  Bfazza,  Lesina,  Lissa,  Snha,  Torcola. 

Ba-ousji. Eaguaa,  Slaguo,  &c Curzola,  Meleda,*  Lagosto,  Giupana,  Mezzo. 

CArrABO OaKaro,  Perasto,  &e 

Zara,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  on  a  strait  formed  by  the 
island  Ugliano  and  the  mainland.  It  is  important  for  its  industry,  commerce, 
fortifications  and  harbor.  It  possesses  a  central  seminary  for  the  ecclesias- 
tics of  Dalmatia,  a  lyceuia,  a  gymnasium,  a  college,  a  school  of  midwifery, 
and  about  5,000  inhabitants,  Sabenico  is  a  small  seaport  with  extensive  fish- 
eries, and  is  noted  from  several  grand  buildings  audits  ancient  civilization. 

Spalatro  is  the  most  populous  and  commercial  town  in  Dalmatia,  and  has 
a  good  harbor.  Population,  8,000.  The  circuit  of  the  town  corresponds 
yith  the  wails  of  the  palace  built  by  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  when  he  took 
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Empire  as  the  "  Bocche  de  Cattaro." 

Dalmatia  formed,  from  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century  down  to 
1419,  a  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  It  now  passed  under  the 
away  of  the  Venetians.  During  the  16th  and  I7th  centuries  this  country 
was  the  seat  of  constant  warfare  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians,  until  it 
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was  finally  conquered  by  the  former,  who  held  it  till  1737,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Austria.  In  1805  Austria  gave  up  Dalmatia  to  the  French  who 
luoorporated  it  mfo  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Napoleon  made  it  a  duchy,  and 
conferred  the  title  of  Duke  of  Dalmatia  on  Marshal  Soult.  On  the  down 
laJI  of  Napoleon  it  reverted  to  Austria. 


en A cow. 


7  "-;  'r; --.of  the  ancient  Kmgdom  of  Poland,  as  before  stated, 

......  length  been  seized  upon  by  Austria,  but  whether  it  has  been  annexed 

to  Ualicia  or  still  remains  a  separate  territory,  is  not  well  understood  The 
city  of  Crac(yw  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  in  a  beautiful  valley 
It  has  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  irregular  arid 
lil-payed  Its  cathedral,  regarded  as  the  finest  and  most  interesting  church 
ot  l-oland,  contains  the  tombs  of  the  kings  and  great  statesmen  of  the  king 
dom,  from  Boleslaus  the  Frisian,  and  Casimir  the  Just,  to  Joseph  Poniatow- 
ski  and  Thaddeus  Kosciusko.  The  ancient  royal  castle  was  for  some  time 
occupied  as  barracks,  and  is  now  possessed  in  part  by  a  benevolent  society  ; 
aJid  the  bishop  s  palace  is  at  the  present  the  finest  in  the  city.  The  univer- 
sity IS  one  of  the  moat  ancient  in  Europe,  and  possesses  a  rich  library  and 
botanic  garden.  Population  about  25,000.  Cracow  communicates  with  its 
suburb  Podgorza,  in  Galicia,  by  a  bridge  across  the  Vistula. 

As  a  republic,  Cracow  was  governed  by  a  senate  of  twelve  members,  with 
a  president  elected  every  two  years,  and  a  legislature  or  assemblv  of  deputies 
chosen  by  the  communes.  The  former  exercised  the  executive  power 
1  he  area  of  the  territory  of  Cracow  is  493  square  miles,  and  its  population 
about  120,000.  The  inhabitants  have  always  been  jealous  of  their  liberties 
and  It  was  owing  to  their  abetting  sedition  among  their  brethren  of  Galicia' 
that  their  guaranUed  independence  was  seized  upon  in  1846. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA. 

This  kingdom,  lying  between  49°  ind  560  north  latitude  and  6°  and 
Zi  east  longitude,  consists  of  several  detached  portions  separated  at  wide 
intervals  by  other  states.  No  exact  estimate  can  bp  formed  >f  its  lengtn 
and  breadth  ;  but  a  line  drawn  between  the  e  stern  and  western  extremities 
measures  about  790  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  measures  42(1  miles  in 
which  limits  IS  comprised  an  area  of  107  S55  square  miles  The  bounda 
ries  are  : — the  Baltic  Sea,  Mechlenburg  jnd  Hanoi  er  on  the  north  Rus- 
sia on  the  east ;  the  Austrian  Empire,  the  Sax  n  Stat  i  the  Hessian  staters 
Bavaria  and  France,  on  the  south;  and  France  Belcr  n  and  H  Hand  m 
the  west. 

The  German  portion  of  Prussia  having  been  already  de  eribed  it  \  un 
necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  stated  in  respect  to  the  general  aspect  of 
that  division  of  the  country.  The  western  or  detached  portun  extends  a  I  ono 
both  sides  of  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  the  eastern  portion  comprises  a  portion  of  thai 
vast  plain  which  extends  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  There 
are,  however,  considerable  inequalities  in  the  soil  and  surface.  The  greater 
part  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  generally  level,  and  often  covered  with  lientha; 
and  there  are  many  sandy  plains,  which,  on  account  of  the  expense  it 
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would  entail  to  bring  them  into  cultivation,  must  forever  lie  profitless  to 
agriculture  East  Prussia  abounds  with  lakes  and  morasses,  and  nearly 
o^e-ionrth  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  is  still  covered  by  forests. 
Only  certain  portions  near  the  rivers  and  other  peculiar  situations,  can  be 
considered  as,  lertile,  or  even  tolerable  soils.  The  most  productive  corn 
land  IS  in  the  vicinity  of  Tilsit ;  and  some  other  parts  of  East  Prussia,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Posen,  are  also  productive.  The  whole  central  ponipti 
of  West  Prussia,  along  the  Vistula,  is  an  excellent  corn  country,  bilesia, 
to  the  east  of  the  Oder,  forms  a  large,  slightly  undulating  plain ;  but  the 
western  portion  is  more  unequal,  and  rises,  towards  the  south-west,  into 
high  mountains.  It  contains  also  several  extensive  meadows  and  marshes. 
In  Brandenburg  the  land  is  low  and  sandy,  frequently  inundated,  and  a 
great  many  marshes  and  small  lakes  are  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
rivers.  This  province  is  well-wooded,  and  some  districts  are  celebrated  for 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  grain,  Pomerania  is  mostly  formed  of 
lands  gained  from  the  sea,  and  of  alluvial  deposits  ;  a  great  part  is  covered 
with  forests  and  heaths,  and  it  is  only  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes  that 
admit  of  profitable  cultivation.  In  Saxony,  Magdeburg,  and  Thuringia, 
the  soil  is  favorable  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  these  provinces  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  granaries  of  the  kin^om.  The  western  provinces  are  far 
less  fertile  than  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  Westphalia  has  little 
productive  soil,  and  the  Rhenish  districts  are  only  tolerably  fertile. 

The  Baltic  is  the  only  sea  that  washes  the  Prussian  coast ;  and  the  only 
part  of  it  that  bears  a  specific  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Danzig,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula;  but  there  are  along  its  coast  several  collections  of  water 
that  may  be  considered  as  gulfs,  bays,  or  lakes.  The  largest  of  these  are 
the  Curische-haf ;  the  Frische-haf ;  and  the  Stettiner-haf.  The  Cubischb- 
HAF,  on  the  coast  of  East  Prussia,  is  66  miles  long,  and  varies  in  breadth, 
from  30  miles  in  its  southern  portion  to  one  mile  at  its  north  entrance, 
throuffh  which  it  communicates  with  the  sea.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Baltic  by  a  long  narrow  tongue  of  land,  and  its  bed  is  so  shallow  and  full 
of  sand  banks,  that  it  is  only  navigable  for  small  boats.  It  receives  its 
name  from  the  Cures,  an  ancient  people,  formerly  inhabiting  its  banks, 
and,  indeed,  the  people  of  the  vicinity  still  call  themselves  by  the  same  name. 
The  Frischb-haf  extends  along  the  south-east  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Danzig, 
and  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  and  from  6  to  15  in  breadth.  It  commu- 
nicates with  the  sea  through  the  "  Gatt,"  a  strait  3,000  feet  wide,  but  m 
many  places  not  more  than  12  feet  deep,  and  the  inlet  is  still  shallower.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Pregel,  and  two  branches  of  the  Vistula.  The 
Stettiner-haf,  divided  into  the  Gros-Uaf  and  the  Kkine-haf.  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  and  separated  by  the  islands  of  Usedom  and 
Wollin  from  the  sea,  with  which  it  communicates  by  three  channels  or 
straits.  This  water  is  28  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  live 
miles.  The  water  of  all  these  is  perfectly  fresh,  Podzig-Bay  is  formed 
by  a  long,  narrow  tongue  of  land,  which  projects  about  20  miles  into  the 
middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Danzig. 

Rugen  and  Usedom  are  the  only  islands  of  any  considerable  size  belonging 
toPrussia.  Rugbn  lies  off  the  north-western  coastof  Pomerania,  and  measures 
30  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  breadth  ;  but  its  numerous  creeks  and  bays  give 
it  a  very  irregular  and  singular  form.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
channel,  in  one  place  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  is  partly  surrounded  with  several 
smaller  islands.     Rugen  is  generally  of  a  chalk  formation,  but  in  the  cen- 
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tral  districts  this  is  covered  with  argiJ,  sand  and  gravel,  and  in  some  parfs 
with  red  loam  of  very  fertile  quality.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly 
m  agriculture  and  caltle-r earing  Bergen  is  its  largest  village.  Usedom, 
at  the  month  of  the  Oder,  is  more  irregular  in  form  even  than  Rugen,  and 
is  partly  covered  with  hdls  of  sand,  and  with  forests,  which  contain'  wild 
boars,  stags,  and  other  animals  The  soil  is  unfertile,  and  the  people  de- 
pend more  on  fishing  than  agricultute  A  strait  800  yards  wide  separates 
It  from  WoLLiN,  a  somewhat  smaller,  but  more  fertde  island,  on  which  a 
large  number  of  cattle  find  excellent  pastures. 

The  rivers  which  run  through  Prussia,  from  the  highlands  of  Central 
Europe  to  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  form  so  many  valuable  outlets  of  com- 
merce. The  Niemen,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Oder,  the  latter  of  which  is 
wholly  within  Prussia,  are  the  largest  and  most  important.  The  Elbe  and 
the  Rhine  also  pass  through  Prussia,  but  debouch  from  other  states.  In 
many  parts  the  rivers  have  been  joined  together  by  canals,  so  as  (o  furnish 
a  more  complete  means  of  transportation  from  place  to  place,  aad  a  more  di- 
rect communication  with  the  ocean.  The  number  of  lakes  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed 1,000 ;  but  few  are  more  than  from  10  to  20  miles  in  length.  These 
occur  chiefly  in  East  and  West  Prussia,  and  Brandenburg,  Many,  how- 
ever, have  been  embanked,  and  the  land  reclaimed.  They  supply  vast 
ijuantities  of  fish. 

The  climate  is  generally  temperate  and  healthy,  but  many  natural  causes 
except  localities  form  this  statement.  On  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  the 
winters  are  severely  cold,  and  the  weather  changeable,  raw  and  foggy.  The 
interior  is  milder  and  less  variable.  Silesia  suffers  much  from  rainy  autumns 
and  snowy  winters,  and  owing  to  the  dense  forests  and  elevation  of  the 
ground,  the  southern  districts  are  exposed  to  long  and  severe  winters.  The 
Westphalian  and  Rhenish  provinces  partake  of  the  general  climateof  that  part 
of  Germany  in  which  they  are  situated.  Varying  but  little  from  the  peculi- 
arities of  Germany,  indeed,  western  Prussia  may  be  aaid  to  have  the  same 
vegetables  and  animals  with  other  parts  of  that  confederation. 

The  Germans  form  the  preponderating  race  in  the  kingdom ;  but  in  Sile- 
sia, Posen,  and  the  Prussias,  the  people  are  of  Sclavonic  origin,  and  speak 
various  dialects  of  the  Sclave  tongue,  In  East  Prussia  there  are  about 
50,000  Lithuanians,  who  retain  their  peculiar  language ;  and  there  are 
some  Wendens  or  Vandals  in  Pomerania,  East  Prussia,  and  Brandenburg, 
who  also  have  a  distinct  language.  The  Jews  are  most  numerous  in  Posen, 
and  number  altogether  about  170,000,  The  Pruczi,  from  whom  the  king- 
dom derives  its  name,  were  an  ancient  people,  of  a  mixed  Wendo-Gothic 
extraction,  who  dwelt  along  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  from  Niemen  to  the 
Vistula ;  but  this  language  has  long  been  in  disuse,  and  the  people  themselves 
are  no  longer  distinguishable.  Being  heathen,  they  were  invaded,  reduced 
to  subjection,  and  forcibly  christianized  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whose 
possessions  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  total 
population  of  the  kingdom  m?y  be  stated  at  14,500,000,  of  which,  about 
one-sixth  lives  in  cities  and  towns  containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants. 

All  creeds  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  though  the  Evangelical  may 
be  considered  in  some  respects  as  the  religion  of  the  stale.  The  Protestants 
are  in  a  majority  in  East  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and  Saxony ; 
the  Catholics  in  Westphalia,  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  Posen ;  while  Popery 
and  Protestantism  are  nearly  equally  divided  in  Silesia  and  West  Prussia, 
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Without  taking  into  account  the  smaller  sects  and  Jews,  it  may  be  said 
that  three-fifths  of  the  Prussians  are  Protestants,  and  two-fifths  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Protestant  clergy  of  each  province  are  under  a  synod,  com- 
Boaed  of  the  superintendants  who  meet  annually  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs 
of  the  churches.  They  also  superintend  the  schools,  and  take  especial 
cognizance  of  the  religious  education  giveo  in  them ;  and  their  decisions, 
after  being  approved  of  by  the  consistory  of  the  province,  are  transmitted  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Public  Instruction,  The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the 
spiritual  supervision  of  two  Archbishops,  and  are  distributed  into  nine  dioceses 
and  3,200  parishes.  Giiesen  is  the  metroplitan  see  of  the  eastern,  and  Cologne 
of  the  western  province.  None  of  these  bishops  can  be  installed  without 
the  approval  of  the  king.  Public  pilgrimages  out  of  the  kingdom  are 
entirely  prohibited,  and  none  of  greater  extent  ihan  one  day's  journey  are 
allowed  within  it.  The  Mennonites  are  excused  from  military  duty,  but  in 
lieu  of  it  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  military  academy  at 
Culm.  Jews  enjoy  equal  rights,  and  are  liable  to  conscription  in  the  same 
mode  as  Christians. 

The  system  of  education  in  Prussia  is  the  most  complete  ever  established. 
It  is  the  model  on  which  all  other  systems  are,  or  ought  to  be  fi'amed ;  and,, 
indeed,  Prussia  is  now  quoted  as  the  standard  in  reference  to  the  degree  of 
education  possessed  by  other  states.  The  instruction  of  all  classes  is  care- 
fully provided  for,  and  the  law  compels  all  parents  to  send  their  children  to. 
school.  Every  parish  is  bound  to  have  an  elementary  school,  and  every 
town  to  have  one  burgh  school,  or  more,  according  to  its  population.  Above, 
these  are  gymnasia,  synonymous  with  the  academies  of  New-York,  and  in 
these  institutions  classical  learning  and  mathematics  are  pursued,  preparatory 
to  admission  into  the  universities,  of  which  there  are  seven,  viz :  those  of 
Berlin,  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonn,  Konigsberg,  Munster,  and  Greifswald. 
Normal  schools  provide  proper  teachers  for  these  several  grades,  and  in 
some  cases  pecuniary  assistance  is  given  to  poor  scholars  of  good  promise. 
The  lower  schools  are  generally  supported  by  the  towns  and  villages,  or  by 
school  associations  i  and  the  gymnasia  and  the  other  similar  establishments 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  state,  or  the  province  in  which  they  are  situated. 
The  Normal  schools  are  partly  suppiorted  by  the  state,  and  partly  by  the 
departmental  funds  for  schools.  The  universities  are  either  endowed  and 
have  funds  of  their  own  or  their  expenses  are  borne  by  the  general  fund  of 
the  nation  A  Mmister  of  Public  Instruction  superintends  the  whole.  This. 
.  assisted  by  a  numerous  council,  which  is  divided  into  three 
:ine  for  church  affairs  one  for  general  education,  and  a  third  for 
medicme — all  the  members  reoemng  salaries  from  the  state.  In  each 
province  there  is  a  conaijtory  formed  on  the  same  model,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
superintend  directly  the  gymna=ia  and  higher  burgh  schools.  The  parish 
or  minor  town  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  the  magistrates  and  curates 
of  the  respective  parishes  -isaiated  by  committees.  There  is,  moreover,  in 
the  chief  town  of  every  circle  an  inspector,  whose  authority  is  confined' 
within  the  t-ircle,  and  uho  i-orresponds  with  the  local  inspectors  and  com- 
mittees. In  the  regency  of  every  .department  there  is  a  special  councillor 
for  the  primary  schools,  the  "  Schulrath,"  who  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  public  instruction  and  the  ordinary  civil  administration  of  the 
province,  inspects  the  schools,  quickens  and  keeps  alive  the  zeal  of  the  local 
inspectors,  committees  and  teachers,  and  conducts  the  correspondence 
relative  to  schools  in  the  name  of  the  regency,  with  the  local  and  superior 
inspectors,  the  provincial  consistories^  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
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e  are  theological  academies  for  the  Catholics, 
Tliwe  are  also  establislimeDts  for  the  siudv 
ot  mediciDe  and  the  collateral  sciences;  the  miiitary  profession,  and  other 
general  objects.  The  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb  are  munificently  provided 
for.  The  national  collections  of  natural  history,  philosophical  and  astrono- 
mical apparatus,  and  the  public  libraries,  are  placed  on  a  very  liberal  fbotiiio- 
«^A  ...e  all  accessible  to  any  person  who  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  their 


Until  very  recently  the  government  was  an  unlimited  monarchy  vested 
in  a  king.  In  1846,  however,  the  king  promulgated  a  species  of  a  c'onstitu- 
tion,  and  the  first  constitutional  Diet  was  inaugurated  at  Berlin  Kth  April 
1847,  but  this  was  suddenly  dissolved  on  the  26th  June,  its  'proceedings 
having  infringed  on  the  prerogatives  the  king  was  anxious  to  reserve  to 
himself.  The  revolutionary  struggle  which  commenced  in  Italy  swept  over 
France,  and  agitated  with  its  doctrines  every  state  of  Europe'  compelled 
the  king  agam  to  call  together  his  parliament,  but  the  same  difficulties 
beset  their  deliberations,  and  it  was  dissolved  a  second  time,  not,  however 
without  the  deputies  protesting  against  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  his 
majesty,  and  other  demonstrations  of  an  independent  spirit.  At  the  present 
time  the  bayonet  keeps  peace ;  and  the  people,  except  in  determination  to 
repel  at  a  suitable  time  the  aggressions  of  the  king,  may  be  said  to  be 
under  as  absolute  a  monarchy  as  that  which  existed  previous  to  the  constitu- 
tion. In  this  state  of  matters,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  ■ 
but  perhaps  when  the  excitation  of  the  public  mind  is  allayed,  the  grant  of 
the  monarch  may  be  again  revived,  and  a  parliament  called  to  complete  and 
organize  a  government  on  a  popular  basis. 

The  ancestors  of  the  reigning  family  were  a  branch  of  the  Hohenzollern 
lamily  in  Bwabia;  afterwards  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  and  Electors  and 
Arch-chamberlams  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  Germany;  ali  of  which 
dignities  were  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  in  the  years 
1415  and  1417.  In  1594  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  was  united  to  the  Electorate 
by  the  marriage  of  the  Elector  John  Sigismund,  with  the  heiress  of  the 
last  Duke  of  Prussia.  Various  accessions  were  subsequently  made  and  at 
length  the  Elector  Frederick  IH.  obtained  from  the  emperor  the  royal 
dignity  and  title  of  King  of  Prussia.  Frederick  the  Great,  who  ascended  the 
throne  m  1740,  and  died  m  1786,  acquired  Silesia  by  conquest  from  Aus- 
tria, and  a  part  of  Poland  at  the  first  dismemberment  of  that  kingdom  A 
arger  portion  was  acquired  in  1795,  and  in  1815  the  present  limits  of  the 
kingdom  were  determined  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  king  invested 
with  a  degree  of  power  and  political  importance  which  he  did  not  previously 
possess.  ^ 

The  public  revenues  are  derived  from  various  sources,  viz  ■  from  crOwn 
lands  and  forests;  from  mines,  salt-works,  and  the  porcelain  factory  at 
Berlin;  from  the  post-office;  from  land  and  personal  taxes,  licences, 
customs,  excise,  &c.  The  total  annual  receipts,  on  an  average  of  ten  years, 
«'^'.  Ti^'i^'  850,704,500  Prussian;  and  total  annual  expenditures  al 
851,123,500.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  some  8165,000,000  which  pays 
an  interest  of  $6,^29,800  annually.  A  ^.llkmg  fund  is  established  for  its 
redemption. 

The  Prussian  army  consists  of— 1.  the  standing  army;  2.  the  first  call  of 
the  Landwehr,  or  reserve;  3.  the  second  call  of  theLandwehr;  and  4.  the 
Landsturm  a  mihtia  or  national  guard.  The  effectiie  strength  of  the  standing 
army  is  150,000  in  time  of  peace,  and  its  war  compliment  is  337,000.     The 
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L and  wehr  numbers  139,840.  The  ranks  of  the  army  are  supplied  bj  conscrip- 
tion and  ballot,  and  with  few  exceptions,  all  between  18  and  26  are  liable  to  be 
drawn  for  military  service.  The  standing  army  la  drawn  only  from  those  be- 
tween 20  and  25,  but  volunteers  may  enter  at  17,  and  choose  the  corps  in  which 
they  will  serve,  and  on  condition  of  equipping'  themselves,  aie  exempted 
from  more  than  one  year's  service.  The  others  do  duty  with  the  standing 
army  for  three  years ;  for  two  years  more  they  belong  to  the  reserve,  and 
then  pass  into  the  Landwehr.  As,  however,  only  25,000  or  30,000  recruits 
are  required  each  year,  the  rest  of  the  men  of  the  requisite  age  pass  at  once 
into  the  Landwehr,  in  which  they  continue  until  32  years  of  age.  Thus  is 
formed  the  first  call  of  the  Landwehr,  and  in  time  of  war  forma  part  of  the 
active  army.  The  second  call  consists  of  those  between  32  and  39,  who 
have  previously  served.  These  would  garrison  the  fortresses  in  case  of  war. 
The  Landsturm  comprises  all  men  between  17  and  50,  who  are  liable  to 
be  called  out  to  suppress  civil  commotion,  or  in  defence  of  the  country. 
The  army  is  divided  into  nine  corps  d'armes,  one  of  guards,  and  eight  of 
the  line.  Thus  every  Prusaiau  must  serve  in  the  line  three  years ;  in  ihe 
first  call  of  the  Landwehr  two ;  in  the  second  call  of  the  Landwehr  until  39, 
and  thence  to  50  in  the  Landsturm ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  his 
manhood  until  his  vigor  forsake  him  he  is  liable  to  military  service.  Pro- 
motion to  the  highest  rank  is  open  to  all,  and  soldiers  maimed  or  severely 
wounded  are  supported  by  the  state.  To  the  military  establishment  also 
belong  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  soldiers,  at  Stral- 
sund  and  Annaburg,  and  the  military  Orphan  Hospital  at  Potsdam.  The 
principal  fortresses  are — Kustriu  and  Spandau,  in  Brandenburg ;  Glatz, 
Giogau,  Schweidnitz,  Neisse,  Sillerberg,  and  Kosel,  in  Silesia;  Graudenz, 
Piliau,  Thorn,  Danzig,  with  Weischselmunde,  in  Prussia;  Posen,  Colberg, 
and  Stettin,  in  Pomerania ;  Magdeburg,  Wittenberg,  Torgau,  and  Erfurt, 
inSasony;  Mi n den,  in  Westphalia;  Weaen.  Cologne,  Jul iers,  Saar-louis, 
Coblenz,  and  Ehrenbreitstein,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces.  The  king  also 
furnishes  the  garrison  of  Luxemburg  in  common  with  the  King  of  Holland  ; 
and  that  of  Mentz  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Prussia  is  not  a  naval  power. 

The  productive  industry  of  Prussia  is  generally  agricultural.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  employs  three  fourths  of  the  people,  and  during  the  last 
century  tl  e  face  of  the  country  has  been  changed  from  the  most  barren  and 
unproduct  ve  in  Europe  into  one  of  the  most  fertile,  producing  all  the  needed 
home  CO  sumption  and  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  The  state  of  agri- 
culture however,  ia  different  in  the  several  provinces,  and  in  many  sections 
far  ng  operations  are  carried  on  in  a  slovenly  and  unscientific  manner. 
The  pr  c  pal  crops  grown  are  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats,  but  the  quantity 
of  rye  far  exceeds  all  the  others,  and  is  the  common  food  of  the  people. 
Peas,  beans  and  buckwheat  are  also  raised,  and  in  Brandenburg  a  species 
of  food  is  collected  from  the  "  festuca  fluitans."  The  culture  of  potatoes 
is  increasing  yearly,  and  has  become  so  great  as  to  supply  nearly  the  entire 
food  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  laboring  classes.  Besides  food  the 
soil  also  produces  many  articles  for  manufactures  and  commerce.  Flax  is 
certainly  the  moat  important  of  these ;  it  ia  grown  in  every  district  and 
almost  by  every  peasant.  Silesia,  however,  is  the  groat  flas  region,  and 
yields  two  thirds  of  the  whole  produce.  Tobacco,  madder,  woad,  safflower 
and  hops  are  cultivated  on  a  small  scale,  and  chicory,  a  substitute  for  coIFrg, 
is  largely  cultivated  in  many  districts.     Beets  for  sugar  are  raised  in  ox- 
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tensive  plats,  and  have  become  an  important  branch  of  Prussian  agriculture. 
Wine  ia  made  chiefly  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  also  in  a  less  measure, 
in  Poaen,  Silesia  and  SaKony,  The  culture  of  esculent  vegetables  has  been 
carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  Silk  is  not  yet  become  an  important 
product,  but  the  climate  is  not  unsuited  for  the  worm  or  growth  of  the 
mulberry.  The  most  productive  branch  of  rural  economy,  next  to  corn 
growing,  is  that  of  breeding  and  fattening  cattle,  but  neither  the  cattle  nor 
sheep  are  of  the  best  breeds.  The  stock  of  sheep  number  about  15,000,000 
fleeces.  Swine  are  very  numerous,  and  form  the  chief  animal  diet  of  the 
peasantry.  Of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  29,000,000  acres  are  ploughed, 
300,000  in  garden  culture,  40,000  vineyards,  1.5,000,000  meadow  and  pas- 
ture, and  18,000,000  woods,  forests  and  plantations.  The  remainder  of 
the  country  is  occupied  by  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  marshes,  roads,  cities, 
towns  and  sterile  tracts,  the  whole  amounting  to  eleven  or  twelve  millions 
of  acres. 

The  mines  of  Prussia  are  not  worked  to  that  extent  of  which  they  are 
capable.  Iron  is  found  almost  everywhere,  and  rock-salt  and  salt-springs 
abound.  Coal  is  found  in  Westphalia,  Saxony,  Silesia  and  Brandenburg, 
but  the  inferior  means  of  transportation  possessed  by  the  country  retard 
their  working.  Gold  exists  in  Silesia,  but  not  in  such  quantities  as  to 
render  its  mining  remunerative.  Silver  is  also  mined  in  Silesia  and  Saxony. 
The  useful  and  precious  stones  are  abundantly  supplied.  Copper,  cobalt, 
calamine,  arsenic,  alum,  vitriol,  saltpetre  are  produced,  but  in  quantities 
not  sufficient  even  for  home  consumption.  Amber  is  found  in  mines  in 
Prussia  proper,  and  is  also  thrown  up  by  the  sea  upon  the  coasts,  which  are 
strictly  watched,  and  the  produce  farmed  by  government,  This  material  is 
wrought  into  a  variety  of  articles,  and  largely  exported  by  the  Danes  and 
Italians,  but  Turkey  is  the  principal  market,  the  Turks  using  it  to  a  great 
extent  for  mouth-pieces  for  their  pipes.  More  than  200  tons  are  produced 
annually,  and  afford  to  the  government  between  20,000  and  25,000  dollars 
revenue.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  the  other  metals  produced  is — 
Silver,  23,000  marcs;  copper,  17,000  (English)  tons;  pig  lead,  23,500  do.; 
litharge,  4,700  do. ;  black  lead,  44,000  do. ;  zinc,  187,000  do. ;  ore  of 
cobalt,  !t92  do. ;  ore  of  antimony,  4,600  do. ;  bituminous  coal,  11,500,000 
(Prussian)  tons;  anthracite  coal,  2,700,000  do.;  salt  260,000  (English) 
tons;  alum,  31,000  do.;  vitriol,  39,000  do.,  &c.,  amounting  to  a  total 
value  of  about  15,000,000  rix  dollars. 

Until  lately  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Prussia  was  confined  to  domestic 
articles;  but  the  introduction  of  railways  and  the  erection  of  large  factories 
have  now  carried  the  production  beyond  the  demand  for  home  consumption. 
The  old  practice  of  home-weaving  is  still,  however,  extensively  pursued 
among  the  agricultural  families.  Weaving,  however,  is  chiefly  confined  to 
four  materials,  viz  :  flax,  cotton,  wool  and  silk.  But  besides  what  is  spun 
at  home  Prussia  imports  largely  from  Great  Britain.  Wool  is  principally 
supplied  from  their  own  flocks  and  generally  only  the  coarse  kinds  are 
consumed  at  home  while  the  fine  descriptions  are  exported  via  Hamburg  to 
England  and  other  countneti  Linen  is  the  largest  manufacture — much 
larger  than  that  of  woollens  but  the  latter  is  being  rapidly  increased.  Silk 
is  as  yet  only  a  minor  mannficture  Kn  tting  by  the  hand,  which  is  practised 
by  the  laboring  populati  n  as  an  occa  onal  employment,  and  among  the 
wealthier  classea  as  t  recrea  n  cmt  nues  to  supply  a  great  part  of  the 
hosiery  required,  and  at  &o  cheip  a  rate  that  no  machinery  can  compete  with 
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it.  Prussia,  however,  though  at  the  present  time  nlj  \  'ipn  id  rate  manu- 
facturing nation,  has  talent,  material,  cheap  labor  ind  sufhc  ent  power  and 
meins  of  tranaportatiin  lorai-e  it  under  a  wise  adn  n    trat        '  t    fh    fi    t 


has  P  B 

to  e  .ar^^e  ship,,  there  is  very 

little  trade  carried  on  by  Prussia  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe.  The  amount 
of  trade  with  the  United  States  is  exhibited  in  the  statistical  tables  appended 
to  that  country,  (Vol.  I.)  The  greater  part  of  the  exports  is  conveyed  in 
foreign  bottoms,  of  which  British  ships  exceed  those  of  all  other  nations 
together.  The  principal  ports  are  Danzig,  Kenigsberg,  Eibing,  Memei, 
Stralsund,  Colberg,  Rugenwald,  Stolpe,  Barth,  Swinemund  and  Wolgast. 

The  commerce  by  land  and  by  internal  navigation  is  principally  with 
Austria  and  Russia.  From  Austria  the  Prus'nans  receive  salt  and  wine 
and  send  linen  yarn  in  exchange.  From  Russia  they  import  hemp,  corn, 
hides,  tallow  and  other  raw  produce,  and  send  in  return  both  linen  and 
woollen  cloths.  The  Rhenish  provinces  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
Belgium,  Holland  and  the  neighboring  German  states  The  principal 
articles  of  general  export  are — grain,  linen  and  thread,  cloth,  zinc,  iron 
work,  copper  and  brass  work,  porcelain,  timber,  cabinet  work,  iron-mongery, 
needles,  arms,  Prussian  blue,  tobacco,  salt-meat,  and  musical  and  mathe- 
matical instruments.  The  most  important  imports  are — gold,  mercury,  tin, 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  apices,  and  other  colonial  produce ;  French  and  Hun- 
garian wines,  cotton,  silk  and  leaf  tobacco.  The  principal  trading  towns 
are— Berlin,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
seat  of  the  great  national  bank ;  Elberfeld,  the  seat  of  the  Rhenish  West 
India  Company  and  the  principal  place  of  foreign  trade  ;  Breslau,  the  entre- 
p6t  of  the  trade  of  Silesia,  and  Cologne,  of  that  of  the  Rhine ;  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  Naumberg,  Erfurt,  Nordhausen,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Coblenz, 
St.  Goar,  Remschied,  Iserlohn,  Soest,  Bielefeld,  Neuwied,  Wesel,  Duisburg, 
Hirschberg,  Lissa,  Traustadt,  Posen  and  Thorn. 

The  roads  throughout  Prussia,  as  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  were  formerly 
very  little  calculated  for  carriage-travelling;  but,  of  late  years,  excellent 
roads  have  been  built  between  the  important  towns,  though  in  the  more 
remote  districts  they  still  remain  little  better  than  tracks.  Many  of  the 
rivers  have  been  connected  by  canals ;  and  railroads  now  extend  through 
the  chief  commercial  cities,  and  unite  the  western  portion  of  the  kingdom 
■ftith  the  systems  of  Belgium,  France,  &c.     The  facilities  proposed  bylines 
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now  building,  will,  no  doufat,  lead  to  a  vast  extension  of  the  commercial 
relations  of  Prussia  with  the  world  at  large. 

For  adminisfratifc  purposes  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  eight  provinces, 
which  are  again  divided  into  25  "  regierungsbezirke,"  or  governments, 
subdivided  into  328  circles.  The  names,  extent,  and  population  of  tho 
provinces  are  eshibited  in  the  following  table  : 

Prarmcei.  Gevenmaiu.  A    a  ^Sq  Ml  i     Fopu a     n 

BiUNDEBBtrKa Potrfani  with  Berlin  and  Frankfort                     I    533  F5a  07' 

FoMKttiBii Stet^n,  Kaslin,  aud  StrilBtmd                              1   "07  100    115 

Sachsek Magdeburg,  Meraeberg  and  Erfurt                    15  701  2  710  851 

ScHLESiiM Brcslau,  Oroeln,  and  L  egi  tz                              7  789  I  58"  e^D 

PosEN PoeenandBromberg                                           11401  1190  970 

Faussii , Ksnigaberg,  Gumbinneu,  Danzw  and  Manen- >„.  .,„  „  ,,o  =tn 

werder J    '"'"  *'     "" 

Westphalia Munater,  Minden,  ai  d  Amabe  g                          7  B19  1341  6"7 

CLEVEB-BEBo,orthB  >  Koln  or  Cologne.  Dusseldo  f  Goblenz  Tner?,„.„  «.„„„■- 

Ebenish  Provinces,  j     or  Treves,  Aachen  or  Alt  K-Cbapel!e         J  ^^  ^^  ^^   ^^^ 

Total 107,855      14  3-1  '^30 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  oiRoial  residence  of  tl  g 
ment,  l^  situated  on  the  banks  ot  the  Spree,  in  the  midst  of  a  ndj  pi  n 
The  nudeus  or  centre  of  the  city,  la  formed  by  the  old  to  n  1  h  s 
divided  into  three  portions  by  two  branches  of  the  river,  and  u  u  ded 
by  a  ditch,  which  alone  marks  the  old  ramparts.  Extensive  subu  b  o  upy 
three  sides  of  the  town.  On  the  west  side  a  new  town  has  been  built,  on 
a  regular  plan,  with  long,  straight,  and  spacious  streets,  interspersed  with 
"  places"  of  various  forms.  The  whole  city  and  suburbs  are  now  nearly  en- 
closed by  a  high  wall,  in  which  there  are  15  gates.  Few  of  the  houses  ex- 
ceed three  stories,  and  are  built  with  just  enough  of  uniformity  to  show 
variety  of  taste  amidst  general  sameness.  The  principal  street,  named 
"  Unter-den-Linden,"  extends  in  a  straight  line,  east  and  west,  from  the 
Schloss-brucke  (palace-bridge)  to  the  Brandenburg  gate,  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile,  with  a  width  of  nearly  100  yards,  divided  into  five  roads  by 
four  rows  of  trees,  and  lined  on  each  aide  by  magnificent  houses  and  public 
buildings.  The  rest  of  the  streets  are  plain,  ill-paved,  and  with  little  orna- 
ment. The  old  city,  and  the'  0nter-den-Linden  are  the  business  parts  of  the 
town,  all  the  remainder  be  d  1  f  1  Th        y    n    h        has 

been  extended  more  than  wdmnddby       ppl  d  onse- 

quence,  it  has  generally  the    pp  f  d  p  pul       n      Tl         hi    s,  or 

palace,  stands  in  the  centr  Idf        dbhSp  b       aaa 

building,  is  more  remarkabi    f  ^        j.1  Th    m      ums, 

libraries,  university,  the  ar        I      h      h  d  1     f   h  ,  are 

good  buildings,  but  there  is  !  g  All  is 

tame,  and  perhaps  nothing  1    h  II  h     Bran- 

denburg-gate,  which  consis       t       mu  1     d        d  j         f  G  I  mns 

and  lodges,  built  in  imitati         f   h     P    py!  Ah  A      polls, 

and  surmounted  by  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory  on  a  quadriga.  The  porce- 
lain factory,  however,  attracts  great  attention ;  and,  certainly,  it  is  a  most 
magnificent  establishment,  and  worthy  of  its  royal  owner.  It  belongs  to 
the  king,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  only  European  potentate  who  engages  in 
manufactures.  Berlin  contains  a  great  number  of  scientific  and  literary 
establishments.  The  University  ranks  among  the  first  in  Europe.  Besides 
this,  almost  every  department  of  life  has  its  special  school,  in  which  its  sci- 
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ence  is  taught.  It  has  also  a  fine  botanic  garden,  an  observatory,  and 
several  fine  libraries,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Royal  Library,  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  extensive  collections  in  Europe.  The  city  and  suburbs 
contain,  collectively,  about  249,000  inhabitants. 

Potsdam,  18  miles  south-west  of  Berlin,  is  a  large  and  fine,  but  desolate 
town,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Havel,  where  the  water  is  dammed  up,  and  forms 
a   p    '  'fi  'al  1  k       I  b  huge  barrack,  and  scarcely  a 

ligbng  wh        hP  u    form.     Yet  Potsdam  is  an  in- 

te        n        wn    f  h  b     f  Frederick  the  Great,  whose 

8p  d  ff     d  Id  d  everything.     The  tomb  is  a 

pla  n  pi  ag  h    g  II        ershadowed  with  the  flags  and 

ea  I        k  n  f    m  !     F    n  1         h    las  In  the  environs  is  the  Palace 

of  S       S  u        IN       PI  d  h    M    ble  Palace.     In  the  middle  of 

the  lake  is  the  Pfauenmsel,  (P  k  I  i     d  )  the  favorite  summer  retreat 

of  the  late  king,  said  to  be  a    1  a     most  lovely  spot ;  and  around  it 

are  artificial  hills  and  valleys  d  d  h  oves  and  fine  buildings,  form- 
ing, altogether,  a  strange  ai  d  d  1  h  1  1  ntrast  to  the  sandy  plain  that 
surrounds  i       P  p  1  4  000 

Stettin  1     Od        1        p     I    f  P  m  rania,  is  a  fine  fortified  town, 

with  a  numb       f  1  I  busy,  commercial  place,  and 

one  of  the  p        pi        p  Dm,  on  the  east  side  of  the   river,  is 

strongly    fo     h  d  vith    Stettin.      Population,   30,000.— 

SwjNBMuN  h    I  1      f  U    d  m,  is  regarded  as  the  harbor  of  Stet- 

tin.    Popul  3    0        S  R  is  a  busy  commercial  town,  of  15,000 

inhabitants;  and  Wolgast,  with  4,000  inhabitants,  has  a  good  port,  and 
some  commerce.  Magdeburo,  on  the  lefi  bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  the  citadel 
of  Prussia,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Halle  is  a 
busy,  old-fashioned  city,  and  is  particularly  noted  for  the  activity  of  its 
printing-presses.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  European 
universities,  and  has  a  multiplicity  of  scientific  and  literary  establishments. 
Br&slau  has  an  extensive  commerce,  and  contains  a  university  and  other 
institutions.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  Prussian  fortresses.  Popu- 
lation, 86,000. 

PoBBN,  formerly  the  capita!  of  Great  Poland,  is  a  large  and  flourishing 
commercial  city,  upon  the  Wartha,  160  miles  east  of  Berlin.  Population, 
^,000.  Gnesbn,  30  miles  east  of  Posen,  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest 
town  in  Poland.  Population,  5,600.  Lissa,  with  8,600  inhabitants ;  R,a- 
witsch,  with  8,000,  and  some  other  towns,  are  occupied  in  manufactures, 
but  otherwise  are  unimpoitant. 

KoNiGSBERK,  the  capital  of  Prussia  proper,  lies  on  the  Pregel,  not  far 
from  its  mouth,  in  the  Frische-haf.  The  town  is  large,  and  regularly-built, 
but  old-fashioned.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  has  a  famous  observa- 
tory, and  numerous  scientific  establishments.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  through  Pjli.au,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  port.  Population, 
64,000. 

Danzig,  (Dantzick  Eng.,  Dantsick  Fr.,  Gdansk  Pol..)  stands  in  a  fine 
situation,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the  Vistula,  near 
the  sea.  It  is  an  ancient  city,  and,  until  1795,  was  a  free  town,  governed 
by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  under  the  protection  and  sovereignty  of 
Poland.  It  enjoys  considerable  trade  in  exporting  the  raw  produce  of  Po- 
land and  Eastern  Prussia.  It  is  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications,  21 
miles  In  circuit,  and  has  4  gates,  19  bastions,  and  forts  and  redoubts  on  the 
Hail-Sto!pen   and  Bishop's    Mounts    adjoining.     It  has   endured   several 
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memorable  sieges.     Population,  63,000.     Neufahrwassbr  is  the  port  of 
Danzig.     TiionN,  on  the  Vistula,  is  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Coper- 

MuNSTEit,  the  chief  city  of  Westphalia,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an 
independent  bishopric,  and  is  a  well-built,  busy  and  commercial  town  on 
the  Aa,  not  far  from  the  Ems.  It  was  here  that  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
was  signed,  in  1648.  Population,  18,000.  Mindbn,  on  the  Weser,  is  a 
fortified  commercial  town,  with  8,000  inhabitants.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood is  the  "  Westphalische-P forte,"  a  pass  formed  by  the  near  approach 
of  the  mountains  Jakobsberg  and  Wittikinaberg,  at  the  foot  of  the  latter 
of  which  a  stone  obelisk  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Wittikin,  the 
ehief  or  king  of  the  Saxons,  who  was  subdued  by  Charlemagne. 

KoDN,  or  Cologne,  (the  Colonia  Agrippina  of  the  Romans,)  is  a  large 
and  very  ancient  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  about  seten 
miles  in  circuit,  surrounded  with  strong  ramparts,  and  is  connected  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  with  Deutz,  which  is  also  strongly -fortified,  and  forms  part 
of  the  system  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  most  of  the  houses  have  an  antiquated  air  about  them. 
"  Altogether,"  says  Mr.  Ctiambers,  "  the  town  is  a  collection  of  dirty 
streets,  lanes,  and  ill-arranged  open  places,  jumbled  together  in  a  confused 
mass. '  Its  population,  numbering  63,000,  are  derout  Catholics,  and  are 
addicted  to  tlie  grossest  superstitions  and  idolatry.  The  city  contains  many 
churches,  noted  for  their  beauty  and  antiquity.  The  cathedral  is  the  most 
magnificent  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  of  Germany.  It  contains  a 
relic,  which  is  highly- valued,  in  the  skulls  of  the  three  Magi,  or  Wise  Men, 
who  visited  our  infant  Saviour  at  Bethlehem  !  They  are  decorated  with 
gilt  jewelled  crowns,  and  their  names  are  affixed  in  ruby  characters.  The 
Church  of  St.  Ursula  is  lined  with  the  bones  of  11,000  British  virgins, 
who  fled  with  that  saint,  and  landing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  found 
their  way  to  Cologne,  where  they  preferred  death  to  the  dishonor  which 
awaited  them  from  the  Pagan  inhabitants.  These  and  the  other  churches 
abound  with  similar  emblems  of  superstition,  but  many  contain  the  im- 
perishable master-pieces  of  the  old  painters,  which  form  the  great  attrac- 
tion to  all  strangers.  Cologne  is  noted  for  a  spirituous  liquor  named 
from  it,  of  which  millions  of  flasks  are  annually  exported.  Cologne  is  a  free 
port,  and  is  calculated,  from  its  situation,  to  be  a  great  commercial  empo- 
rium, if  its  inhabitants  could  only  be  induced  to  engage  in  commercial 
pursuits.  It  is  connected  with  Belgium  and  the  west  of  Europe  by  rail- 
way. Bonk,  13  miles  above  Cologne,  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  univer- 
sity. DussBLDORP,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  below  Cologne,  is  a 
fine  town,  delightfully  situated,  and  has  a  large  number  of  useful  institu- 
tions. It  is  the  shipping-port  of  a  number  of  flourishing  towns  in  its 
vicinity.  Population,  22,000.  Wesel  is  a  free  port,  also  on  the  Rhine. 
CoBLENz,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  with  the  Rhine,  is  built  on  a 
triangular  spot  of  land  formed  by  the  two  rivers.  The  system  of  fortifica- 
tions around  the  city  is  intended  to  form  an  entrenched  camp,  capable  of 
containing  100,000  men.  Coblenz,  as  a  town,  has  a  highly  agreeable  ap- 
pearance :  the  spacious  places  and  streets,  the  handsome  buildings  which 
adorn  them,  the  numerous  churches,  the  shops,  and  the  quays,  make  a 
pleasing  impression  on  the  traveller.  At  Rhense,  or  Rhees,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Coblenz,  is  the  spot  still  marked  by  stones,  where  formerly  stood 
the  Konig's-Stuhl,  (King's-Seat,)  where  the  Electors  of  the  Rhine  used  to 
meet  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  where  several  of  the 
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emperors  have  been  chosen,  and  some  dethroned — as  was  Wenceslaus  in 
1400. 

Trrvbs,  or  Trier,  is  a  small  town  upon  the  Moselle.  The  city  is  said  to 
be  the  oldest  in  Germany,  and  was  formerly  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who 
was  one  of  the  electors  of  the  empire.  It  is  finely  situated  between  two 
mountains  covered  with  vineyards  and  contains  many  fine  churches  and 
palaces,  a  large  coll         n    f        q  d  a  fi      b   dge  over  the  Moselle. 

Population,  14,600. 

Aachen,  or  Aix-I    Ch  p  11       n  np       1     ity,  is  situated  in  a 

valley  nearly  surrou  d  d  by  1  1!  d  1  1  g  b  n  noted  and  much  re- 
sorted to  for  its  min  1  I  f  al  respectable,  with 
many  dirty  and  confin  d  nd  1  hurches,  which,  fl-om 
their  antiquity  and  n  e  t  ,  d  e  e  t  be  visited ;  but  the  two 
most  interesting  buildings  are  the  town  house  and  cathedral,  the  latter  of 
which,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  was  built  by  Charlemagne,  and  contains  his 
tomb ;  but  his  earthy  particles  have  disappeared.  He  was  not  buried,  but 
placed  in  a  white  marble  chair,  with  his  imperial  robes  and  crown,  in  the 
year  814.  After  a  lap^e  of  two  centuries  the  vault  which  contained  these 
precious  relics  was  opened  by  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  who  carried  off  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  to  be  used  at  the  coronation  of  future  emperors.  It  was 
opened  in  1165,  a  second  time,  by  Barbarossa,  who  transferred  the  body  to 
a  splendid  sarcophagus,  and  placed  the  chair  in  the  church,  where  it  is  still 
preserved.  The  sarcophagus  is  now  empty,  but  how  or  when  it  became  so, 
is  not  known ;  though  a  skull  and  an  arm  bone,  said  to  be  those  of  Charle- 
magne, are  still  to  be  found  in  the  reliquiary  of  the  church.  From  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Louis  I.  to  the  year  1588,  thirty-six  kings  of  Germany* 
and  ten  queens  were  crowned  at  Aachen ;  and  17  diets  and  10  synods 
have  been  held  thereat.  The  waters  of  Aachen  are  sulphureous,  warm  and 
nauseous.  This  is  the  only  Prussian  town  in  which  gambling  is  licensed, 
and  one  of  its  "  hells,"  named  the  "  New  Redoubt,"  ranks  as  the  most 
splendid  and  profligate  of  all  the  establishments  of  the  kind  on  the  continent. 
The  city  has  of  late  ye  b  n  much  embellished,  and  besides  several 
splendid  hotels  and  g  nbl  ng  h  u  e  contains  a  superb  bath-house,  a  new 
theatre  and  several  fine  fo  n  I  is  also  the  seat  of  flourishing  manu- 
factures of  various  k  nd  In  dies  are  much  celebrated.  Its  other 
articles  of  produce  1  1  1  cotton  goods,  clocks  and  watches, 
goldsmith  work  and            ge 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  DESMAEK. 

Tub  dominions  of  Denmark  consist  of  Denmark  proper,  or  Jutland,  with 
several  adjacent  islands ;  and  Schleswick  and  Holstein  in  Germany.  It  lies 
between  530  30'  ^nj  570  44/  n_  latitude,  and  8°  and  150  28'  E.  longitude. 
Length,  29S  miles;  breadth,  180  miles;  area,  21,856  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Skager-rack  and  Cattegat  on  t!ie  north  ;  the  Elbe  and  the 
territories  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Hanover  and  Mecklenburg  on  the  south  ; 

'  Originally  tha  Empeior  was  not  Emperor  of  Germany,  though  usually  styled  bo.  He 
WHS  King  of  Gei-many  and  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Eomau  Empire ;  in  whkli  diaracter  it 
was  that  Chai-lemngiie  and  othera  were  crowned  at  Korae  by  the  Pope.  The  title  rao 
thns :  "  Blectus  Eomanoram  Imparalor  semper  augustoa,  bo  Germanic  Kei,"  &c. 
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tlie  Baltic  and  the  Sound  on  the  east,  and  by  the  German  Ocean  on  the 

Denmark  is  a  portion  of  the  great  European  plain,  and  may  be  character- 
ised as  almost  uniformly  level,  with  partial  inequalities,  particularly  in 
Holstein  and  Schleswick,  where  the  elevation  sometimes  reaches  1,000  feet. 
The  islands  of  Funeti  and  Zealand  have  also  considerable  inequalities.  The 
continental  portion  consists  of  a  narrow  peninsula,  projected  from  Germany 
and  terminating  in  the  Skaw.  The  islands  are  situated  between  this  and 
the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
narrow  straits  which  form  the  communication  between  the  German  Ocean 
and  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  soil  is  generally  a  composition  of  sand  and  clay  ; 
but  in  some  parts  there  are  extensive  peat  formations.  The  western  coast 
is  one  continued  level  marshland,  protected  from  the  sea  by  dykes.  Lauen- 
burg  is  an  undulating  plain  with  few  hills.  The  vegetation  of  the  islands 
is  surprisingly  developed,  and  refreshes  the  eye  with  its  bright  verdure. 
The  most  beautiful  beech  woods,  with  fertile  fields  and  meadows,  vary  the 
scene,  while  numerous  small  lakes  and  prospects  of  the  sea,  whiih  burst  on 
the  sight,  communicate  life  and  variety  to  the  whole.  HoKtem  has  a 
highly  pleasing  character,  and  consists  of  genlle  knolls  interspersed  with 
small  sheets  of  water.  In  general,  however,  there  is  little  wood  ,  but  n  hen- 
ever  it  occurs,  from  its  consisting  principally  of  trees  with  glossy  and  luxu- 
riant foliage,  it  tells  well  in  the  landscape. 

The  straits  which  divide  the  islands  are  of  difficult  navigation,  and  the 
shallows,  rapids  and  short  and  precipitous  waves  concur  to  render  the  whole 
coast  very  dangerous.  The  Skager-rack  and  Cattegat  separate  Jtitland  from 
Norway  and  Sweden  ;  the  Little  Belt,  at  one  place  very  narrow,  separates 
Funen  from  the  continent ;  the  Great  Belt  separates  Funen  and  Langeland 
from  Zealand  and  Laaland,  and  the  Sound  separates  Zealand  from  Sweden. 
The  Sound  is  almost  the  only  one  of  these  straits  that  is  frequented  by 
foreign  ships,  and  every  ship  that  passes  pays  toll  to  the  king  of  Denmark. 
It  is  about  4,600  yards  wide,  and  is  in  some  parts  interrupted  by  sand-banks. 
The  number  of  ships  passing  through  it  varies  from  13,000  to  16,000 
annually.  The  Liimfiord  extends  from  the  Cattegat  nearly  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  north  Jutland,  at  first  in  a  narrow  stream,  but  afterwards  expand- 
ing into  a  broad  basin,  divided  by  peninsulas  and  islands.  It  is  separated 
from  the  German  Ocean  only  by  a  narrow  belt  of  land,  which  was  broken 
through  by  the  waves  in  IS25 ;  and  the  canal  of  Agger  has  since  been 
formed  at  the  breach,  for  the  passage  of  vessels  through  the  fiord.  The 
most  remarkable  cape  is  the  Skaw  or  Skagens-odde,  the  extreme  northern 
point  of  the  peninsula. 

Theislandshetonging  to  Denmark,  with  the  exception  of  Zealand,  Puuen, 
Laaland,  &c.,  in  the  Baltic,  are  small.  A  large  number,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sand,  line  the  western  coast,  one  of  which,  Heligoland,  belongs  to  Great 
Britain.  The  Faroe  Islands,  in  the  Atlantic,  north  of  the  Shetlands,  belong 
to  Denmark,  and  form  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  23 
in  number,  of  which  17  are  inhabited.  Most  of  them  maybe  considered  as 
mounlsin  ridges  rising  above  the  surface.  They  have  a  fertile  soil  and  a 
mild  but  moist  climate,  and  are  subject  to  fogs  and  storms,  though  little  so 
to  rain.  Extremes  of  heat  or  cold  are  rarely  felt.  None  of  the  grains  are 
cultivated  with  much  success,  except  perhaps  big,  a  hardy  species  of  barley, 
and  even  that  does  not  always  ripen.  Turnips  and  potatoes  thrive  well! 
Winter  is  not  severe,  but  of  long  duration,  clouding  more  than  one-half  of 
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the  year  in  darkness,  illumed  only  by  the  fitful  gleams  of  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
which  is  here  truly  brilliant.  In  the  peat  bogs  are  found  the  remains  of 
beech  trees,  though  none  now  exist  in  the  islands. 

The  rivers  of  Denmark  are  all  small,  but  have  been  much  improved  by 
the  people.  The  Eider  rises  from  a  pond  near  Bordesholm  in  Holstein, 
runs  through  Lake  Western,  separates  Schleswick  from  Holstein,  and  enters 
the  North  Sea,  below  Tonningen.  The  Delvenau,  Alster,  Bille  and  Stor, 
in  Holstein,  run  into  the  Elbe.  The  Trave  rises  in  Holstein,  receives  the 
Stecknitz  from  Lauenburg,  and  flows  past  Lubeck  into  the  Baltic.  The 
Guden  in  North  Jutland  runs  into  the  Cattegat.  The  kingdom  contains 
more  than  400  lakes,  but  they  are  mostly  very  small. 

The  climate  is  essentially  insular,  and  consequently  much  milder  than  its 
latitude  would  indicate.  The  atmosphere  is  very  damp,  and  fogs  frequently 
envelope  the  surface,  and  to  this  cause  Denmark  mainly  owes  its  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Summer,  however,  is  short,  and  cold  weather  returns  with 
October,  and  incessant  snows  or  rains  prevail  until  May  or  June.  The  coasts 
are  seldom  covered  with  ice,  or  the  Sound  rendered  unnavigable  in  the  most 
severe  seasons.     The  climate,  generally  speaking,  is  not  insalubrious. 

As  before  remarked,  few  forests  eitist  in  Denmark,  which  is  said  to  be 
owing  to  the  violence  of  the  storms  which  prevent  their  growth.  Of  the 
dark  forests  which  once  covered  the  land,  there  now  remains  only  long  belts 
along  its  eastern  shores.  In  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  however,  wood  lands 
are  more  extensive.  Funen  and  the  other  islands  are  dotted  with  small 
forests,  chiefly  consisting  of  birch,  oak  and  ash,  but  pines  are  rare.  Berry- 
bearing  shrubs  and  brambles  border  the  highways  and  skirt  the  woods. 
A  plant  which  the  Danes  call  manna,  (Jestuca  fitifans.)  and  the  grain  of 
which,  yields  very  tolerabie  food,  grows  spontaneously  in  several  of  the 
islands,  especially  in  Laaland.  There  are  also  other  indigenous  plants, 
which  are  found  useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Few  of  the  larger  wild  animals,  since  the  extinction  of  the  forests,  have 
existed  in  Denmark.  The  wolf  has  disappeared,  and  the  wild  boar  and  deer 
have  become  very  scarce;  but  the  fox,  martin,  polecat,  and  other  small 
quadrupeds,  are  still  abundant.  On  the  coasts  wild  geese  and  ducks,  par- 
tridges, snipes  and  thrushes  frequent  the  marshes ;  and,  in  the  Liimfiord  and 
among  the  islands  of  the  Sound,  the  swan  flies  at  large.  The  eider-duck 
nestles  in  the  clifts  of  the  rocks,  hut  the  eagle  and  other  large  birds  of  prey 
are  seldom  seen.  Domestic  animals  form  the  chief  wealth  of  Denmark. 
The  horse,  the  ojt  and  the  sheep  have  been  much  improved  in  breed,  and 
are  much  sought  after  for  exportation.  Poultry  is  very  profitable  to  the 
farmers.  Swine  are  sent  in  considerable  numbers  into  Holstein,  and 
there  fattened  and  salted  for  exportation.  Denmark  has  long  supplied  the 
continent  with  that  race  of  dogs  called  "  Danish,"  famed  for  their  strength 
and  fidelity,  and  also  with  the  small  black  muzzled  dog  which  the  French 
call  "  Carlin."  The  seas  abound  in  fish,  and  few  families  on  the  sea-board 
neglect  to  supply  themselves  with  an  ample  store  for  food,  and  a  large  surplus 
is  exported.  Plaise,  oysters,  lobsters,  herrings,  salmon,  &c.,  are  very  abun- 
dant in  different  localities. 

The  people  of  Denmark  are  of  German  origin,  but  of  four  distinct  families. 
The  "Danes"  form  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  Jutland,  the  islands  and 
in  Schleswick.  The  "  Germans"  inhabit  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  and  form 
perhaps  one  fourth  in  Schleswick.     The  "  Prisons"  occupy  the  islands 
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al  n  1  west  coasf,  and  the  "  Angles"  live  between  the  Bight  of  Fjena- 
bu  g  a  d  the  Schley  on  the  Baltic,  The  Danes  are  of  middle  stature  and 
ia  con  plexion,  but  are  htlle  acquainted  with  the  improvements  of  the  more' 
pol  !  ed  part  of  Europe,  and  the  peasantry  have  but  recently  been  emanci- 
pa  ed  om  feudal  servitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Danes  have  long  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  the  reformation,  and  the  establishment  of  schools 

The  language  of  Denmiirk  is  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic,  and  is  styled  the 
Scandmamn  Gothic.  The  structure  and  roots,  however,  are  very  different 
from  the  High  Dutch,  but  the  aflinily  is  so  marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
^eir  common  origin.  It  is  one  of  the  softest  languages  now  spoken  in 
Lurope,  the  consonants  being  so  liquified  in  pronunciation  as  not  to  be 
easily  perceptible. 

The  population  of  Denmark  (including  the  Far6e  Islands  1  amounts  lo 
upwards  of  2,000,000,  and  is  distributed  in  the  following  proportions  ■  in 
Denmark  proper,  1,^3,807;  in  the  German  provinces,  813,788 ;  and  in 

Lutherism  is  the  established  religion  of  the  state,  and  is  professed  bv 
almost  the  whole  of  the  people.     There  are  also  a  few  Catholics  Hern- 
butters,  Calvinists  and  Mennonites;  and  the  Jews,  though   compajauvely 
few,  are  nevertheless  more  numerous  than  any  of  the  last  mentioned  sects 
separately.     All  religions,  however,  enjoy  political  and  civiJ  equality.     There 
are  nine  Lutheran  bishops  al]  nominated  by  the  king,  but  they  have  no 
political  character.     The  clergy  amount  to  1,580,  of  which  1  063  are  in 
Jutland  and  the  islands,  and  517  in  Schleswick  and  Holstein  '  They  are 
paid  partly  by  a  share  of  the  tithes  and  partly  by  fees  and  glebe  lands 
_    Education  in  Denmark  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection      All  the 
mstitutions  {except  the  university  of  Kiel)  are  under  the  management  of  a 
royal  college  or  commission,  which  appoints  the  professors  and  teachers 
the  university  of  Copenhagen  has  four  faculties— a  theological   a  judicial 
a  medical  and  a  philosophical ;  and  to  the  last  mentioned  belong  Greek  and 
K-oman  literature,  and  other  departments  of  a  general  education.     The 
number  of  grammar  and  pariah  schools  amounts  to  upwards  of  3  000   and 
there  are  besides  2,000  schools  in  which  the  systems  of  Beil  and  Lancaster 
have  been  adopted.     The  latter  are  intended  for  elementary  education  and 
the  instruction  of  the  common  people.     Teaching,  however,  is  free,  and  any 
person  may  establish  himself  in  competition  with  the  government  schools. 
In     Bremner's  Incursions,"  that  author  seems  to  be  much  prejudiced  against 
the  results  of  Danish  education,  and  states  that  the  people  are  in  the  greatest 
of  Ignorance,  and  that  the  system  pursued  fails  to  call  genius  from  obscurity 
or  foster  It  when  discovered.     There  may  be  truth  in  his  remarks   but 
perhaps  a  more  favorable  opinion  has  been  formed  by  others;  to  say  the 
least,  the  present  writer  has  never  known  a  Dane  who  could  not  read  and 
write,  and  who,  moreover,  exhibited  a  general  proficiency  in  the  common 
branches  of  a  liberal  education.     The  university  of  Kiel,  in  Holstein ,  is  less 
nclily  endowed  and  less  flourishing  than  that  of  Copenhagen. 

The  government  was  formerly  an  absolute  monarchy.  In  1834,  Frederick 
VI.  voluntarily  relinquished  a  large  share  of  the  royal  power,  by  granting  to 
his  people  a  free  constitution.  Each  of  the  five  districts  into  which  the 
kingdom  is  divided  has  a  distinct  parliament,  without  whose  consent  no  law 
affecting  person  or  property  can  be  promulgated,  and  new  taxes  and  levies 
must  be  sanctioned  by  them.  Thev  can  likewise  suggest  laws  for  the  king's 
approval.  The  four  provincial  states  are :— 1.  That  of  the  islands,  which 
Vol.  II  20 
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has  70  representatives ;  2,  Jutlnnd,  51 ;  3.  Schleswick,  44 ;  aad  4.  Holstein, 
48.  Lauenburg  is  still  governed  by  its  old  constitution.  The  public 
business  is  managed  by  a  Privy  Council,  and  subordinate  to  tliia  council  are 
the  Chanceries  of  Denmark,  Schleswick  and  Holstein,  the  office  of  Foreign 
Affairs  the  Treasury,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Admiralty,  the  War 
Office,  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  None  but  natural  born  subjects  are  eligible 
to  official  stations.  With  respect  to  the  laws  there  is  no  uniform  code  for 
the  whole  kingdom ;  Schleswick  and  Holstein  retain  their  old  usages  and 
constitutions,  and  Denmark  is  governed  by  the  code  of  Christian  V.,  who 
reigned  from  1670  to  1679.  There  are  two  orders  of  nobility,  viz. :  counts, 
or  earls  and  barons,  but  there  is  also,  as  in  other  feudal  countries,  an  un- 
titled nobility,  who  rank  as  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  as  those 
ennobled  by  the  king.  In  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  which  form  a  portion 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  the  nobility  enjoys  great  privileges.  The 
Ditmarshians,  in  Holstein,  and  the  citizens  of  Altona,  have  likewise  great 
liberties  and  privileges,  and  in  particular  are  exempt  from  the  system  of  excise 
and  customs,  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  is  subjected.  The  annual 
revenue  of  the  kingdom  averages  about  $7,000,000.  The  public  debt 
amounts  to  ^13,969,035  sterling,  and  the  annual  interest  on  this  sum  to 
^525,744,  or  about  one-third  of  the  revenue.  All  surplusses  are  paid  into 
the  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  state  debt. 

The  permanent  army  consists  of  12,000  foot,  and  3,700  horse  troops ;  but 
at  the  annual  drill,  when  all  the  men  absent  on  furlough  attend,  it  amounts 
to  24,867  foot,  and  18,087  horse,  besides  those  employed  in  the  hospitals, 
&c.  The  whole,  including  these,  amounts  to  72,000.  Denmark  is  divided 
into  three  military  districts.  The  naval  force,  since  its  capture  by  the 
British,  has  ceased  to  be  efficient.  It  now  consists  of  7  ships  of  the  line, 
7  frigates,  5  sloops,  6  brigs,  3  schooners,  3  cutters,  58  gun-boats,  6  gun- 
rafts,  and  3  bomb  vessels,  in  all  carrying  1,076  guns,  and  requiring  about 
3,000  men  to  man  them.  This  navy  may  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  enforce  its  laws  on  the  sea.  The  merchant  navy 
is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

Productive  industry  m  Denmark  is  two  centuries  behind  that  of  those 
nations  to  whom,  in  numbers  and  natural  advantages  of  soil,  climate  and 
situation,  the  Danes  may  be  fairly  compared  viz  ■  the  Scots,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Belgians.  Occupying  the  richest  soil  and  the  mo  t  advantageous  position 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  people  are  very  poor  Agriculture  is  especially 
backward,  and  the  implements  ot  hu  bindry  quite  primitive  The  smtll 
farm  system  here  prevails,  a  system  decidedly  prejudicial  to  evtensi  e  im 
provement.  Oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  the  principal  crops  Wheat  is  little 
cultivated,  but  of  late  the  potatoe  has  been  very  extensively  planted  The 
great  object  of  the  farmer  is  grazing  and  both  horses  ind  beeves  are  largely 
exported.  In  Holstein  the  farmers  are  more  si,ientific  and  excel  their 
brethren  of  the  north  in  the  irt  of  producing  Their  fields  are  better  culti 
vated,  but  here  as  elsewhere  the  agriculturist  considers  hi=  cattle  as  his 
chief  wealth.  In  Lauenbirg  and  the  islands  the  agricultural  prod  loe  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  inferior  kinds  of  griin  But  thrju^bout  all  Den 
mark  the  long  and  severe  winters  are  a  c  ntinued  and  irremed  able  hind 
ranee  to  agricultural  advancement 

The  Danes  are  not  a  manufd  tur  ng  people  Earthenware  is  made  in 
several  places,  and  in  Holstem  there  are  cons  dtrible  n  irk  in  c  pper  and 
brass,  but  there  are  only  four  iron  foundries  in  the  kinglom       Domestic 
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manufactures,  carried  on  in  families,  embrace  almost  al!  articles  of  general 
use ;  and  where  other  factories  exist,  they  are  on  that  small  scale  which 
bars  every  effort  at  improvement. 

Few  countries  are  more  favorably  situated  for  commerce,  and  the  Danes 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  their  natural  advantages.  This  in  fact  is  the 
only  branch  that  can  be  said  to  flourish.  The  principa]  exports  consist  of 
corn,  butter,  meal,  cheese,  horses  and  beeves,  tallow,  hides,  lard,  salt-meat, 
wool,  and  corn  spirits,  which  are  largely  distilled  at  Copenhagen.  The 
imports  consist  of  wine,  salt,  timber,  tar,  pit-coal,  fruits,  raw  sugar,  coffee, 
&.C.,  and  a  general  assortment  of  manufactured  articles.  The  principal 
trading  towns  are  Copenhagen,  Altona,  Elsinore,  Fleosborg,  Aarhuns,  Kiel, 
Rendsborg,  Tonningen,  and  Gliickstadt. 

The  roads  of  Zealand  and  the  other  islands  are  generally  very  good,  but 
in  Jutland,  Sohleswick,  Holstein,  and  Lauenhurg,  they  are  in  a  most 
neglected  state.  This  must  result  from  absolute  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  for  no  country  is  better  adapted  for  road  making.  There  have, 
however,  already  been  built  several  rail  roads,  and  it  ia  probable  that  the 
extension  of  this  means  of  communication  will  be  rapidly  undertaken. 
Perhaps  this  apathy  in  respect  to  roads  may  be  partially  owing  to  the 
facilities  offered  by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea,  which  penetrate  the  country 
far  inland.  To  avoid  the  difficult  navigation  round  the  northern  part  of 
Jutland,  these  have  been  extended  artificially  from  sea  to  sea.  The  Canal  of 
Kiel  extends  from  the  town  of  Kiel,  on  the  Baltic,  to  the  Eider,  which  has 
been  rendered  navigable  to  the  North  Sea.  This  canal  is  23  miles  long, 
and  in  connection  with  the  river,  forms  a  convenient  navigation  of  105 
miles ;  3,000  or  4,000  vessels  pass  through  it  every  year.  The  Canal  of 
Stecknitz  connects  the  Elbe  with  the  Baltic  by  means  of  the  Delvenau,  an 
affluent  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Stecknitz,  an  affluent  of  tbeTrave.  The  Canal 
of  Nestved,  in  Zealand,  connects  the  Lake  Bavelse  with  the  Baltic  Sea. 
All  these  canals  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  commerce,  as  well  as 
the  revenues  of  the  kingdom. 

For  administrative  purposes  Denmark  is  divided  m(o  four  great  provinces, 
which,  with  their  area,  population,  &c.  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table : 

ProotHCM,  Area  m  Sq.  Miles.     Fopnlatiin 

I  conBiBtmg  of  Norfli  Jutland,  and  ihe  1 

KiKGDOH  OP  Pkbmabk,..?  iBlnndB ofSjffiland (Zealand,) Funeo,  M4,493 I,2i23,807 

(  Laaland,  &c.,  with  Fair  - 


Each  of  these  ia  subdivided  into  bailiwicks,  and  smaller  districts. 

Copenhagen,  (Kjobenhavn,  i.  e.  Merchants'  Harbor,)  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  Zealand,  where  the  small  Isle  of 
Amack  forma  a  superb  harbor.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe, 
being  laid  out  in  regular,  though  narrow  streets,  and  adorned  with  many 
noble  buildings ;  such  as  the  royal  palaces,  churches,  hospitals,  the  town- 
house,  exchange,  mansionsof  the  nobility,  &.C.  It  contains  also  a  university 
one  of  the  most  flouriahing  and  best  endowed  in  the  world.  The  Roya. 
Library  has  a  magnificent  collection  of  400,000  books,  and  the  University 
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Library,  112,000.  It  has  also  a  royal  bank,  and  manufactures  of  linens, 
woollens,  and  leather ;  and  also  extensive  dock-yards.  About  500  vessels, 
manned  by  six  or  seven  thousand  seamen,  belong  to  the  port ;  but  the  trade 
of  the  city  is  confined  to  the  supplying  of  its  own  inhabitants  with  articles 
of  consumption.  Copenhagen  is  strongly-fortified,  and  is  defended  by  a 
citadel  considered  to  he  impregnable,  aad  several  forts,  one  of  which,  the 
Trekroner,  is  built  in  the  sea,  upon  a  sand-bank,  about  a  mile  from  the 
city.  The  population  exceeds  120,000.  The  immediate  environs  of  the 
city  are  of  great  beauty. 

itosKiLD,  the  ancient  capital,  20  miles  west  by  south  of  CopenhageD,  is 
a  small  town,  with  only  1,200  inhabitants,  but  contains  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
a  rich  library,  and  the  tombs  of  the  royal  family.  Helsingor,  (Elsinore,) 
on  the  west  of  the  sound,  with  7,000  inhabitants,  has  an  artificial  harbor, 
and  near  it  is  the  strong  castle  of  Kroneborg,  intended  to  command  the 
passage,  Altona,  in  Holstein,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Elbe,  close  to 
Hamburg,  is  a  large  town,  possessing  great  privileges,  a  mint,  and  con- 
siderable trade.  Population,  27,000.  Kiel,  also  in  Holstein,  is  an  impor- 
tant town,  with  13,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  large  trade,  especially  in 
grain.  The  university  is  a  fine  foundation,  and  has  a  library  of  over 
100,000  volumes.  Gltickstaot,  the  capital  of  Holstein,  is  a  free  port. 
RATZEnmo,  the  capital  of  Lauenburg,  is  a  small  town,  with  2,000  inhabit- 
ants :  and  Lauenburg  has  the  right  of  levying  toll  on  vessels  passing  up 
and  down  the  Elbe.  Schleswick,  the  capital  of  South  Jutland,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  long,  narrow  inlet,  named  the  Sil,  is  a  busy  trading 
town,  with  11,000  inhabitants.  Near  it  is  the  magnificent  castle  of  Got- 
torp,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Holstein  and  Schleswick.  Rens- 
BURo,  on  the  Baltic,  and  Tonnincjbn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eider,  are  two 
important  seaports;  the  former  with  14,000  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  with 
2,500.  The  other  towns  are  of  loss  importance,  and  need  no  special  notice. 
Few  have  a  larger  population  than  8,000. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Denmark  are: — Iceland,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean; 
Greenland,  in  North  America ;  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas, 
and  St.  John,  in  the  West  Indies ;  Cbristianborg,  Tema,  Nimbo,  Friedens- 
borg,  Adda,  Kmninstein,  and  Binzenstein,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea;  and 
Serampore  and  Tranquebar,  in  India.  Tbese  are  severally  noticed  under 
their  appropriate  geographical  positions. 

The  early  history  of  Denmark  is  obscure,  but  heroic.  Their  sea-kings 
were  the  terror  of  the  south,  and  their  princes  the  conquerors  of  even 
Britain  herself,  and  an  illustrious  line  of  Danish  kings  held  her  sceptre.  The 
Danes  were  also  remarkable  for  their  early  civilization,  and  their  devotion  to 
commerce,  perhaps  before  the  first  British  ship  was  built.  In  1385,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  and  wife  of  Haquin,  king  of  Nor- 
way°  ascended  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  and  in  1389  she  was  chosen  by 
the  Swedes  as  their  sovereign,  the  crowns  being  united  in  1397  by  the  treaty 
of  Calmar.  After  the  death  of  this  renowned  princess,  in  1412,  the 
Swedes  began  to  evince  their  discontent  with  the  union,  and  after  a  length- 
ened struggle,  finally  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Danish  yoke,  in 
1523.  In  1448,  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings  having  become  extinct, 
Christian  I.,  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  was  raised  to  the  throne,  which  his 
posterity  still  possess,  and  bv  th  s  mea  s  Schleswick  and  Holstein  have 
been  added  to  the  crown;  the  first  ed  ately,  and  the  latter  in  1761  and 
1773.  The  reformed  faith  vas  troduced  into  Denmark  with  little  diffi- 
culty ;  Lutherism  having  been  mtroduced  in  1523,  and  Catholicism  sup- 
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pressed  in  1537.  Previous  to  1660  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  elective, 
but  at  that  period  a  great  revolution  occurred,  by  which  the  clergy  and 
people,  to  get  rid  of  tlie  arbitrary  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  conferred  absolute 
power  on  the  king.  From  this  period  there  is  little  interesting  in  Danish 
history.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,  in  which  Denmark  lost  her 
navy,  and  suffered  great  injustice  from  England,  Norway,  which  had  so 
long  been  united  to  Denmark,  was  assigned  to  Sweden,  the  former  obtain- 
ing in  exchange  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg  and  a  sum  of  money.  The 
Danes  felt  this  sacrifice  acutely ;  but  it  was  one  of  apparent  rather  than 
real  strength.  In  1834,  the  king  laid  aside  a  large  share  of  his  power,  and 
granted  to  his  people  a  constitutional  government,  under  which  they  seem 
to  be  perfectly  happy.  Since  then  the  government  has  steadily  exerted  it- 
self to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants. 

There  is  at  the  present  period  considerable  difficulty  between  the  German 
confederation  and  this  kingdom.,  resulting  from  conflicting  claims  to  juris- 
diction over  the  provinces  of  Schleawiek  and  Holstein.  Several  battles 
have  been  fought  with  various  success,  but  hitherto  the  temper  of  both 
parties  has  prevented  any  understanding.  The  mediation  of  foreign  states, 
however,  has  been  offered  and  accepted,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  peace 
may  be  restored. 

Or  Heligoland,  (Holy  Island,)  a  group  of  two  small  islands  in  the  German 
Ocean,  25  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  belonged  formerly  to  Denmark, 
but  was  captured  in  1807  by  the  British,  who  stiil  retain  it.  The  main 
land  consists  of  a  cliff,  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  to 
a  height  varying  from  90  to  170  feet,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse, 
situated  in  54°  1 1'  34"  N.  latitude,  and  7°  53'  13"  E.  longitude ;  and  is  joined 
by  a  bottom  of  a  rock  to  a  low  uninhabited  down,  where  there  are  two  good 
harbors.  Between  the  main  island  and  the  other,  which  is  named  Sandy 
Island,  is  a  road,  where  ships  may  anchor  in  48  fathoms.  The  inhabitants, 
about  2,500  in  number,  live  entirely  upon  the  cliff,  and  subsist  chiefly  by 
fishing  and  acting  as  pilots.  They  are  Frieslanders  ;  retain  their  ancient 
manners  and  customs  ;  and  obtain  turf,  wood  and  other  articles  of  subsis- 
tence from  Hamburg  and  Cushaven,  in  exchange  for  fish.  The  island  was 
formerly  very  much  larger,  but  has  been,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thousand 
years,  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  sea  to  the  existing  fragments 
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The  greater  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  is  occupied  by  Sweden 
and  Norway,  two  kingdoms  entirely  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other, 
except  in  their  being  governed  by  the  same  king,  and  comprised  in  the  same 

feographical  region.  It  will,  therefore,  be  most  convenient  to  describe 
rst  the  natural  features  of  the  whole,  and  then  divide  the  political  and 
statistical  account  of  each  into  s^arate  heada. 

Scandinavia  forms  a  large  peninsula,  between  the  parallels  of  55°  and 
71°  north  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians  of  5°  and  32°  east  longitude, 
being  in  extreme  length  1,190  miles,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  470  miles, 
with  an  area  of  292,700  square  miles.     It  is  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic 
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Ocean;  east  by  Russian  Lapland,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic  Sea; 
south  by  the  Baltic,  Cattegat  and  Skager-raek ;  and  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  Europe  by  a  broad  isthmus  of  200 
miles,  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  from  the  Arctic  Sea. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  country  is  peculiar.  Throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Var  anger  fiord,  in  the  north-east,  to  the 
Skager-rack,  in  the  south-west,  a  line  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountams,  hills 
and  table-lands,  extends  1,100  miles,  formmg  the  watershed  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  North  of  63'=  N.  latitude 
the  mountains  form  one  ridge,  rising  abruptly  on  the  west  side,  and  gradually 
approaching  the  ocean  as  they  proceed  northward.  To  the  south  of  Q3° 
the  elevated  mass  forms  a  table-laud,  having  its  eastern  and  western  de- 
clivities deeply  furrowed  with  valleys,  and  from  nearly  the  same  point 
various  ridges  branch  off  to  the  east  and  south,  where  they  enclose  several 
large  lakes.  The  culmination  of  these  mountains  in  some  partsreachea  8,000 
feet ;  and  at  no  place  are  they  at  a  greater  distance  than  100  miles  from 
the  western  coast.  On  the  eastern  aide  the  country  descends  in  long  slopes, 
interrupted  by  small  level  plains,  and  intersected  occasionally  by  ranges  of 
hills.  The  general  elevation  of  the  country  varies  from  300  to  2,00U  feet. 
The  most  southerly  portion  of  Sweden,  however,  is  actually  !ow  and  flat, 
apparently  a  portion  of  the  great  plain,  which  includes  the  neighboring 
regions  of  Denmark,  Pomerania  and  Mechlenburg.  The  coasts  of  the 
peninsula  are  lined  with  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  islands  and  rocks,  which 
vary  in  size  from  a  mere  point  to  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  rise  with 
bare  and  craggy  cliffs  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  eastern  coast  is 
irregular  in  its  outline,  and  is  much  indented  with  bays  and  small  gulfs ; 
but  on  the  west  coast  immense  fiords  or  firths  penetrate  the  country  in  all 
directions.  The  Maelstrom,  long  celebrated  as  the  most  appalling  whirlpool 
in  Europe,  is  situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lofoden  Islands, 
and  is  caused  by  the  current  rushing  among  the  islands,  which  throw  back 
its  course,  and  cause  it  to  make  a  circular  sweep  or  whirl.  Large  ships 
and  even  whales  have  been  dragged  down  by  its  suction. 

The  climate  is  generally  severe,  but  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  is 
observed  in  the  several  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  north  approaches  the 
confines  of  perpetual  winter,  while  its  southern  extremity,  16  degrees  further 
from  the  pole,  partakes  of  a  genial  and  healthy  character.  The  temperature 
is  also  modified  on  the  same  parallel  by  elevation,  proximity  to  the  sea, 
shelter,  &c.,  and  generally  the  eastern  lowlands  are  much  warmer  than  their 
northern  position  would  indicate.  The  summers  are  short,  but  warm  and 
dry,  and  the  sun  in  the  more  elevated  regions  may  be  seen  above  the  horizon 
throughout  the  season.  The  winter,  however,  is  gloomy  and  severe,  and 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  even  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  are  frozen  over.  At 
Stockholm,  even,  where  the  climate  is  comparatively  moderate,  the  thermo- 
meter sinks  to  28°  below  zero,  and  a  hundred  miles  further  north  the  mer- 
cury freezes  in  the  tube.  The  atmosphere  is  generally  pure,  and  the  ravages 
of  contagious  diseases  are  never  experienced  ;  and  while  the  short  but  bright 
summer  brings  corn  to  maturity  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  spreads  a  flowery 
carpet  over  the  earth,  the  pure  bracing  cold  of  winter  invigorates  the  active 
powers  of  life,  and  is  found,  at  least  by  the  natives,  far  less  irksome  than 
the  moist  piercing  blasts  of  more  southern  regions.  The  mean  annual 
quantity  of  rain  is  17!j  inches.  In  Norway  the  climate  is  more  temperate 
than  in  Sweden,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sea-winds.     The  most  dis- 
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agreeable  part  of  the  Scandinavian  year  is  the  spring,  when  the 

melting  of  the  snow  renders  the  country  almost  impassable,  and  oc „^ 

dreadful  ravages  by  inundations,  and  by  the  fall  of  rooks  and  earth  from 
the  D 


The  mountain  nucleus  of  Scandinavia  is  composed  of  primitive  and 
transition  rocks.  Gneiss  and  granite,  variously  distributed,  are  the  predomi- 
nant formations.  Mica-slate,  associated  with  lime-stone  quartz,  clay-slate, 
and  hornblende  are  also  found,  but  in  less  abundance.  These  primitive  strati- 
fied rocks  are  widely  distributed  over  the  country.  Tracts  belonoing  to  the 
transition  formation  occur  in  many  p  dp  h    w       side 

of  the  Christiana  fiord  ;  and  this  form  k  w  d       h  ds  ot 

the  Baltic,  and  abounds  in  organic  rem    n       S        d    y  f  less 

extensive.     Round  Helsingborg  ther  m  bas  d  also 

found  in  Bornholra.     Chalk  deposits       u         h  S     d  Above 

all  these  there  are  immense  deposits  d    nd    h  p     s  of 

the  country,  the  latter  occuring  at  50     400      d  t»  0  b        the 

sea-level;  and  though  no  trace  of  vole  n  n      kn     n  said 

that  certain  parts  of  the  Swedish  co  g    d  hers 

are  as  gradually  subsiding.     Earthqu  k  u      h  u  h 

Next  to  agriculture  the  mines  of  d          n                      h    f  sou    e  of 

wealth.     Green  and  white  marble  is  d             d             n    m      q     n  ity, 

is  found  in  the  south,  but  iron  is  sea  d              h     b     d                     hout 

the  country.     Copper  is  also  found,  a  A      h           n     ns  of 

Norway,  and  especially  those  of  th  h        n     n       g         n      b      of 

minerals  and  metals,  among  which  m  b                    d  g    d                ron 

copper  and  cobalt.     There  is  amine  p       b            E  g    d                     nes 

atEgeberg;  and  quarries  of  granite  h  n  late 
and  ciaj,  are  wrought  in  various  part 

Sweden  is  not  more  fortunate  in  its  n  ts      ro  I  oast 

of  any  rich  alluvial  deposits.     Coarse     nd  b     p  y  red 

with  a  thin  layer  of  fertile  soil,  form     n  g  n  h      h  mp    gn         n  ry  ; 

and  besides  the  woods,  which  occupy  n  n  h  u    h  ace, 

alarge  portion  is  covered  with  lakes,  moraase&,  rivers,  and  with  mconceivable 
numbers  of  boulder-stone  or  isolated  rocks  of  every  size.  The  soil  of  Nor- 
way is  similarly  characterised,  and  in  both,  vegetation  is  abridged  by  the 
length  and  severity  of  the  winter.  In  some  parts,  however,  it  is  very  rich, 
and  the  valleys  in  particular  are  noted  for  their  lusurianl  fertility  ;  but  even 
in  these  much  of  the  soli  is  thin,  and  obstructed  by  rocky  knots  rising  above 
the  surface. 

The  vegetation  of  the  greater  part  of  Scandinavia  resembles  that  of  Great 
Britain.  The  peninsula  is  particularly  notable  for  its  forests,  which  con- 
sist of  beech,  oak,  maple,  spruce-fir,  Scotch-fir,  aspen  and  birch,  and  not 
less  than  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  is  woodland.  The  very  small  proportion 
of  arable  land  produces  articles  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  those  of 
Britain  ;  but  the  production  of  each  is  affected  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil, 
as  well  as  by  the  difference  of  latitude.  In  the  south  grapes  and  mulberries 
come  to  perfection,  while  in  the  north  not  even  grain  is  cultivated,  and  but 
few  potatoes  are  grown.  Above  the  snow  line  some  lichens  alone  sustain  a 
feeble  existence,  and  after  these  vegetation  ceases. 

The  animal  kingdom  possesses  nothing  peculiar.     The  bear  prowls  in  the 
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""'  hbd  d  fihe  central  districts,  and  the 

"  '  f      d         1  f  L  pland.     The  wolf,  the  fox,  the 

'y  ^  se  1  h  d     h         b         quirrel  and  the  beaver,  are  still 

^       ^         hbkfh        iylk  d    ivers ;   and  the  elk  in  the  least 

•    1  da  Of   h    d  m  m  Is  the  principal  are— the  rcin- 

d  wl     1    h    L  pi     d         1     fly  d  p    d  for  subsistence  and  clolhing  ; 

"  t.  1     p      d  Tl     horses  are  small,  but  swia  and 

h    dj       d    1  f  N        y  m    k  bly  sure-footed,  a  quality  which 

°        '''j  fi      h       f  h         ky     ountain  paths  of  that  country. 

El  afl  fat         kd        dgeat  variety  and  abundance  of 

^f'      dgm  dgn  duflas  food  to  a  great  portion  of 


THE   KINGDOM   OF   SWEDEN. 

This  kingdom  forms  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
as  far  north  as  the  river  Tornea,  and  contains  an  area  of  about  107,700 
square  miles. 

The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  Swedes,  Lapons  or  Laps,  and  Fins. 
The  Swedes  are  a  branch  of  the  same  great  family  as  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians, but  their  language  has  been  much  modified,  and  books  require 
to  be  translated  from  one  language  to  the  other.  The  language  of  the 
peasantry,  however,  docs  not  differ  in  so  great  a  degree,  and  is,  with  little 
difficnlty,  understood  by  aU.  The  Swedish  prevails  from  the  Sound  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  is  spoken  by  almost  3,000,000  persons. 
The  Swedes  are  a  brave,  hardy,  generous  and  enterprising  people,  and  are 
highly  distinguished  for  genius  and  national  probity.  They  have  generally 
light  hair,  blue  eyes  and  fair  complexion  ;  the  men  have  faces  somewhat  pale, 
high  foreheads  and  long  chins  ;  are  of  middle  size,  with  muscular  frames  and 
mild  aspect.  Their  morality,  however,  is  said  to  be  debased,  and  drunkenness 
very  prevalent.  In  1835,  one  person  out  of  every  114  was  accused,  and  one 
out  of  every  140  convicted,  of  some  criminal  offence  ;  and  on  an  average  of 
five  years  one  in  49  in  the  city,  and  one  in  176  in  the  country,  bad  been 
punished  each  year  for  crimes  !  and  "  all  the  offences  recorded,  involved 
greater  moral  delinquency,  than  the  breach  of  a  regulation  or  conventional 
law  of  the  state." — (Laing.) 

The  population  in  1839  numbered  3,109,772,  having  increased  325,062 
in  20  years  :  consequently  at  the  same  rate  the  amount  will  now  approach 
3,400,000.  It  is  unequally  distributed  over  the  country,  becoming  always 
thmner  towards  the  north.  The  Lapons,  or  Laps,  inhabit  the  northern 
provinces,  and  are  represented  as  a  diminutive  and  swarthy  race.  They 
are  distinguished  into  mountaineers,  foresters,  fishermen,  and  beggars. 
They  are  more  honest  and  moral  than  their  southern  neighbors,  but  drunk- 
enness seems  to  be  also  the  prevailing  vice.  The  rigor  of  their  climate,  the 
misery  they  not  unfrequently  suffer,  and  the  genera!  sterility  of  the  women, 
prevent  any  increase  in  these  wild  regions.  Few  of  the  Fins  are  now  subject 
to  Sweden,  but  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Norway  they  have  extended 
themselves  as  colonists.  They  are  an  industrious  and  robust  people,  differ- 
ing morally  and  physically  from  the  Laplanders,  though  they  are  probably  of 
the  same  race. 

With  few  exceptions  the  Swedes  are  all  Lutherans,  and  Lutherism  is  the 
established  religion  of  the  state.     All  other  sects  are  allowed  the  free  exercise 
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Wesio  Calm,r,  Lmkioping,  Sk.r,,  Curl.udt,  Wi.by,  Weslera.s  Slr,n«; 
no.  .nd  He,„o,.nd ,  70  .,»h-de.con,,  .„d  102  p.obi  (p,„«.  ^  5™A 
The  whole  est.Wrtmenl  conei.t.  of  3,193  clerg,,  ,„d  3,753  eexttnro; 

loK  sularj  ttao  »600  a  ,ear,  besides  parwnage.  and  glebe  knds  The 
clerg,  as  .  bod,,  ha,e  alwaj.  bee.  disti.g,i.Ld  ft,  p1e„  .„d  „o„lii, 
Ihe  olher  seols  are  ins.gn.Hoanl  in  numbers.      The  Calholios,  who  are 

in  the  oapitai.  The  Swedenborgians  are  also  oonip.,ati,el,  few  and  the 
Jew,  ,c.,ee  ,  oonnl  1,000  sonls.  A  new  sect  of  reUgioni.t.  howe",  has 
sprung  up  ,„  northern  S.eden,  oJled  ■■  La,seren  »  or  readers  which  hS 
Jead,  become  numercus  and  iheir  numbers  are  said  to  be  inc  eS".  id 
the,,  meeting,  to  be  attended  b,  people  from  a  great  distance.  ^' 

Nine  ,-mne  person,  out  of  every  100  of  the  total  population  can  read 
and  write.  This  generd  dilTnuon  of  elemont.rv  education  i,  remarkable  ■ 
but  when  ,t  1.  .taled  that  no  person  is  allowed  to  m.rr,  or  a"t.i,d  to 
Th  s  IS  a  good   aw,  but  arbitr.r,.     Prim.r,  .ehools  are  established  in  ever, 

which  the  youths  are  prepared  for  the  univer.it,.  They  are  under  the  care 
of  the  bishops  1    and  besides  the  higher  branches  ofyreeJan;  Koma" 

doctrines  01  theolog,.  There  are  two  universities— one  at  Hpsal  and  thl 
other  at  Lund  each  of  which  h..  separate  f.cultie.  of  law,  pEe,'  divtn  1, 
end  phdosophyand  literature,  each  of  which  confers  d  g  '«.  ""'""J. 
degree,  are  granted  in  such  a  manner  a.  to  indicare  the  o     1  r  h 

recipient,  being  endorsed  as  granted    with    applause 
merely  by  sufferance.     No  person  can  enter  on  the  pra 
sions  without  having  taken  up  hi.  degree,  and  none  oa     b 
government  except  the,  have  furnished  themselves  with  a  d 
phy,  hut  this  regulation  is  dispensed  with  in  case  of  the  n  b  I  , 
The  government  i.  a  .ort  of  constitutional  monarch       1      f 
which  are  vested  m  a  heredilar,  king.     The  legislative  p  b 

jointl,  to  the  king  and  a  Diet  of  four  chambers,  elec  d  b,  1 
clotg,  tjurghesses  and  peasants,  rospectivel,.  The  king  has  a  vete 
acts  ot  til.  Diet,  and  ma,  al.o  introduce  project,  of  law  for  its  cons  d 
Ihe  tnost  important  branch  of  the  constitution.however,  i.  the  Couno  I 
Ihe  king  can  do  nothing,  except  in  militar,  and  diplomatic  affair 
consulting  thl.  conned  which  i.  obliged  to  keep    p    t      If 
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in  diiferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  no  direct  appeal  from  the 
latter ;  but  by  petition  to  the  king  their  decisions  may  be  revised  in  the 
council  of  state,  and  confirmed  or  reversed.  AH  criminal  cases  affecting  life 
or  property,  are  tried  in  the  Hof  courts.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  judge  on 
divorce  and  other  kindred  suits.  The  executive  officers  of  the  courts  are 
the  "fogden"  and  the  "lansman." 

Relatively,  Sweden  is  heavily  taxed,  yet  the  public  revenues  raised  by 
taxation  do  not  amonnt  to  $10,000,000  a  year.  But  notwithstanding  their 
limited  means,  the  Swedes  have  contrived,  since  1814,  not  only  to  pay  off 
the  whole  of  their  foreign  debt  and  a  great  part  of  their  home  debt,  but  also 
to  expend  about  115,000,000  on  public  works.  The  pressure  of  the  public 
taxes  is  also,  very  unequal.  The  agricultural  classes  have  to  pay  annually 
in  public  and  local  taxes,  more  than  one-third  the  produce  of  their  land. 
If,  morever,,it  be  considered  that  these  are  levied  in  a  country  where  there 
is  scarcely  any  commerce,  and  very  little  money  in  circulation,  some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  oppressiveness  of  their  public  burdens. 


The  standing  army  amounts  to  2,580  artillery,  4,705  cavalry,  and  25,409 
infantry — total,  33,694 ;  and  consists  of  two  kinds  of  troops,  the  enlisted 
and  the  indeldta ;  of  the  former  class  there  are  only  about  6,000,  all  of  whom 
are  stationed  in  the  capital  or  its  environs.  The  indeldta  soldiers  are  a  sort 
of  military  colonists,  drawn  from  and  maintained  by  the  various  districts  of 
the  kingdom.  These  are  regularly  trained,  but  are  permitted  to  marry,  and 
when  not  on  active  service  support  themselves  and  families  on  their  little 
farms,  each  soldier  having  a  house,  barn,  cow-house,  and  six  acres  of  land 
for  his  subsistence,  receiving  pay  only  when  in  actual  service.  Besides 
the  regular  array,  there  is  also  the  bevcering  or  militia,  consisting  of  every 
male  between  20  and  25  years  of  age.  They  are  exercised  three  weeks  in 
each  year,  and  ate  liable  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  war.  This  body 
amounts  to  about  1 10,000  men,  making  the  whole  disposable  military  force 
142,694.  No  man  is  admitted  into  the  standing  army  or  navy  without  a 
certificateof  good  character  from  the  clergyman  of  his  parish;  the  consequence 
of  which  regulation  is,  that  there  are  fewer  depredations  committed  by  the 
Swedish  soldier,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  than  by  those  of  any  other  nation. 
The  navy  employs  about  25,000  men,  and  consists  of  250  or  260  gun-boats 
for  the  protection  of  the  coasts.  The  Swedes  have  also  11  ships  of  74  and 
84  guns,  8  frigates,  4  corvettes,  0  brigs,  with  several  smaller  vessels.  There 
are  three  naval  stations  for  ships  of  the  line,  at  Stockholm,  Gotheborg,  and 
Kariscrona.  The  flotilla  of  gun-boats  is  chiefly  stationed  at  the  two  former, 
which,  communicating  by  the  Great  Gotha  Canal,  afford  the  means  of 
uniting  without  exposure  to  disasters  of  the  sea,  or  attack  from  an  enemy. 
When  not  on  duty  the  seamen  are  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
military  arm.  The  ordinary  naval  expenses  do  not  exceed  1500,000 
annually. 

Seven-ninths  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  Within  a  few 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  improved  modes  of  culture,  and  in 
spite  of  the  climate,  the  lands  have  raised  in  value,  and  the  production  he- 
come  large  enough  to  allow  of  exportation;  and  the  only  difficulty  the 
Swedish  farmer  has  now  to  contend  with  is  the  want  of  a  market.  The 
average  rate  of  fecundity  is  4f  grains  for  one.  Cattle  feeding  and  sheep 
farming  are  not  much  attended  to,  and  the  sheep  disappears  north  of  tiS"^. 
The  total  annual  value  of  grain  produced  is  $46,000,000. 

Both  the  seas  and  fresh  waters  swarm  with  fish,  which  afford  employment 
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and  subsistence  to  many  of  the  icihabitants.  Salmon  is  the  most  important 
of  the  fresh  water  fish,  and  is  most  abuadant  in  the  northern  rivers,  where 
the  principal  fisheries  are  established.  Herrings  are  sometimes  taken  in 
incredible  numbers  at  Gotheborg,  and  in  the  Baltic  the  stromming  fishery  is 
a  very  important  branch  of  industry.  The  stromming  is  about  the  size  of  a 
sprat,  but  a  much  more  delicate  fish.  They  are  cured  like  herrings,  and  a 
barrel  of  them  is  as  necessary  in  every  household  in  Sweden,  as  of  herrings 
in  Norway. 

Next  to  agriculture  the  mines  form  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of 
Sweden.  Iron  is  abundant  throughout  the  country.  The  mountain  Gellivara 
in  Lapmark,  1,800  feet  high,  is  one  mass  of  the  richest  iron  ore,  but  its 
situalion  beyond  the  polar  circle  deprives  it  of  its  real  value.  In  various  other 
places,  however,  there  are  similar  hills ;  and  even  islands  of  compact  iron  ore 
are  met  with  on  the  coast.  The  annual  product  amounts  to  about  300,000 
skip-pounds*  of  bar,  and  33,600  of  manufactured  iron.  The  foresfs  supply 
fuel  for  smelting.  Swedish  iron  is  superior  in  malleability  and  ductility  to  any 
other — a  superiority  which  is  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  use  of  wood  instead 
of  coal  or  peat  in  the  process  of  smelting.  The  number  of  mines  in  Sweden 
ia  586,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  361  are  close  together  in  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  Danemora,  the  principal  mine,  produces  yearly  about  4,000  tons 
of  metal,  which  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  Copper, 
next  to  iron,  forms  the  most  important  of  the  minerals  of  Sweden,  and 
the  production  is  stated  at  about  1,000  tons  a  year.  Gold  is  found  at 
Fahlun,  but  the  produce  is  too  small  to  pay  expenses  of  collection  ;  and  the 
Bame  may  be  said  of  the  silver  mines.  Coal,  sulphur,  vitriol,  cobalt,  &.c., 
are  also  produced  in  small  amounts. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  very  low  condition.  Every  art  and  trade  js  mono- 
polized by  corporations,  which  operates  as  a  complete  bar  to  improvement ; 
and  of  the  population  only  one-seventh  part  is  engaged  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  Coarse  linens  are  the  chief  staple.  Machinery  for  spinning  has 
been  introduced,  but  the  experiment  is  too  recent  to  warrant  an  opinion  as 
to  its  success.  The  other  articles  of  manufacture  are  such  as  requited  by 
the  ordinary  wants  of  the  people. 

With  regard  to  commerce  and  general  trade  Sweden  is  in  a  much  similar 
state  as  in  respect  of  its  manufactures.  It  has  indeed  very  little.  The 
principal  exports  consist  of  the  natural  products  of  the  soil,  among  which 
iron  ranks  first,  then  timber,  copper,  tar  and  grain.  The  imports  are  sugar, 
coffee,  tobacco,  salt  or  smoked  fish,  salt,  leather,  hemp,  silk,  cotton  and 
wine,  chiefly  articles  of  domestic  luxury  or  comfort.  The  annual  amount 
of  mercantile  shipping  is  stated  at  130,000  tons.  The  principal  ports  are 
Stockholm  and  Gotheborg  The  currency  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
ppmy       d  hhdp  dto  one  third  its  nominal  value. 

G  ]d      d     1       has  q        ly  fl  d  f   m   he  kingdom,  and  scarcely  any 

p        all  p  f      PP  b    seen.     The  country  is  flooded 

h    m  11  p  1      m  11  sum  of  six  cents. 

I  '  p       d  d  f      by  excellent  roads,  which  are 

^  P  dbbf  ih  al  districts,  who  meet  at  stated 

!    m    1        f      h     p    p  In  some  instances  they  are 

d        d     p       d  by    1  m  A     hort  intervals  on  ail  the  maia 

d     1  p  1     1    1     p  aaanls  are  obliged  to  bring  their 

*  Skip-pound  =  280  poimda  avoudupoia. 
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b      n  waiting  to  convey  travellers. 
Fo  I  mm  S     d      h  s  remarltable  facilities  in  her 

lak  II  as       h  d  1       The  principal  canal  is  that 

of  G    h       !     h     on  h     W  nd  Wetter  lakes  with  the  Baltic, 

ne      S  d    k  p  Tl  1     f  T    111      a  was   formed  to   avoid  the 

fall      f  G    h  -elf      d  p   o    p  Uy    f  a  aeries  of  locks  rising  above 

each  other  on  the  face  of  the  declivity,  over  which  the  river  falls.  It  is 
dug  out  of  solid  tock.  These,  with  the  Gotha  river  and  intervening  lakes, 
form  a  complete  navigable  communication  across  the  middle  of  Sweden. 
The  canal  of  Arboga  connects  the  lake  Hielmar  with  the  Malar,  and  the 
canal  of  Stromsholm  forms  a  communication  between  the  Hielmar  lake  and 
the  lake  of  Barken.  The  canal  of  Sodertelge  connects  the  Malar  with  the 
Baltic,  north  of  Stockholm.  Several  other  canals  for  like  purposes  have 
been  constructed,  and  a  number  of  others  are  projected,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  of  immeasurable  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  Sweden  are  34  "  lans"  or  governments, 
which  are  subdivided  into  "  fogderier"  or  districts.  Swedish  geographers, 
however,  divide  the  country  into  three  large  regions,  namely,  Norrland  or 
the  north  country  ;  Svealand,  or  Sweden  Proper,  and  Gothaland  or  Gothia  ; 
each  of  these  comprising  several  lans,  as  stated  in  the  following  table  i 


Morrbotten 

33,090... 

46,422 

Westerbotteti 

9,516... 

85,942 

19,618... 

45,517 

Total.... 

91,659 

333,437 

SvEltAND  — 

Cpsala 

2,093..,. 

,       85  393 

Nykflping 

2,512.... 

..     113,753 

Oerebro 

3,970.... 

...    125,393 

Oarlstad 

6.957.... 

..     193,879 

ISry.!^'.";:-.; 

13,282.... 

7,543.... 

-  141,308 

-  109,383 

Total,..., 

40,316 

1,055,641                 a 

Gothaland  t— 

Lmk!,fmg 

Calmar 

4,343.... 

-     179,300 

Jonhoping..., 

4,4U.... 

..    148,595 

B1.1H.J... 

..      93,349 

Skaraborg 

3,323.... 

-.     179,449 

..    9(8,698 . 

Gotlioborg  &  Bolius. . 
Halmslaf 

l,90B 

1,906.... 

Chvistianatad 

2,439.... 

Malraqhos 

1,456 

G(itt1aiid,Ci9lana).... 

..       49,589 

Total.... 

35,198 

1,891,694                 5 

Lakes  Wener,  Wettei 

■,  &o..  3,640 

...Luboa, 

!.'!Hemosand, 
..(EsterBind. 

...Stockholm, 
..Upfal, 
..WesteraaB, 
..Nykoping, 
..Oerebro, 
..Carletad, 
..Fahloii, 
..Gefle. 

. .  LinkSping, 
. .  Calmar, 
. .  Jonk&pins, 
..Wexio, 
. -Carlscrona, 

. .  Weuersborg, 
. .  Gotheborg, 
..IlalniBCad, 
. .  Ohristianatad, 
..Malmo, 
..Wiaby. 


Grand  Total.  ,,170,715 
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igdom,  is  situated  upon  a  strait,  which 
n  of  the  Baltic.  Latitude  5^'='  20'  N., 
longitude  18°  13'  E.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  placed  on  three 
islands,  named  respectively  Stockholm,  (castle  island,)  Riddaf  holm,  (knight'a 
island,)  and  Helge-antsholm,  (holy  ghost  island,)  connected  with  each  other 
and  the  mainland  on  both  sides  by  several  bridges.  The  greater  part  of  the 
private  houses  are  built  on  the  mainland,  which  on  the  north  side  slopes 
gradually  from  the  shore,  but  on  the  south  side  rises  in  bold  abrupt  clilfe, 
where  the  white  houses  nestle  among  shading  trees.  There  are  many  public 
edifices,  bridges,  squares  and  monuments  in  good  taste,  and  the  fine  churches, 
quays,  and  royal  palace  give  the  city  an  air  of  magnificence,  but  the  private 
residences  are  generally  of  very  ordinary  appearance.  In  the  centre  of  the 
city  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked  and  dirty  ;  but  elsewhere  they  are  wide 
and  regular.  The  palace  is  a  modern  building,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  for 
architectural  beauty  and  effect  surpasses  all  the  other  city  palaces  in  Europe. 
It  stands  on  the  Stockholm.  The  city  contains  a  great  number  of  scientific 
and  literary  establishments,  and  the  Royal  Library  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  population  amounts  to  about  80,000, 
of  which  only  about  11,000  are  of  the  producing  classes,  and  31,500  only 
have  other  visible  means  of  subsistence,  leaving  nearly  the  remaining  half 
without  capital,  trade,  or  other  fixed  means  of  living.  Waxholm,  a  small 
town  with  batteries  and  othermilitary  works,  is  the  seaward  key  of  Stockholm. 
Upsal,  built  on  a  gentle  height  and  part  of  an  adjoining  plain,  in  a  very 
level  and  fertile  country,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  old-fashioned  cities  of 
Europe.  The  larger  portion  of  its  15,000  inhabitants  depend  more  or  less 
on  the  ancient  and  highly  celebrated  university  which  still  flourishes  among 
them.  Only  a  few  ate  engaged  in  manufactures  and  the  little  trade  carried 
on  by  means  of  the  Sala,  a  sluggish  stream  which  runs  through  the  city 
towards  the  Malar,  and  affords  the  means  of  steam  navigation  to  Stockholm, 
The  new  university  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  simple  Florentine  style, 
built  of  freestone;  the  cathedral  is  a  lofty  building  of  brick,  but  the  finest 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  kingdom.  The  university  was 
founded  in  1478,  and  is  usually  attended  by  800  students.  Old  Upsal, 
(Gamla-Upsala,)  consists  chiefly  of  a  few  huts  grouped  round  a  set  of  tumuli 
or  barrows,  which  are  popularly  considered  to  be  the  tombs  of  Oden,  Thor 
and  Freya ;  and  on  the  top  of  a  little  mount  beside  them,  stands  a  venerable 
church,  said  to  be  1800  years  old,  and  to  have  been  a  place  of  pagan  worship 
during  many  centuries.  Danemora  is  noted  for  its  iron  mines,  which  yield 
a  more  perfect  metal  than  any  others  in  Sweden.  Fahlun  consists  of  long, 
silent,  wide  streets,  with  good  houses  and  4,000  inhabitants,  in  the  midst 
of  a  region  of  copper  mines,  extending  about  28  miles  in  length  by  seven  in 
breadth.  The  wide  space  is  enclosed  and  partly  penetrated  by  rocks  of 
reddish  granite,  which,  towards  the  middle,  gradually  merge  into  a  micaceous 
rock,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  composed  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites. 
For  many  centuries  these  minp^  were  perhaps  the  most  productive  in  the 
world,  yielding  annually  8,000,000  pounds  of  pure  metal.  Their  present 
annual  produce  is  thus  estimated  by  Bremner  :  "  copper  4,500  skip-pounds, 
(280  lbs.);  gold  250  ducats;  silver  500  marcs;  lead  100  to  150  skip- 
pounds;  vitriol  600  to  800  tons;  ochre,  generally  1,000  tons;  brimstone 
20  to  30  skip-pounds.  The  ore  is  not  rich;  the  best  is  said  to  yield  20  per 
cent.,  but  the  poorer  sort  only  1^  per  cent."  Geple  is  a  seaport  on  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  with  8,000  inhabitants.  Next  to  Stockholm  and  Gothe- 
borg  it  is  the  most  important  trading  town  in  the  kingdom. 
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GoTHGBORG  (Gottenburg,)  is  a  large  commercial  tuwii  on  the  left  hanU 
of  the  Gotha-Elf,  near  the  sea.  It  stands  in  a  wide  hollow  surrounded  by 
rocky  iieights,  and  consists  of  regular,  wide  and  paved  streets,  with  lofty 
flat-roofed  houses,  all  built  of  stone  or  well  stuccoed  brick.  It  has  25,001) 
inhabitants,  who  carry  on  an  active  commerce.  The  Gotha-Elf  is  navigable 
from  the  sea  to  the  falls  of  Trollhattan,  where  the  navigation  is  continued 
by  a  series  of  locks,  along  side  the  river,  which  here  rushes  down  a  deep 
gorge,  a  height  of  190  feet,  and  between  the  canal  and  the  river  is  a  range 
of  saw-milis  belonging  to  a  Glasgow  company.  Norrkoping  is  a  flourishing 
commercial  and  manufacturing  seaport  town,  on  an  arm  of  the  Baltic,  with 
10,000  inhabitants.  Its  cloths  are  considered  the  best  in  Sweden'.  Calmar, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  strait,  formed  by  the  island  of  Oeland,  has  a  con- 
siderable maritime  trade  and  5,000  inhabitants.  Carlscrona  on  the  south- 
east coast,  is  a  strong  town  built  upon  several  islands,  with  a  fine  harbor, 
which  is  the  usual  rendezvous  of  the  Swedish  navy.  It  contains  docks  dug 
in  the  rock,  building  slips  and  formidable  batteries,  which  render  it  almost 
impregnable  towards  the  sea.  Its  citadel,  upon  an  islet,  is  reckoned  a 
masterpiece  of  military  architecture;  its  granite  walls  are  20  feet  high  and 
mounted  with  200  pieces  of  cannon.  Population,  12,000.  Malmo  is  a 
considerable  trading  and  manufacturing  town  alraostopposite  to  Copenhagen. 
Population,  8,000.  Eleven  miles  further  north  is  Lund,  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  two  universities  of  Sweden.  Van  as,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Golha  canal, 
is  a  strong  fortress,  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  in  cases  of  foreign  invasion.  Wisby,  on  the  west 
side  of  Gottland,  and  capital  of  the  island,  is  a  most  remarkable  place.  It  is 
a  city  of  the  middle  ages,  existing  almost  unchanged  to  the  present  day, 
yet  so  fallen  in  importance  that  though  the  space  within  its  walls  is  capacious 
enough  for  40,000  persons,  it  yet  contains  only  4,300,  who  are  badly  lodged 
in  little  tenements  built  under  ediiices  of  great  cost  and  magnificence. 
During  the  10th  and  1 1  th  centuries  Wisby  was  one  of  the  richest  commercial 
cities  in  Europe,  and  still  contains  the  remains  of  12  churches  built  at  that 
period.  The  harbor  is  small  and  not  very  deep ;  but  at  Slitohamn,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island,  and  Capblshamn  on  the  east,  there  are  harbors  with 
sufficient  depth  of  water,  it  is  said,  for  ships  of  war  or  steam  war-vessels. 

Hbrnosand,  in  Norriand,  has  a  fine  harbor  with  considerable  trade, 
From  its  printing  press  most  of  the  works  for  the  use  of  the  Laplanders 
has  been  produced.  Population  under  2,000.  Lulba,  near  the  head  of 
he  gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  Uhba  further  south,  are  two  seaport  towns,  with 
some  little  trade.  Huddiksval  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  stroraming  fish- 
eries. The  trade  of  shipbuilding  has  started  up  in  al!  these  little  towns 
within  the  last  20  years.  The  vessels  are  built  entirely  of  fir,  but  are  cheap, 
if  not  durable,  and  are  purchased  by  Lubeck,  Bremen  and  Hamburg  mer- 
chants.    They  are  all  increasing  in  extent  and  population. 

The  early  pages  of  Swedish  history  are  obscure,  and  possess  little  interest. 
The  Swedes  being  discontented  with  their  king,  Albert  of  Mechlenburg, 
who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  in  1365,  Margaret,  Queen  of  Denmark, 
styled  the  Semiramis  of  the  north,  a  princess  of  extraordinary  talent,  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  to  establish  her  authority  over  Sweden.  She  was 
successful,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar  in  1397,  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  were  united  under  her  sway.  But  the 
Swedes  became  dissatisfied  with  the  union,  and  the  tyrannical  proceedings 
of  Christian  II.  excited  a  rebellion  that  terminated  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  Swedes  under  the  famous  Gustavus  Vasa  in  1520.     In  1523,  this  prince 
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wasTBisedby  theuBanimoQs  suffrages  of  thepeople  to  the  throne.  Gustavua, 
who  sabsequeutij  introduced  the  Protestant  religion,  died  in  1560.  His  son 
Eric,  who  succeeded  him,  was  an  imbecile,  and  Gustavus,  the  grandson  of  the 
great  man,  ascended  the  throne  in  1611,  This  great  prince  acquired  Ingria 
and  CareliifrorQ  the  Russians,  Livonia  from  the  Poles,  with  sundry  valuable 
territories  from  the  Danes.  He  was  also  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Protestant  party  against  the  power  and  ambition  of  Austria ;  and  though  his 
glorious  and  successful  career  was  prematurely  terminated  at  the  battle  of 
Lutzen  in  1632,  his  exertions  were  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
that  freedom  of  religious  worship,  and  that  equal  distribution  of  power, 
established  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  No  nation,  indeed,  occupied  a 
more  commanding  position  than  Sweden  in  the  thirty  years'  war ;  and  the 
constant  valor  of  her  soldiers  in  that  great  struggle  of  liberty  against  despot- 
ism, was  as  remarkable  as  the  success  which  so  invariably  followed  the 
Swedish  arms  was  glorious. 

The  success  that  had  attended  the  arms  of  Sweden  under  Gustavus,  con- 
tinued to  attend  them  under  his  daughter  Christina,  who  abdicated  the 
throne  in  1564,  and  his  other  successors  down  to  Charles  XII.,  who  be- 
came king  in  1687.  The  excesses  of  this  estraordinary  man  proved  almost 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  gave  Russia  a  lasting  ascendency  over  Sweden. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  sister  Ulrica  Eieanora ;  but  the  people  disgusted 
at  the  madness  of  the  king  had  circumscribed  materially  the  royal  authority. 
It  was,  however,  again  enlarged  in  1772.  Gustavus  IV.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1792,  embroiled  himself  with  France,  and  engaged  in  a  quixotic 
contest  with  Russia,  which  resulted  in  his  dethronement  in  1809,  when  hjs 
uncle,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIII.,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  prince 
Christian  of  Holstein-Augus  ten  berg  being  at  the  same  time  declared  crown 
prince  and  successor.  On  the  premature  death  of  the  latter,  Bernadotte, 
prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  was  elected  successor  to  the  crown  by  a  diet  held 
at  Oerebro  in  1810,  and  having  accepted  the  honor  he  soon  after  arrived  in 
Sweden,  of  which  he  became  king  on  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.,  in  1818, 
He  has  been  a  father  to  his  country,  and  as  such  has  lately  died,  esteemed 
and  honored  by  the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  reign,  and  his 
dynasty,  if  faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  it,  will  long  adorn  the  royal  title. 
This  celebrated  man  was  once  a  hotel  waiter  in  Prance,  and  having  enlisted 
in  the  grand  army  soon  distinguished  himself,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
highest  dignities  by  the  emperor.  He  was  the  only  one  of  Napoleon's 
marshals  who  retained  the  kingdoms  which  they  acquired  in  the  last  war. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  son.~-^{See  Denmark,  and  Norway.) 

THE    KINGDOM    OF    NORWAY. 

Norway  (Narge  Norw — Norvegen  Germ,)  occupies  the  westei'n  portion 
af  the  Scar.dinavinn  peninsula,  and  covers  an  area  of  131,725  square  miles, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  1 ,400,000  inhabitants. 

The  Norwegians  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  Danes,  and  speak  a 
dialect  of  their  language.  They  are,  however,  generally  a  smaUer  race  than 
their  confreres  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but  possess  much  spirit,  and  are 
lively,  frank  and  undaunted.  They  are,  in  the  same  degree  with  other 
northern  nations,  grossly  addicted  to  intoxication,  and  corn  or  potatoe 
brandy  forms  an  indispensable  beverage  to  old  and  young.  The  population 
in  Ib35 numbered  I, iy-l,:i27,  having  mcreased  from  1825, 143,509,  or  13.6 
per  cent.     Should  it  have  retained  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  it  will,  at  the 
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present  time,  amount  to  about  1,400,000.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes  are 
nearly  equal,  being  in  the  ratio  of  100  males  to  104  females.  Of  the 
whole  people  scarcely  150,000  iive  in  large  towns,  the  remainder,  or  1,250,- 
OOO,  being  scattered  over  the  country  in  small  villages  and  farms. 

The  whole  people  may  be  said  to  profess  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  which 
have  been  adopted  as  the  state  religion.  The  church  consists  of  the  five 
bishops  of  Christiana,  Christians  and,  Bergen,  Trondheim,  and  Norrland  or 
Alstahong;  49  deans,  and  417  pastors.  The  country  is  divided  into  336 
"  prest-gilds"  or  parishes.  The  incomes  of  the  bishops  are  reckoned  at 
$4,500  a  year,  and  those  of  the  clergy  from  |850  to  f  1,700,  derived  from 
an  assessment  on  grain,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  &c.  The  patronage  is  vested  in 
the  bishops  and  council  of  state,  a  committee  of  which  has  the  charge 
of  all  church  affairs.  "  But,  as  in  Sweden,  religious  feeling  is  at  a  low  ebb ; 
and  in  the  wilder  districts  the  church  forms  a  sort  of  market-cross,  where 
the  people  meet  to  transact  their  secular  business." 

Education  is  universally  diffused,  but  the  standard  of  excellence  is  rather 
low,  reading  and  writing  constituting  nearly  the  whole.  The  schools  are 
supported  by  a  poll  tax.  "  The  higher  department  of  university  education 
at  Christiana,"  says  Laing,  "  is  very  expensive  ;  and,  besides,  there  is  not 
such  a  demand  for  educated  men  in  the  medical,  legal,  and  commercial 
professions,  as  in  more  densely  peopled  and  more  commercial  countries ;  ;ind 
the  supply  is  adjusted  to  the  demand.  The  restrictions  on  the  free  exercise 
of  trade  and  industry,  also  operate  with  great  force  in  depressing  general 
education." 

The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy.  The  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  is  exercised  by  a  viceroy  and  council  of  state  ; 
but  the  legislative  power  resides  solely  in  the  Stor-thing  or  Parliament, 
composed  of  membet;a  chosen  by  electors  nominated  for  this  purpose  by  the 
people  of  the  several  districts.  None,  however,  can  vote  unless  25  years  of 
age,  and  possessed  of  property  worth  150  dollars,  or  a  life-rent  of  a  property 
worth  that  sum.  Along  with  each  sitting  member  a  substitute  is  elected, 
who  takes  his  place  in  case  of  sickness,  death,  or  other  hindrance.  The 
Stor-thing  meets  trienniallj,  and  nominally  lasts  three  mouths,  but  may  also 
be  convoked  by  the  king  at  any  time,  and  may  of  itself  adjourn  from  time 
to  time  to  complete  business  that  may  have  been  left  over  from  the  regular 
session.  The  power  of  this  parliament  is  unlimited,  and  though  the  king's 
assent  is  required  to  all  laws,  yet  if  the  same  law  be  passed  by  three  succes- 
sive Stor-things  it  becomes  law  without  his  consent.  The  king  appoints  all 
otScials,  but  his  nominations  must  be  approved  by  the  Stor-thing.  The 
king  is  not  represented  in  this  assembly,  but  a  royal  councillor  is  admitted 
at  any  time  to  communicate  messages  from  the  throne.  At  its  sittings  the 
Stor-thing  divides  itself  into  two  chambers.  One-fourth  is  formed  into  a 
committee  called  the  "  lag-thing,"  while  the  remainder  forms  the  "  odels- 
thing."  All  motions,  however,  are  discussed  in  the  first  instance  before 
the  whole  house;  and  if  entertained,  are  referred  to  committees  to  report 
upon.  The  report  is  debated  and  voted  upon ;  and  if  approved,  a  bill  in 
terms  of  it  is  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  odels-thing,  from  which  it 
passes  to  the  lag-thing,  to  be  there  deliberated  upon,  rejected,  amended,  or 
approved.  The  members  are  paid  for  their  services.  Hereditary  nobility 
was  abolished  by  the  Stor-thing  in  1821,  against  the  king's  will. 

For  judicial  purposes  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  four  "  stifts '  or  prov- 
inces, which  are  sub-divided  into  64  districts.     For  each  of  these  divisions 
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there  is  a  separate  tribunal,  with  a  supreme  court  of  appeal  at  Chfistiana, 
named  the  Hoieate-ret-court,  which  is  one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  con- 
stitution, being  independent  of  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 
This  court  consists  of  seven  judges. 

The  revenue  of  Norway  is  so  (iourishing  that  the  government  has  been 
able  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  debt  of  Denmark,  assumed  in  1814.  The 
amount  has  increased  gradually  witii  the  population  and  industry  of  the 
kingdom.  The  customs  yield  about  two-thirds  of  the  expenditure,  and 
consequently  the  direct  taxes  are  light.  The  whole  amounts  to  about 
$2,250,000  per  annum. 

The  Norwegian  army  consists  of  about  2,000  troops  of  all  arms,  besides 
30,000  enrolled  militia.  The  king  has  the  entire  disposal  of  the  army  in 
Scandinavia,  but  it  cannot  be  led  into  a  foreign  country,  except  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Stor-thing.  The  navy  consists  of  I  frigate,  1  sloop,  2 
brigs,  8  schooners,  and  88  gun-boHs  and  galleys. 

Agriculture  employs  the  g  b  Ik  f  1  Norwegian  population,  and 
few  countries  in  Europe  have        d  1      d  ances  towards  perfection  in 

rural  economy.     In  apparent  pi  d  pleleness  the  farms  may  vie 

with  the  best  in  England.     T      f  wners  of  their  estates,  which 

produce  all  the  necessaries  ot  1  f  d  fl  d  a  surplus  for  the  purchase 
of  luxuries.     The  mountainee  h    fl        gaged  in  cattle-breeding,  and 

though  not  so  comfortably  situ      d         h  growers  of  the  valleys,  are 

still,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  their  congeners  of  other  continental  states. 
The  principal  agricultural  produce  consists  of  oats,  rye,  wheat,  bear,  hops, 
flax,  and  potatoes.  Perhaps  Norway  owes  something  to  the  scarcity  of  its 
•numbers,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  country  is  incapable  of  supporting  a 
crowded  population.  Generally  speaking,  only  the  valleys  are  inhabited ; 
on  the  dividing  ridges  there  is  little  or  no  cultivation,  and,  indeed,  no  soil 
to  cultivate ;  but  only  rounded  masses  of  gneiss,  and  micaceous  rocks,  with 
juniper,  fir,  aspen,  birch,  and  beech  trees,  which  grow  wherever  there  is 
crevice  to  support  them. 

The  fisheries  employ  the  whole  population  of  Finmark  and  the  Lofodeii 
Islands.  But  this  trade  is  confined  to  privileged  corporations,  and  every 
one  engaged  in  it  must  be  licensed  from  certain  cities  to  which  the  fisheries 
belong.  The  average  value  of  the  winterflshery  isabouthalf  a  million  sterling, 
and  the  Norwegians  deliver  fish  better  assorted,  and  of  superior  quality  to  those 
of  even  Scotland.  Besides  these  important  general  fisheries,  there  is  in 
every  creek  of  the  fiords,  even  a  hundred  miles  up  from  the  ocean,  abun 
dance  of  cod,  whiting,  haddocks,  flounders,  sea-bream,  and  herring,  caught 
for  daily  use,  and  for  sale  by  the  seafaring  peasantry.  On  the  rocky  shores 
of  Christiansand  lobsters  are  more  plentiful  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  from  Bergen  so  many  as  260,000  pairs  have  been  exported  in 
one  year.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  likewise  well  supplied  with  fish,  which 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  constitute  the  basis  of  a  Norwegian  repast. 

Norway  produces  a  great  variety  of  minerals,  but  the  mines  are  most 
wrought  in  the  southern  mountains.  The  principal  species  are  gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper,  cobalt,  &c.  The  copper  mines  are  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom :  the  most  considerable  are  those  of  Roraas,  which  were 
discovered  in  1644,  at  the  base  of  the  Dovre-field.  The  produce  of  the  iron 
mines  is  stated  at  about  15,000  tons  annually.  There  are  also,  in  different 
places,  quarries  of  granite,  marble,  millstone,  whetstone,  slate,  and  clay. 

Norway  has  no  manufactures  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  rural  distrioW 
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every  family  makes  its  own  cloth,  and  furnishes  its  own  sempstress,  tanner, 
shoemaker,  and  blacksmith.  Every  person  can  work  in  wood,  and  domestic 
implements,  ornaments  and  furniture,  are  aJi  made  by  the  peasants 
themselves,  and  after  their  own  fashion. 

Timber,  in  the  preparation  of  which  large  numbers  are  employed,  and 
fish,  are  almost  the  only  exportable  articles  of  the  country,  and  find  their 
way  to  every  part  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  Norwegian  vessels,  which,  in  return, 
bring  home  whatever  foreign  articles  are  required,  at  the  cheapest  rate  of 
freight.  But,  besides  wood  and  fish,  the  metals  are  extensively  exported. 
The  orincipal  imports  are  corn,  colonial  produce,  woollen,  linen  and  cotton 
goods,  with  wine,  brandy,  &.c.  The  inland  trade,  and  that  between  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  is  also  extensive.  The  principal  commercial  towns  are — 
Bergen,  Dramraen,  Christi'ania,  Liagesund,  Christians  and,  Trondheim, 
Frederikstadt,  Arendal,  Oster-Rusoer,  Laurvig,  Tonsbeig,  and  Hammerfest. 
The  national  bank  is  located  at  Trondheim,  and  its  notes  form  the  principal 
money  currency  of  the  country,  and  even  on  the  exchange  at  Hamburg  are 
valued  as  high  as  111  dollars  paper  for  100  specie.  The  roads  which  con- 
nect the  principal  towns  are  good,  and  travelling  is  accomplished  as  in 
Sweden,  by  the  peasants  being  obliged  to  send  their  horses  to  the  post- 
stations  in  rotation.     The  country  contains  no  railroads  or  canals. 

Norway  is  divided  into  17  "amts"  or  districts,  which  may  be  arranged 
according  to  the  three  geographical  regions  within  which  they  are  situated, 
viz. :  Nordlandens,  Nordenfjelds,  and  Sondenfjelds,  as  stated  in  the 
following  table : 


Nobhi-anuens  :— 

Nordland 

Bodioe. 

Fbmark,  (and  Lapla 

^^:"::: 

::::a7;47o::: 

.','.'  33,'394.'.'.' 

TromsoB 

Total 

,..42.532 

94,185 

S.3 

NoRDFSrjKI.D?    — 

Stindre-Bergenhuus 

104  471 

|...e 

Norfre  Bergenhuos 

7  515 

69  778 

Bom  dal 

5  9T! 

70  174 

R,       dal 

S&  dre  TmndliBii. 

7  094 

77  7'>4 

|Todh,cm 

NordreTrondljen 

ie  a 

5    4 

Total 

35  4  5 

399    r9 

11 

SOSDKBFJELDJ    — 

Ap„  rhuTis 

1891 

9rt1"6 

ClIRI^TimlA. 

lbo6 

6  an 

Mors 

Hedema  kan 

9SI6 

77  939 

Hof 

Ch  i9t  an 

9  418 

90  91)3 

Bn 

Buskered 

4  787 

76  669 

5j60 

63  1J9 

Sken 

4  "56 

45  84" 

Arendsl 

Later  and  Man  kl 

"04 

54  25" 

Chra  EinsaDd. 

Stavanger 

3  305 

6"  359 

Stavinger 

Jarlfibe  „  ini  Li  r 

856 

54  516 

La 

TQlal 

43  708 

701 0T3 

IfiO 

Grand  Total 

-121.723 

1.134.327 

9.8 

Christiania,  the  capital,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  long  fiord,  on  a  low 
Ylr^e  surrounded  with  beautiful  heights,  in  59°  50'  N.  latitude,  and  10°  48' 
E.  longitude.     The  royal  palace  is  the  only  building  worthy  of  notice.     The 
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quarter,  however,  iah.bil.d  b,  the  higher  ck.ses,  i,  I.id  „„i  „j„|„|,  win 
•paoiou.,  ..d  even  handsome  street..  Christi.niais  the  seat  of  the  Sreie 
government,  „f  ,he  h.gher  conrt.  of  |.w,  and  ha.  several  excellent  U?™? 
msntntton.  The  foreign  trade  i.  considerable.  Popnl.tio"  M  S 
««m"l- ?'  ""'"  •°""-"<""  of  Ohristiania,  .  large  straggling  ,;,„  .i,h 
8,000  inhabitants,  exports  more  timber  than  ,n,  other  Town  in  Norwav 

„r?..  of  ,' r„i'-  f  ,!'"  7'T  i''?",  '^'•-^""•g  ■!>•  Lonven-olf  form,  a 
series  of  tremendons  falls,  called  the  "  Laabron-fos ;"  and  40  miles  wst  hv 
north  of  Kongsberg,  the  Maan. river  has  a  fall  of  450  feel,  caUed  the  "Rin- 
Wo..  Moo„„  IS  noted  for  it.  rich  mine  of  cobalt.  Anmnu,  La,„,° 
Si.',  rT""'  ■"'  ?»""«».  •'•  «ll  seaport  towns  on  the  coast 
sonth-we.!  of  the  capital,  and  posses,  a  nnmbet  of  vessels,  which  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade.  F.maixsTO.N,  the  naval  .arsenal  o(  Norway  i,  . 
strongi;  fortiSed  town,  68  mile,  sonth-west  of  Chri.tiania.     CnHi.TiANSA»n 

f  ,?'r  i^'  ?■  ■'^  f  ""  "'"■  "  ■  ™>i<l'««W«  tt.<liog  low"  »  "a Z; 
fortiSed  harbor  and  a  quarantine  .i.tion.  Population,  7,765.  MANnli,  i, 
a  small  .eaport  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Stavin- 
«en,  on  the  North  Sea  is  noted  for  it.  magnihcent  harbor,  it.  antiquity 
and  1  .cathedral  considered  .0  b.  the  Une.t  Gothic  monument  in  Norw.','. 
ropnlation,  5,000.  Fn.DeniKSTAoT  ha.  a  good  harbor  and  considerable 
lion    s'soo"  '°  °°''  "'"°  '"  '*""'  '■"'"  o'  """■     ^"P"'"- 

Bbrgen,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  we.t  coa.t  mn  mile, 
north  of  Ohristiansand,  is  a  well-bnilt  town;  and  when  viewed  from  Ihe 


^.u-^^i.  ij  '  P""'=>?°»  "PPearance.  It  contain.  »  number  of  excellent 
public  bnildiugs,  and  ha.  m.nufaelnres  of  tobacco,  porcelain,  &c.,  but  the 
fishery  ,s  the  principd  bnsine...  The  town  i.  surrounded  by  loft,  wall, 
and  protected  by  several  forts,  a  garti.on  of  300  men,  and  a  squadron  of  the 
navy.  The  harbor  1.  ,afe  and  eommodiou.,  but  owing  to  rocks  is  of  difficult 
access.     Population,  23,000. 

TnoNDHem,  (Trondbjem  or  Drontheim,)  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
evl°f"\i'T'  ■■'■•"•"■I  "*»  'tore  of  ava.t  fiord  in  N.  latitude 
;  ,1,  ■  J  f  ™  '  "'"  "'"'"'  °'  "■"'''  "'">•''  '»•»  •=""  lime,  burnt 
to  the  ground  ;  but  the  house,  are  handsome  and  ta.tefully  ornamented  It 
contain,  a  cathedral,  buill  in  the  room  of  another  one  bornt  in  1719  which 
had  been  for  centurie.  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  contain,  a  number 
01  highly  creditable  institution.,  and  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Laplander!  It  u  the  entrepSt  of  the  copper  produced  by  the  rich  mine,  of 
Rora...     Population,  13,000.     The  environ,  are  very  beautiful 

CHRisTiANsDNn  i.  a  .mall  town,  with  a  fine  harbor,  flouriahing  fi.her 
&-C      Ar.sTAHONG  IS  a  miserable  town,  and  only  remarkable  as  the  m 
northerly  bishop',  .eo  in  Europe.      TnoMsoc,  capital  of  Nordlinden,  i.  a 
.mall  tovvn  on  an  island,  and  ha.  considerable  trade.     There  is  a  new  „laper 
published  here,  probably  the  mo.t  northern  in  the  world. 

HAMMBRpesT,  a  .mail  town  in  Finmark,  upon  the  island  of  Hoaloe  has 
only  about  100  inhabitants,  but  carries  on  considerable  trade  The  value 
of  the  export.,  consisting  of  fish,  skins  and  hides,  feathers,  horn,  walrus' 
teeth,  wool,  train  oil,  and  copper  ore,  i.  abonthalf  a  million  dollars  annually 
But  within  the  custom-house  bound,  of  Hammerfe.t  there  ate  upward,  of 
thirty  privileged  e.tabli.hmonts,  over  which  the  officers  have  no  control, 
and  with  which  the  Russian,  have  the  privilege  of  trading  one  moi.th  in 
each  year.     Warijoihoos  is  a  small  fortress,  with  a  harbor  and  about  100 


most 
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inh.biante,  io  70O  22'  N.  l.tilade.  Evoij  .oldie,  who  .»,.»  in  tW.  ..mole 
tortre»  for  four  yo.is,  volunl.rilj,  is  exempt  from  m.lil.r,  duties  fo,  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Norw.v  ..s  under  the  .b.olute  goieinment  of  the  D.nish  mon.rch  fron, 
.  ,e.,  e.;]y  period  umil  1814,  when  it  w,.  ceded  to  Sweden,  "po"  tin. 
the  Norwedm.  ded.ted  themselves  independent,  formed  .  oon.tilotion, 
."d  called  ?h.  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark  to  the  throne  :  but  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  having  advanced  into  Norway  with  an  army,  the  new 
king  resigned  the  erow.  in  October  lollowin?,  and  the  Stor-th.ng  entered 
into  an  aitangement  with  Bemadotte  to  confer  the  crown  upon  him,  on 
condition  of  his  maintaining  the  constitntion  which  they  had  e.tablisheA 
These  terms  were  accepted  on  the  4th  November.  Pew  countnes  in 
Europe  enjoy  so  demoeratic.l  a  goverumem,  and  the  king  may  be  said  to 
oocn  J,  the  throne  more  in  name  than  in  reality.  The  Stor-thing  i  •«-?»"='; 
ful,  and  is  pursuing  that  enlightened  policy  that  must  uttimatel,  lead  the 
nation  to  prosperity. 


THE  BMPIEE  OP  KTISSIA. 

This  extensive  and  powerful  empire,  far  eclipsing  in  its  territorial  ex- 
pansion every  other  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  having  all  its 
lossessions  contiguous  one  to  the  other,  comprises  the  whole  northern  portion 
Sf  the  eastern  hemisphere,  from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  frontiers  of 
Posen  on  the  west  to  the  Pacihc  Ocean,  and  Behring's  str.it.  on  the  ea.1 ; 
and  extends  thence  l«  the  American  oonfnent  on  "h'jl"'  »?!  •'">  » 
large  territory.     Within  these  limits  i.  an  1        J?  *  ?»?  »"?   T"? 

miles,  or   a  .nporficies  equal   to  two  Eur  p  h     wh  1       1    North 

America ;  and  this  vast  territory  is  under  th    d  m  n         t  tJnr 

purpose,  however,  is  not  to  describe  the  wh  1  h    j  f  r       ■ 

to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  European  port  Th    p  t  itussia 

in  Asia  and  Amciica  are  described  fully  n  d       h      p    p      g  phmal 

connections. 

EonoreAH  Russia  lies  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  and  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube  on  the  south  ;  and 
between  the  Oural  mountains,  Ouial  river  and  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  east, 
and  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Prussia  and 
Austria  on  the  west ;  extending  from  north  to  south  over  twenty-seven 
degrees,  from  430  ,„  700,  ,ud  in  some  parts  to  78=  north  latitude ;  and  from 
east  to  iest  over  forty-seven  degrees,  from  IS"  to  65°  east  longitude.  The 
greatest  extent  measured  from  the  most  southerly  point  ot  the  Crimea  to 
the  north  coast  of  Lapland,  or  the  mouth  of  the  White  Sea,  is  l.«0  milesj 
and  from  the  western  border  ot  Poland  to  the  60th  meridian  along  the  52d 
parallel,  1,791  miles.  Tlie  .nperficial  areais  estimated  at  2,021 ,887  square 
miles,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  of  Europe 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  territory  in  the  north-west  the  whole  of 
this  extensive  country  belongs  to  the  great  plain  which  extend,  through  the 
middle  of  Europe,  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Oural  mountains.  It  is  not,  however,  perfectly  level,  for  there  are  at  least 
three  distinct  slopes,  down  which  its  waters  are  carried  to  the  adjoining  seas. 
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The  main  water-shed,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  in  elevation,  may  be  traced 
from  a  spur  of  the  Carpathians,  near  the  source  of  the  Dneister,  in  an 
irregular  norlJi-^astern  and  eastern  course,  to  the  Ourals,  neat  the  source  of 
the  Petchora.     The  greatest  elevation  is  in  the.  Valdai  hills,  and  there  only 
in  its  highest  point  1,370  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  northern 
slope,  which  forms  the  basin  of  the  White  Sea,  possesses  a  barren  soil  and  a 
severe  climate,  while  the  southern  slope  may  be  divided  into  three  regions : 
Central  Russia,  the  Steppes,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Volga.     Centrd 
Russia,  extending  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  western  limits  of 
Poland  to  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  with  a  breadth  of  about  eleven  degrees 
«f  latitude,  improves  progressively  towards  the  south,  the  southern  half  being 
a  country  of  great  fertility.     Between  the  fertile  region  and  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas,  extend  the  "  Steppes,"  which  are  usually  divided  into  Ihe 
higher  and  the  lower.     The  former  extend  westward  from  the  Don  and  the 
Manytsh,  along  the  sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea,  including  three  fourths 
of  the  Crimea,  cross  the  Dneiper,  and  spread  westward  along  its  right  bank 
until  they  meet  the  outskirts  of  the  fertile  regions  of  Little  Russia.     Their 
surface  is  in  general  not  more  than  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
throughout   is  covered   with  a  long,  coarse  grass,  which    feeds  immense 
droves  of  horses,  but  is  unsuited  for  cattle.     In  the  hollows  of  the  rivers, 
however,    and    in    some    other  places,   cultivation   is    profitable,    and   in 
the  Crimea,  where  vegetation  is   capable  of  being  produced,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  Steppes  is  covered  with  plants,  whose  gaudy  blossoms  fill  the 
air  with  refreshing  fragrance.     The  lower  Steppes  extend  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  from  the  Oural  to  the  bottom  of  the  Caucasus,  with  a 
breadth  of  350  or  300  miles.     The  surface  in  the  mountain  districts  is 
covered  with  a  fine  sand  mixed  with  shells,  entirely  denuded  of  vegetable 
growths  ;  and  the  soil  is  everywhere  impregnated  with  salt,  while  the  lakes 
which  occur  in  it  yield  a  quantity  of  that  article  in  summer  sufficient  to 
supply  the  greater  part  of  Russia.     The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Volga  is 
hilly  and  even  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Ourals. 
The  elevated  parts  are  covered  with  forests,  but  in  the  valleys  the  soil  is 
moderately  fertile.     The  third  slope  which  inclines  to  the  Baltic  extends 
from  the  borders  of  Prussia  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  lakes  Ladoga 
and  Onega,  and  is  in  general  a  country  of  moderate  fertility,  interspersed 
with  a  number  of  lakes,  and  containing  some  sandy  tracts,  intermixed  with 
portions  of  rich  soil.     The  country  to  the  north-west  of  these  lakes,  the 
White  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  including  Finland  and  Lapmark,  is  in 
the  northern  and  western  parts  covered  with  mountains,  the  main  range  of 
which  extends  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  tili  it  gradually  disappears 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Biorneberg.     The  centre  of  Finmark  is  an  elevated 
plateau,  full  of  lakes,  and  covered  with  low  rocky  heights.     Lapraark  is  ex- 
ceedingly barren,  but  the  valleys  among  the  mountains  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Finland,  contain  rich  meadows  and  good  arable  land.     The  coasts  of 
Finland  are  lined  with  precipices,  reefs  and  rocky  islands,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  lowlands  the  surface  is  overspread  with  enormous  blocks  of  granite. 

NovAiA  Zemlu,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  consists  of  two  islands  divided  by  a 
strait  named  the  Matotschkin  Skar,  and  extends  from  the  Straits  of  Kara 
towards  the  north  north-east,  for  about  400  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  only  50. 
It  is  a  sterile  region,  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  through  its  whole 
length,  and  the  eastern  coast  is  so  obstructed  by  ice  that  no  navigator  baa 
jet  been  able  to  explore  it.     The  climate  is  too  rigorous  for  man's  habitation, 
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and  the  only  tegetation  con-i=ts  of  a  few  lichens  and  n 
a  small  island  between  Nosiia  Zendid  dtid  the  contim  nt  There  are  a 
nomber  of  other  islands  off  the  north  coast,  but  so  desolate  and  barren  as 
to  be  useless  to  man  The  Ru-*iian  islands  in  the  Baltic  are  of  more 
importance.  Oesel  Dago,  &c  ,  separate  the  Gulf  of  Riga  from  the  Baltic 
Oesel  is  about  50  mdes  hm^  and  30  hroad,  with  a  surface  diversified  by 
forests,  lakes  and  rivulets  The  inhabitants  are  industrious  but  rude,  and 
Arensburg,  its  capital,  coutains  d  population  ol  1,400  The  other  small 
islands  are  of  a  similar  charn^ter  The  Oesthonians  give  the  group  the 
general  name  of  "  Sarri-ma"  or  the  I'iland  countrj  Their  thmatL  is  much 
milder  than  that  ol  the  continent,  and  agriculture  m  a  much  more  forward 
state.  Aland  is  tbe  name  of  a  large  group  of  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  So  many  as  80  of  them  are  said  to  be  inhabited,  and  the 
largest  contains  14,000  inhabitants.  The  Russian  government  has  for 
many  years  been  fortifying  these  islands,  with  the  view  of  making  them  an 
impregnabJe  naval  station,  and  constantly  maintain  upon  them  a  very  strong 
garrison.  The  sea  between  the  Aland  islands  and  the  coasts  of  Sweden 
and  Finland  is  frequently  passable  on  the  ice  in  winter;  but  generally 
speaking  the  climate  is  not  extreme,  and  good  crops  of  barley  are  produced. 
The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  export  great  numbers 
offish,  and  of  the  eggs  and  feathers  of  the  sea  fowl,  which  breed  among  the 
islands.  Rotline  is  an  island  of  sand,  near  tbe  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  containing  the  fortress,  navai  arsenal  and  port  of  Cronstadt. 
There  are  also  some  small  islands  in  the  Black  Sea.  Taman,  formed  by 
the  two  branches  of  the  river  Kouban,  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  straits 
of  Yenikaleh.  Zmievoi,  called  by  the  Turks  Oulan-Adassi,  or  Serpent's 
isle,  24  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  and  principally  composed  of  barren  clifis,  which  form  a  secure  retreat 
for  vast  numbers  of  sea  birds.  The  Greeks,  Russians  and  Turks  believe  it 
to  be  infested  with  enormous  serpents,  which  keep  guard  over  boundless 
treasures,  and  devour  every  human  being  who  has  the  rashness  to  land  upon 
it.  It  is  the  ancient  "  Leuke,"  i.  e.  White  Island,  and  was  the  reputed 
abode  of  the  hero  Achilles  in  his  deified  state. 

The  northern  coast  of  Russia  is  indented  with  immense  gulfs  and  bays  ; 
and  its  vast  inland  seas  and  lakes  penetrate  the  land,  forming  many  remark- 
able localities;  and  the  straits  connecting  them  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  ocean,  form  so  many  grand  military  defences  against  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  and  also  limitations  to  external  commerce.  The  Bieloe  Moee, 
orWhite  Sea, is  alargegulf  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  about  200  miles,  in  lengthy 
bat  varying  in  breadth,  the  narrowest  part  being  only  45  miles  across.  It  is 
mosdy  covered  with  ice  during  four  or  five  months  of  the  year.  In  its 
north- we  stern  portion  it  is  named  the  Gulf  of  Kandalax;  and  on  its  south- 
western side  are  the  Bays  of  Onega  and  Archangel.  The  Tghbskaia  Gulf 
is  another  inlet  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  separated  from  the  White  Sea  by  the 
Shemo-Rbonskian  peninsula.  The  strait  of  Waigatz,  still  further  east,  is 
formed  by  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Waigatz.  The  Gulps  op  Finla^jd, 
Bothnia  and  Rioa,  are  large  inlets  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  form  together 
nearly  tbe  whole  western  maritime  border  of  Russia,  The  Black  Sea, 
(Tcheriago  Mor^  or  Cherno  Mor^,)  Sea  or  Azov,  Kimmerian  Bosphorus, 
or  Strait  of  Yenikaleh  or  Kaffa,  are  all  in  the  south  of  Russia,  Along  the 
westernshoreoftheseaof  Azov,  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  70  miles  in  length, 
leparates  that  sea  from  a  stagnant  gulf  named  the  Putrid  Sea,  (Sivach4 
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3  the  peninsula  of  Crimea  from 

The  rivers  of  Russia  may  be  arranged  into  separate  systems,  correspond- 
ing in  their  courses  with  the  three  great  slopes  of  the  country.  Those 
which  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  are — the  Paswig,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Enara ; 
the  Kola  ;  the  Petchora,  a  large  river  which  has  its  source  in  the  Ourals  ; 
and  the  Onega,  the  Dvina  and  the  Mezen,  which  flow  into  the  White  Sea. 
The  DviNA  is  a  large  and  important  river,  and  forms  at  its  mouth  the  harbor 
of  Archangel.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Soukhona  and  log  ;  and 
its  principal  affluents  are  the  Vitchegda  and  Keitma,  and  the  Pinega  on  the 
right,  and  the  Baga  on  the  left.  Those  flowing  into  the  basin  of  the  Baltic 
and  its  several  arms,  are — the  Tornea  and  Muonio,  which  form  the  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Sweden  ;  the  Kunmene ;  and  the  Neva,  a  large  river,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Ladoga,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Finland  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Its  length  from  the  lake  to  the  sea  is  46  miles,  its  mean  width  about  1,500 
feet,  and  its  depth  in  many  places  considerable,  and  in  the  main  channel 
about  50  feet.  It  is  frozen  over  for  five  months  in  the  year.  The  Swir 
unites  Lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga.  The  Duna  rises  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Volga,  and  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Livonia  below  Riga.  It  is  navigable 
up  to  Velige,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  government  of  Vitepsk.  The 
Niemen  rises  in  the  government  of  Minsk  and  flows  into  the  Curische-haf, 
below  Meme!,  and  the  Vistula  flows  through  Russian  Poland,  receiving  in 
its  course  several  considerable  tributaries.  The  Bkck  Sea  receives  the 
Don  or  Tanai,  the  Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  the  Pruth  and  Kouban ;  and 
the  Oural  and  Volga  empty  their  waters  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Russia  abounds  in  lakes.  Lake  Ladoga  in  the  north-west  is  the  largest 
in  Europe,  and  Lake  Onega  the  second  in  size.  These,  with  Saima  and 
many  others,  are  situated  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  White  Sea. 
The  other  principal  lakes  are— the  Bieloe  Ozero,  (White  Lake,)  and  the 
llmen  in  the  government  of  Novgorod ;  the  Peipous  or  Tchoude,  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Livonia;  Kubinsk,  in  Vologda;  the  Boichol-ilmen, 
formed  by  the  Manytsh,  an  affluent  of  the  Don :  the  Enara,  in  Lapland, 
&;c.  These  and  other  lakes  are  the  recipients  and  feeders  of  large  rivers, 
which  originate  in  marshy  uplands,  where  the  waters  derived from'the  melt- 
ing snow  accumulate  into  vast  reservoirs.  The  government  of  Olonetz  alone 
is  said  to  contain  about  2,000  lakes ;  Finland  is  nearly  as  well  supplied, 
and  the  government  of  Astrakan  abounds  with  salt  lakes  and  marshes. 

The  climate  of  Russia  of  course  presents  a  variety  proportionate  with  its 
extent.  Its  geographical  position  indicates  extremes  both  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  certainly  the  winters  are  much  more  severe  and  the  summer  more  warm 
than  in  other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  same  latitudes.  These  general  remarks, 
however,  are  inapplicable  to  some  localities.  In  the  south  the  winters  are 
short  and  the  summers  long  and  powerful.  The  middle  region,  from  50^3 
57°  has  a  rough  and  long  continued  winter,  especially  towards  the  east ;  and 
at  Moscow,  latitude  56°,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  only  40° 
Fahr.,  while  that  of  the  hottest  month  rises  to  70°.  In  the  northern  regions, 
from  57°,  the  climate  though  milder  than  in  Asia,  is  much  more  severe  than 
in  Western  Europe.  The  winter  is  here  long,  and  violent  winds  prevail 
for  seven  months.  The  autuam  is  foggy,  and  in  the  coldest  months  mercury 
freezes.  The  duration  of  winter  at  St.  Petersburg  extends  from  September 
to  May.     The  seasons  and  weather,  however,  depend  greatly  on  the  course 
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of  the  winds  and  other  collateral  c  ire  am  stances.  On  an  average  230  days 
of  the  year  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  winter,  and  for  160  of  these  the  waters 
are  fast  bound  with  ice.  In  the  arctic  region  there  is  little  more  variety 
than  one  long  winter  night  and  one  long  summer  day.  The  summer,  how- 
ever, is  much  overcast  with  vapors,  which  obscure  and  sometimes  hide  the 
sun  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  long  night  is  generally  relieved  by  clear 
moonlight  and  the  brilliant  corruscations  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

The  predominant  geological  formations  are  the  tertiary  and  alluvia! — the 
older  formations  being  less  frequent.  Primitive  and  transition  rocks, 
however,  occur  in  the  Oiirais,  Finland  and  some  other  places;  and  the 
secondary  rocks  frequently  appear  rising  like  small  islands  in  the  great 
plain,  and  among  the  formations  of  this  class  are  coal,  lime,  gypsum,  chalk 
and  salt.  The  tertiary  formations  occupy  vast  tracts  of  low  country. 
Throughout  Poland,  Podolia  and  Southern  Russia  there  is  a  tertiary  lime- 
stone, extensively  deposited,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  country.  It  is 
covered  with  marly  clay  and  sand,  and  contains  fossil  remains  of  unknown 
animals.  The  alluvial  formations  consist  of  an  old  and  a  new  deposit ;  the 
former  composed  of  a  great  stratum  of  marly  clay  and  loam,  interspersed 
with  numerous  blocks  of  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks.  It  covers  vast 
tracts  of  Poland.  The  soil  which  it  forms  in  the  south  of  Poland  is  excellent, 
but  towards  the  north  it  becomes  gradually  less  productive,  and  more  mixed 
with  sand,  gravel  and  large  blocks.  Vast  numbers  of  these  blocks  occur  in 
this  plain,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  transported  from  Finland  by 
some  great  flood. 

The  great  mineral  riches  of  the  empire  are  found  in  the  Oural  and  Altai 
mountains ;  those  in  European  Russia  are  few  and  unimportant  A  tract, 
however,  called  the  Central  Mining  District,  extends  from  the  Oka  to  near 
Kaluga,  which  is  for  the  most  part  poor  and  sandy,  but  contains  iron  ore  ; 
and  as  the  metal  is  manufactured  in  the  places  where  it  is  found,  several 
extensive  iron  works  have  been  erected  in  this  region.  The  works  at 
Petrozavodsk,  and  near  St.  Petersburg,  are  the  largest  in  Europe.  Finland 
yields  copper  and  tin,  and  coal  is  found  in  various  places  in  small  quantities. 
In  Southern  Poland  are  numerous  beds  of  black  bituminous  coal,  sometimes 
thirty  feet  thick,  occurring  in  the  secondary  formations.  In  the  tertiary 
districts  deposits  of  brown  coal  are  met  with,  which  likewise  yield  amber. 
Salt  mines  are  found  in  several  districts,  bat  the  greatest  quantity  is  procured 
from  the  lakes  and  marshes  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  principal  salt 
works  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Solikamsk  ;  and  the  gypsum  grottoes  of 
Koungour,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  are  large  and  magnificent.  In 
Poland  there  are  large  mines  of  rock-salt,  which  form  part  of  that  enormous 
layer  of  fossil  salt  which  extends  along  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  which 
is  large  enough  to  supply  the  whole,  world  for  an  indefinite  period.  Copper 
sand  is  found  throughout  a  large  extent  of  country  in  the  governments  of 
Perm,  Vialka  and  Ufa,  completely  skirting  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
Ourals.  The  sand  is  of  a  dull  red,  or  green  color,  and  is  worked  for  copper ; 
it  contains  also  fossil  wood  impregnated  with  the  metal. 

It  is  in  the  Asiatic  territory  of  Russia,  however,  that  the  most  abundant 
mines  of  copjier  are  found,  as  well  as  those  of  gold,  silver,  platina  and  other 

The  extent  of  Russia,  both  in  latitude  and  longitude — involving  every 
variety  of  climate,  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zones — from  the  burning 
desert,  which  the  camel  alone  can  traverse,  to  the  region  of  snows,  where  tlie 
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reindeer  is  the  only  beast  of  burden — presents  soils  and  products  of  every 
shade  and  complexion,  and  embraces  auimals  and  vegetables  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  several  intermediate  regions.  A  broad  belt  of  vegetable 
soil,  m  some  places  from  three  to  five  feet  deep,  extends  through  central 
and  southern  Russia  from  Volhynii  to  the  Ourals.  This  land  is  so  pro- 
ductive as  not  to  require  manure,  and  its  fertility  is  proved  by  the  large 
returns  of  grain  which  it  yields,  and  the  excellent  breeds  of  cattle  that  are 
raised  upon  it.  Considered  generally,  the  territory  between  44°  and  50''  is 
for  the  most  part  low  and  level,  scantily  wooded,  partly  very  fruitful  and 
partly  barren,  and  here  and  there  impregnated  with  salt.  The  mildest  and 
most  fertile  region,  however,  is  that  succession  of  valleys  aJong  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Crimea,  where  the  vine  and  garden  fruits,  of  excellent  quality, 
are  produced  in  such  abundance,  as  to  form  an  article  of  commerce  as  far 
as  Moscow.  Proceeding  eastward  into  the  government  of  Astrakau,  only 
that  part  of  the  soil  is  fertile  which  extends  along  the  low  banks  of  the 
Volga,  the  Oural  and  the  Terek,  in  which  tracts  vegetables  attain  an  enor- 
mous size.  The  soil  is  here  impregnated  with  saline  and  bituminous  sub- 
stances. Higher  up,  the  land  on  the  Volga  becomes  sandy  and  unproductive. 
The  soil  of  Little  Russia  and  the  PoHsh  Ukraine,  is  partly  sandy  and  not 
very  productive,  and  partly  very  rich  and  fertile.  A  great  part  of  Western 
Russia  is  also  sandy,  and  is  intersected  by  extensive  marshes  and  bogs. 
Large  tracts  of  it  are  likewise  covered  with  forests,  while  no  inconsiderable 
portion  ranks  amongst  the  most  fertile  in  the  empire.  The  middle  region, 
from  50°  to  57°,  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  densely  peopled  portion  of 
Russia ;  and  consists  of  wide,  open,  undulating  plains,  with  only  slight 
elevations  to  break  the  monotony.  The  northern  region  beyond  57°  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mountains  of  Finland  and  the  declivities  of  the 
Ourals,  a  continuation  of  the  same  flat  country,  upon  which  forests,  meadows, 
marshes  and  moors  alternate.  The  poor  starved  soil  ensures  the  husband- 
man a  return  only  so  far  as  60'^,  beyond  which  only  slow-growing  wood 
succeeds,  and  beyond  67°  only  dry  stunted  shrubs. 

The  Russian  forests  are  of  enormous  extent,  and  yield  the  most  important 
products,  supplying  in  profusion,  timber,  tar,  pitch,  potash  and  turpentine, 
which  form  a  principal  part  of  the  commercial  exports,  and  furnish  fuel 
in  a  country  nearly  destitute  of  coal.  Of  the  entire  country  two-tenths  of 
the  surface  is  occupied  by  forests,  the  same  amount  by  uncultivated  lands, 
waters  and  cities,  three  tenths  by  arable,  and  the  remainder  by  meadow 
lands.  Of  the  woodland  one-half  is  covered  with  pines,  firs  and  other 
coniferous  trees.  Oaks,  beech,  poplars  and  elms  are  chiefly  found  south  of 
53  ,  but  the  birch  grows  in  more  northern  regions.  These  immense  forests 
are  a  great  blessing  to  so  rigorous  a  climate,  as  they  afford  a  plentiful  fuel, 
and  shelter  from  the  cold  piercing  winds  from  the  north.  The  provinces  of 
the  south  are  almost  destitute  f  t*mb  Th  t  f  rnish  timber  of  the 
finest  and  most  durable  quality        bu  d  d  e  ;  and  the  firs  even 

supply  torches  which  the  pea  d  ndles.     The  brush- 

wood, which  covets  a  large  p  h     fi  try,  consists  almost 

entirely  of  the  hazel,  dwarf-bi    h      d  d     niper ;  and  in  some 

places  the  wild  bilberry  and    h  b     y —       h        tier  of  which  large 

quantities  are  exported.     Il  i  h  t  the  wild  honey  is 

obtained  for  which  Russia  is  famous.  The  bees  make  their  hives  in  the 
hollow  trunks  of  aged  or  injured  trees.  The  exportation  of  timber  furnishes 
a  considerable  item  of  the  national  revenue,  as  well  as  of  the  private  fortunes 
of  those  proprietors  whose  estates  are  within  reach  of  water  carriage,  and  is 
the  principal  source  of  labor  to  their  peasants. 
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Russia  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  land  under  cultivation 
is  so  extensive,  and  yields,  in  many  parts,  such  abundant  crops,  that  enough 
is  produced,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  conaiderahle  quantities  are 
exported.  The  most  common  grains  are  rye  and  oats ;  hut  in  southern 
Kussia  the  best  wheat,  with  millet  and  rice,  are  produced.  Hemp  and  flax 
are  also  largely  cultivated.  While  corn  and  cattle  constitute  the  wealth  of 
Central  Russia,  the  south  abounds  in  productions  of  a  more  precious  and 
delicate  kind.  There  the  vine  is  indigenous,  and  its  cultivation,  especially  in 
the  Crimea,  has  been  well  attended  to,  but  the  wines  produced  are  neither 
remarkable  for  their  flavor  nor  quality.  Vine  cultivation  extends  over 
Astrakan,  Kherson,  Podnha,  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  Taurida, 
and  the  Caucasus.  The  mulberry  tree  has  received  the  same  attention,  and 
with  more  favorable  results.  Large  plantations  have  been  formed  near  all 
the  large  towns,  and  every  encouragement  has  been  held  out  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  growers.  Sugar-cane  and  indigo  have  also  been  introduced. 
There  is  besides,  in  Southern  Russia,  a  great  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables ; 
and  in  summer  the  country  everywhere  presents  the  most  enchanting 
appearance,  and  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  the  finest  flowers  and  aro- 
matic herbs.  Russia  also  produces  hops,  tobacco,  and  the  ordinary  garden 
vegetables  of  Europe.  Spanish  pepper  is  raised  on  the  Volga ;  the  poppy  in 
KharkoiF;  rhubarb  grows  wild  in  Taurida;  rhapontick  in  the  Ourals  ;  and 
the  polygonum-minus,  which  grows  wild  in  the  Ukraine,  engenders  worms 
that  yield  a  beautiful  crimson  dye.  Many  plants  useful  in  dying  grow  wild ; 
and  there  are  also  a  number  useful  in  tanning. 

The  quadrupeds  of  Russia  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  country.  Cattle  of  every  kind  are  bred  in  vast  numbers  on 
the  Steppes,  and  are  increasing  with  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Beeves 
are  reared  as  far  north  as  64°,  but  are  most  abundant  in  Podolia  and  the 
Ukraine.  Sheep  are  reared  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  stock  is  said  to 
number  70,000,000  fleeces.  The  Merino  has  been  naturalized  in  Little 
Russia  and  the  Baltic  provinces.  Besides  supplying  wool  for  the  home 
manufactures,  large  quantities  have  lately  been  exported.  Great  attention 
is  also  paid  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  which  thrive  upon  the  Steppes. 
Shawl-wool  goats  have  been  introduced ;  and  besides  these  there  are 
camels  in  Taurida  and  Kherson ;  asses  in  Taurida ;  swine,  buffaloe*  &c 
In  the  north  the  reindeer,  so  invaluable  to  the  inhabitants  of   h  ! 

regions,  is  the  principal  beast  of  burden.     The  forests  contain  v  b 

of  wild-bees,  which  yield  abundance  of  honey  and  wax  for       p  n 

There  are  also  many  wild  animals,  the  skins  and  furs  of  whi  h 
important  articles  of  trade  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire ;       d    bund 
ance  of  others  whose  flesh  is  used  for  food.     Birds  are  very  num  nd 

in  great  variety ;  fish  abound  in  the  seas,  gulfs,  lakes,  and  riv  d   h 

fisheries  constitute  an  important  branch  of  the  national  industry 

Russia,  originally  divided  into  a  large  number  of  primitive  nd  g  I 
nations,  and  only  of  late  years  aggregated  into  an  imperial  wh  1  p 
more  diversity  of  races  and  languages  than  any  other  country,  but  they 
may  all  be  reduced  into  the  following  essential  stocks: — 1.  the  "Sclavonic,"  in 
which  are  comprised  the  Russians,  the  Poles,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Lettons  and 
the  Kures ;  2.  the  "Tshoude"  or  Finnish  stock,  which  comprises  the  Fins,  the 
Carelians,  Esthonians,  Cheremisses,  Votiaks,  Lapons,  Lives,  Zyraines,  Vo- 
guls,  Permians,  Mordva  or  Morduins,  and  a  part  of  the  Teptiares.  These 
tribes  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  throughout  north- 
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ern  Russia;  3.  the  "Turkish  stock,"  which  comprises  the  inhabitants  orKasan 
aiidAstrakan,theTufkomansoftheCaucasu3,theNogaiaandothetTartar8of 
the  Crimea,  the  Baschliirs,  the  Chuvasches,  the  Mete  her  ieques,  a  part  of  the 
Teptiares,  &c.,  estending  over  a  large  portion  of  the  south-eastern  and 
southern  provinces ;  4.  the  "  German  and  Dutch  "  slork,  comprising  the  Ger- 
mans of  Riga,  Revel,  St.  Petersburg,  Mitan,  &c.,  and  numerous  colonies 
in  Saratov  and  TatiriJa;  and  5.  the  "  Gothic"  stock,  or  the  Swedes,  a  number 
of  whom  are  centred  among  the  population  of  Finland.  Besides  all  these, 
there  are  many  English,  Scotch,  Danes,  and  other  foreigners  throughout 
the  country,  but  chiefly  in  the  commercial  towns ;  Jews,  Armenians,  Mol- 
davians, Wallachians,  Persians,  Calmucs,  Hindoos,  Samoyedes,  and  Lap- 
landers. Of  these  various  races,  the  Great  Russians  or  Moscoviies  are  the 
most  numerous,  comprising  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  population.  They  are 
found  chiefly  in  Central  Russia,  round  Moscow,  where  the  country  is  densely 
peopled,  and  where  their  Dumbers  are  rapidly  increasing. 

There  are  no  certain  data  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  population, 
but  it  may  be  set  down  at  about  65,000,000,  of  which  54,500,000  are  in 
European  Russia,  exclusive  of  the  Caucasus.  Of  this  number  35,000,000 
may  represent  the  Moscovites;  6,000,000  the  Little  Russians,  Rusniaks 
and  Cossacks;  6,000,000  the  Poles;  1,000,000  the  Servians,  Bulgarians' 
&c.;  1,200,000  the  Lithuanians;  500,000  the  Lettons;  300,000  the  Ku  res, 
making  a  total  of  the  Sclavonic  race  of  50,000,000.  The  Fins  and  their 
congeners  number  about  3,000,000  ;  the  Germans  500,000,  and  the  Turks 
1,000,000.     The  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  as  28  to  30. 

The  increase  of  population  in  Russia  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  portion 
of  Europe.  The  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  population  is  one  in  44,  while  the 
proportion  of  births  is  one  in  25,  and  on  an  average  of  thirty  years  1804-33 ; 
the  relative  proportions  of  births  to  deaths  were  45  to  30.  Instances  of 
longevity  are  remarkable.  In  1821,  when  the  deaths  were  reckoned  at 
945,088,  of  these  221  were  above  105  years  of  age;  120  above  110 ;  78 
above  115;  49  above  190;  16  above  125;  5  above  130;  one  145;  one 
ISO,  and  one  155.  From  this  it  is  apparent,  that  out  of  every  200  of  the 
population  one  person  attains  lo  more  than  the  patriarchal  age  of  105,  a  fact 
which  is  exhibited  in  no  other  portion  of  the  world. 

The  settled  population  of  Russia  is  divided  into  six  great  classes,  namely, 
nobles,  clergy,  citizens,  peasants,  serfs,  and  slaves.  The  nobles,  though  dis- 
tinguished by  different  titles,  are  all  placed  upon  an  equality.  They  have  no 
political  privileges  whatever,  and,  though  hereditary,  have  no  rank  but  what 
the  emperor  confers ;  their  persons  and  lands,  however,  are  free  from  taxation, 
from  forced  military  service,  and  from  bodily  penalties  But  these  exemp- 
tions are  more  apparent  than  real ;  for,  though  their  lands  and  persons  are 
not  taxable,  yet  a  capitation  tax  may  be  imposed  on  their  slaies,  who  form 
the  most  valuable  part  of  their  possessions  ;  and  they  are  bound  to  furnish 
from  their  estate*  a  certain  number  of  recruits  m  proportion  to  the  demands 
of  the  service.  There  are  fourteen  classes  of  nobility  ,  mo=t  of  the  public 
employments  are  filled  with  nobles ;  and  none  is  eligible  who  does  not  belong 
to  one  of  the  fourteen  classes  of  rank  into  which  theoiBcers  of  the  civil  and 
military  service  and  the  clergy  are  arranged,  The  clergy  are  exempt  from 
taxation  and  corporal  punishment ;  privileges  which  are  extended  to  their 
eldest  sons,  who  are  liable,  however,  to  military  service.  Every  inhabitant 
of  a  town,  who  is  neither  noble  nor  the  property  of  another,  is  a  citizen  ; 
and  citizens  are  divided  into  four  classes,  styled  notables,  and  members  of 
the  three  guilds.     The  next  class  is  that  of  peasants,  or  free  inhabitants  of 
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the  country,  distinguished  into  six  classes— ^rs(,  the  old  proprietors  who 
cultivate  their  own  lands,  but  have  not  the  right  of  possessing  slaves;  second, 
the  Tartars,  Basclikirs,  and  other  races  in  the  south-east,  who  are  all  pro- 
prietors of  the  lands  they  cultivate ;  third,  the  peasants  of  Finland,  who  are 
all  now  either  proprietors  or  free-renters ;  jburth,  colonists,  of  foreign  origin ; 
fifth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  military  colonies  in  the  southern  provinces ; 
and  sixth,  the  free  cultivators,  who  enjoy  immunity  from  taxes  on  condition 
of  keeping  posUhorses  for  the  public  service,  which  they  furnish  at  a  charge 
reguSated  by  government.  Below  the  peasants  are  the  serfs*  who  are  chiefly 
peasants  on-  the  crown  land,  or  in  the  province  of  Livonia.  The  crown 
peasants  amount  to  about  twelve  millions,  some  of  whom  labor  in  the  fields, 
and  others  in  the  mines  and  manufactories.  They  may  rise  to  the  rank  of 
citizens,  and  acquire  property  ;  they  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and, 
under  some  restrictions,  may  quit  their  residences  for  a  limited  time  to 
obtain  employment  elsewhere ;  but  they  are  liable  to  be  hired  for  the  service 
of  the  mines,  or  to  be  sold.  The  peasants  of  Livonia,  amounting  to  about 
560,000,  were  slaves  until  the  year  1804,  when  they  first  obtained  the  rights 
of  serfs.     They  are  still  subj  n    p      liar  claims,  which,  however, 

are  fixed,  and  they  cannot  be  n  d  m  he  soil  without  their  own  con- 
sent. The  last  and  most  num  hat  of  slaves,  whose  number 
is  about  23,000,000.  They  co  sidered  as  chattels,  not  as 
persona ;  are  attached  to  the  nd  p  ble  of  acquiring  property  in 
land;  may  be  bought,  sold,  o  h  n  d  w  h  little  more  ceremony  than 
cattle ;  and  have  no  other  pro  n  heir  master  than  a  regard  for 
his  own  interests  in  their  wel  ar  Th  b  ng  to  the  nobles,  or  to  such 
civil  or  military  officers  as  h  e  q  d  he  right  of  possessing  slaves. 
They  are  divided  into  agric  u  n  manufacturing,  or  domestic 
slaves,  and  the  only  chance  th  mp  oving  their  condition  is  their 
being  drawn  to  serve  in  the  army  A  R,  ai  proprietor  reckons  the  value 
of  his  property,  not  by  its  annu  n  b  by  the  number  of  male  slaves 
upon  it ;  but  the  relation  in  wh  g  i  u"!  serf  or  slave  practically 
stands  to  his  master,  is  in  mos  p  asmall  tenant ;  the  principal 
difference  being,  that  he  can  h  eh  employment  or  move  from 
home,  without  his  master's  lea  wh  h  netimes  obtained  for  a  certain 
annual  sum,  called  obrok,  in  f  As  a  general  rule,  he  has  a 
house  and  a  portion  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  rent  in  labor  instead  of 
money ;  working  three  days  a-week  for  his  master,  and  having  the  other 
three  at  his  own  disposal.  The  slaves  are  grossly  ignorant,  undoubting 
fatalists,  and  habitually  careless  and  improvident ;  yet  they  are  contented 
and  happy,  and  bear  about  them  no  signs  of  oppression  ;  their  desires  are 
few  and  easily  satisfied  ;  their  fare  is  coarse  and  poor,  but  they  seldom  sulFer 
from  cold  or  hunger,  and  they  are  naturally  gay,  good  humored,  and  light- 
heaited.  They  cannot  legally  be  sold  or  transferred  to  another  master, 
except  with  the  whole  of  their  family.  The  station  of  domestic  servants  is 
much  worse  than  that  of  the  agriculturists.  As  the  riches  of  the  Russian 
noble  coiisist  in  the  labor  of  his  peasants,  it  is  his  study  to  turn  that  to  good 
account;  the  law,  besides,  requires  him  to  maintain  them,  and,  if  they  are 
found  begging,  he  is  liable  in  a  fine.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  keep 
always  a  certain  number  of  people,  whether  they  are  useful  to  him  or  not ; 

*  These  two  classes  are  usually  confounded  under  the  common  name  of  serfs;  but, 
after  all,  the  principal  distinction  between  them  is,  that  tho  former  class  belong  to  the 
crown,  while  the  lattec  are  the  property  of  subjects. 
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and  as  every  kind  of  out-door  labor  is  at  a  stand  during  the  winter,  he 
naturally  lurna  to  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  manufactory  as  a  means 
of  employing  them,  and  as  a  source  of  profit  to  himself.  And  not  only  are 
the  nobles  manufacturers,  but  they  carry  on  the  business  in  every  branch  ; 
and  their  privileges  give  them  great  advantages  over  the  other  classes  who 
are  not  allowed  to  possess  slaves.  No  people  in  Europe  are  so  plainly  or 
coarsely  fed.  Their  daily  fare  consists  of  pickled  cucumbers,  cabbages, 
and  mushrooms,  with  a  piece  of  black  bread.  Fish  and  butcher-meat  ate 
seldom  tasted  by  the  poor. 

All  the  civil  schools  in  the  empire  are  placed  under  the  minister  of  public 
instriiction,  who  is  represented  in  the  circuits  by  sub-delegates,  called 
curators.  Public  education  Is  thus  subjected  to  the  direct  control  of  govern- 
ment. But,  besides  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  each  separate  branch 
of  the  administration  superintends  the  schools  connected  with  his  own  de- 
partment. The  schools  may  thus  be  arranged  in  four  classses ; — 1.  Schools 
which  depend  upon  the  minister  of  public  instruction;  2.  Military  schools; 
3,  Ecclesiastical  schools  ;  4.  Special  and  various  other  schools.  The  first 
class  is  subdivided  into— 1,  Parish  schools,  intended  for  the  lower  orders; 
2.  District  schools,  which  have  three  classes,  intended  for  the  children  of 
shopkeepers,  and  are  restricted  in  their  course  of  instruction  to  the  cate- 
chism, writing,  drawing,  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
geography,  and  history;  3.  Gymnasia,  which  are  distributed  by  govern- 
ment, divided  each  into  seven  classes,  and  authorised  to  embrace  higher 
studies,  but  accessible  only  to  the  children  of  the  nobility  ;  and,  4.  Univer- 
sities, which  consist  each  of  three  faculties :  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and 
medicine,  of  which  the  courses  last  five  years.  The  University  of  Dorpat 
has  also  a  faculty  of  theology.  The  other  universities  are  those  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkoff,  Kasan,  White  Russia,  and  Kief.  As  a 
part  of  the  general  system,  the  Russian  language  has  been  substituted  for 
the  Polish  in  all  the  schools  of  Poland.  Private  schools  are  likewise  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  local  authorities,  and  can  make  use  of  no  books 
but  those  appointed  by  government.  The  establishment  of  new  private 
schools  is  prohibited  at  Moscow  and  St,  Petersburg,  and  is  allowed  in  other 
places  only  to  such  foreigners  as  shall  have  resided  five  years  in  Russia,  and 
have,  by  naturalization,  become  Russian  subj  ts  N  '  h  h  h  p 
of  selecting  the  instructors  of  his  children       h       w     pi  h 

take  them  from  among  the  persons  licensed  by  g  f        h  d 

with  an  authority  which  gives  them  the  ch  f  p  hi     f 

Education  in  any  foreign  country  is  positiv  ly  p    1  b     d  11      d      18 

years  of  age,  and  even  after  that  age,  it  is  only   h     mp         1         If    h 
grant  the  necessary  permission. 

The  military  schools  are  those  which  chieflj  hi        d      f   h 

government;  and,  accordingly,  they  increas    d    ly       d    b      b    h 
part  of  the  funds  allotted  to  national  educat  N         !    les      h 

army  so  poor  as  the  Russian  in  able  officers  wh    h         b 

ascribed  only  to  the  bad  organization  of  the      h    I        h    h  lid 

less  to  diffuse  knowledge  than  to  supply  the  m  h  1 

manageable,  and  more  extensively  and  ra  dly     ff  Th 

schools  are  divided  into  three  classes: — 1.  Th  d       h     d  f 

the  grand-duke,  which  are  dispersed  over     h        p  d       h         1       f 

corps  of  pages,  corps  of  cadets,  &c.  ;   2.   Th  d        1  f 

the  Admiralty,  designated  corps  of  navy  cad       b       1         f  p  1  d    f 
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instruGtion  for  workmen,  are  to  be  found  only  at  St.  Petersburg,  Cronstadt, 
Sebastopol,  and  Nikolaef;  and  3.  Schools  dependent  upon  the  ministry  of 
war,  which  are  especially  appropriated  to  the  children  of  soldiers,  divided 
into  brigades  of  cantonments,  and  situated  in  the  military  colonies. 

The  ecclesiastical  schools,  designed  chiefly  for  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
are  divided  into  three  circuits,  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief. 
Each  circuit  is  composed  of  superior  schools  or  academies,  of  intermediate 
schools  or  seminaries,  and  of  lower  schools  in  the  smaller  districts  and 
parishes.     They  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Holy  Synod. 

The  special  and  various  schools  are  superintended  by  different  ministers, 
or  are  committed  to  the  special  inspection  of  members  of  the  Imperial  family. 
Besides  the  institutions  occupied  directly  in  the  education  of  youth,  Russia 
has  also  academies  of  sciences,  learned  societies,  public  libraries,  and 
museums.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg,  founded  in  1727, 
has  acquired  considerable  celebrity  ;  but,  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day, 
it  has  been  composed  almost  entirely  of  foreigners  ;  scarcely  one  Russian 
name  can  be  discovered  among  ten.  Of  the  libraries,  that  of  St.  Petersburg 
contains  413,000  volumes;  the  library  of  the  Hermitage,  100,000;  the 
library  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  90,000 ;  and  of  the  Universities  of 
Dorpat,  60,473 ;  Moscow,  50,712;  Kief,  44,474;  Kasan,  29,838 ;  Kharkoff, 
3[,435;  and  St.  Petersburg,  21,854.  Among  the  museums,  the  Asiatic 
Museum  of  St.  Petersburg  is  nearly  unique  in  Europe,  for  the  rarity  and 
value  of  its  collections.  The  museum  of  medals  is  likewise  very  interesting. 
In  the  whole  empire  67  newspapers  or  periodical  works  are  published. 
The  press  is  under  a  strict  censorship,  which,  in  university  towns,  is  entrusted 
to  committees,  and  everywhere  else  to  censors  especially  appointed.  The 
censorship  of  works  relating  to  religion  rests  with  the  ecclesiastical  bodies. 
Every  book  hostile  to  the  creed  of  the  Greek  Church,  to  monarchial  auto- 
cratic authority,  to  decency,  to  morality,  to  private  honor,  is  prohibited ; 
and  the  first  duty  of  the  censors  is  "  to  consider  what  is  the  object  which 
the  author  has  proposed  to  himself  in  writing  his  work." 

The  orthodox  Greeic  church  is  the  dominant  religion  of  the  empire;  but 
all  other  religious  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  freely  professed,  difference 
of  creed  being  no  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  public  employments.  The 
Russians,  the  Cossacks,  Moldavians,  Wallachians,  and  numerous  proselytes 
among  the  Permians,  Zyranians,  Voguls,  Mordva,  Samoyedes,  Laps,  and 
others,  belong  to  the  dominant  church,  which  numbers  about  45,000,000  oi 
members.  There  are,  however,  some  dissenters  from  its  creed,  named 
Raskolniks,  &.C.,  to  the  number  of  about  350,000.  The  Poles,  Rusniaks, 
and  Lithuanians,  are  Roman  Catholics,  or  United  Greeks;  and  the  total 
numbers  of  that  creed  are  about  3,500,000.  The  Fins,  Lettons,  Kures, 
Esthonians,  Swedes,  and  Swedish  Laps,  and  most  of  the  German  settlers, 
are  Lutherans.  Calvinism  reckons  but  a  small  number  of  Poles  and  Ger- 
mans. Islamism  is  professed  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  numerous  popula- 
tion of  the  Turkish  or  Tartar  race,  and  the  Arabs.  The  Jews,  of  course, 
follow  the  law  of  Moses.  The  Calmnoks  are  worshippers  of  the  Lama  ;  and 
many  of  the  Samoyedes,  and  other  nomodic  races,  are  idcdaters  or  fetishists. 

All  power  emanates  from  the  Czar.  The  title  of  Samoderjetz  (autocrator,) 
which  the  czar  assumes,  indicates  the  nature  of  his  authority,  which  he  ia 
presumed  to  derive  only  from  God.  He  is  the  central  point  of  the  adminis- 
tration. His  authority  is  delegated  to  the  great  boards  or  colleges  of  the 
empire,  which  preside  over  the  central  administration  and  to  the  governors- 
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general,  and  other  local  functionaries.  The  three  great  hoards  of  adminis- 
tration  are,  the  council  of  the  empire,  the  directing  senate,  and  the  holy 
synod.  The  tirst  is  divided  into  four  departments,  those  of  legislation,  of 
war,  of  civil  and  religious  affaiis,  and  of  finances.  The  ministers  and  a 
secretary  of  the  empire  form  part  of  this  board,  which  has  the  charge  of  all 
important  affairs,  with  the  exception  of  those  relating  to  foreign  policy.  The 
directing  senate  is  considered  as  the  highest  council  of  state.  The  czar 
himself  is  its  president,  and  he  names  the  senators,  whose  number  is  indefi- 
nite. This  senate  superintends  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  receipt 
and  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  promulgates  the  laws  and  edicts 
authorised  by  the  czar,  appoints  to  public  employments,  and  judges  as  the 
last  resort  in  all  legal  causes.  The  holy  synod  is  the  senate  in  which  is 
vested  the  supreme  authority  of  theGr<eco-Russian  church,  and  is  conjposed  of 
a  certain  number  of  prelates,  named  by  the  emperor,  who  is  himself  the  sole 
head  of  the  church,  and  presents  to  all  ecclesiastical  offices.  The  executive 
power  is  confided  to  ministers  and  secretaries  of  state,  who  form  a  fourth 
board,  named  the  Committee  of  Ministers,  but  which  is  subordinate  to  the 
three  great  bodies  already  mentioned.  Russia  is  a  monarchy,  absolute  and 
hereditary,  but  the  various  parts  of  the  empire  present  considerable  differ- 
ences in  their  administration,  and  some  of  them  are  governed  according  to 
the  ancient  privileges,  which  they  have  preserved,  or  to  the  constitution 
granted  to  them  at  the  period  of  their  union  with  the  empire.  Thus  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  of  the  Black  Sea,  form  military  republics,  under 
a  first  magistrate,  named  their  hetman,  who  forms  the  organ  of  communica- 
tion with  the  emperor ;  but,  by  various  gradual  changes,  their  privileges 
have  been  at  last  almost  annihilated,  and  their  territories  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  ordinary  provinces.  Finland  also  forms  a  grand-duchy,  with  a 
constitution  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland,  also  enjoy  considerable  privileges ;  but 
still  these  privileges  are  held  at  the  will  of  a  despot,  who  may  abrogate  them 
whenever  he  pleases.  Poland  now  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  empire ; 
though  it  has  a  separate  administration  and  particular  laws,  which  cannot 
be  all  at  once  superseded  by  those  of  Russia. 

The  revenues  of  the  empire  arises  chiefly  from  a  capitation  tax  of  two 
hi  h  p  asant,  and  five  on  each  burgher ;  a  tax  of  1 J  per  cent,  on 

I  p     1    f         chants :    rents  of  the  crown-lands  of  peasants,  customs, 
p     p  &.C, ;  the  monopoly  of  spirituous  liquors  and  salt ;  mines  ; 

p  f          P  'tin  from  military  services ;  fines  on  smugglers  and  other 

d  q                      own  fisheries,  mills,  manufactures,  baths;  the  profits  of 

h  m             d  h    post-office;  ajid  the  tribute  in  furs  paid  by  the  nomadic 

1 1  1  ncome  for  1846  amounted  to  about  ^14,200,000  sterling; 

II  h  r,  must  be  made  for  large  sums  never  carried  to  the 
g  1  but,  either  appropriated  to  local  purposes,  or  paid  in  kind 
by  of  the  population.     In  some  districts,  also,  the  capitation 

m      d  for  labor  or  military  service.      To  the  sura  above  stated 
1  dd      the  produce  of  the  gold  and  platina  mines.     The  imperial 

d  b     m  33,87!,673paperroubles,or^40,356,885  sterling.    There 

13  1  ttle  g  Id  culation;  the  only  silver  coin  is  the  rouble  (75  cents,) 

and  its  aliquot  parts  of  halves,  quarters,  tenths,  and  twentieths.  There  is  a 
large  copper  circulation  of  kopecks,  one  hundred  of  which  are  equal  to  a 
paper  rouble  ($3,42  ;)  indeed,  the  only  true  metallic  currency  may  be  said 
to  be  the  copper. 
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The  ordinary  establishment  of  the  army  consists  of— ]. Guards,  forming  8 
regiments  of  infantry,  8  of  catalry,  3  squadrons  of  Cossacks  and  Tartars, 
artilJery  and  artificers— 97,200 ;  2.  Infantry  of  the  line  in  the  field,  127 
regiments;  in  garrison,  36  battalions — 381,800;  3.  Regular  Cavalry,  68 
regiments,  with  38  regiments  of  Cossacks,  87,000 ;  and  Irregular  Cavalry, 
51,000— together,  138,000;  4.  Artillery,  44,300;  5.  Extra  corps,  27,000 ; 
6.  Officers  of  varioug  ranks,  20,000— total,  640,300.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  reserve  in  the  military  colonies,  80,000,  and  Polish  troops,  10,000 
—making  a  grand  total  of  730,300  men,  with  90,048  horses  belonging  to 
the  regular  cavalry,  15,732  to  the  artillery,  and  ^,586  to  the  irregular 
troops  The  army  is  distributed  into  eight  grand  divisions,  namelv : — 1. 
The  guards;  2.  The  army  of  the  south;  3.  The  army  of  the  west;  4.  The 
army  of  Lithuania  and  Poland ;  5.  The  corps  of  the  Caucasus ;  6.  The  Fin- 
land corps ;  7.  The  regiments  of  the  military  colonies  ;  and  8.  The  army 
of  reserve.  The  expense  of  this  vast  force  is  comparatively  small ;  the 
articles  for  their  equipment,  provisioning,  and  arming,  being  of  the  cheapest 
and  coarsest  kind,  and  the  pay  of  both  officers  and  men  being  very  low. 
The  number  of  the  army  is  kept  up  by  conscription.  When  new  levies  are 
wanted,  orders  are  issued  to  the  head  men  of  villages,  each  of  which  is 
required  to  furnish  a  certain  number,  according  to  the  amount  of  its  popu- 
lation. The  Russian  soldier  is  docile,  submissive,  and  brave ;  like  all 
slaves,  he  is  pliant,  subservient,  and  cunning ;  and,  like  all  natives  of  the 
north,  he  is  hardy,  patient,  and  enduring. 

The  Russian  navy  may  be  said  to  be  the  creation  of  the  present  Czar 
Nicholas,  A  navy,  however,  has  existed  since  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  Nicholas  has  established  two 
large  fleets  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  another  in  the 
Caspian  Sea.  He  spares  neither  cost  nor  trouble,  on  this,  his  favorite  object. 
Already  he  has  a  navy  of  upwards  of  200  vessels,  of  all  kinds,  carrvjng  more 
than  7,000  guns,  and  70,000  men.  The  latest  accounts  present  the 
following  statistics  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  fleets,  which  are  presumed 
to  be  nearly  exact : 


SMpa  of  tlie  Line 3 

Frigates 2 

Sloops,  brigs,  and  guu-boal3.4 
Steamers 9 


5,896         5S,000 


We  have  no  account  of  the  naval  force  in  the  Caspian,  nor  can  we  exhibit 
any  approximate  estimate  of  Its  strength.  The  importance  of  the  station, 
however,  would  lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  a  man  like  the  present  emperor 
would  not  neglect  to  establish  it  on  an  efficient  basis.  Perhaps  the  aggre- 
gate above  stated  wil!  cover  ihe  whole  navy. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Russian  navy,  is  the  fact 
that  the  ships  are  all  manned  by  landsmen,  who  have  no  naval  experience 
beyond  what  they  derive  from  a  short  summer  cruize  in  their  narrow  seas, 
or  from  harbor  practice ;  and  owing  to  the  gross  corruption  that  pervades 
every  department  of  the  body  politic  In  Russia,  the  vessels  are  so  insuffi- 
ciently built  as  to  be  fit  foe  service  only  a  very  few  years,  and  some  of  them 
even,  it  is  alleged,  are  almost  useless  before  they  are  fitted  out  for  their  first 
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voynge— every  part  of  the  material  being  supplied  of  the  worst  quality,  at 
the  highest  prices.  To  every  ship  of  the  line  there  is  assigned  a  regiment 
of  1,100  men,  who  suffice  not  only  for  tbe  larger  ship,  but  also  for  the  amalier 
vessels  attached  to  it.  The  officers  are  supplied  from  tiie  two  Cadet  Colle- 
ge, a.nd  sent  to  sea  in  the  fleet  every  summer. 

Th  agriculture  of  Russia  was,  till  recently,  of  the  rudest  kind ;  but 
w  h  1  last  few  years  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  improving 
Tl  nnuai  production  of  grain,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  has  been 
1  i  <!  to  amount  to  134,818,920  English  quarters,  of  which  thre^ 
n  h  w  e  required  for  seed,  leaving  nearly  ninety  millions  of  quarters  for 
ump  on  and  exportation.  For  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
al  leties  have  been  established.  Formerly  Russia  imported  only 
n  f  ed  goods,  but  she  now  imports  large  quantities  of  raw  materials 
f  h  e  of  her  manufactures,  and  strictly  prohibits  the  importation  of 
y  h  that  can  compete  with  them.  The  distillation  of  corn  brandy, 
k  J,  ia  still  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  branch  of  industry,  and 
produces  to  the  government  annually  an  excise-duty  of  ninety  millions  of 
roubles ;  the  use  of  it  is  universal  among  the  peasantrv  ;  who  also  consume 
to  a  great  extent  a  kind  of  beer  called  braga.  It  is  but  of  late  that  the 
Russians  have  applied  themselves  to  the  working  of  mines,  but  considerable 
quantities  of  metal  are  now  produced.  During  the  ten  years,  I834-'4'J, 
the  average  quantity  of  gold  produced  from  the  Oural  mines,  and  coined' 
amounted  to ,40,687  lbs.  and  of  platina,  1,557  lbs. ;  but  in  1836,  the  gold 
mines  did  not  yield  more  than  4,580  lbs. ;  and  those  of  platina  only  174  lbs. 
The  quantity  of  gold,  however,  obtained  in  the  same  year,  from  private 
mines,  was  4,860  lbs.,  and  of  platina  4,248  lbs.  The  silver  mines  yield  annu- 
ally about  43,200  lbs.,  besides  1,440,000  lbs.  of  lead.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  copper  from  the  government  and  private  mines  is  7,596,00(1  lbs.  The 
principal  iron  mines  are  situated  in  Finland,  The  smelting  of  the  ore  is 
performed  by  eight  different  furnaces;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iron 
produced  ia  distributed  among  the  forges  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Finland  likewise  produces  copper.  Iron  of  the  best  quality  is  also  found  at 
Tula,  which  is  a  great  seat  of  the  iron  manufactures  of  Russia.  The  salt 
lakes  on  the  Steppes  produce  immense  quantities  of  salt,  to  the  amount,  it  is 
said,  of  324,580  tons  annually.  Alum  is  produced  to  the  veariv  amount 
of  576,000  lbs. 

The  fisheries  of  Russia  are  not  the  least  important  branch  of  industry. 
A  prodigious  quantity  of  fish  is  supplied  by  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  of 
these  the  Volga  and  the  Oka  are  particularly  productive.  The  principal 
kinds  of  fish  are  sturgeon,  bieluga,  and  salmon,  besides  carp,  pike,  and  troui. 
The  Black  Sea  likewise  produces  lampreys  and  mackerel;  and  a  kind  of 
hernng  is  found  both  there  and  in  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Caviare,  the  consump- 
tion of  which  is  very  great  in  Russia,  is  made  from  the  roes  of  the  sterlet, 
1  variety  of  the  sturgeon,  and  from  those  of  the  bieluga.  A  single  sterlet 
fields  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds  weight,  and  from  a  single  bieluga,  there 
may  be  taken  sometimes  as  much  as  120  lbs.  The  best  caviare  is  prepared 
by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Oural.  The  nett  annual  value  of  the-Uussian  fish- 
eries amounts  to  more  than  ten  millions  of  roubles.  The  fisheries  of  the 
Caspian  and  its  tributary  rivers,  are  by  far  the  most  important.  They 
generally  belong  to  the  villages  and  cities  in  the  Government  of  Astrakhan, 
but  pay  a  yearly  mipost  to  government.  The  most  extensive  fishery,  that  of 
the  lemba,  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Oural  to  the  gulf  named  Mertvoi-Kultuk,  a  distance  of  345  miles    has 
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been  free  since  1803.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Terek  there  is  another  fishery, 
deriviiiff  its  name  from  the  island  of  Tehetchen,  just  opposite,  on  which  the 
fishermen  reside,  aiid  salt  and  smoke  the  fish.  The  Russians  even  are 
allowed  to  monopolize  the  fishery  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of  Jlazenderan. 
The  principal  objects  of  their  attention  are  four  species  of  the  sturgeon, 
namely  :  the  common  sturgeon  {accipenser  stucio,)  the  sevriouga  (accipen- 
ser  slellatus,)  the  bieluga  (accipenser  huso,)  and  the  sterlet  (accipenser 
ruthemus.)  The  mode  in  which  the  fish  are  taken  is  extremely  rude  and 
inartificial ;  and  when  taken  they  are  placed  on  rafts,  where  they  are  gutted,  and 
the  roes,  the  back-bone,  and  the  sounds  or  swimming  bladders  carefully 
separated.  The  fish  themselves  are  then  carried  to  huts,  where  tliey  are 
salted ;  the  roea  are  placed  in  a  reservoir,  to  separate  the  fatty  matter,  after 
which,  being  pickled  and  barrelled,  they  constitute  caviare.  Sturgeon 
being  a  cartilaginous  fish,  have  scarcely  any  earthy  matter  in  their  bones, 
which  are  in  fact  rather  a  highly  elastic  flexible  gristle ;  their  spines,  there- 
fore, being  rich  in  galatine,  are,  together  with  the  ligaments  and  capsules, 
saved,  and  constitute  what  is  termed  fish  cartilage.  Lastly,  the  sounds  are 
dried  in  the  sun  and  become  isinglass.  Seals  are  also  found  in  the  Caspian, 
and  from  60,000  to  100,000  are  taken  annually,  for  the  sake  of  their  skins 
and  blubber.  The  fisheries  take  place  every  year  in  the  following  order — 
first,  the  spring  fishery,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  when  the  greatest 
quantity  of  caviare  is  made  ;  second,  the  summer  fishery,  when,  from  the 
lowncss  of  the  rivers,  the  fish  are  returning  to  the  sea ;  third,  the  autumn 
fishery,  from  September  to  November,  when  the  sturgeon,  of  all  the  species, 
are  ascending  the  rivers,  and  seeking  deep  pools  in  which  to  spend  the 
winter.  Many  of  them,  however,  still  remain  behind,  so  that  they  are 
fished  for  in  winter  also,  by  nets  sunk  through  holes  in  the  ice.  During 
this  season  the  fishermen  proceed  several  versta  from  shore  on  the  ice ;  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  during  their  fishing  an  impetuous  wmd  suddenly 
blows  off  shore,  and  drives  the  ice  into  the  deep  sea,  where  they  are  inevita- 
bly lost,  unless  the  wind  change  and  drive  them  back  ao-ain  to  land, 

The  commerce  of  Russia  is  very  consid      b        nd  aJ        ffi 

annually  increasing.     Nineteen  fairs  have  be  b    h  d        h    p        p 

towns,  and  thirteen  in  the  smaller  ones.     A  numb  b  he 

likewise  been  erected.     The  great  centre  of    h  d       d  N    h 

Novgorod,  the  annual  fair  at  which  place       p    h  p  h 

world,  and  is  attended  by  traders  from  all  p  E      p  d 

Russia,  from  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Persia,  whbg       hh        hpd 
of  their  own  country,  and  carry  home  in        h  hpd  f 

Western  Europe  and  America.     The  fair  Jasts  d        g  Aug  d      p    m 

her,  and  is  generally  visited  by  about  150,000  T  e  e 

of  the  goods  actually  sold,  in  1836,  amounted  to  117,743,300  roubles.  The 
vaine  of  merchandize  sold  at  all  the  fairs  in  1836,  amounted  to^l0,500,000. 
sterling.  With  respect  to  the  maritime  commerce  of  Russia,  the  value  of 
the  merchandize  imported  in  1835  amounted  to  ^8,563,461,  and  exported, 
to  ^,550,459.  The  imports  consisted  of  coffee,  spices,  wines  and  liquors, 
fish,  salt,  tobacco,  fruit,  raw  cotton,  cotton  twist,  indigo,  cochineal,  madder, 
logwood,  and  other  dyewoods,  drugs,  olive-oil,  hardware,  lead,  raw  sugar, 
8ilK,  cotton,  siik  and  worsted  goods,  cloths,  and  precious  stones ;  but  the 
importation  of  every  sort  of  manufactured  or  other  produce  that  can  compete 
with  the  manufactures  or  natural  produce  of  Russia,  is  expressly  prohibited. 
The  exports  consisted  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  wax,  raw  hides,  tanned 
leather,  flax,  hemp,  timber,  potash,  hemp  oil,  linseed  oil,  copper,  iron,  tallow, 
linseed,  wool,  bristles,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  ravens,ducks,  flems,  cattle,  furs, 
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lm.eed^  The  pnnop.l  , eat,  „f  the  m.riiime  commerce  .re-Si  Pam 
„Tfh  wT""4  "'^o-r''  "'"'■ "  «1>=  B-Kio  Se. ;  A,ch.„g.l  ,„i  oSeg 
on  the  White  Se.;  Ode..a,  on  the  ffl.ek  Sea.  St.  Petersbure  .l„„e In 
grosee.  .bonl  one-h.lf  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  empire 

f  he  road,  thronghout  Ru.sia  are,  in  general,  very  bad ;  in  some  nlacM 
he,  are  formed  with  trnnk.  of  tree,  laid  Joro..,  ind  in  other.  aeTare  me™ 
tract,;  bnt  of  late  .ome  good  road,  hare  been  formed,  and  p.rticnlariribl 
great  road  Irom  St.  Peter.bnrg  .„  Mo.cow  i.  said  ,„  b..  witbont  excep'ion 
the  hnclin  Ibe  world.  It  ha.  been  macadamized  tbtoughonl,  and  linej 
with  tre..;  and  at  the  end  of  e,.r,  .even  or  eight  ,er.e,  there  .  a  .tation 
for  a  corporal  and  a  party  of  .oldior.,  who.e  dot,  it  i.  to  keep  it  in  repair 
—{Bremner.)  A  magnilicent  road  likewi.e  lead,  from  the  capital  I  o  Czar*.^ 
%T,!5  ,'°"""  Pf 'mid.  to  mark  the  di.lance  in  ver.ta,  and  lishted  bt 
nearly  3,000  lantern..  Railroad.  b„e  al,o  been  formed  b.t;een  sfpettri 
bnrg  and  Cz.r.kooolo ;  and  between  St.  Peter.bnrg  and  Mo.co,  S 
brancbe.  to  Ode...  and  other  place..  But  one  of  Ibe  mo.t  .triking  fe.tn  ., 
of  the  conntr,  i.  the  great  extent  of  both  natnral  and  artificial  coLnS™ 
•ion  b,  water  All  the  great  rive,,,  lake,  and  ,ea,  b,„  been  con"e™  b, 
S"l'  i  '"  '.!"'  5te'."  "  nninlerrnpted  ci  mmnnicalto,  from  the  Baltic  to  tbi 
iSlack  Sea,  the  White  Sea,  and  the  Caspian 

Ku„ia  in  Enrope  i.  divided  into  47  eparchies  or  gt.ernment,,  oxcln.ive 
of  the  territory  of  the  Don  Ocack,  which  form,  a  ,  rat  of  militarj  reonhlo 

kiL'j' '""' f"?  i' '/ ^^;'"S'*'  "'"''  '■'  *  ""P"""  "i«""Mralio;  ,  and  the 
kingdom  ol  Poland  The  Rni.ian  government  make,  no  dislinclion  between 
inropo  and  Asia  .o  that  some  of  the  governments  are  m  both  Finland  is 
divided  into  .oven  government,  and  Poland  into  eight  palatinates  The 
other  government,  are  aubdivid..d  into  circle.  The  following  table  con 
tain,  the  name,  of  the  governments  their  area  and  population 

J  lam  I,      Pojjulai,  h,    Pd^  !ctt  n       Chaf  Tin  p  j,. 


I   Baltic  Paovint 
St.  I  eleisbuig 


Tital 
II   GitkAT  Russia 


3^0  61^ 
7^0  0  9 
503  010 
13,3iaa 


Biazan 

Tala 

Kalnga 


ai7iB 

1  "97  947 

«9r8 

735 170 

SDO  a 

236  070 

323  255 

240  896 

146 "00 

733  a^} 

17  H9 

930  ISO 

30  557 

972  103 

17  658 

1  P?  471 

18  657 

1  076  363 

23  4P0 

1580  "59 

15  0n4 

1211223 

11496 

917  537 

16  044 

1343  912 

MoetoH 
Pskcn 


Koetioma  13  000 

Vladimir  4  000 

Kjshnei  Novgorod    20  OOO 
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m.  Little  Russii. 

Kiefoi-KieT 

.    16,957... 

,.1,459,783... 

Tcliernigoy ■ 

.    19,035... 

..1,313,592... 

.   S2,568.-. 
[    1715G 

..1,631, 583,. , 

iaark^;,"C8iobod^'of'; 

1  171456.  . 

the  Ukraine 

Total 

76  5  r 

5    b5  4n 

IV   South  or  New  Eu?    i, 

lekale     oslav 

25  "03 

74    68 

Kh       n 

'33  35b 

60    949 

Ta  rda 

43  348 

543  0  0 

Bessarab  a 

16  W3 

503  f  6 

Don  Ooaaacks 

108  1"0 

5      47'' 

Toal 

"16  900 

"9  b8  5 

V   West  Buss  A 

Vlaa 

"4  6^3 

1315  780 

12  112 

761  880 

Mohlev 

16  533 

702  3''6 

17  510 

80    100 

M     k 

41183 

055  714 

Volh->     a 

"    801 

PodolB. 

l''"4( 

1  MO  155 

Bml)    o  k 

3  443 

"61  017 

Total 

1 50  SIS 

7  660,989 

..KtEF 60,000 

..Tcheraigov 15,000 

..PoltaTa 12,000 

..Kharkov 13,000 


lekatermoalav 
KhB  aoQ 
S  mpliB  pol 


—  Kastm 


bmb  -ak 

"4    46 

1  193  57b 

_ 

&iinb     k 

Peuza 

14  3" 

J88  179 

— 

Penz 

Total 

..172,910 

6.489,084 

37.7 

VII     KiNrDOU  OF  ASTHiKHAN 

Aatrakhan 

86  510 

103  238 

Astrakban 

42  000 

Saratrtv 

73^01 

I  543  477 

36  000 

Oreiibuig 

138  839 

Io9oB13 

- 

Orenbarg 

14  000 

Total 

299  160 

3242  608 

16  5 

Vm   Kingdom  OF  PuLAK 

Oracow 

4  492 

48n  000 

Xiiex 

2  000 

baiiaomir 

5  9^8 

384  000 

Bandomir 

a  0(10 

Kaliaeh 

6  8aj 

740  000 

Kalisch 

15  000 

Lublin 

6  743 

484  000 

Lublm 

I3  00O 

Flock 

6  162 

458  000 

Plocfc 

Maiovia 

8  948 

770  000 

Wabsiw 

150  000 

Podlaehia 

4^45 

3)0  000 

biedlek 

6  343 

478  000 

— 

■4ugato,a. 

1000 

Total 

50  1164 

4  153  000 

S22 

Grand  Total 

,  .2,031.887 

52,943,847 

24.9 

Our  narrow  limits  render  it 

impossible 

for  us 

to  notice  in 

detail  the 

towns  whose  names  t 

iccur  ii 

1  the  map  of 

so  large  a 

0  short  notices  of  the  more 

situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
s  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.    The 


!ountry.     We  shall  therefore  c 
mportant  places. 
St.  Petersburg,  the  capital  of  the  empin 
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Neva,  flowing  in  one  great  s^ream  from  the  Lake  of  Ladoga,  here  divides 
into  two  branches,  named  Neva  and  Nevka ;  each  of  which  again  divides 
into  two,  named  the  Big  and  the  Little  Neva,  and  the  Big  and  Little  Nevka ; 
and  these,  before  reaching  the  sea,  still  further  subdivide,  forming  a  number 
of  low,  marshy  islands ;  besides  which,  the  Admiralty  Quarter  is  intersected 
by  several  large  canals,  forming  so  many  more  subdivisions.  The  principal 
part  of  ihe  city,  named  the  Admiralty  Q-uirter,  is  situated  on  the  mainland, 
along  the  south  side,  or  left  bank  of  the  Neva ;  another  large  portion  occu- 
pies half  of  Vassilii  Ostrof  (Basil's  Island,)  between  the  Big  and  the  Little 
Neva;  a  third  portion,  containing  the  Citadel  and  Old  St.  Petersburg,  the 
original  foundation  of  Peter  the  Great,  occupies  a  large  island  between  the 
Neva,  the  Little  Neva,  and  the  Nevka ;  and  a  fourth  portion,  the  Viburg 
quarter,  extends  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Neva  and  Nevka.  The  com- 
munication between  these  Is  maintained  in  summer  by  means  of  three  large 
floating  bridges,  and  in  winter  by  the  solid  frozen  surface  of  the  Neva.  The 
bank  of  the  river  is  lined  with  stupendous  granite  quays,  and  the  principal 
public  buildings  and  ornaments  of  the  city  are  arranged  along  the  Neva, 
mostly  in  the  Admiralty  Quarter.  The  streets  are  in  general  wide  and  very 
regular,  tunning  in  straight  lines,  hut  intersecting  each  other  at  different 
angles,  except  in  the  Vassilii  Ostrof,  and  some  other  places,  where  they  cross 
at  right  angles,  though  not  arranged  in  exact  or  equal  squares.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  from  60  to  120  feet  wide  ;  the  length  is  various  ;  there  are  sis  or 
eight  about  6,000  feet  long ;  two  or  three  stiii  longer  ;  the  principal  street, 
named  Nevksi  Prospekt,  is  14,l}.50  feet  long ;  and  theGreat  Perspective,  in  the 
Vassilii  Ostrof,  10,220  feet.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  stuccoed 
w  plastered  ;  but  most  of  them  are  buiit  of  wood.  A  few  of  the  streets  and 
some  of  the  squares  have  been  macadamized;  most  of  them  are  paved  with 
small  stones ;  but  footpaths,  formed  of  granite  flags,  have  been  recently  in- 
troduced in  almost  every  street,  and  no  new  streets  can  be  formed  without 
them.  The  city  is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  four  of  which  are  in  the 
Admiralty  Quarter,  and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  sections,  the  names 
and  numbers  of  which  are  marked  in  large  letters  at  the  corner  of  every 
street;  the  houses  are  also  regularly  numbered;  and  a  complete  drainage 
is  effected  by  sewers,  arched  over  with  brick,  and  having  a  gentle  inclination 
to  the  river. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  i — The  Admiralty,  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  a  very  extensive  and  hand- 
some building,  surmounted  in  the  middle  by  a  richly-gilt  spire,  and  enclos- 
ing a  dock-yard  between  it  and  the  river  ;  the  Imperial  or  Winter  Palace, 
a  large  and  imposing  pile ;  the  palaces  called  the  Hermitage,  the  Marble 
Palace,  the  barracks  of  the  guards  Preobrajenskoi,  and  others,  which  form 
altogether  an  uninterrupted  line  of  splendid  edifices,  upwards  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  unequalled  in  any  other  city  in  Europe.  Opposite  this  splendid 
range  is  the  Citadel,  with  its  low  bastions  of  granite  encircled  by  the  Neva, 
and  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  tall,  slender,  and  richly-gilt  spire  of  its 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  contains  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Imperial  Family.  Looking  to  the  east  from  the  citadel,  the  Neva  is  seen 
spreading  into  a  wide  expanse  like  a  bay,  on  the  distant  shores  of  which 
several  other  handsome  buildings  are  discerned,  particularly  the  great  naval 
and  military  hospitals  ;  while  to  the  westward,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  mag- 
nificent portico  of  the  Exchange,  between  two  colossal  rostral  columns,  at 
the  eastern  point  of  Vassilii  Ostrof;  and  beyond  them,  the  palace  and  ob- 
servatory of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.     A  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
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Peter  the  Great,  upon  i  mTfsiie  granife  pede^Jta]  erected  by  Ciitbarine  II. ; 
the  Senite  House  the  War  Oflite  ml  bt  Isaak  s  Church,  are  all  situated 
in  the  irei  to  the  west  of  the  Admiralty  Ihe  church  has  been  build- 
ing for  fift)  yeirs  and  whei  ccmpleted  it  may  challenge  the  world  to- 
produce  its  equal  for  external  character  and  sumptuousness  of  material. 
It  IS  ol  a  square  form  with  an  octostjle  portico  on  each  of  its  four  faces  ; 
and  IS  auimounted  by  a  large  dome  in  the  centre  340  Russian  (nearly 
40(1  Fnglish)  feet  h  gh  and  lour  smaller  ones  at  the  corners.  The  whole 
outside  IS  built  ot  mdrble  granite  and  bronze  each  of  the  columns 
consists  of  a  single  granite  stone  fifty  eight  feet  high  and  the  dome 
18  to  be  gilt  with  ducat  gold.  Another  fine  church,  that  of  Our  Lady  of 
Kasan,  has  recently  been  erected,  nearly  upon  the  model  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  central  dome;  but  having  its  principal 
entrance  at  the  north  end  of  the  transept,  which  communicates  with  the 
street  by  a  semicircular  colonnade,  in  imitation  of  the  piazza  San  Pietro, 
at  Rome.  The  Taurida  Palace,  at  the  east  side  of  the  city  ;  the  palace  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  a  stately  new  building ;  the  hotel  of  the  Staff,  ia 
front  of  which  is  the  granite  monolith  column,  (12  feet  in  diameter,  and  84 
high,)  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  ;  and  the  cottage 
of  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  citadel,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of 
notice. 

St.  Petersburg  was  founded  by  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  in  1703,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  maritime  communication  betweMi  his  empire  and 
the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  the  city  now  engrosses  the  half  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Russia.  It  was  dedicated  by  its  founder  to  the  Apostle  St. 
Peter,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  The  soil  on  which  it  is  founded  may 
be  said  to  be  marshy,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles.  No  in- 
convenience, however,  seems  to  arise  from  this  circumstance,  with  respect 
tc  health  or  comfort      Th    s  rr  undine  cou  tr    '    fl  t     th        il  is  sandy  ; 

g  p  m  d     dnd  the  sur- 

d  p  h  g        d  1  forms  the 

h  h  esBwhhse  disadvan- 

g  d  d  d  h  and  a  half, 

E      p  d  h        b         h        rk  of  many 

T  p  18  miles  in 

circumference.  The  population,  in  lb38,  amounted  to  469,790  ;  of  which 
333,669  were  males,  and  only  136,051  females ;  a  disproportion  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance,  that  men  brought  or  coming  to  the  city  In  search 
of  employment,  generally  leave  their  families  in  the  interior.  The  number 
of  Greek  clergy  was  1,H67;  nobles,  40,5S3 ;  merchants,  both  native  and 
foreign,  10,004 ;  citizens  of  honor,  163 ;  and  of  various  professions, 
23,888;  citizens,  mechanics  of  various  professions,  95,714;  military, 
70,929  ;  servants  of  the  court,  partly  serfs  and  partly  freedmen,  and  indi- 
viduals privileged  with  passports  of  service,  67,001  ;  peasants,  in  part  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  and  partly  to  indiriduals,  126,313.  It  contained  10 
palaces;  8,661  buildings  and  tenements,  of  which  3,243  are  of  stone  or - 
brick,  and  5,481  of  wood.  The  town  markets  were  supplied  with  105,816 
oxen,  and  30,965  sheep.     The  military  garrison  consists  of  60,000  men. 

Twenty  miles  west  of  the  city,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is 
situate  the  large  imperial  palace  of  Peterhof,  a  favorite  residence  of  Peter 
the  Great ;  15  miles  south  is  the  splendid  palace  of  Czarskocclo,  the  Ver- 
sailles of  Russia,  round  which  has  grown  up,  as  if  by  magic,  a  large  town 
of  10,000  inhabitants,  with  colleges  and  public  buildings;  and  Z5  miles 
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further  to  the  south-west,  is.the  palace  of  Gatchina,  the  favorite  residence 
of  the  Emperor  Paul ;  and  a  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a  fine  china- 
work  and  large  hospitals.  There  are  other  palaces  of  less  importance  at 
PauloDsky,  Stadna,  Tckesme,  and  Oranienbaum,  (orange-trees;)  the  last 
of  which  is  situaie  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  to  the  westward  of  Pelerhof, 
and  is  noted,  as  ila  name  implies,  for  its  snperb  orangery. 

Kronstadt,  or  Cronstadt,  a  strong  fortress  and  naval  arsenal,  and  the 
port  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  a  large  sandy  island  in 
the  gulf,  about  16  miles  wesf  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  It  is  so  fortified 
by  every  device  which  skill  can  suggest,  that  it  is  considered  to  be  impreg- 
nable ;  is  the  station  of  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet ;  and  completely  commands 
the  passage  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  intervening  sea  being  so  shallow  that 
large  vessels  cannot  approach  the  city.  Population,  between  30,000  and 
40,000. 

Revel  is  a  fortified  town,  with  a  fine  harbor,  and  considerable  trade. 
Population,  5,000.  Riga  is  a  large,  antique,  fortified  town,  with  old  and 
bad  houses,  and  exhibits  no  striking  or  remarkable  feature.  Its  population 
is  chiefly  commercial,  and  exports  great  quantities  of  hemp,  corn,  and  tim- 
ber, brought  from  the  interior  by  the  Dvina,  which  forms  its  harbor. 
Population,  50,000.  Dorp  at  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university,  founded 
in  1630,  by  Gustavus-AdoJfus,  king  of  Sweden.  Mittau  is  a  literary  town, 
possesses  a  celebrated  gymnasium,  a  library,  observatory,  and  museum  of 
natural  history  ;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Courlandish  Society,  which  has  pub- 
lished some  learned  memoirs.     Population,  14,000. 

Helsingpors  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  with  a  fine  harbor  on  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  university  transferred  from  Abo.  It 
has  been  recently  much  improved  and  fortified  by  the  Russian  government ; 
and  near  it  is  the  celebrated  fortress  SvecAorg,  consisting  of  seven  fortified 
islands,  which  defend  a  magnificent  harbor  and  naval  arsenal.  The  fortress 
is  capable  of  lodging  a  garrison  of  12,000  men ;  is  so  completely  fortified 
as  to  be  deemed  impregnable,  and  is  called  by  the  Russians  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Baltic.  Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1S25,  and  is  very  slowly  recovering.  Tornea  is  a  very 
small  town,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  from  a  mountain  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  sun  is  seen  all  night  at  midsummer,  and  on  that  account, 
the  place  is  visited  by  many  travellers.  Vasa  and  Uleaboro  are  small, 
but  well-built  towns,  with  considerable  trade,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia.  Frederikshamn  and  Rotschenalm,  are  two  fortified  places 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  the  latter  is  the  station  of 
part  of  the  Baltic  fleet. 

Moscow,   (Moskva,)    the   m       p  p  h     gh   n  e 

seat  of  government,  is  a  la  g  b  b     k  b 

iHoskva,  three  hundred  and  P  (  5 

45'  north   latitude,  and  37°  33  g     d    )  m 

destroyed  by  fire  in  1813 ;  bu  h       m        h  b  bu 

but  greatly  enlarged,  improved       d  hdltsg  ppn 

it  more  resembles  an  Asiatic  E      p  fib 

wood,  and  palaces  and  huts  sdmdghnk  1 

is  the  head-quarters  and  win        ea  h       d  R  b       wh    g 

erally  dislike  the  restraints       dhmdn  hC  S 

Petersburg ;  it  is  also  emph       al  h  co  ra 

than  600,  many  of  which  h       fi  d    n       b  p         p 

and  crosses,  gilded  and  joined      g    h     w       g    d        h    n 
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too,  Me  almost  innumerable,  rivallii  gill  J    pi     d 

Iq  the  middle  of  the  city  stands  the  !  d  !  1 

base  of  which  is  circled  with  white  T  11         d  w    1    d  d 

by   1  I       nearly  triangular    n  f  d   w    n  I  mf 

W   h  ere  are  no  regula  b  n  h  p 

pi  <i  and  abundance  ofrmf  dfpn 

I  d  d        h  palaces,  churches,  monasteries,  arsenaJs,  museums,  and 

h      p  bl     b    Id  ngs,  erected  without  any  attempt  at  regularity  or  design, 
d      1  b      g       ry  variety  of  taste,  and  every  order  of  architecture,  Gre- 
G    h       I    I  an,  Tartar,  and  Hindoo;  rude,  fanciful,  grotesque,  gor- 
g  m  g    fi        ,  and  beautiful ;  overtopped  by  upwards  of  thirty  gilt 

pi  1  h    mo3t  splendid  of  the  churches  is  the  cathedral  of  the  As- 

p  f      d  d  in  1325,  and  rebniit  in  1472,  loaded  with  gorgeous  and 

g  ents ;  in  this  church  the  Emperors  are  invested  with  the 

f  the  Czars.     Above  every  other  object  in  the  Kremlin 
h  f  Ivan  Veliki,  (John  the  Great,}  about  270  feet  high,  and 

h    y  !  ree  bells,  the  smaliest  of  which  weighs  7,000,  and  the 
124,000  lbs.;  and  on  festival  days  the  whole  are  a!l 
d  1  The  great  bell  of  Moscow,  weighing  443,772  lbs.,  cast  in 

f  1     E    press  Anne,  and  which  lay  for  a  century  sunk  in  a  dark 
p  b  tly  raised  and  set  upon  a  pedestal.     Though  cracked 

d    sel  everthetess,  an  object  of  great  veneration  with  the  Rus- 

M  possesses  a  great  number  of  scientific  and  literary  estah- 

I    hm  die  centre  of  an  immense  inland  commerce.     The  popu- 

lation m  I8J8  amounted  to  848,562;  of  which  214,778  were  males,  and 
152,784  females.  Mojaisk  and  Borodino,  60  miles  west  of  Moscow,  were 
the  scene  of  a  very  obstinately  contested  and  sanguinary  battle,  between 
the  French  and  Russians,  in  1812. 

TvEU,  an  arc  hi  episcopal  city,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Tvertza  and  the  Tmaka.  It  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
by  Catharine  II.,  and  is  most  advantageously  situated  for  carrying  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade.  It  has  a  magnificent  imperial  palace,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a 
monument  of  Catharine  II.,  several  fin     q  gh  d      pe  b 

quays  along  the  Volga.     It  possesses     n  m  11 

professors,    a  gymnasium,  and    a  Co  n  b  N  V      k 

(Big  Novgorod,  or  Novgorod  the  Gre     )    h  ee  m  d     n 

area  of  42  miles  in  circumference,  a  d  h  d  m         h      400    00  b 

ants.     Some  parts  of  it  are  still   in  g    d        d  h      d        d 

paved  streets ;  but  the  larger  portion  <!        P  •* 

has  dwindled  to  little  more   than  7,0  0      I  u     d     b  3 

from  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  fine  navig  b  V    kh  w 

there  is  a  new  and  handsome  bridge.      P  d  k  (P  F  u  ) 

is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  ol  Onega,  is  noted  for  its  laige 
and  important  iron  works,  its  cannon-foundry,  and  gunpowder  manufactory. 
Archangel,  {or  the  City  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,)  situated  on  tlie 
northern  bank  of  the  Dvina,  near  its  mouth,  in  the  White  Sea,  is  an  archi- 
episcopal  city,  and  was  the  only  outlet  for  the  productions  of  Russia  before 
the  founding  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  still  enjoys  a  great  trade  in  exporting 
the  productions  of  the  northern  provinues  but  its  harbor  is  shut  up  by  the 
ice  from  September  to  July.  The  town  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  its 
great  market-place  is  built  of  stone.  It  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
with  nine  professors ;  a  gymnasium,  and  a  school  ol  navigation.  Popula- 
tion, 20,000. 
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Vologda  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town,  and  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  north  of  Russia  with  Europe  and  Siberia,  an  advantai-e  which 
it  owes  to  its  position,  midway  between  St.  Petersburg,  Archanael,  Moa- 
cow,  and  Kasan,  and  to  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers  with  which  it  is 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  one  of  the  principal  ecclesias- 
iriea,  which  has  fourteen  professors,  and  is  attended  by  several 
hundred  students.     Population,  15,000      I  r  |1  b  ilt  arehiepis- 

copal  city,  with  many  elegant  houses  d    n  a  pi       u     t  the  conflu- 

ence of  the  Kotorotsk  with  the  Volg  n       f  1     p   n    pal  manufac- 

turing towns  of  Russia,  and  is  par       I    ly  n      d  f        bl    linen,  paper, 
and  silk.     It  possesses  a  school  of        n  e  f  und  d  1812,  by  Paul 

Gregoriwltch  Demidov  ;  a  rich  library  an  e    1  In  nary,  with  12 

professors,  and  1,900  students,  and  43  44  h  h  P  |  1  tion,  94,000. 
NrsHNE  [-Novgorod,  (Lower  Novgorod,)  an  episcopal  city,  stands  on  a 
fine  triangular  height,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  in  56° 
19'  40"  north  latitude,  and  61°  40'  34"  east  longitude,  and  consists  of  two 
towns  ;  one  on  the  low  bank  of  the  Oka,  and  the  other  on  the  top  of  the 
high  bank  overhanging  it ;  the  highest  point,  overlooking  the  Volga,  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Kremlin,  or  citadel.  The  public  buildings  are  very  elegant, 
and,  with  the  whole  town,  present  an  appearance  of  freshness  and  solidity. 
It  has  26  churches,  of  great  size  and  beauty ;  two  monasteries,  and  a  nun- 
nery. Upon  a  iow  flat,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Oka,  exposed  to  inun- 
dation from  both  rivers,  lies  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity  unparalleled  in 
Europe ;  a  vast  town  of  shops,  laid  out  in  regular  streets,  with  churches, 
hospitals,  barracks,  and  theatres,  built  of  the  most  substantial  materials. 
This  place  is  occupied  every  year,  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, old  style,  by  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  people,  from  a\l  parts 
of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  to  attend  the  fair  of  Makarief,  which  is  held 
here,  and  the  business  of  which  is  of  such  importance,  that  the  governor  of 
the  province  attends  it,  residing  for  the  time  in  a  large  and  handsome 
palace.  The  annual  official  value  of  goods  sold  here  is  stated  at  125,000,000 
roubles,  or  ^£5,000,000  sterling ;  hut  the  real  value  is  reckoned  at  double 
that  sum  ;  and,  while  it  lasts,  the  fair  is  frequented  by  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  people.  Every  article  of  commerce,  from  the  heaviest  and  bulk- 
iest to  the  smallest  and  lightest,  raw  produce  as  well  as  manufactured  goods, 
is  brought  here  for  sale.  The  fair  derives  its  name  from  St.  Macarius, 
under  whose  protection  it  is  held ;  and  who  also  gives  his  name  to  the  place 
where  it  was  formerly  held,  a  decayed  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga, 
56  miles  below  N.  Novgorod,  The  site  was  chansed  in  1817.  Popula- 
tion, 18,000.  s  i- 

Tula  is  finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Oopa,  117  miles  south  of 
Moscow,  the  houaes  filling  a  wide  hollow,  and  spreading  gently  back  till 
they  reach  two  ridges  of  considerable  elevation,  which  are  covered  with 
mansions  of  imposing  appearance.  Under  the  protection  of  Peter  the  Great, 
it  became  a  place  of  great  importance ;  and  his  successors  having  continued 
to  protect  its  artizans  by  every  means  in  their  power,  it  has  risen  to  such  a 
degree  of  importance,  in  some  kinds  of  manufacture,  as  to  be  considered 
the  Birmingham  of  the  empire.  It  has  been,  however,  almost  ruined  by  two 
deslructive  fires,  in  the  reign  of  the  present  emperor.  The  staple  branch 
of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms.  A  great  part  of  the  iron  and 
stee!  used  is  brought  from  Siberia ;  but  iron  of  the  best  quality  is  also  found 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  soil  abounds  with  ore,  and  in  some  places  it 
may  be  reached  by  the  piough.     The  mines  are  conveniently  situated,  and 
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easily  wrought;  but  the  forests  having  been  consumed,  fuel  has  become 
so  scarce,  that  the  forges  are  wrought  at  a  very  considerable  expense.  It 
is,  besides,  so  very  disadvantageously  situated  for  communication  with  the 
great  marts  of  the  empire,  that  the  expense  of  carriage  raises  the  price  of 
its  manufactures  above  most  people's  means. — (Bremner.)  Population, 
40,000,  Orel  is  a  flourishing  town,  where  all  the  provisions  necessary  for 
the  victualling  of  Moscow  are  collected  from  Little  Russia,  such  as  grain, 
tallow,  cattle,  pigs,  leather,  horiej,  wax,  wool ;  besides  the  corn  and  hemp 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  navy.  Briansk  has  an  extensive  manufacture 
of  arms,  a  cannon  foundry,  an  arsenal,  and  magnificent  forests  of  excellent 
timber  for  ship-building,  which  are  under  the  super intendance  of  the  admi- 
ralty. 

Kief,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  original  Russia,  is  a  large  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  situated  to  the  west  of  an  amphitheatre  of  bills, 
which  rise  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  an  immense  plain.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  the  prey  alternately  of  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Tartars,  until,  in  1686, 
it  was  finally  ceded  by  the  Poles  to  Russia.  For  many  centuries  it  has  been 
regarded  as  the  Jerusalem  of  the  North,  the  sacred  and  holy  city  of  the 
Russians ;  and  its  numerous  convents  and  churches,  which  crown  the 
summit,  and  hang  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  with  their  domes  and  spires, 
chains  and  crosses,  richly  gilt,  give  the  whole  city  a  golden  splendour.  In 
the  monastery  of  Petcherskoi  are  preserved  110  dried  bodies  of  martyrs, 
which  are  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Russia.  Kief  is 
the  seat  of  a  university,  and  of  an  annual  fair,  frequented  by  about  30,000 
persons,  and  which  was  formerly  held  at  Dubno.  Population,  60,000. 
Poltava,  or  Pultava,  is  a  small  Episcopal  city,  chiefly  noted  for  the  great 
battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  and 
King  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  The  scene  of  action,  now  covered  with 
rich  corn  fields,  is  a  plain  four  miles  south-west  of  the  town,  and  is  marked 
by  an  artificial  hillock,  rising  not  more  than  30  feet  from  the  ground,  with 
a  large  white  cross  on  the  tVip,  bearing  this  inscription :  "  Here  are  interred 
the  Swedes  who  fell  in  the  great  day  of  Poltava."  The  town  stands  on  a 
lofl:y  height,  visible  20  miles.     Population,  8,000. 

Odessa  is  situated  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  overhang- 
ing a  wide  and  beautiful  bay.  Its  principal  portion  extends  along  the  top 
of  a  long  range  of  cUfis,  commanding  an  extensive  sea  view.  Immediately 
on  the  top  of  the  cliff'  is  an  extensive  public  walk,  planted  with  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  having  the  governor's  house  at  one  end,  the  exchange 
at  the  other,  and  a  statue  of  the  Due  de  Richlieu  in  an  open  area  in  the 
centre.  One  side  of  this  walk  is  formed  by  a  line  of  splendid  houses,  the 
residences  of  the  principal  inhabitants;  and  behind  it  are  rows  of  parallel 
etreeW,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses  in  the  best  quarters 
are  very  lofty  and  handsome,  generally  built  of  a  soft,  light-coloured  lime- 
stone, and  roofed  with  sheets  of  iron  or  painted  wood.  The  want  of  good 
building  and  paving-stone  ia  much  felt ;  but  considerable  quantities  are 
imported  from  Greece,  Malta,  and  other  places  as  ballast.  The  streets, 
consequently,  are  not  paved.  In  1796,  the  Empress  Catherine  resolved  to 
build  a  city  here,  and  it  soon  became  a  great  resort  for  foreign  traders. 
In  1802  the  Due  de  Richlieu,  the  governor,  laid  out  the  plan  of  a  city  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  which  already  bids  fair  to  realize  the  expectations  of  its 
founder.  The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  Polish  Jews,  Italians,  Greeks, 
and  Germans,  with  a  few  French  and  English.  Grain  constitutes  the  most 
important  branch  of  trade,  the  quantity  exported  every  year  being  seldom 
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less  than  a  million  of  cbetverts,  (each  0,68  of  an  English  bushel.)  Woo]  is 
also  fast  rising  into  importance.  The  greater  part  of  the  carrying  trade  is 
performed  in  Austrian  sliips;  next  to  wliioh  in  order  are  those  of  Sardinia, 
Russia,  EDgland,  Greece,  Turliey,  Sweden,  France,  &c.  The  road  is 
spacious  and  good,  but  open  from  north-east  to  south-east,  with  a  bottom  of 
mud  and  gravel ;  and  wlien  the  mitel  (north-easterly  wind)  blows,  the  ship- 
ping suffers  greatly ;  vessels  oflen  start  their  anchors,  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
wrecks  have  been  seen  lying  together  on  the  shore.  The  winter,  though 
sometimes  severe,  is  generally  very  open ;  the  trade  is  seldom  interrupted  by 
the  frost  for  mate  than  six  or  eight  weeks;  but  such  is  their  dread  of  the 
mitel,  that  when  it  blows  no  one  ventures  out  of  doors.  The  thermometer 
rarely  falls  below  18°  Fahrenheit.  In  summer,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat 
is  very  intense,  the  thermometer  often  rising  to  95°.  The  greatest  annoy- 
ance during  the  warm  weather  proceeds  from  the  clouds  of  dust  which  are 
raised  by  the  alighest  breath  of  air,  ev  n  by  wl  I  of  a  carriage  passing 
along  the  street.  Odessa  is  a  free  p  b  1  i  lits  of  the  privileged 
district  are  strictly  guarded.      It  als  n  y  important  academic 

institulion,  the    Richlieu  Lyceum,      h    h  professors  of  Greek, 

Natural  and  Civic  History,  and  the  h  b  b  h  '  science.  Odessa  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  towns  in  Europe      1  P  p  lation,  60,000. 

SiMPHBROPOL,  the  capital  of  the  Cr  a  derable  city,  with  fine 

squares,  wide  streets,  elegant  houses,  and  part  of  the  city,  named  Ak-met 
chet  (White  Mosque  or  Church,)  is  a  small  town,  with  narrow  unpaved 
streets,  surrounded  with  old  dilapidated  walls.  Population  3,000.  Bakh- 
TCHE8ERAI,  or  Bagtcheserai,  (Garden  Palace,)  is  a  large  Tartar  city,  contain- 
ing the  fine  palace  and  mausoleum  of  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea,  in  a  highly 
romantic  situation.  The  whole  trade  of  the  town  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Karaite 
Jews,  who  possess  a  stronghold  of  their  own,  named  Jufeid  Kaleh  (Infidels  or 
Rogues'  Castle,)  onaliigh  rock,  where  they  and  their  families  live  in  security, 
and  are  governed  by  their  own  laws.  Sbbastopol,  near  the  south-western 
point  of  the  peninsula,  upon  the  south  side  of  a  fine  bay,  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town,  with  a  fine  citadel,  and  a  roadstead  so  capacious,  and  with  such  good 
anchoriag  ground,  that  the  fleets  of  Europe  might  ride  in  it,  secure  from 
every  storm ;  and  such  is  tlie  depth  of  water,  that  the  largest  ships  may  lie 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.  There  are,  besides,  five  other  small 
bays  branching  off  in  various  directions,  all  eq|Ually  commodious,  and  ail 
lined  with  a  series  of  capes  naturally  strong  and  easily  defended.  It  is  now 
the  station  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  no  expense  or  labour  is  spared  to 
make  the  place  impregnable.  The  population,  of  30,000,  are  mostly  all 
naval  or  military.  Balaclava  (Bella  chiave,)  ten  miles  south-east  of  Sebas- 
topol,  is  a  small  town,  deriving  its  name  from  its  line  harbor,  which  enters 
from  the  Black  Sea  by  a  narrow  strait  only  30  yards  across,  and  then 
expands  into  a  basin  1,200  or  1,400  feet  wide,  and  300  fathoms  deep,  where 
large  vessels  may  ride  in  safety  during  the  severest  storms.  Eupatoria,  or 
Kazlov,  on  the  west  coast,  is  a  Tartar  city,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
Crim  Tartars,  with  a  lazaretto),  custom-house,  several  fine  mosques,  and  a 
Tartar  college.  The  great  mosque,  built  in  1153,  is  the  finest  building  in 
the  Crimea,  and  much  admired  for  elegance,  extent,  and  solidity.  The  bay 
being  open  and  exposed,  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  city  is  very  incon- 
siderable. About  17  versts  from  Eupatoria  is  the  famous  salt  lake,  with  mud 
baths,  which  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  attracts  invalids  from  every  part 
of  the  empire.  K&rtch,  on  the  Strait  of  lenikaleh,  is  the  most  bustling 
seaport  of  the  Crimea,  and,  from  its  situation,  is  remarkably  well  adapted 
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for  a  commercial  station.  It  has  regular  streets  and  good  houses.  Near 
Sebastopol  is  the  ancient  Ciiersonesus,  the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of 
tbe  Tauric  Artemis,  where  shipwrecked  strangers  were  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  the  goddess ;  and  Mangoup  Kaleh,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
to  be  found  in  any  country.  This  is  a  caslle  situated  on  a  mountain  inac- 
cessibly precipitous,  perfectly  inaolated,  and  surmounted  with  extensive 
fortifications.  The  rock,  moreover,  baa  been  cut  into  a  variety  of  chambers, 
watch-towers,  &c.,  affording  a  secure  retreat  for  a  garrison  of  several 
thousand  men.  It  was  the  work  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  Genoese, 
but  is  now  deserted.  Ibnikalbh  (New  Castle,)  is  a  fortress  which  com- 
mands the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Azov, 

The  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  extends  along  the  Don  to  the  north- 
eastward of  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  seems  to  have  been  acquired  by  its  present 
inhabitants,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Russians,  in  the  16th  century.  It  is  an 
immense  plain,  destitute  of  hills;  some  parts  of  it  are  fruitful;  but,  in 
general,  the  soil  is  barren,  agriculture  is  neglected,  and  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  useful  arts.  The  Cossacks  used  to  eojoy  a  great  degree 
of  political  liberty,  under  a  democratic  government,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
an  Ataman  or  Hetnian.  They  are  liable  in  military  service  to  the  Czar, 
and  are  particularly  useful  as  light  horse,  and  in  irregular  warfare.  The 
only  town  worth  notice  in  their  country  is  Tchbrkask,  which  is  built  upon 
piles  iu  a  marsh,  and  contains  3,000  houses,  which  the  inhabitants  are 
unwilling  to  ieave  for  the  new  town  of  Novo-Tcherkask,  more  recently 
built  in  a  healthier  situation. 

ViLNA,  or  WitNA,  430  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  200  E, 
of  Koningaberg,  is  a  large  and  neat  town,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vilia  and 
the  Vilenka,  and  surrounded  by  picturesque  hills.  It  is  the  ancient  capital 
of  Lithuania,  and  was  for  many  years  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  university, 
which  has  been  recently  reduced  to  two  chairs,  one  of  medicine  and  the 
other  of  theology,  and  stripped  of  its  rich  endowments,  libraries,  and 
museums.  Its  cathedral  of  St.  Stanislaus  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  in 
Poland,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Perkunas,  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Lithuanians.  Population,  56,000.  Kazan,  or  Kasan,  is  a  large,  well- 
built  city,  the  greater  part  being  situated  upon  rising  ground,  not  far 
from  the  Volga.  It  is  the  principal  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  Siberia,  and  the 
seat  of  considerable  manufactures.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  ;  possesses 
one  of  the  four  great  ecclesiastical  academies  of  the  empire,  with  16  pro- 
fessors, and  about  a  thousand  students;  a  university  and  several  other 
literary  and  scientiBc  establishments,  Kazan  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
an  independent  Turkish  or  Tartar  kingdom,  conquered  by  the  Czars  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  the  Tartars  still  form  a  considerable,  and  not  the 
least  industrious  part  of  its  inhabitants.     Population,  50,000. 

Astrakhan,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  Tartar  kingdom,  is  built  on  an 
island  in  the  Volga,  by  which  it  is  accessible  for  vessels  froin  the  Caspian 
Sea.  The  houses  are  almost  all  built  of  wood,  and  the  streets  are  irregular, 
dirty  and  unpaved  ;  but  its  numerous  churches,  fine  orchards  and  vineyards, 
its  extensive  suburbs,  and  its  kiemlin  or  citadel,  give  it  a  fine  appearance 
at  a  little  distance.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Russian  and  of  an  Armenian  arch- 
bishop, and  contains  a  board  of  admiralty,  which  superintends  all  the  ship- 
yards and  fisheries  on  the  river  and  its  shores.  Favoured  by  its  situation, 
which  enables  it  to  communicate  with  the  richest  and  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  with  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Astrakhan  has  become 
tbe  entrepdt  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Russians  with  Persia,  Turkestan, 
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and  India.  The  citizens  aie  also  distinguished  for  their  industry ;  of  which 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs,  silk,  morocco,  chagrin,  tallow,  and  djeing, 
are  the  principal  branches.  It  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  botanic  garden.     Population,  40,000. 

Okbnbukg  is  a  fine,  well  fortified  town,  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  with 
Bokhara.  It  possesses  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  with  8  professors,  and  a 
seminary  for  the  army.  Troitsk  is  a  fortified  town,  which  also  shares  in 
the  trade  with  Bokhara.  Zlatoust  is  a  large  village,  with  iron  forges  and 
gold  mines  recently  discovered.  Miask  is  a  village,  with  copper  mines  and 
gold  washings.  Iletski  is  a  small  fortified  town,  with  a  rich  mine  of  rock 
salt,  considered  to  be  the  best  in  Russia.  It  contains,  also,  since  1817,  a 
number  of  smiths,  jewellers,  watchmakers,  and  other  artizana,  who  carry 
their  work  to  great  perfection.  Oubalsk,  the  capital  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Oural,  is  a  large  town,  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  produce  of  the  fi  ' 


The  Kingdom  of  Poland  formerly  included  a  very  large  territory,  ex- 
tending from  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany- to  the  borders  of  Muscovy, 
about  700  miles,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains and  the  river  Dniester,  on  the  borders  of  Turkey,  The  Polane,  a 
Slavonic  people  (so  called  from  their  fertile  plains)  early  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  celebrity,  and  established  the  centre  of  their  power,  first  at  Krus- 
witza  (a.  d.  846,)  (hen  at  Gnesen,  and  latterly  at  Cracow.  Christianity 
was  introduced  among  them  by  their  King  Mieczislaus  I.  in  965  ;  but  hia 
son,  Boleslaus  the  Great,  deserves  more  properly  to  be  considered  the  true 
founder  of  the  Polish  monarchy,  the  limits  of  which  he  extended  from  the 
Dnieper  to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss. 
While  all  the  otlier  Slavonic  nations  were  subjugated  by  Turks  or  Tartars, 
Magyars,  Greeks  or  Germans,  the  Poles  preserved  their  independence,  and 
long  stood  forth  as  the  advance  guard  of  Europe  against  the  Infidels.  The 
kingdom  was  at  last  completely  disorganised  by  its  feudal  aristocracy  and 
elected  king,  that  its  neighbors  took  advantage  of  its  weakness,  produced 
by  dissension  and  anarchy,  to  divide  it  among  themselves.  The  first  dis- 
memberment took  place  in  1766,  and  the  second  in  1792,  when  the  Polish 
territory  was  finally  divided  among  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, various  changes  took  place  in  the  arrangement  and  boundaries  of  their 
respective  divisions  ;  but  they  were  settled  at  last  on  their  present  footing 
in  1815;  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  kingdom  being  then  confirmed  to  Russia. 

Cracow,  the  ancient  capital,  was  declared  a  free  city,  under  the  protection, 
or  to  speak  correctly,  under  the  domination  of  the  three  sovereigns ;  but  in 
1846  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Austria,  and  annexed  to  that  empire 
with  the  consent  of  the  protecting  powers.  The  Poles  of  the  present  day 
call  themselves  Polak,  in  the  plural  Polacy  (Polatzy,)  and  their  country 
Polska. 

Warsaw  (  Warszawa  of  the  Poles,  Warschau  of  the  Germans)  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  170  miles  S.  E.  by  S.  of  Danzig,  in  the 
nfiddle  of  a  vast  sandy  plain.  The  city  proper  is  ill  built ;  but  the  suburbs 
are  fine  and  spacious,  with  wide,  straight,  and  well-paved  streets.  Praga, 
the  largest  subm-b,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  across  which 
there  is  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  royal  palace,  Zaniek  Krolewski,  is  a  vast 
building ;  and,  besides  it,  there  is  a  great  number  of  other  fine  palaces  and 
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public  buildings;  a  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  numerous  other 
churches,  with  many  scieatific  and  literary  establishments.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  city  is.the  superb  castle  of  Villanow,  which  be- 
longed  to  the  great  king  John  Sobieski,  and  where  he  died  in  1696.  Popu- 
lation, 150,000.  Kalisch  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Poland.  It  has 
important  cloth-works,  a  military  school,  a  lyceum,  with  a  Taluable  library 
and  museum,  and  a  Catholic  bishop.  Czbnstokhowa,  near  Kalisch,  is  a 
small  town,  with  a  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  visited  every 
year  by  a  crowd  of  pilgrims.  Lublin  is  a  large  episcopal  city,  with  some  fine 
b    Id  d  d      ble  trade.  _  Pcflawy,  near  Lublin,  was  noted  for 

h  of  the  princes  Czartoryski,  who  spent  a  great 

p  ndering  it  one  of  the  finest  places  in  Europe;  but 

a  the  last  war, 

iltie   acquaintance  with  the  vast  countries  in- 

Russia.     The  monarchy  is  usually  regarded  as 

h  Rurik,    about  862 ;    his  dominions,   and    those 

,  comprising  Novgorod,  Kief,  and  the  surround- 

g  9         0  5,  Vladimir  introduced  Christianity,  and  founded 

But,  from  this  period  down  to  1237,  when  the 

Tartars,  Russia,  with  few  exceptions,  was  the 

23  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 

M  e  Tartars  were  finally  expelled.     In   1613,  the 

R  ff  his  present  majesty  is  descended,  was  raised  to 

eriod  the  empire  acquired  strength  and  consis- 

U  lilovitch,  (1645-1676,)  White  Russia  and  Little 

R  m  the  Poles,  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine 

cy  of  the  Czar ;  various  internal  improvements 

ff  d  r  of  Russia  began  to  be  felt  and  feared  by  all 

A  in  1606,  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  tlirone, 

R  and  of  the  northern  world  were  immediately 

T  o  has,  probably,  a  better  claim  than  any  other 

lets  of  "  great"  and  of  "  father  of  hia  country," 

g  R  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  north  of  Eu- 

g  fleet;  conquered  large  provinces  on  the  Baltic; 

noble  city  which  bears  his  d   "      o- 

^  e  arts,  the  literature,  the  co     m        d  m 

itutions  of  the  more  civilized  E      p 
T  ffi  neouoter  in   his  projects  f  d  II    g       d 

g  ra  ere  of  the  most  formidabl     dp  d 

me  by  any  one  possessed  of  I  ^      y  f 

Frumthis  period  Russia  has  progressively  advanced  i     p  d        I 

zation.     Under  Catharine  IL,   (1762-1798,)  a  princes      f  y 

talent,  Russia  acquired  a  vast  accession  of  power,  by  h  q  n 

Poland  and  on  the  Black  Sea,  where  she  ha,<!  now  the  s  m  d       y 

in  the  Baltic.     The  history  of  Rjs^ia  diirins  the  presen  u  y       k       n 

to  everybody.     The  attempt  of  Napoleon  to  dictite  a  pe  !     Emp 

Alexander,  in  the  ancient  capital  o'  the  Czirs  led  to  th  h  f  1 

colossal  power,  and  gave  a  vast  accession  of  mfluence  t  d  d 

Russia,  which  has  been  maintimed  and  e^ti,n  led  unde     h     p  m 

It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  ipon  the  permanent)  of   1      p  d 

of  things  in  Russia.     A  great  ded,  in  such  an  empire  d  j      d  p 
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soiial  character  of  the  sove  'J'^      P  p         f   h      1  h 

every  quality— good  sense        d  d  d  d    h 

utmost  vigilance  and  aotiv    y—    q       d  1  h  „ 

But  should  the  government  f  11  1  |         d    k  I    1  1     d  n 

improbable  that  Russia  may  b      m     h     h  f         1  d    h 

for  which,  at  present,  she  c  ly  fid 

The  progressive  advanc      f  R  h      b  h      h 

declamation,  about  the  gr    p  [       mb  f    [ 

doubt  her  rulers  have  the  s        d  d  1       territories  as  those  of 

France,  England,  or  any  other  power  ;  but  certainly  they  are  not  in  this 
respect,  at  ail  peculiar.  In  poiut  of  fact,  however,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  territorial  acquisitions  of  Russia  have  consisted  of  mere  deserts  or  of 
countries  occupied  by  roving  barbarians,  and  are  worth  little  or  no'thine 
Her  really  valuable  acquisitions  have  lieen  confined  to  those  on  the  side  of 
Poland  and  the  Black  Sea.  Her  conquests  in  this  direction  have  added 
materially  to  her  power ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  they  have  also  added 
materially  to  the  well-being  and  civilizaliou  of  the  inhabitants. 


ITALY. 

Italy,  hing  between  36°  and  470  north  latitude,  and  between  5^  and 
19°  east  longitude  consists  of  two  distii  t  portions— the  continental  and 
the  insular  the  latter  embracing  ot  the  thiee  large  islands  of  Sicily  Sar- 
dinia, and  Corsica  with  the  smaller  ishiidb  of  Malta,  Gozo,  Comino,  and 
others.  The  greatest  length  of  the  continental  portion  is  695  miles  but 
the  breadth  vane  horn  275  to  less  than  20  miles.  The  superficial  area  of 
the  peninsula  and  islands  together,  is  estimated  at  about  125  Oi  0  square  miles 
Italy  IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  Carinthia 
and  Carniola ;  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  France  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea;  on  the  east  and  north-east  by  the  Adriatic  or  Gulf  of  Venice: 
and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Ionian  Sea. 

The  northern  border  of  Italy  is  formed  by  the  stupendous  range  of  the 
Alps,  which  extends  in  a  long  curve,  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Genoa,  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Alps  are  connected  with 
the  Appenines,  an  inferior  but  no  less  important  chain,  at  tTieir  southern 
bend,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice.  This  chain  runs  parallel  with  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  thence  through  the  whole  peninsular  part  of  Italy 
to  the  S  aits  of  Messina,  dividing  the  country  into  narrow  lowland  strips, 
wh  cl  e  tend  from  the  mountains  to  the  adjacent  seas.  Between  the  Alps 
and  the  Appenines,  in  northern  Italy,  lies  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy, 
wh  c!  raversed  through  its  whole  length  by  the  Po,  and  watered  by  in- 
nume  able  streams,  which  pour  down  from  the  mountains.  The  lenfth 
oi  tl  J  lam,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  250  miles,  with  an  average 
be  d  h  of  50  miles.  In  the  west  it  has  an  elevation  of  about  300  feet 
above  the  sea-level ;  but  it  gradually  sinks  towards  the  east,  and  terminates 
in  a  low,  sandy  shore.  The  fertility  of  this  region  is  unsurpassed,  and  its 
cultivation  has,  for  ages,  been  admirable.  The  mountain  ranges,  by  which 
■t  la  dlmost  bordered,  rise  abruptly  with  a  steep  acclivity,  and  enclose 
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among  their  branches  and  offsets  many  fine  valleys,  some  of  which  contain 
considerable  lakes,  which  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  water,  which  is  turned 
to  account  in  irrigating  the  country.  The  Appenines,  in  their  progress 
southward,  also  enclose  a  number  of  valleys,  narrow  and  less  fertile ;  fur- 
ther south,  however,  their  branches  do  not  always  reach  the  sea,  but  leave, 
in  some  places,  spacious  plains,  such  as  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  "  Ma- 
leinme,"  a  singular  tract,  with  an  undulating  surface,  which  extends  along 
the  Mediterranean,  from  Pisa  to  Terracina,  about  200  miles  in  length,  and 
of  various  breadths ;  the  Tavogliera  de  la  Puglia,  which  is  a  very  wide 
plain,  destitute  of  trees,  and  of  inferior  fertility;  and  the  volcanic  region 
of  Terra  de  Lavord,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  world. 

The  coasts  of  Italy  are  very  irregular,  and  form  a  large  number  of  bays, 
gulfs,  and  straits.  The  Gulf  of  Genoa,  south  of  Sardinia,  extends  seven 
miles  inland,  and  affords  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  harbors  in 
Europe  There  is,  in  the  midst  of  this  gulf,  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  gulfs  of  Gaela,  Naples,  Salerno^  Poli- 
castro,  and  St.  Eufemia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Nap'  '         <-     -  ■" 

to  and  Squillace,  on  the  south  coast ;  and  on  the  e 
fredonia  and  Venice,  in  the  Adriatic,  a"    -" 
fine  harbors.     The  F  Straits  of  1 

and  present  great  v  d  h 

rents  are  numerous    nd  n      I 

stream,  which  runs  h 

rate  of  from  two  to  h      k  O 

at  uncertain  distanc  h    b  dd  the  central 

current :  but  in  sto  m  h        h  al     d  perceptible, 

while  the  main  stream  increases  so  as  to  send,  at  intervals,  slight  whirlpools 
to  each  shore.  The  proverbial  terrors  the  ancients  had  of  passing  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  would  appear  to  be  almost  imaginary.  The  celebra- 
ted Charybdis,  now  called  Galofaro,  is  close  to  the  harbor  of  Messina,  and 
is  an  agitated  water,  from  70  to  90  fathoms  deep,  circling  in  quick  eddies, 
which  seem  to  be  caused  by  the  meeting  of  the  harbor  and  other  lateral 
currents  with  the  main  stream.  Small  craft  are  sometimes  endangered  by 
it  and  ships  of  war  wheel  round  upon  its  surface  ;  but  with  caution  there 
is  very  little  danger  or  inconvenience  attending  it.  There  is  a  curious  at- 
mospheric phenomenon  observed  occasionally  in  this  strait,  called  by  the 
sailors  "  Fata  Morgana."  It  is  a  species  of  mirage,  occasioned  by  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  atmosphere,  during  which,  from  certain  situations,  the  op- 
posite coast  is  seen  produced  in  curious  forms,  as  if  upon  an  aerial  screen. 
The  channel  of  Piorabino  separates  the  island  of  Elba  from  the  main,  and 
the  Strait  of  Bonifacio  those  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  The  Strait  of 
Otranto  divides  Naples  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Albania.  The  principal 
capes  and  headlands  of  the  peninsula  are  :— Monte  d'Argentaro  ;  Cape  Li- 
naro,  Cape  d'Anzo,  Monte  Circello,  Miseno,  Campanella,  and  Cape  Va- 
tiano  all  on.  the  west  coast ;  and  Spartivento,  Stilo,  Rizzuto,  Cimiti,  Nau, 
and  Leuca,  on  the  south-east  coast.  In  the  larger  islands  there  are  also  a 
number  of  capes,  which  are  celebrated  in  history,  and  which  exert  great 
influence  on  the  direction  of  the  currents  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterrajiean. 

The  larger  Italia  sland  S  c  ly  Sa  1  a,  and  Corsica,  are  mentioned 
in  the  descriptions  of  he  n  ns  to  wh  1  hey  belong.  The  small  islands 
of  Malta,  Gozo,  Com  n  a  d  Go  "on  I  e  a  short  distance,  west  by  south, 
of  Leghorn.    The  aa  del  and  anclovy  hshe  es  are  pursued  by  the  inhabi- 
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taiits.  Elba  is  a  triangular  island,  10  miles  long  and  "3  broad,  off  the  coast 
of  Tuscany,  and  has  long  been  famous  for  its  iron  mines.  It  contains  also 
marble  quarries,  and  produces  corn,  wine,  and  almost  every  variety  of  fruit. 
It  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  residence  of  Napoleon,  and  for  hia  escape 
therefrom,  in  1S14.  The  principal  towns  are  Porto  Ferrajo,  with  3  500 
inhabitants;  Porto  Longone,  with  1,500;  Rio,  with  3,000;  and  Marci'ana 
with  1,200.  The  population  of  the  whole  island  is  from  13,000  to  l5,OOo! 
Pianoaa,  Monte  Cnsto,  Giglio,  and  Giinnuti  are  small  islands  south  of  Elba 
The  PoNTiAN  Islands  of  San  Stefano,  Vandotena,  Zannone,  Ponza  and 
Palmarola  are  a  volcanic  group  off  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta;  Ponza,  the  largest, 
IS  SIS  miles  long,  and  three  broad.  Ischia,  Procida,  and  Vivara,  volcanic 
islands,  lie  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  Monte 
Epomeo,  in  Ischia,  rises  to  the  height  of  2,513  feet.  Capri,  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  consists  of  two  lofty  hills,  one  of 
which  exceeds  3,000  feet  in  height,  with  a  fertile  intervale,  which  produces 
much  wine  and  oil.  The  Lipari  Islands,  to  the  north  of  Sicily  consist  of 
the  islands  of  Lipari,  Volcano,  Salina,  Felicudi,  Alicudi,  Stromboli,  &c. 
Lipariisthe  largest,  containing  100  square  miles.  These  islands  are  all 
volcanic,  with  rugged  surfaces,  but  the  climate  is  highly  salubrious  and  the 
weather  generally  soft  and  refreshing.  The  land  is  well  cultivated  and 
produces  largely  of  all  the  grain  and  fruit  of  the  latitude.  A  large  quantity  of 
wme  and  currants  is  annually  exported,  and  an  active  trade  is  carried  on 
m  bitumen,  pumice,  nitre,  pozzolana,  cinnabar,  coral  and  fish.  Ahim 
also  forms  a  large  export.  Total  population,  22,000.  Lipari,  the  chief 
town,  IS  a  densly  peopled  and  filthy  place,  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
islands  are  Volcano  and  Stromboli.  The  former  is  lofty,  with  a  great 
crater  2,500  feet  high,  and  not  easily  accessible,  full  of  scoria,  sulphur,  alum, 
vitriol,  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  emits  dense  vapor,  accompanied  by  a 
great  noise,  and  lire  is  observable  from  it  at  night,  when  a  pale  lambent 
flame  issues  from  many  of  tlie  fissures.  Stromboli  is  a  conical  bifurcated 
mountain,  2,000  feet  high,  with  an  irregular  base  about  nine  miles  in 
circumference.  A  crater  opens  in  the  side,  about  a  third  of  the  height 
below  the  summit,  and  has  continued  to  burn  from  the  earliest  ages,  with 
frequent  explosions,  and  a  constant  ejection  of  fiery  matter.  Tremiti, 
Peiagosa,  and  Pianosa,  are  small  islands  in  the  Adriatic.  Pantellaria[ 
Linosi,  and  Lampedosa,  lie  between  Sicily  and  Africa.  These  islands  are 
all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  produce  large  quantities  of  useful  lavas,  &:c. 

The  largest  river  of  Italy  is  the  Po,  which  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Monte  Viso,  and  flows  with  five  great  windings,  due  east  to  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  It  has  alengtli  of  500  miles,  and  though  a  sluggish  stream  in  its  early 
course,,  frequently  rises  so  high  as  to  overflow  its  banks,  and,  but  for  the 
dykes  which  are  raised  to  protect  the  country,  extensive  inundations  would 
be  the  result.  It  soon  becomes  a  large  river,  and,  thirty  miles  from  its 
source,  is  deep  enough  for  boats  and  barges,  but  its  currents  are  so  rapid 
that  navigation  is  frequently  dangerous.  Hence,  though  it  passes  more 
than  fifty  tOH'ns,  little  advantage,  comparatively,  is  derived  from  the  con- 
veyance of  merchandise.  The  vast  body  of  sand  carried  down  by  the  Po, 
has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  formed  a  large  delta,  extending  into  the  Adriatic^ 
and  which  has  raised  its  channel  so  much,  that  the  water  is  now  about  30  feet 
higher  than  the  streets  of  Ferrara,  which  is  only  protected  by  dykes  from 
being  overflowed.  Numerous  affluents,  both  from  the  right  and  left  banks 
contribute  to  swell  the  volume  of  the  river.  The  Po,  near  its  mouth. 
Vol.  II.  23 
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divides  into  three  principal  brandies,  named  the  Po  di  Primaro,  Po  di  Vol- 
cano, Po  di  Levante.  , 

The  other  vivers  are  all  small  and  insignificant,  except  in  regard  to  their 
historical  associations.  The  Adige  or  Etsch,  in  Lombardy ;  the  Arno,  in 
Tuscany;  the  Tiber,  the  river  of  Rome,  and  a  few  others,  complete  the 
catalogue. 

The  principal  lakes  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Alps,  on  the  northern 
border  of  Lombardy,  but  there  are  also  many  smaller  lakes,  and  considera- 
ble lagoons  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  The  Lago 
Maggiore,  formed  by  the  Ticino  and  .98  smaller  streams,  is  48  miles  in 
length,  and  from  4  Eo  7  broad ;  its  surface  is  640  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its 
greatest  depth  is  2,625  feet.  Lago  Luguno  liesto  the  eastofthe  above.  Lake 
Como  ia  about  37  miles  long,  and  from  I  to  4  in  breadth,  it  is  traversed 
by  the  Adda,  an  affluent  of  the  Po.  The  surface  is  650  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  its  greatest  depth  1 ,698  feet ;  but  the  northern  part  is  shallow,  and  its 
shores  infested  with  malaria.  The  Lake  of  Iseo,  between  Bergamo  and 
Brescia,  is  30  miles  long,  and  from  4^  to  7  in  breadth ;  and  Lake  Garda, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy,  is  35  miles  in  length,  varying  from  4  to 
14  miles  in  breadth.  Its  principal  feeder  is  the  river  Sarca,  and  its  surplus 
waters  form  the  Mincio,  an  affluent  of  the  Po.  The  lakes  of  central  and 
southern  Italy  are  principally  in  the  mountains,  aud  formed  in  old  volcanic 
craters.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds  these  small  basms 
is  truly  sublime,  and  well  might  the  ancient  Romans  find  in  such  locBlities, 
thrones  for  their  gods  and  demi-gods.  To  the  scholar  this  is  classic 
ground,  and  the  readers  of  the  few  remains  of  Roman  literature  will  here 
discover  the  realities  depicted  in  the  dreams  of  the  poet,  and  the  prges  of 
the  historian. 

The  Pontine  Marshes,  on  the  coast,  midway  between  Rome  and  Naples, 
24  miles  long  and  from  6  to  13  miles  in  breadth,  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable tracts  in  Italy.  For  many  ages  repeated  efforts  were  made  to 
drain  these  pestiferous  regions,  a  work  which  has  been  nearly  accomplished 
by  the  exertions  of  Popes  Pius  VL  and  VII. ;  and  this  tract  of  country  which 
was  formerly  fraught  with  disease  and  death,  may  now  be  traversed  with 
comparative  safety,  except  in  the  hotter  ncnths.  The  Appian  way  and  the 
modern  road  from  Rome  to  Naples  pass  tlirough  them.  The  marshes  now 
form  luxurious  pastures  for  cattle. 

The  climate  is  as  various  as  such  an  extent  of  latitude  would  augur, 
but  in  addition  to  this  influence  it  is  modified  by  the  proximity  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  neighboring  seas.  In  these  respects  Italy  may  be 
divided  into  four  regions:  the  first  including  Lombaidy  and  the  northern 
states,  in  which  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  to  33°  below  freezing 
p  d         h    h   1  d     plants  lail  to  grow,  except  m  sheltered 

pi  Tl        Id  w    d  f         h    Alps  is  benumbing,  and  continues  mostly 

h      gl,  w  T       second   region   includes  Tuscany   and 

h    p  p  1  h  h    App   lines,  and  is  sheltered  by  those  moun- 

f   m  h      If  f    h  inds,  partaking  of  the  character  of  the 

HI        so    V    ly     I  1h  ion  is  the  appropriate  climate  of  the 

II  d    I       i        h  t  even  here  snow  is  frequently  seen  on 

h  d      Tl  If  Florence  and  Rome  often  rises  to  90° 

p  lis  considerably  prolonged  by  the  vicinity 

f  T       h   d  comprises  the  greater  part  of  continental 

Naples.     Here  the    1  I     ,      d  the  winters  mild  and  of  short  duration 
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In  the  fourlh  region,  which  includes  Calabria  Ultra  and  Sicily  snow  and 
Jce  are  unknown,  except  on  the  tops  of  Etna  and  Sila.  Tropical  fruits 
come  to  nerfection  in  th^  <inf>n  a  r   tv.^.  =..„,. a...-  .  F. 


com.  lo  p.rfecl,on  m  the  opon  ,„,  ths  ,„g„  „„.  flouri.he,,  cot,o„  ripea, 

b    .^r  "tk"-"'"  r    ."  "J™*.:  "''  ""  '"''"•'•  °f  tke  li.M.  .re  feme 
by  a[oea.     This  classification,  however,  on  y  or  nrincinallv  anoliev  to  n.^ 

lowlandsof  Italy  ;  for  the  increasing  ele;,,io„^fthrm»3n'The,cint 
of  the  sea,  and  the  volcanic  iiatore  of  the  soil,  all  eierciso  in   infiiienci 


V-  L  •  vo.„<iiin,  iidiure  or  tne  son,  all  exercise  an   indtience 

which  occasions  many  local  variations  of  climate.  The  tops  of  the  Alps  are 
covered  .vith  perpolnal  snow,  and  the  northern  Appenines  are  clothed  with 
11  for  many  months.  South  of  Manfredonia,  on  the  east  and  west  co"«li 
mnier  can  scarcely  be  said  lo  eiist,  and  vegetation  continnes  withont  inter- 
rnption,  and  the  air  „  ever  filled  tvith  aromatic  odours.  The  mean  tempera- 
inre  of  Naples  ,s  in  winter  27=  14',  and  in  summer  67°  35'  Fahr  ■?"« 
climate,  however,  is  not  without  great  and  serious  inconveniences  ;  the  sun 
threatens  to  destroy  vegetation ;  the  land,  nnrefreshed  by  rain,  assumes  a 
russet  hue ;  no  cooling  breeze  fans  the  feverish  brow ;  and  the  s.Voot  from 
Africa,  laden  with  the  vapors  of  the  Mediterranean,  alike  depres-es  animal 
and  vegetable  existence.  In  addition  to  these  external  evils,  volcanic  heat 
glows  perpetoall,  underground,  and  periodically  sends  forth  noxious  vapors 
which  sometimes  threaten  to  depopulate  whole  districts.  Numerous  swarms 
of  insects  fill  the  air,  visit  the  houses,  and  are  a  constant  source  of  vexation 
1  he  vast  lagnues  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  the  Pontine  Marshes  and  other 
similar  swamp,  generate  miasmata,  which  produce  great  m.Jrt.lil,  and 
•well  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  fairest  sky  is  deedtfol 
in  Its  beanty ;  and  where  the  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant,  there  lurk  the 
emissaries  of  death.  Indeed,  the  very  cirenm.tanoes  which  form  the  charm 
and  the  theme  of  praise  m  the  Italian  climate  are  those  which  render™ 
dangerous  In  general  rain  falls  unfrequently,  but  it  makes  up  for  this  hv 
falling  m  torrents,  flooding  the  water  conr.ses,  overflowing  the  plain,  and 
saturating  the  ground  with  moisture.  The  powerful  sun  then  bursts  forth 
aiid  rapidly  exhaling  not  only  the  aqneoui  vapor  from  the  soil,  but  also  the 
miasma  generated  b,  the  decomposition  of  .animal  and  vegetable  refuse 
produces  a  state  oi  atmosphere  which  proves  lamentably  fata* 

The  geological  characteristic,  of  the  two  counlries  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Appenines  are  essentially  difisrent.  Lime-atone,  however,  forms  the  b.tsis  of 
that  range.  The  country  between  the  Appenines  and  the  sea,  on  both  sides 
is  much  broken,  and  covered  with  extensive  masse,  of  land-stone  and  marl  of 
recent  formation,  containing  remain,  of  well  preserved  shells,  which  in  many 
places  have  scarcely  lost  their  original  color  and  animal  matter.  These 
masses,  which  have  been  termed  the  «  Sob-Appeuines,"  commence  on  the 
Mediterraiiean  side  in  Lncca,  and  .tier  some  interruption  in  Naples,  t.rmi- 
naM  i„  talabria.  The  marine  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome, 
and  the  ,and-,toue  and  marl  of  the  Vatican  and  J.nicuiu,,  entirely  belong 
U  Ihi,  formation.  Wherever  itexiat,  it  cover,  thelime-stone  and  the  oldef 
form.iions  in  an  unconformable  and  overlaying  position.  Along  the  south- 
ll,  r  °«T.  ',r''""  "''<■  ■"mdsfrom  Tuscany  in  an  almost'continuou. 
Ime  parallel  to  the  near«,t  range  of  mountain,  inti  Campania  or  the  Terr, 
de  Lavon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naple,,  but  their  venis,  except  tho,e  in 
l,ampania,  were  in  a  state  of  uniescence  long  before  the  appearance  of  man 
in  the  country.  Rome  lies  between  two  of  the  mo,t  remarkable  centres  or 
these  volcanic  ridce,;  on  the  north-west  is  the  trachytic  Monte  Cimini,  hi^ 
iweeu  Viterbo  and  Bolseua,  and  the  extinguished  craters  of  Viterbo,  Bolsin^ 
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,nil  La  Tolft;  and  to  tlie  south-wc.t  are  the  liasaltio  hills  of  Albano, 
Frascati,  and  Maf  ino,  and  the  ancient  craters  of  Albano  and  Nemi. 

The  only  active  volcano  now  in  continental  Itdy  is  Monte  Vesuvio,  on  the 
north-eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  composed  of  another  portion, 
named  Monte  Somma,  evidenUy  the  remaining  half  of  a  very  large  crater, 
and  of  the  modern  conical  summit  rising  within  and  overtoppmg  it.  1  he 
first  recorded  eruption  occurred  in  the  year  79,  since  which  lime  its  erup- 
tions have  been  frequent,  and  often  terribly  destructive.  To  the  westward 
of  Naples  is  the  volcanic  region  named  the  "  Phlegrean  fields,"  where,  in 
the  yen  1538,  a  hill,  still  called  Mom     N  413  feet  high   and  8,000 

feet  in  circumference,  was  thrown  up  d  B  tween  Monte  Nouvo 

and  Puzzuoh  is  an  extinct  volcano  n  d  S  If  a  front  which  gaseous 
exhalations  and  vapors  are  continually  u  g  Th  lakes  of  Agnano  and 
Avernus  occupy  the  craters  of  extinct  1  no  O  h  rs  exist,  and  accord- 
ing to  Brieslac  the  number  of  craters  h  y  of  Naples  is  not  less 
thin  twenty-seven.  The  "  Grotto  del  0  ne  on  h  b  rders  of  the  Lake  of 
Agnano  is  perpetually  giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  mixed  with  aqueous 
vapor,  which  proves  fatal  to  any  animal  plunged  Into  it ;  an  experiment  often 
tried  with  dogs,  (cone,)  hence  its  name.  ,    ,      -         u       r.  t 

The  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  which  covers  the  whole  of  northern  Italy, 
is  formed  of  tertiary  rocks,  more  or  less  covered  with  deluvium,  while  the 
lower  range  of  the  Alps  and  the  hills  of  Brianza  are  of  secondary  lime-stone. 
To  the  south  of  Padua  rises  a  tract  of  high  ground,  named  the  "  Euganean 
Hills  "  which  consist  of  a  trachyte  formation,  evidently  of  volcanic  origin. 
The  tertiary  deposit  of  Lombardy  contains  the  remains  of  whales  of  extinct 
species,  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  &c. ;  and  fossil  remains 
of  the  same  kind  occur  more  abundantly  in  the  overlaymg  deluvium 
Tertiary  and  deluvial  deposits  also  extend  from  Ancona  along  the  coast  ot 
the  Adriatic,  with  but  little  interruption  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 

The  sod  and  vegetation  of  Italy  vary  according  to  the  source  whence  they 
are  derived.  The  soil  of  th  II  y  f  tl  P  nsi-t-  partly  of  sand  and 
partly  of  loam,  formed  from  »        Iwh  dg  1  /  p»»- 

tion.     Among  the  hills  the      1  d  hi  1     f    m      h  has 

been  formed     In  the  bottom     f    h  »  y  I     nd  d  ep ; 

but  along  the  bases  of  the  Alp       d  App  1  ^ 

beds  of  pebbles,  thinly   oo        d        h  Id       d  h       par  ly       1       ble. 

Every  variety,  however,  oocu      f    m    h       I  )  y  ^    ",'.''.    "f?" 

Appenines,  tb  the  line,  loose  and  generally  dark-brown  mould,  w  hich  has 
proceeded  from  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  matter,  and  which  is  generally 
highly  favorable  to  vegetation.  But  besides  this  difierence  of  soil,  the  great 
extent  of  the  country  in  latitude  gives  to  northern  Italy  a  vegetation  almost 
entirely  difiisrent  from  the  south  ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  ground  above  the 
sea,  from  the  coast  to  the  peaks  of  the  mountain  ndges,  occasions  also  a 
great  variety  of  vegetable  regions.  In  Northern  Italy  the  forests  are  oriiu- 
Siented  by  the  chestnut,  and  the  fields  are  clothed  with  rich  crops  of  gram, 
while  the  vineyards  extend  over  largo  spaces.  The  laurel  indicates  a  neigh- 
borhood of  an  evergreen  region,  and  solitary  pines  and  cypresses  announce 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  trees  which  first  appear  more  generally  in  middle 
and  southern  Italy  Rocks  tower  in  picturesque  forms  above  the  trees; 
torrents  rush  through  the  deep  ravines ;  and  in  the  back  ground,  through  the 
foliage  of  the  pine  clad  mountains,  ere  seen  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  productions  of  country  north, 
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and  of  that  south  of  the  Appenines.  On  the  north  the  vegetation  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps  ;  whereas,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  mountains  the  olive  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  many  other  evergreen 
trees  and  shrnbs  appear.  Proceeding  southward,  we  find  the  evergreen-oak, 
the  pistaeio  tree,  and  the  myrtle.  The  olive  tree  extends  over  all  the  ever- 
green region,  and  the  laurel  and  the  orange  tree  likewise  flourish  in  it 
The  date  palm  flourishes  best  near  the  coast,  but  neither  this  nor  the  orange 
tree  is  much  cultivated.  Rising  above  this  evergreen  region  the  vegetation 
of  the  next  zone  resembles  more  that  of  northern  Europe,  and  deciduous 
oaks  and  chestnuts  are  found  at  the  height  of  3,000  feet,  and  above  these 
the  pines  and  various  trees  with  pointed  leaves,  At  5,000  to  6,000  feet  the 
beech  and  the  pine  ate  found  intermixed  with  creeping  shrubs  and  alpine 
plants,  which  generally  reach  as  high  as  7,500  feet,  the  region  of  the  arbutus 
uva  ursi  and  juniper  nana  Only  a  few  mountain  summits  reach  the  height 
f  h 
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There  seems  to  be  few,  if  any,  wild  animals  peculiar  to  Italy  ;  the  wolf, 
however,  is  still  found  in  the  Appenines,  and  the  wild  boar  in  Calabria. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and  among  the  insects  the  tarantula  and 
silk-worm  are  equally  celebrated.  The  domestic  animals  are  not  remarkable, 
the  country  being  but  moderately  adapted  to  grazing.  The  common  breed 
of  oxen  is  one  of  the  largest  known,  and  another  species  is  found  in  Tus- 
cany, much  smaller,  and  ia  esteemed  for  its  fine-  form  and  pure  white  color. 
Sheep  are  in  general  scarce  ;  and  in  Southern  Italy  the  cheese,  butter  and 
milk  are  derived  from  goats  which  are  kept  in  flocks.  The  hogs  are  all  of 
the  long-legged  unimproved  breed.  At  San  Rossara,  near  Pisa,  there  is  a 
breed  of  the  Arabian  camel  which  was  introduced  about  two  centuries  ago, 
but  has  considerably  degenerated,  the  soil  and  climate  being  uncongenial 
for  its  prosperity. 

The  Italians  are  a  mixed  r.ice,  composed  of  Greeks,  Gauls,  Germans, 
and  many  others,  who  have  migrated  to  the  peninsula  at  various  times  and 
intermingled  with  the  Aborigines,  whose  language  they  have  superseded. 
They  have  long  been  divided  into  separate  tribes,  with  separate  social  and 
political  interests,  speaking  dialects  so  different,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
one  province  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  understand  the  language  of  another. 
From  these  dialects,  however,  has  been  framed  a  speech  which,  by  cultiva- 
tion, has  attained  a  peculiar  character,  and  has  become  a  common  bond  of 
union.  The  language  of  Dante, Petrarch, Tasso  and  Ariosto,is  understood 
by  all  well  educated  Italians,  and  has  the  distinguishing  name  of  the  Tuscan. 
The  basis  of  the  Italian  is  the  Latin,  but  very  much  modified  by  foreign 
interpolation  and  the  inevitable  changes  of  many  centuries. 
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The  social  position  of  Italy  has  for  ages  been  one  of  the  most  degrading, 
and  the  people  themselves  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  Heaven  and  hell 
seem  to  have  laid  on  tlieir  shoulders  their  heaviest  curses.  No  country  in 
the  world  presents  so  many  beggars,  and  no  people  was  ever  so  stripped 
by  its  swarms  of  priests.  In  the  city  the  cares  of  the  passing  hour  are  ali 
that  is  attended  to.  In  the  country  agriculture  is  the  great  employment, 
but  few  of  those  engaged  are  enjoying  a  bare  competency.  They  live  on 
very  small  farms,  at  most  four  acres  in  extent,  in  miserable  hovels,  and 
support  themselves  and  families  on  half  the  produce  of  the  land,  the  other 
half  being  tlie  claim  of  the  proprietor.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  great 
massof  the  people  of  northern  and  middle  Italy ;  while  in  the  south,  the 
lazzaroni  of  Naples  are  living  proofs  of  the  wretched  condition  of  great 
numbers  in  that  more  fertile  soil  and  more  temperate  climate.  An  excessive 
population  and  a  system  of  legislation  favorable  only  to  the  rich,  are  the 
chief  causes  of  these  evils.  The  day,  however,  is  at  hand,  when  the  humble 
shall  be  exalted  and  those  in  the  high  places  abased.  The  whole  country 
is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  revolution,  and  even  kings  and  princes 
seem  anxious  for  the  disenthralment  of  their  people. 

All  Italy  is  Roman  Catholic.  There  are,  however,  some  few  professing 
other  forms  of  Christianity,  but  so  few  and  uninfluential  as  scarcely  to  form 
an  exception.  The  classes  referred  to  are  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses,  an 
ancient  sect  of  Protestants  who  occupy  the  valleys  of  Lucerne,  Angrogno 
and  St.  Martin  in  Piedmont;  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  established  in 
the  great  commercial  towns ;  and  the  Greeks  of  Venice,  Leghorn,  &c. 
The  Jews,  who  live  in  ail  the  large  towns,  are  most  numerous  in  Rome, 
Leghorn  and' Venice.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  said  to  amount  to 
500,000,  or  one  to  every  40  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hierarchy,  however, 
has  been  much  reduced  ;  but  still  the  churches  possess  great  wealth,  and  are 
everywhere  sumptuous  in  their  decorations  and  ornameata.  Religious 
ceremonies  are  performed  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  The  higher 
clergy  possess  great  power,  and  every  grade  enjoys  immunities  of  person 
and  property,  and  in  most  cases  all  are  exempt  from  taxation.  The  moral 
virtues  of  the  people  owe  but  little  to  the  institutions  of  the  church  ;  and 
though  reli^on  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  fabric  of  Italian  life,  and  per- 
vades intensely  the  entire  frame  of  society,  it  exercises  but  little  influence  for 
good  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  masses  of  the  people  Penances, 
confessions  and  absolutions  are  the  almost  universal  substitutes  for  moral 
qualities;  and  little  beyond  the  eiBeacy  of  these  is  inculcated  in  religious 
instruction. 

Italy,  indeed,  is  one  mass  of  ignorance — nowhere  is  education  bo  much 
despised.  The  little  learning  that  does  exist  is  with  the  princes  and  clergy, 
the  latter  of  whom,  as  in  duty  bound,  take  good  care  to  dispense  sparingly 
such  a  precious  commodity.  Few  of  the  peasants  can  read,  while  of  the 
mechanics  in  towns  it  is  diflicult  to  find  one  who  can  write  his  own  name. 
The  institutions  for  the  education  of  even  the  higher  classes  are  much  behind 
those  of  any  other  portion  of  Europe.  Nothing  is  taught  that  is  calculated 
either  to  improve  the  taste  or  to  foster  freedom  and  expansion  of  thought. 
Casuistry  is  the  only  science  sedulously  cultivated.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  impediments,  many  Italians  become  highly  educated  and  talented  men 
— men  of  genius,  who  acquire  knowledge  not  by  means  of  institutionsj  but  in 
spite  of  them 
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With  respect  to  agriculture,  the  countries  east  and  west  of  the  App&- 
tiiiies,  diifor  in  many  respects;  and  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  latter 
where,  thorigh  profuse  in  vegetation,  the  extinction  of  animal  life  is  certain. 
This  is  the  "Maremmi,"  which  estenda  along  the  sea-coaat  from  Pisa  to 
Terracioi.  The  pkin  of  Lombardy,  included  in  the  eastern  division,  is 
v/ithoQt  doubt  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  the  world ;  it  is  entirelj 
alluvial,  but  in  the  tracts  nearest  the  mountains  much  gravel  is  mixed 
with  the  mould.  The  neighboring  mountains  supply  water  in  abundance, 
and  lo  this,  not  less  than  the  natural  richness  of  the  soii,  is  Lombardy  in- 
debted for  its  fertility,  and  rendered  capable  of  supplying  its  dense  popula- 
tion. The  system  of  irrigation  is  here  the  most  perfect  conceivable,  but 
the  culture  of  corn,  in  a  great  degree,  gives  place  to  pasturage,  which 
affords  food  for  the  cows  that  produce  the  cheese,  so  well-known  throughout 
Europe  as  the  Parmesan.  About  80,000  cows  are  kept  for  this  purpose, 
whose  annual  product  is  almost  200  lbs.  each,  of  which  an  average  value 
of  23,500,000  francs  is  exported.  The  other  principal  staples  are  wheat, 
maize,  oats,  rye,  hemp,  flax,  and  legumes ;  and  in  the  flat  grounds  rice,  of 
which  the  quantity  raised  is  now  very  considerable.  In  no  other  part  of 
Italy  is  the  culture  of  silk  so  large,  so  valuable,  and  so  well  understood,  as 
in  the  north  ;  and  with  the  increase  of  this  culture  the  value  of  land  and 
the  comforts  of  the  people  have  co-relatively  improved.  The  estimated 
production  of  raw  silk  in  Italy  is  about  twelve  miUions  of  pounds  annually; 
of  which  Lombardy  produces  7,000,000,  Sardinia  2,000,000,  Naples  and 
Sicily  1,200.000,  Papal  States  800,000,  Tuscany  300,000,  and  the  small 
states  the  remainder.  This  amount,  at  $5  a  pound,  would  be  worth 
$60,000,000.  The  cultivation  of  the  land  is  performed  solely  by  means  of 
oxen.  The  implements  used  are  everywhere  rude,  and  nf  unimproved  con- 
struction. About  four-fifths  of  the  Lombards  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  about  eight-ninths  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation. 

The  Genoese  territory,  rising  from  the  sea  into  hills  and  mountains,  is 
less  adapted  to  agriculture  than  for  gardens  and  orchards.  The  olive,  chest- 
nut, and  southern  fruits,  are  everywhere  seen  ;  and  on  the  high  laud,  pas- 
turage is  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive, 
however,  is  the  main  maintenance  of  the  country.  In  good  years  150  or 
200  trees,  on  a  surface  of  200  acres,  will  produce  from  500  to  800  gallons 
of  oil.  The  orange  and  lemon  are  also  extensively  grown.  The  pastoral 
part  of  the  population  is  more  opulent  than  the  olive  growers,  but  the  uni- 
versal practice  is  to  unite  the  two  branches. 

Property  in  Tuscany,  and  indeed  in  all  Italy,  is  extremely  sub-divided, 
and  farmers  generally  share  the  produce  with  the  landlord.  Besides  the 
ordinary  crops  of  grain,  this  country  is  the  region  of  the  vine  as  well  as  the 
olive.  Agriculture  is  here  more  perfect,  and  a  judicious  succession  o!  crops 
acts  beneficially  on  the  natural  productiveness  of  the  soil.  An  immense 
population  lives  from  the  produce  of  these  farms,  but  still  the  condition  of 
the  people,  in  spite  of  the  riches  of  the  land,  is  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
The  finest  part  of  Tuscany  is  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  which  is  everywhere 
carefully  cultivated.  The  culture  of  silk,  which  would  here  find  every 
availability,  is  much  neglected,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  staples 
suitable  for  export.  The  wines  of  Tuscany  are  little  known ;  the  principal 
portion  being  of  inferior  quality,  and  manufactured  only  for  home  consump- 
tion. Indeed  the  vine,  so  suitable  to  this  region,  is  a  subordinate  culture : 
little  pains  is  taken  with  the  vintage,  and  the  process  of  wine  making  is  the 
same  it  has  been  for  generations.     The  greatest  drawback  to  the  agricuitu- 
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rist  in  Italy,  is  the  extreme  disproportion  of  labor  and  the  result.  Agricul- 
ture gives  no  fair  return  for  capital,  and  ihe  expense  of  maintaining  a  farm 
leaves  little  for  the  profit  either  of  the  owner  or  tenant. 

The  "  Maijemma"  spoken  of  before,  offers  many  attractions  to  eultiration 
and  capital.  The  greatest  variety  of  soil  and  temperature  prevails,  but  the 
whole  is  pestiferous  and  fatal  to  life.  Some  improvements  have  indeed 
been  made  of  late,  and  a  few  poor  debilitated  farmers  possess  these,  the 
richest  lantJs  in  Italy,  and  supply  their  neighbors  with  luxuries  produced  at 
the  cost  of  health  and  life.  Herds  of  btiffaloes  and  other  horned  cattle  are 
frequently  met  vtith,  and  sheep,  to  the  number  of  60,000  or  80,000,  are  fed 
on  the  declivities  of  the  hills. 

Most  of  the  lands  in  the  Roman  States  are  divided  into  large  properties, 
varying  from  1,200  to  2,500  acres  ;  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  towns 
the  property  is  more  divided.  Agriculture  is  backward,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people  where  they  are  numerous,  and  to  the  want  of  population 
in  the  marshy  districts.  The  principal  productions  of  this  section  are  corn, 
wheat  and  maize,  rice,  hemp,  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  oil,  timber,  charcoal, 
tobacco,  and  culinary  vegetables — with  melons,  garlic,  onions,  potatoes, 
flax,  seeds  and  oleaginous  vegetables,  dye-woods,  bark,  potash  and  soda, 
mulberry  trees,  anise  seed,  &c.  Buffaloes,  goats,  mules,  and  other  animals 
for  carriages  are  to  be  found,  but  not  in  large  numbers.  Domestic  poultry 
and  game  is  produced  in  abundance. 

The  mineral  kingdom  affords  little  of  wealth  to  Italy.  Formerly  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  wrought,  but  at  present  the  chief  products  are  some  alum  in 
the  Papal  states  and  Naples  ;  vitriol  and  antimony  in  Parma,  and  sulphur  in 
the  southern  kingdoms.  Lombardy  produces  iron  and  copper,  and  Tus- 
cany confines  its  mining  operations  to  the  iron  of  Elba.  The  marbles  of 
Carrara  are  yielded  from  twelve  quarries,  and  alabaster,  building  stone, 
&c.,  are  quarried  in  several  parts.  The  whole  system  ol  Italian  industry, 
however,  is  oppressive ;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  products,  when  obtained, 
scarcely  yields  to  the  laborers  paying  profits.  There  are  many  salt  springs 
in  Romagna  and  other  places,  and  a  quantity  of  salubrious  mineral  waters, 
both  hot  and  cold.  Those  of  Porretta,  near  Bologna,  andof  Agua  Santa, 
in  the  Roman  states,  are  particularly  esteemed ;  of  Naples,  the  mineral 
products  are  unimportant,  and  consist  chiefly  of  some  iron,  with  mines  of 

k     1      'hich  are  little  worked. 

Th    fi  !  eries  are  important,  and  contribute  largely  to  supply  the  peo- 

pl  h  food.     The  most  considerable  are  those  for  the  tunny  and  the 

1     )      These  fisheries  are  carried  on  underlhe joint-stock  system,  and 

mp  generally  include  all  the  working  men  of  the  sea  districts  where 

h  y  pursued.     The  lakes  and  rivers  also  yield  a  considerable  quan- 

y  f  fi  b  The  coasts  swarm  with  mullets  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  testa- 
u        d  crustaceous  fish,  among  which  are  prawns  of  gigantic  size,  is 

k  n  al  g  the  whole  coast.  Sword-fish  are  also  taken  with  the  harpoon 
n    1  ts  of  Messina ;  their  flesh  is  esteemed  very  delicate,  and  when 

b     I  d        embles  veal. 

M  f  turing  industry  in  Italy  is  very  limited.  In  Lombardy  and  Ve- 
n  ,  h  ver,  silk,  woollen  and  linen  goods  are  made  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Woollen  goods  of  almost  every  description  are  manufactured  in 
Venice,  Padua  and  Como.  Tuscany  is  noted  for  its  straw-hats.  Milan  has 
ong  been  celebrated  for  its  weapons  and  arms,  and  iron  work  of  al!  kinds 
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is  still  extensively  carried  on.  Besides  these  great  briinclies,  ihe  smaller 
manufactures  are  actively  engaged  in  ;  paper,  glass,  gold  and  silver  articles, 
and  domestic  utensils  are  produced  to  a  large  amount.  The  commerce  of 
this  section,  however,  is  very  limited,  and  has  been  much  injured  by  the 
Austrian  connection. 

Except,  indeed,  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  some  few  minor  articles,  the 
sovereignties  of  Peninsular  Italy  are  not  signalized  as  manufacturing  states. 
Ribbons  and  fine  leathers  are  made  at  Rome,  Bologna,  &c.,  and  vitriol  facto- 
ries have  become  numerous  in  the  sulphur  districts.  The  manufactures  of 
Naples  are  chiefly  of  a  domestic  kind,  but  there  are  some  considerable  esta- 
blishments for  silk,  leather,  and  other  goods,  among  which  glass,  earthenware, 
and  porcelain  are  conspicuous.  The  exports  of  Italy  consist  chiefly  of 
agricultural  produce,  silks,  wool,  hides,  &c.,  olive  oil,  sulphur,  wine,  spi- 
rits, and  some  small  amount  of  fancy  manufactures.  The  imports  are  the 
productions  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  manufacturing  machinery,  and 
some  few  other  articles  from  diflerent  countries.  The  Genoese  are  the 
most  active  in  commercial  affairs,  and  trade  lo  every  part  of  the  world  ;  but 
as  a  whole  the  Italians  do  not  foster  commerce,  although,  perhaps,  better  lo- 
cated for  that  purpose  than  any  other  country  of  like  dimensions. 

Internal  communication  in  Italy  is  well  sustained,  especially  in  Sardinia 
and  Lombardy,  by  good  roads  ;  and  land  transportation,  in  the  absence  of 
any  internal  navigable  waters,  has  become  almost  universal.  Railroads 
have  been  introduced  in  Northern  Italy,  but  until  lately,  such  encroach- 
ments on  the  old  system  have  been  excommunicated  from  the  Papal  states, 
and  generally  throughout  the  peninsula.  Several  great  roads  have  been 
constructed  over  the  Alps,  so  thit  intercourse  with  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many is  comparatively  well  provided  for. 

Lombardy  abounds  with  numerous  canals,  some  of  which  are  navigable, 
but  they  are  principally  used  for  irrigation.  The  most  considerable  as 
well  as  the  most  ancient  of  these  is  that  between  Ticino  and  Milan,  opened 
in  1270.  The  Nuovo  Naviglia  di  Pavia,  which  was  completed  in  I8I9, 
extends  from  Milan  to  Pavia,  where  it  falls  into  the  Adda,  and  thus  places 
Milan  in  direct  communication  with  the  seaports  of  Goro,  Chioggio  and 
Venice.  In  Tuscany  the  Arno  is  usually  navigable  from  Florence  to  the 
sea.  There  are  canals  from  Pisa  to  Leghorn ;  from  Pisa  to  tiie  Serchio, 
lake  of  Bientino,  and  that  of  Ficecchio,  which  communicates  with  the 
Arno.  Parts  of  some  other  rivers  are  navigable,  but  southern  Italy  must 
ever  depend  on  overland  routes,  as  canals  are  impracticable,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  railroads  will  long  prevent  their  being  built  to  any  extent.  During 
the  empire  of  Napoleon,  several  extensive  projects  for  improving  Italy  in 
this  respect  were  made  and  some  undertaken,  and  well  would  it  have  been 
for  the  country  had  that  great  man  been  allowed  to  complete  the  system  he 
had  designed. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  several  states  into  which  Italy  is 
divided,  and  which  are  generally  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  table. 

Italy  is  divided  into  ten  sovereign  states ;  in  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  petty  republic  of  San  Marino,  the  government  was,  until 
lately,  vested  in  an  absolute  monarch,  and  was  everywhere  exercised  with 
the  most  rigorous  despotism.  The  recent  revolutionary  movements  through- 
out Europe,  however,  have  contributed  much  to  a  general  remodelling  of 
the  whole  system,  and  have  operated  in  the  conversion  of  the  absolute 
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monarchiea  fo  constitational  forms ;  and  many  other  organic  changes  are 
being  eiFected  for  the  general  benefit  of  slates  and  the  people.  The  power 
of  Austria,  which  has  so  Jong  and  effectually  checked  the  energies  of  the 
people,  is  now  virtually  abrogated.  The  great  movement  of  the  day  is  the 
confederation  of  the  whole  of  Italy  for  mutual  defence,  and  a  more  intimate 
union  of  all  interests.  For  thia  purpose  a  congress  has  heen  calied,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  stales  have  already  decided  on  an  organic  law. 
The  principal  provisions  of  this  instrument  are : — Union  and  a  common 
executive,  and  a  national  congress,  leaving,  however,  to  the  states,  severally, 
their  own  internal  management.  The  national  government  to  have  control 
of  the  customs,  war,  diplomatic  relations,  &c.,  and  such  other  general 
matters  as  pertain  to  the  collective  interests  of  the  confederation.  If  these 
provisions  are  carried  out,  Italy  must  become  a  powerful  nation,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people  become  more  and  more  developed.  Already  they 
have  gained  much,  and  with  an  unshackled  press  and  the  influence  of  for- 
eign example,  there  seems  to  be  every  reasonable  certainty  that  the  political 
condition  of  the  country  will  become  more  liberalized  and  enlightened. 
Hitherto  it  has  heen  the  most  oppressed  and  priest-ridden  country  in  the 
world,  and,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  Turkey  or  Russia.  Qf  the  states 
comprised  in  Italy,  three  are  kingdoms ;  one,  a  grand  duchy ;  one,  an 
elective  ecclesiastical  monarchy  ;  three,  duchies,  and  one,  a  republic.  The 
names,  population,  and  chief  towns,  are  stated  in  the  following  tabic  : 


Lo««,.r., 

r  and  Vs 

Sqaam  MiUr. 
,HICE— Kingdom. .18,063..., 

4,671,000.. 

4.650.000.. 

6,193,000.. 

1,98'1,000.. 

....1,600,000.. 

160,000- 

466.000.. 

410,000- 

8,846,000.. 

7,500.. 

Po  Sq.  Mxl^. 
-.259-.. 

..159 

..194 

..186..... 

..IBO 

-390 

..M!lan. 

N.PLES  ) 

„       J  31,407. ... 

::?t. 

..FbrencB 
..Lucca. 

Lucca...' 

PAttMA... 

..Grand Duchy...   8,381.... 

Duchy....      410.... 

"  ......  a.lB4.-.. 

States  op 
Sah  Mari 

thbCh 
Total. - 

ORCH.Eleo.Mcm.,17,ai8.... 
Bepublic.          31 

..IfiS.... 

..357 

..631-.. 

..191 

..Home, 
..San  Marl 

120,469.... 

....23,027.500.. 

Of  the  kingdoms  and  duchies  the  sovereigns  are  hereditary.  The  sove- 
reignty of  the  Papal  States  is  vested  in  the  Pope,  the  primate  or  head  of 
the  Roman  Cathdic  Church,  and  "  Vicegerent  of  God"  on  earth.  He  is 
elected  for  life,  out  of  their  own  body  by  the  College  of  Cardinals,  and 
unites  in  his  person  the  three  offices  of  Supreme  Pontiff,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  temporal  sovereign  of  the  Roman  state.  The  Republic  of  San  Marino 
is  situated  in  the  Papal  territories,  and  is  under  the  Pope's  protection.  The 
Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  or  States  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  form 
part  of  the  Empire  of  Austria,  and  are  directly  ruled  by  a  Viceroy,  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  imperial  ministry  of  Vienna-  Besides  the 
states  above-mentioned,  there  is  the  small  Principality  op  Monaco  ;  but 
the  prince  resides  in  Paris,  allowing  his  territories  to  be  garrisoned  by 
Sardinian  troops;  and  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  mediatized  prince,  subject  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia. 

THE    KINGDOM    OF    SARDINIA. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sardini\  occupies  all  the  north  of  Italy  west  of  the 
Tessino,  including  the  territory  of  Piedmont,  Genoa  and  Nice,  and  the 
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Duchy  of  Satoy  on  the  west  side  of  the  Alps,  with  the  island  of  Sardinia 
in  the  Mediterranean,  nearly  the  whole  of  these  dominions  being  included 
between  39^  and  46=  N.  latitude,  and  between  5^  and  10°  E.  longiiude. 
The  superficial  area  is  about  29,093  square  miles,  of  which  19,857  are  on 
the  continent,  and  9,311  in  the  island  of  Sardinia. 

TheStitesof  Sardinia  present  a  very  diversified  scenery.     Savoy  does  not 

b       g  5    g    p  3  kingdom  :  it  is  truly  an  alpine  country,  sepa- 

d  ge — the  grey  Alps — from  the  Peninsula,  and 

h      g  by    high  mountains,  the   aummiis    of  which 

d        h  id  ice,      Piedmont  forms  a  part  of  the  large 

w      h  b  pass  of  Susa,  and  ends  at  the  eastern  bounds  of 

I  T      P  d  to  two  unequal  parts.     The  northern  extremity 

\Ips — the  southern  is  separated  from  the  coast 

d  h    A  p  and  the  boundaries  on  tiie  side  of  France  are 

ra  C  A    s.     The  maritime  districts  are  those  of  Nice 

G  h  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  are  separated  from  the 

b     h    Appenines.     Both  are  mountainous  countries. 

S    d  ntainous.     It  presents  a  barren  aspect,  and  is 

d  b  es  of  small  elevation,  through  which  run  two 

^  ,        d  h  marshes   and  swamps.     Savoy  and  Piedmont 

have  their  principal  declination  towards  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the  large 

valley  surrounded  by  the  Alps  and  Appenines,  slopes  imperceptibly  towards 

the  Adriatic. 

Sardinia  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  a  good  system  is  pursued  ;  but  the  farmers  are  much  oppressed  by 
the  landlords,  to  whom  they  pay  more  than  half  the  produce  for  the  use  of 
the  land.  Corn,  maize,  rice,  beans,  and  tobacco,  are  the  principal  staples. 
Cattle  rearing  claims  the  chief  attention  of  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Sardinia; 
and  sheep  are  very  numerous  in  the  two  latter  districts.  Silk  is  extensively 
produced,  and  that  of  Piedmont  is  considered  the  best  of  Europe.  In  Sar- 
dinia, whole  forests  of  wild  olive  trees  exist,  and  in  this  island  the  best 
wines  are  produced. 

Mining  is  a  neglected  branch  of  industry,  though  the  mountains  are  rich 
in  minerals,  and  gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  Tanaro.  Copper,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  zinc,  abound  in  Aosta,  and  in  Mont  Rosa  there  are  gold 
mines.  Gold,  indeed,  is  found  in  several  places.  Cobalt  is  found  east  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  black  lead  near  the  baths  of  Binay. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water ;  the  latter  is  most  con- 
siderable, and  belongs  particularly  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  The  tunny 
fisheries  are  said  to  produce  to  the  island  1,000,000  francs  a  year.  The  fish- 
ing of  corals  is  also  a  very  considerable  source  of  wealth. 

Upper  Italy  was  once  as  famous  for  its  manufactures  and  commerce  as 
for  its  agriculture ;  and  the  velvets,  silks,  and  stockings  of  Genoa  were 
celebrated  throughout  Europe.  These  manufactures,  however,  notwith- 
standing they  have  the  best  material,  cannot  now  stand  compelition  with  those 
of  other  countries.  Sixth-sevenths  of  all  the  silk  produced  is  exported,  and 
scarcely  sufficient  linen  is  woven  for  home  consumption.  There  are  a  good 
many  smelting  furnaces  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy. 

Sardinia  exports  silk,  rice  and  oil,  with  some  few  other  unimportant  art! 
cles.  The  corn  and  wine  are  almost  ail  consumed  in  the  country.  Four 
fifths  of  foreign  commerce  centres  in  Genoa,  The  roads  from  this  port 
into  the  interior  are  excellent,  and  afford  facilities  to  the  trade  of  the  interior. 
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The  average  value  of  imports  is  125,000,000  frincs  and  of  the  exports 
90,000,000  francs;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  lar^e  iinoiii  t  t i  the  imports 
enter  Sardinian  porta  on  Swiss  account,  all  transit  duties  haung  been 
abolished.     The  government  has  adopted  the  decimal  system  of  Heights, 


The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  the  crown  descends 
hereditarily  in  the  male  line.  The  king  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  minis- 
ters, composed  of  the  heads  of  the  several  departmenta  of  stdte  Previous 
to  1848,  the  monarchy  was  absolute  ;  but  the  king  lavoring  the  revolution- 
ary movement  of  that  period,  gave  the  nation  a  constitution.  Each  of  the 
intendancies  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided,  is  under  an  intendant,  who 
has  merely  executive  power.  Inferior  intendants  are  appointed  to  the 
towns  and  districts.  The  financial  system  of  Sardinia  ia  one  of  the  best 
regulated  in  Europe.  A  yearly  budget  is  brought  up,  and  there  ia  every 
year  a  surplus  of  retenue.  The  expenditures  amount  to  between  70  and  80 
millions  of  franca  in  ordinary  years.  Salt  and  tobacco  are  royal  monopolies. 
The  public  debt  amounts  to  153,000,000  lires,  or  about  $30,000,000,  the 
interest  of  which  is  punctually  paid,  and  the  securities  enjoy  great  confi- 
dence, and  rarely  appear  in  the  market.  Institutions  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  relief  of  the  sick,  &iC.,  are  very  numerous  ;  and  there  are  no  less  than 
18,000  children  maintained  in  the  foundling  hospitals.  Education,  how- 
ever, is  in  avery  low  condition ;  few  elementary  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  where  they  do  exist,  they  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
ignorant  and  ill-paid  teachers.  The  people  are  much  hampered  by  the 
priests,  hut  have  spirit  enough  not  to  allow  them  to  interfere  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  There  is  in  Turin  one  principal  university,  with 
four  faculties ;  and  there  are  secondary  universities  at  Chambery,  Asti, 
Mondovi,  Nice,  No    ra  S  1  and  V  ere  ell'      iherf    th     t  dy    f      d' 

cine  only,  or  for  med  djpd  Chb         fm  nd 

agriculture  are  establ   hd        Tn&n       N  ndCl       bjwih 

are  composed  of  land-ow  b     k        m      1  d  f  d 

from  time  to  time  publ  lb  k     pi  1    I      p    d  f 

national  industry,      llpdn  d        gldb  II      1 

Italians  for  their  engyfh  h  dydyb 

devotion  to  literary  enquiry,  the  regularity  of  the  state  economy,  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  army,  and  the  general  activity  of  the  people. 

The  continental  territory  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  eight 
intendancies,  and  subdivided  into  forty  a ub- intendancies.  The  genera! 
intendancies  are  likewise  co-extensive  with  the  eight  military  divisions  of  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  ; 

Area  in  Pop.  to 

IntendCTidca.                     iff.  m.  PopidalUn^        ij.  m.               Chief  Tturai  Pop 

Torino 3,186....  873,310,,.,      "     ....Torino    {lana)  114  000 

CusKO 2,712,...  568,131....      "     . . . . Guneo oi  Com  IB  OOO 

AtEiiNDRii 9,039 595,503 "     Alesandria  3a  000 

NovjHA 9,693....  543,733....     ■'     ....Novara  15  000 

AosTA 1,234,,,.^-    78,110....     "     ....Aoeta  6  000 

Nizn 1,819....  230,713....      ■'      ....PJizzaorN  ce  "U  000 

G£Novi 3,105....  074,983....      "     .... Genova  or  Genoa  111000 

SivoiA 4,arO...,  564,137...,      "     .,,.  Chambery  11000 

Total 19,357..,,  4,135,735,...  aor.7 

laland  of  Sardinia 9,241.,..    524,633....   56.7 Caglian  B"  000 

Grand  Total,,.. 39,093. ...4,650,363. ...159.8 
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ToaiNO,  or  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  siliiatcd  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po,  and  is  one  of  the  most  regularly  built  cities  in  Europe.  It  con- 
tains about  115  churches  and  chapels,  some  of  which  are  remaikable 
for  their  architecture,  and  the  splendor  and  taste  of  their  ornaments. 
Turin  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  Senate  of  Piedmont, 
and  has  also  a  Sne  mint.  It  has  a  large  number  of  literary  institutions,  and 
its  museums  are  pronounced  aa  the  richest  in  the  world.  Around  the 
city,  the  country  is  delightful,  and  much  beautified  by  pleasant  villages  and 
rural  retreats.  To  the  south-west  of  Turin  are  the  three  valleys  of  the 
Vaudois,  or  Waldenses,  a  remarkable  Protestant  sect,  which  have  been 
located  in  the  midst  of  Ihia  Catholic  country  for  mariy  ages. 

CuWEo,  or  Coni,  is  a  large  episcopal  city  with  considerable  trade,  50  miles 
S.  by  W.  of  Turin.  This  city  was  formerly  an  important  fortress,  but  the 
works  have  been  demolished.  Alesandria  is  also  a  large  town,  and  impor- 
tant for  its  cloth  and  linen  factories,  and  trade.  It  was  once  famous  as  a 
stronghold,  but  nothing  except  the  citadel  remains.  On  the  south-east  of 
the  town  is  the  village  and  battle  field  of  Marengo,  where  Bonaparte  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Auatrians  in  1800.  Novara  has  considerable  trade 
and  an  industrious  population.  AosxA  contains  a  Roman  triumphal  arch 
and  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre.  Nizza,  or  Nice,  is  situated  about  100 
miles  south  by  west  of  Turin,  in  a  delightful  location  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Paglione,  at  the  foot  of  an  amphitheatre  of  bills,  which  are  cultivated  like  a 
garden,  and  covered  with  country  houses  and  orange  and  lemon  groves. 
Villa-Franc  A  is  the  station  of  the  royal  navy,  and  has  a  school  of  navigation. 

Monaco,  a  small  town  on  the  coast,  east  of  Nice,  is  the  capital  of  a 
sovereign  principaiity,  but  under  the  complete  control  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. No  trifling  part  of  the  Prince's  revenue  is  derived  from  a  tax  which 
he  levies  on  travellers  passing  through  his  petty  state. 

Genoa  (Genova  la  Superba,)  is  a  large,  strong  and  commercial  city,  on 
the  east  side  of  a  bay  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  which  forms  a  large  and 
capacious  harbor.  The  city  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  in  a  delightful 
situation  ;  but  few  of  the  streets  are  remarkable  for  elegance,  though  they 
contain  many  large  and  costly  palaces  and  public  buildings.  Its  Bumerous 
churches  are  all  magnificent.  It  possesses  a  university  with  29  professors,  and 
a  number  of  other  places  devoted  to  education  and  amusement.  It  has  also 
an  arsenal  and  building  slips  for  the  royal  navy.  The  "  Albergo  dei  Povere" 
is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  poor's  house  in  Europe  ;  it  is  sufiicienlly 
capacious  for  2,000  inmates,  and  serves  as  a  refuge  for  the  destitute,  a 
house  of  correction,  and  a  school  where  every  person  able  to  work  is  taught 
some  useful  trade.  Genoa  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  a  council  of  admi- 
ralty, and  of  a  judicial  senate  or  tribunal  of  appeal  Besides  the  wails  of 
the  city,  a  large  extent  of  ground  surrounding  the  harbor  is  also  enclosed 
with  fortifications.  A  part  of  the  enclosure  is  considered  as  a  free  port, 
and  displays  a  great  degree  of  commercial  activity.  Genoa  was  long  the 
capital  of  a  sovereign  state,  and  the  rival  of  Venice  in  maritime  power  and 
commerce.  But  its  independence  was  lost  during  the  French  invasion  of 
Italy ;  and  in  1815  the  city  and  adjoining  territory  was  assigned  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  civic  government  is  now 
vested  in  a  great  town  council,  which  is  self  elected,  and  a  little  town 
council,  upon  the  latter  of  which  the  ordinary  business  devolves.  The 
opposite  sides  of  the  gulf  have  long  been  known  by  the  names  of  Riviera  di 
Levanteand  Riviera  diPonente,  or  the  eastern  and  western  shores.  Savoni, 
Voltri,  Chiavari,  Bobbio,  and  Oneglia,  are  all  in  the  intendancy  of  Genoa, 
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and  nnled  for  their  manufactures  and  commerce.  Spezzta,  a  smnll  town, 
is  beautifully  situated  at  the  liead  of  the  fine  gulf  tii  which  it  gives  its  name, 
Cagoi.etto,  a  small  village,  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  birth-place  of 
Columbus,  and  his  house  is  still  shown. 

CiMMHERY,  the  capita!  of  Savoy,  is  a  small  archiepisonpal  city,  in  a  fertile 
and  v;3ll  cultivated  plain  on  the  great  road  from  Lyon  to  Mont  Cenis.  The 
streets  are  gloomy  and  crowded,  and  none  of  the  public  buildings  are  worthy 
of  notice.  A  railway  passes  through  the  town.  Ciiamounv,  a  priory  and 
hamlet,  40  miles  south-east  of  Geneva,  3,46:J  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  situated  in  a  secluded  valley  12  miles  long  and  one  in  width,  surrounded 
by  glaciers  and  lofty  mountains,  among  which  rises  Mont  Blanc,  the 
"  moniirch  of  mountains,"  the  highest  of  the  Alps.  It  is  from  Chaniouny 
that  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  usually  made. 

The  Island  op  Sabdinia,  the  largest  in  the  MeiJiterranean,  is  divided 
into  ten  provinces,  and  contains  about  41)0  towns  and  villages.  It  is  very 
productive,  and  maintains  a  considerable  commerce.  The  government  ia 
entrusted  to  a  viceroy,  assisted  by  a  Stanienti  or  Parliament,  which  consists 
of  three  estates  :  the  first  or  ecclesiastical,  comprises  the  bishops,  abbnts  and 
chapters:  the  seconder  military,  comprises  the  nobles;  and  the  third  or 
royal,  is  formed  by  the  councillors  of  the  seven  cities.  Their  powers  are 
limited  to  raising  taxes,  and  every  three  years  a  junta  of  deputies  of  the 
three  orders  grants  to  the  government  certain  contributions  or  donativi, 
which  the  king  demands  by  circular  letters, 

Cagliahi,  the  capital  of  the  island,  situated  in  a  deep  bay  on  the  south 
shore,  is  a  large,  but  ill-built,  ill-paved  and  crowded  town,  and  has  con- 
siderable trade.  It  is  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  possesses  a 
university  which  is  well  attended.  S.AssAHr,  on  the  north-west,  is  a  fine 
town,  with  a  university  and  1,800  inhabitants. 

Sardinia  contains  numerous  remains  rf  antiquity,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  "  Nurages,"  which  are  conical  towers,  constructed  of  large 
cubic  stones  without  cement.  The  largest  are  from  5!)  to  60  feel  high  and 
90  in  diameter.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three  dark  chambers,  one 
above  the  other,  and  communicating  by  a  spiral  staircase.  Under  several 
of  them  burial  places  and  subterraneous  passages  have  been  discovered. 
In  some  instances  an  outer  wall  of  the  same  construction,  10  feet  high, 
encloses  the  terrace  on  which  the  Nurage  ia  built,  with  a  circuit  of  130 
feet.  Of  these  buildings  more  than  690  are  scattered  over  the  island.— 
{Foreign  Quart.  Rev.  xii.  252.)  Sardinia  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  1719,  with  the  title  of  king  by  grant  from  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  which  he  had  received  as  a  new 
kingdom  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy  was  the  small  Alpine  country  of 
Savoy.  This  state  dates  from  1016,  from  which  period  it  was  governed  by 
its  own  counts.  In  1050  extensive  districts  in  Piedmont  were  acquired  by 
marriage  ;  and  in  1399  Nice,  and  in  1418  the  whole  of  Piedmont,  were  added. 
The  sovereigns  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  long  celebrated  for  their 
ability,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  preserved  and  extended  their  limited 
dominions,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  their  position  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  great  powers  of  Eurrpe.  This  territory  was  recognised  as  a 
separate  kingdom  at  the  peace  of  Uirecht  in  1713.  Sicily  was  then  added 
to  the  Piedmontese  dominion,  but  in  1719  it  was  exchanged  for  the  ishnd 
of  Sardinia,     Genoa  and  its  territory,  Monaco,  &c.,  were  annexed  to  the 
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Sardinian  crown  al  Ihe  pejice  of  1815.  The  present  Idn^  of  Sardinia  has 
been  very  liberal  m  Ins  policy,  but  al  the  same  time  exhibits  to  the  world 
that  the  encroaciiiiig  genms  of  his  ancestors  still  lives  in  their  representative 
1  he  king  aims  at  thesiibduction  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  is  ambitious 
of  the  crown  of  United  Italy.  His  son  has  been  incited  to  assume  the  crown 
ol  fSicily,  one  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  house  of  Savoy 

The  sovereign  takes  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia  and  Cypress  Duke  of 
Savoy,  Piedmont  and  Genoa,  with  a  long  string  of  inferior  titles  ■  and  the 
Prince  Royal  is  styled  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince  of  Piedmont 


THE    LOMBARDO-VENETIAN    KINGDOM, 

(aISTHUN  ITAll   ) 

Tms  kingdom  occ  pe  the  north  eistern  part  f  the  ph  n  of  Lomfudv 
and  -ione  adjacent  terniories  It  now  forms  an  integral  p  li  on  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  under  the  government  ot  a  viceroy  and  19  divided  for 
admii  I  trative  p  irpose"  1  ito  the  two  governments  ol  Milan  or  the 
Lombird  Prounce  and  Venire  or  the  V  enetnn  Pro.mces  each  of 
which  IS  subd  vided  into  delegttions  In  the  capital  of  eich  delei^afion 
IS  a  coirl  of  fiist  instance  for  civil  and  criminal  b  isiness  in  M  hn  and 
Ven  cp  are  courts  of  ^ppel!  and  at  Verona  a  high  court  of  re  vis  on  for 
the  vhoie  1  ingdom      The  dJegatiois  of  each  sub^ovemneu  are  stated 


Venem 

Padova 

1,0G5.... 

Roviso 

43!).... 

.      3OS,OO0.. 
,      31.^,000.. 

...PaclQa 

,      317,000... 

158,000... 

...Eovigi, 

.    efic.ooo... 

147.000.. 

390,000... 

...Udino 

.  2,183.000... 

..2aw.i 

.  4,671,000... 

.S.59.5 

Treviso  (PoleMuo) 75s 

Bellmio 314.... 

Uditio  (Friuli) 2,7K0.... 


J   (Milano,  Meyland,)  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  lies  on  the  river 
n  the  centre  of  a  large  plain,  noted  for  its  beauty  and  richness.     It 
s  some  spacious  sireets,  but  generally  they  are  narrow,  irregular  and 
filthy.     Its  palaces  and  elegant  mansions,  however,  redeem  it  from  insigni- 
ficance, and  its  public  edifices  rank  among  the  most  massive  and  gorgeona 
'      ""(  i,  intersected  by  three  navigable  canals,  one  of 


of  any  European  city.     It  ij 
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which  extends  to  Pavia'.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  broad  ramparts,  planted 
with  trees,  but  the  principal  attraction  is  the  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  a  very 
large  building  of  the  mixed  Gothic,  of  white  marble,  and  profusely  adorned 
with  pinnacles  and  statues.  This  structure  was  commenced  in  i;!85,  by 
the  first  duke  of  Milan,  and  is  yet  unfinished,  although  Napoleon  and  the 
emperors  of  Austria  expended  large  sums  for  the  purpose.  It  measures 
486  feet  long,  and  29S  broad,  and  to  the  top  of  the  cupola  258  feet ;  but  it 
has  neither  domes  nor  towers  to  relieve  its  massiveness.  In  a  tine  subter- 
ransan  chapet,  which  is  sumptuously  adorned,  rests  the  body  of  San  Carlo 
Borromeo,  in  a  crystal  sarcophagus,  ornamented  with  silver  gilding.  The 
churcli  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  oldest  in  Milan,  is  an  assemblage  of  every  order 
of  architecture,  from  the  days  of  Theodosius,  who  did  penance  before  its 
gates.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned,  the  archiepis- 
copal  palaces ;  the  theatre  "  del  Scala,"  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe  ;  the 
lazzaretto  and  great  hospital  (2,200  beds ;)  the  several  scientific  institutions ; 
and  the  magnificent  triumphal  arch,  which  serves  as  the  terminus  of  the 
road  of  the  Simplin.  Milan  is  the  residence  of  the  Viceroy  of  Lombardy 
and  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  from  its  favorable  situation  it  has  become 
the  general  entrep6t  of  the  trade  of  northern  Italy.  Its  commerce  is  very 
extensive,  and  in  printing  and  book-selling  it  rivals  Venice,  Turin,  and 
Florence,  Milan  contains  a  population  of  160,000,  of  which  the  priesthood 
and  other  attaches  of  the  church  form  no  inconsiderable  part. 

There  are  several  other  cities  in  the  Milanese,  which  are  important  chiefly 
from  their  historical  connection.  Monza,  near  Milan,  is  noted  as  the 
place  where  Charlemagne  received  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  Kings, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral.  It  contains  also  a  line  palace  of 
the  Viceroy  and  a  very  rich  botanic  garden.  Como,  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  has  flourishing  manufactures  and  a  large  cathedral.  Leoco 
and  DoNGO  are  busy  commercial  towns.  Sondbio,  on  the  Adda,  is  a  vast 
town,  and  Bobmio  (Worms)  is  noted  for  the  baths  of  St.  Martin  in  its 
vicinity,  and  its  connection  with  the  great  military  road  over  Monte  Stelvio, 
or  the  Stilfersjoch,  which  commences  at  these  baths,  and  reaches  the  eleva- 
tion of  9,232  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Chuvenna  (Cieves,)  upon 
the  Maira,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  along  the  great  roads  witii  which 
it  is  connected.  Pavi4,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino,  is  more  remarka- 
ble for  its  antiquity  and  its  historical  celebrity  as  the  capital  of  the  Lombard 
Kings,  than  from  its  present  importance.  It  has  an  excellent  university, 
&,c.  Population,  24,000.  Loni,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda,  over 
which  there  is  an  ancient  bridge,  memorable  for  the  "  terrible  passage" 
effected  by  Bonaparte  in  1796.  The  citizens  manufacture  pottery  and  silk, 
and  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  Parmesan  cheese,  which  is  all  made  in  the 
surrounding  district.  Population,  16,000.  Bergamo  has  3,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  chiefly  engaged  in  silk  manufactures  and  general  trade.  Its  annual 
fair,  held  in  August,  is  one  of  the  best  attended  in  Italy.  Brescia,  with 
35,000  inhabitants,  manufactures  cutlery,  arms  and  silk.  Cremona  is  a 
large  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fiddle 
manufactories,  Its  cathedral  is  a  most  magnificent  structure.  Mantua  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  Mincio,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  causeivays.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  fortresses  in  Europe. 
Population,  30,000.  In  the  vicinity  are — the  magnificent  Gothic  church  of 
"  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,"  on  the  lake,  almost  entirely  covered  with 
votive  tablets,  and  visited  annually  by  as  many  as  from  80,000  to  100,000 
pilgrims;  "Pietole,"  a  fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  constructed  to 
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[anttia  and  makes  it  inaccessible, 
except  at  lour  points,  defended  by  formidable  batteries,  viz  :  St.  George's 
Bridge,  tbe  Citadel,  the  Pradella  gate,  and  the  Port  of  Pietole,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  "  Andes,"  the  binh  place  of  Virgil ;  and  "  Pea- 
chiera,"  a  fortress  on  the  Mincio,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Garda. 

Venezia  (Venedig,  Venise,  Venice,)  the  capital  ofthe  kingdom  of  Venice, 
is  buiit  upon  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  salt  lagune,  or  shallow 
lake,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  long  strip  of  firm  sand,  through  which 
there  are  several  openings  for  the  tide.  Venice  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  magnificent  cities  in  Europe,  though  its  streets  are  very  narrow 
and  in  some  cases  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  foot  passenger.  The  chief 
thoroughfares,  however,  are  its  canals,  which  traverse  it  in  every  direction. 
The  principal  canal,  300  feet  wide,  extends  through  the  centre  of  the  city 
in  a  long  curve  line,  and  is  crossed  near  the  middle  of  its  course  by  the 
"  Ponte  di  Rialto,"  a  fine  marble  structure  of  one  arch.  In  the  midst  of 
this  labyrinth  of  canaJs  and  narrow  streets  are  numerous  piazzas  or  open 
areas,  almost  every  one  of  which  is  adorned  with  a  church  or  a  palace.  The 
finest  of  these  is  the  "  Piazza  de  San  Marco,"  surrounded  with  elegant 
buildings,  and  containing  at  its  eastern  extremity  the  metropolitan  church 
of  San  Marco,  a  singular  but  splendid  combination  of  Gothic  and  Saracen 
architecture.  Adjoining  the  church  is  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Doges,  the 
prisons,  and  other  public  buildings  of  the  late  republic  of  Venice.  The 
arsenal  is  likewise  a  spacious  structure,  placed  on  an  island  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  strongly  fortified ;  it  is  now  the  h^ad  quarters  of  the 
Austrian  navy,  and  communicates  with  the  Adriatic  by  a  deep  channel 
through  tbe  lagune.  Venice  is  seven  miles  in  eircumfei  mce,  and  is  situated 
about  four  mites  from  Fusina,  the  principal  landing  pla  '.e  on  the  mainland. 
The  city  is  well  supplied  with  necessaries  and  even  luxuries,  though  it 
possesses  naturally  neither  soil  nor  fresh  water.  The  houses  are  built  on 
spiies  driven  deep  in  the  mud.  It  has  now  several  railwiy  communications 
with  other  cities,  &.c.  The  prosperity  which  Venice  el\^yed  as  a  republic 
rapidly  declined  after  1797 ;  but  in  1830  it  was  declatei  a  free  port,  since 
which  period,  though  in  no  remarkable  degree,  its  commence  has  gradually 
revived  ;  and  if  the  system  of  railways  projected  be  executed,  Venice  must 
necessarily  become  a  central  dep6t  for  the  trade  of  Switzerland  and  north 
eastern  Italy  generally.  The  population  is  about  110,000.  Venice  is  the 
residence  of  a  Catholic  patriarch,  an  Armenian  Bishop,  and  a  Greek 
Bishop  ;  and  the  Viceroy  of  Lombardy  usually  spends  the  winter  here.  In 
the  vicinity  there  are  a  number  of  old  towns  and  villages,  chiefly  remarkable, 
however,  in  their  historical  connection,  and  of  little  modern  importance. 

Padda,  22  miles  west  by  south  of  Venice,  is  a  large  and  busy  commer- 
cial city.  Its  university  has  a  world-wide  celebrity,  and  ranks  aa  one  of 
the  first  in  Europe.  Vicbnza  has  many  beautiful  building.'!,  but  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  industrious  population,  which  is  largely  engaged  in  the  silk 
manufactures.  Vebona,  on  the  Adige,  is  adorned  with  many  fine  ancient 
and  modern  buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre stiii  perfect.  Placed  near  the  gorges  ofthe  Tyrol,  and  the  defile  of 
the  Adige,  and  commanding  that  river  by  its  four  stone  bridges ;  and  situ- 
ated between  the  gorges  of  the  Ciiiiisa  and  the  heights  of  Caldiero,  and 
supported  by  the  fortresses  of  Mantua,  Peschiera,  and  Legnano,  Verona 
has  always  been  a  most  important  military  position,  and  its  proper  for- 
tification has  claimed  unremitting  attention  ou  the  part  of  the  Austrians.  It 
Vol.  II.  24 
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is  also  noted  for  its  fine  dyeing  establishments ;  and  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  silk  thread,  both  for  sewing  and  weaving,  which  is  spun  bj  s.  great  num. 
ber  of  water  mills.  Roviao,  formerly  the  capital  of  Polesina,  is  an  ancient 
city,  celebrated,  in  the  palmy  days  of  ancient  Rome,  for  its  commerce  and 
manufactures.     Treviso,  Bblluno,  Udino,  &-<:.,  are  important  cities. 

The  greater  part  of  this  portion  of  Italy,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  was  successively  possessed  by  the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks, 
and  Lombards.  In  774,  Charlemagne  annexed  it  to  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  From  ^8  it  generally  belonged  to  the  Germans,  until  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Milan,  in  1153.  In  IU95,  it  became  a  Duchy,  and 
in  1535,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  After  the 
wars  of  the  Spanish  succession  Mantua  and  Milan  were  assigned  to  Austria, 
to  which  they  have  since  belonged,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  and  French  Empire.  Venice 
and  its  territory,  which  had  existed  as  an  aristocratic  republic  from  the  7th 
century  to  1797,  was  confirmed  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in 
1815. 


THE  DUCHY  OF  PARMA 
This  small  state  is  situated  in  Lombardy,  to  the  sot  th  of  the  Po,  between 
Sardinia  on  the  west,  and  Modena  on  the  east  It  cons  bts  of  the  several 
ancient  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalh  and  wt"  firmed  into  a 
sovereignty  in  1815,  in  favor  of  Maria  Louisa  the  consort  of  Napoleon. 
Guastalla  is  separated  from  the  main  body  ot  the  stnte  by  an  intervening 
portion  of  the  Duchy  of  Modena.  On  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa,  in  [843, 
the  Ex-Duke  of  Lucca  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Parma,  the  capital,  is  a  large  and  handsome  city  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  has  about  30,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  the 
dome  of  which  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Cotreggio.  The  church  of  La  Ma- 
donna della  Steccato  is  the  great  attraction  of  the  place.  Plackntia, 
(Piacenza,)  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  is  a  well-built  episcopal  city, 
with  a  ducal  palace,  cathedral,  and  a  citadel  occupied  by  Austrian  troops. 
Population,  28,000.  Borgo  San  DoNl^o  is  a  city  with  5,000  inhabitants. 
Guastalla  is  a  fortified  city,  with  6,000  inhabitants,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po,  north-east  from  Parma,  Fiorenzoola  is  noted  chiefly  for  the 
late  discovery  in  its  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  "  Velleia,"  which 
seems  to  have  been  suddenly  destroyed  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  or  by  the 
fall  of  a  mountain,  soon  after  the  period  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  was 
among  these  ruins  that  the  famous  Trajan  table,  one  of  the  most  important 
relics  of  ancient  Rome,  was  found. 


THE    DUCHY    OP    MODENA. 

Modena  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Parma,  and  between  that  state  and  the 
Papal  dominions.  It  extends  from  the  Po  to  the  crest  of  the  Appeninea  ; 
beyond  which  the  duke  also  possesses  Massa  and  Carrara,  Ijinf  between 
two  portions  of  Tuscany,  and  reaching  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

Modena,  the  capital,  lies  between  the  Secchia  and  the  Panaro.  The 
ducat  palace  is  a  magniiicent  structure,  and  as  richly  furnished.      The 
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cathedral,  cliarclies,  university,  and  a  number  of  other  public  hiiildinga, 
ornament  the  city.  Population,  27,000,  The  other  importatit  places  in 
the  state  are  ; — Reggio,  with  18,000  inhabitants  ;  Massa,  with  7,000 ;  Car- 
rara, a  small  place  noted  for  its  marbles;  Mirandola,  a  busy,  fortified  town, 
with  6,000  inhabitants;  Finale,  with  6,005;  Carpi,  with  6,000 ;  Castel- 
nuovo,  with  3,000;  Sassuolo,  Rubiera,  Novallora,  Canossa,  and  Correggio, 
the  last  of  which  was  the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  painter  Aliegri, 


THE    GRAND     DUG  II Y    OF    TUSCANY. 

This  large  state  is  situated  in  Middle  Italy,  extending  from  the  coast 
almost  entirely  to  the  west  of  the  crest  of  the  Appeuines,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Parma  and  Modena,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Papal 
States,  Elba,  and  seteral  other  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  belong  to  Tus- 
cany. The  territory  contains  8,381  square  miles,  or  5,3(55,120  acres,  which 
are  thus  occupied  : — in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  570,000 ;  vine  and  olive, 
390,000;  arable,  840,000 ;  woods,  1,400.000;  chestnuts,  305,000  ;  natural 
and  artificial  meadows,  70,000;  pastures,  1,600,000;  various  smaller 
products,  70,000 ;  building,  26,000— the  small  remainder  being  unemployed 
and  not  subject  to  taxation.  The  population  amounts  to  about  1,600,000, 
or  190  to  the  sqnare  mile.  The  army  consists  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  men, 
who  are  levied  by  a  sort  of  conscription,  and  serve  for  six  years.  The 
Grand  Duke  is  an  Austrian  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  government  has  long 
be2n  distinguished  for  its  liberality  and  efficiency.  Education  is  much 
neglected,  and  the  only  institutions  of  note  are  the  universities  of  Pisa  and 
Siena.  The  annual  revenue  amounts  lo  some  25.000,000  lire,  (about 
$4,000,000,)  produced  from  the  land-tax,  customs,  salt  and  tobacco  monopo- 
lies, lotteries,  &c.  The  public  debt  is  small,  and  its  security  unquestioned. 
The  improvements  of  the  Maveraraa  have  occasioned  much  of  the  extraor- 
diriary  expenditures. 

Tuscany  is  divided  into  five  "  compartimenli,"  and  these  again  into 
"  territori-comunitativi,"  The  following  table  contains  the  names  and 
statistics  of  the  com  parti  men  ti  and  the  chief  cities  of  each  : 

jTiain  Pap.ra 


Total., 


3K5,000 "   

2«,000... 
84  000,., 

Fi,i>RBNCB,  (Firenze  la  Bella,)  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Arno,  in  a 
delightful  valley.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  world,  and 
is  noted  for  its  antique  appearance,  and  the  solidity  and  beauty  of  its 
palaces,  churches,  and  other  public  edifices.  Population,  100,000.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city  are  many  villas  and  country  houses,  noied  for  their 
histoiical  associations.  Vallombrosa,  Prato,  Pistnja,  Pescia,  Volt.erra,  and 
Signa,  are  places  of  some  consideration,  within  a  short  distance  of  Florence. 
Volterra  is  noted  for  its  salt  works,  and  Slgna  may  be  considered  as  the 
centre  of  the  straw-hat  manufactures,  a  handicraft  which  forms  not  only  a 
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chief  employment  to  the  Tuscans,  but  which  also  furnishes  an  article  of 
commerce  to  every  other  country.  ^ 

Pisa  an  ancient  but  now  decayed  city,  the  capital  of  a  sovereign  republic 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  great  rival  of  Genoa,  is  situated  on  the  nght 
bank  of  the  Arno,  near  its  mouth.  With  the  exception  of  its  literary  insti- 
tutions and  numerous  antiquities,  Pisa  has  no  modern  attractions.  Popula- 
tion  20  000.     Some  valuable  marbies  are  quarried  in  tlie  neighborhood. 

Leghorn,  (Livorno,)  a  fine  modern  city,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  one  of  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  Europe,  an  advantage 
that  it  owes  to  its  being  a  free  port,  where  the  productions  of  all  countries  can 
be  landed  and  re-shipped  without  restriction.  One  of  its  quarters  is  called 
New  Venice  from  its  being  intersected  by  a  number  of  canals,  by  means  of 
which  goods  are  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  warehouses.  The  harbor  is 
entirely  artificial,  and  is  formed  and  defended  by  a  great  mole  or  bulwark, 
and  by  strong  military  works ;  and  outside  is  the  road,  formed  by  sand- 
banks surrounding  the  island  of  Meloria,  on  which  the  light-house  is  built. 
The  city  is  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about  80,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  one-fourth  are  Jews.  The  great  square  is  spacious,  and  the 
Duomo  or  Cathedral,  is  a  noble  building.  Leghorn  m  the  I5th  century  was 
only  an  inconsiderable  port,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  that  its  liberality  to  the  Jews,  and  other  strangers,  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  modern  prosperity,  and  accomplished  the  transfer  of  Tuscan  com- 
merce to  its  port.  Its  ship-building  is  extensive,  and  vessels  of  war  of  60 
guns  have  been  built  in  its  slips.  .     .     ,  . 

Arezzo,  Cortona,  Siena,  Grossetto,  &c.  are  the  other  principal  towns  of 
Tuscany. 


THE    DUCHY    OF    LUCCA. 

This  small  state  now  belongs  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  having  been 
transferred  in  1847,  in  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  1815.  It  is  a  small 
maritime  district,  between  the  north-west  of  Tuscany  and  the  southern  borders 
of  Modena,  and  was  formed  into  a  separate  state  in  1815,  out  of  the  territory 
of  the  late  Republic  of  Lucca.  „■    .  j 

Lucca,  the  capital,  on  the  Serchio,  in  the  centre  of  a  plain  cultivated 
like  a  garden  has  25,000  inhabitants.  The  fortifications  have  been  razed 
and  converted  into  fine  promenades;  and  a  magnificent  aqueduct  supplies 
the  city  with  water.  Lucca  has  a  university  and  several  other  scientihc 
and  literary  establishments.  The  environs  abound  with  elegant  villas. 
ViAREGGio  is  a  seaport  town,  with  considerable  coasting  trade,and  a  popula- 
tion of  5,000.  Camaiorb,  on  the  sea-coast;  Borgo-a-Mazzano,  on  the 
Serchio  and  Corsena  on  the  Lima,  pre  other  principal  places.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Corsena  are  situated  the  "Baths  of  Lucca,"  which  are  much 
frequented  both  by  natives  and  strangers. 

Tuscany  is  the  Etruria  of  the  ancients.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
280  B.  C.  After  the  fall  of  that  empire  it  successively  belonged  to  the 
Goths  and  Lombards,  by  the  last  of  which  it  was  erected  into  a  duchy. 
Charlemagne  conquered  Tuscany,  but  under  his  feeble  successors  its 
princes  made  the  country  independent.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
Tuscany  was  partitioned  among  the  famous  republics  of  Florence,  Pisa, 
and  Siena;    but  these  were  re-united  in   1531  into  one  duchy,  under  Alex 
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mained  until  its  extinction  in  1737,  when 
e  of  Austria.  In  1801,  Napoleon  erected 
it  into  the  Kingdom  of  Etruria,  in  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Parma ;  but  in 
J808  it  was  incorporated  into  the  French  Empire,  and  subdivided  into  the 
<lepartments  of  Arno,  Mediterranean,  and  Ombrone.  Since  1S14  it  has 
reverted  to  Austria,  and  is  now  governed  by  one  of  the  Archdukes.  Lueca 
was  purchased  in  1847  ;  but  whether  it  is  annexed  to  Tuscany,  or  remains  a 
distinct  sovereignty  only  governed  by  the  Grand  Duke,  we  cannot  learn. 
The  Ex-Duke  of  Lucca  succeeded  to  Parma,  on  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa 
in  1848. 


THE    STATES    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

These  Stales,  which  constitute  the  temporal  dominions  of  the  Bishops 
of  Rome,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  Central  Italy,  extending  along  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  from  the  Po  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Naples;  and  are 
hounded  on  the  west  by  Modena  and  Tuscany,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  260  miles ;  the 
breadth  is  very  various. 

The  States  of  the  Church  compose  a  mountainous  country ;  the  Appe- 
siines,  which  here  attain  their  greatest  height,  give  off  many  lateral 
branches,  and  the  few  level  spots  which  do  exist  are  interrupted  frequently 
by  the  vanguards  of  the  central  chain  of  hills.  The  plain,  between  the  Po, 
the  Appenines,  and  the  Adriatic,  resembles  the  plain  of  Lombardy ;  and 
the  "  Gampagna  di  Roma"  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  Maremma.  It  ex- 
hibits an  undulating  surface,  but  is  almost  destitute  of  trees;  and  along 
the  coast  jjestilentia!  swamps,  frequently  overflown  by  the  sea,  occur ;  while 
the  volcanic  soil,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  sends  forth  unwhole- 
some vapors.  The  Mediterranean,  which  receives  the  Tiber,  the  Fiora, 
the  Palidora,  and  the  Amiseno,  washes  the  coast  from  Montalto  to  Terra- 
cina,  and  the  Adriatic,  the  reservoir  of  the  Po,  the  Mentone,  the  Savio, 
the  Uso,  &c.,  from  the  Po  to  Tronto.  The  only  good  harbors  in  the  whoJe 
extent  are  those  of  Civita  Veechia  and  Ancona.  There  are  several  navi- 
gable canals,  of  which  those  of  Bologna,  Cento,  and  Imola,  are  the  most 
remarkable;  and  lakes,  abounding  in  fish,  are  found  in  several  directions. 
The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  natural  heat  of  the  region  is  tempered  by  the 
breezes  from  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  the  Siricco  and  the  pestilential  exhala- 
tions of  the  river  bottoms  and  swamps  prove  destructive  to  life,  while  the 
volcanic  tiature  of  the  country  tends  to  the  same  results. 

Agriculture  is  here  in  as  bad  a  state  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  The 
lands  are  held  by  large  proprietors,  and  divided  infinitely  into  small  farms, 
which  disinclines  the  actual  possessors  from  making  those  improvements  a 
more  liberal  system  would  encourage  them  to  undertake.  The  productions, 
natural  and  agricultural,  are  those  peculiar  to  Central  Italy.  The  fisheries, 
which  would  produce  a  sufliciency,  are  neglected,  and  about  one  million 
and  a  half  scudi  in  value  of  this  important  article  is  annually  imported,  to 
supply  the  demand  for  the  160  fast  days  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Bees  are 
extensively  kept,  and  honey  is  exported ;  but  still  there  is  not  sufficient  wax 
produced  to  supply  the  consumption  in  the  form  of  wax  candles,  used  in 
the  churches.     The  climate  is  very  favorable  for  the  silk-worm,  and  the 
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The  Catholic  Church  is  established  here  in  its  greatest  splendor.  At 
the  head  of  the  church  stands  the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals ;  and 
besides  there  are  ia  the  States  six  archbishops  and  72  bishops !  Convents,  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  Index  Espurgatorius,  are  here  in  their  element,  and  the 
different  religious  orders  are  immensely  rich.  The  nniversitiea,  which  for- 
merly counted  ten,  have  been.reduced  to  three,  viz. ;  those  of  Rome,  Bologna, 
and  Perugia.  The  Propaganda  has  done  much  to  advance  the  knowledge 
of  oriental  languigea  ;  but  the  countervailing  influences  of  the  censorship 
have  retarded  all  intellectual  progress,  and  limited  to  a  sectary  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country.  Schools  exist  in  every  part,  but  still  few  nations  ex- 
hibit so  meagre  an  education  as  the  Italians. 

The  g  vernment  is  an  elective  monarchy,  and,  formerly,  the  Pope,  who  is 
n  n  lly  head  of  the  state  and  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  exercised, 
ex  I  ly,  both  the  legislative  and  executive  powers.     In  1847,  Pius  IX. 

a  t  d  part  of  his  temporal  powers  to  his  people,  and  called  together,  in 
p      u  n  e  of  a  constitution  he  granted,  their  representatives.     This,  at  the 

n  considered  a  most  liberal  grant.     But  tbia  first  glow  of  liberty 

w  too  exhilarating,  and  demands  for  progression  now  poured  in  from  the 
people.  There  was  no  retreat  for  the  holy  father — he  was  hurried  on  by 
the  stream,  and  daily  relaxed  his  authority,  until  at  length  his  temporal  at- 
tributes were  all  gone,  and  the  Pope,  like  an  inconsiderate  spendthrift,  cast 
on  the  cold  charities  of  the  world.  It  was  "  too  late" — the  people  had  re- 
nounced him,  and  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  had  become  the  "  pandemo- 
nium of  republicanism."  At  this  juncture  the  Pope  fled,  and  found  refuge 
at  Gaeta,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  All  this  occurred  in  less  than  twelve 
months.  The  result  is  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  The  Pope  may  be  re- 
stored, but  his  authority  as  a  temporal  prince  is  fast  waning,  and  must,  in 
the  natural  course  of  an  expanding  political  regeneration,  soon  be  among 
the  absurdities  thfit  were.  His  ecclesiastical  powers  are  firmly  throned  on 
the  "  Rock  of  Ages ;"  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  are  located  in  Rome  or  in  the  moon ;  they  will  ever  be  respected  by 
tliB  Catholic  world.    The  Roman  States  are  now  in  the  bauds  of  the  rev&- 
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and  all  law  and  order  in  the  utmost  dishabille.  Tinder  these  cir- 
;s,  any  account  of  the  forms  or  usages  of  the  government  would 
ind  those  given  to-day  would  be  obsolete  to-morrow. 


i  of  the  Pope  were  formerly  large,  in  comparison  to  the 
Then  the  tithes  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  swelled  his  ex- 
le  average  annual  receipts  are  now  ujider  $15,000,000,  and  it 
It  IS  seldom  that  the  disbursements  have  not  exceeded  this  revenue ;  and 
the  excess  is  yearly  swelling  the  amountof  the  national  debt.  AH  attempts 
to  place  the  financial  system  on  a  proper  footing  have  hitherto  failed.  Of 
the  abnte-named  amount,  says  R-aumer,  {Italt/,  JI.)  "  the  support  of  the 
army  engrosses  20,  and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  25,  or,  according  to 
others,  not  less  than  38  per  cent.  Into  this  dilemma  the  government  has 
been  brought  chiefly  by  its  solicitude  to  restore  the  ecclesiaiticai  and  mo- 
nastic system  of  former  tiraei  in  its  fullest  extent  and  to  compensate  all 
loss.es  auatamed  during  the  French  occupation  Recourse  is  had  to 
expensive  loans  which  scarcely  alleviate  the  pressure  ior  the  moment; 
s  ot  embarrassment  remains  unabated,  and  leems  hkelj  to 


lead  It  last  ti 


e  dissolut 


of  the  state  ' 


The  dominion-,  of  the  Churih  are  diiided  into  21  province's  of  which 
that  ol  Rome  is  stjied  a  commari,a ,  that  of  Loretto  a  "  commissa- 
riato  and  those  ot  Bologna  1  errata  Ravenm  Forli  Urbino  Pesaro, 
and  Velletri  legizioni  because  thpy  are  governed  by  leg«es  The 
delegation  of  Benevonto  and  the  Territory  of  Ponte  Corio  are  entirely 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  dominions  being  situiled  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  Ponte  Corvo  forms  part  ol  the  province  of 
Frozmone  The  n^mes  ot  the  provinces  and  their  area  population  &.c., 
are  stated  in  the  annexed  table 


Lore TO 

AcCOBi 

Ubbino  e 


fiOOOO 

Velletn 

10  000 

n't  000 

FroBinone 

2  000 

26  000 

Benevento 

aiooo 

Civita  VecGhia 

7  000 

IIB  000 

Viterbo 

13  000 

S6  000 

Ometo 

SOOO 

63  000 

Rieti 

12  000 

123  000 

Spolelo 

7  000 

203  000 

Peiagia 

30  000 

38OO0 

Catnenno 

7  OOO 

a>8  ooo 

Maoarata 

13  000 

Tulal 17,318.. 


Roma,  (Rome,)  the  capital  of  these  states,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  partly  on  a  plain,  and  partly  on  low  hills,  with  their  intervening  val- 
leys, about  16  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  between  50  and  60 

•  The  Pope  has  since  been  restored  by  a  French,  Anstrian,  and  Spanish  ii 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  city  is  divided  by  the  Tiber  into  two 
unequal  parts,  the  larger  of  which,  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank,  is  Rome, 
properly  so  called ;  the  smaller  portion,  on  the  right  bank,  is  named  the 
Leonine  city  and  Trastevere,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  rude  and  uncivilized 
population.  The  whole  city  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  about  IS  miles 
in  circuit ;  but  only  a  part  of  the  inclosed  area  is  occupied  by  the  modern 
city,  which  is  mostly  biiiit  upon  a  plain,  {the  ancient  Camptts  Marlins,} 
lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  the  north  of  the  seyen  hills,  which 
formed  the  site  of  ancient  Rome.  Four  of  the  hills  are  now  almost  entirely 
deserted,  or  are  occupied  by  gardens,  vineyards,  scattered  buildings,  and 
ruins.  The  streets,  though  generally  spacious,  are  often  winding  and  ill- 
kept.  Of  the  numerous  public  buildings  with  which  Rome  is  filled,  the 
364  churches  claim  our  attention.  Seven  of  these  are  styled  basilieis,  or 
cathedrals,  namely :  San  Pietro  in  Vaticano,  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano, 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  San  Paolo fuori  U  mura,  San  Lorenzo,  San  Se- 
bastiono,  and  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere.  San  Pietro,  (St.  Peter's,) 
stands  on  a  gentle  acclivity  in  the  Leonine  city,  in  the  north-western  corner 
of  Rome,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  the  nave  being  607  feet 
long,  and  the  transept  444.  The  east  front  is  396  feet  wide,  and  160  feet 
high ;  the  pillars  which  compose  it  are  each  SS  feet  in  height,  and  8}  in 
diameter.  The  height  of  the  dome,  from  the  pavement  of  the  church  to 
the  top  of  the  cross  which  surmounts  if,  is  448  feet.  In  front  of  the 
church  is  a  fine  piazza,  consisting  of  a  double  circular  colonnade,  with  an 
Egyptian  obelisk  in  the  centre,  aud  forming  altogether  an  architectural  dis- 
play which  is  very  much  admired.  St.  Peter's  occupies  the  site  of  Nero's 
circus,  and  the  spot  where  St.  Peter  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom. The  present  church  was  erected  instead  of  the  more  ancient  one, 
between  the  years  1506  and  1780,  having  occupied  in  building  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half,  under  thirty-five  Popes,  and  cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty  mil- 
lions sterling,  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  (St.  John  Lateran,)  is  the 
proper  church  of  the  Pope  himself,  who  is  its  official  minister,  and  on  that 
account  ranks  above  all  other  priests  in  the  Catholic  world ;  it  is  here  also 
that  the  Popes  are  crowned.  The  church,  or  some  part  of  it  at  least,  is  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  It  contains  the  famous  chapel  of 
the  Corsini,  reckoned  the  finest  in  the  world,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  so 
much  as  ^400,000.  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  {St.  Mary  the  Great,)  is  no- 
ted for  the  fine  colonnades  and  unbroken  entablatures  which  divide  the 
nave  from  the  aisles,  for  mosaics  of  the  fifth  century,  and  for  the  chapels 
of  Sixtiis  V.  and  Paul  V.  San  Paolo  fuori  k  mura,  (St.  Paul  without  the 
wall,)  is  situated  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  south  of  the  city,  on  the  spot  where 
the  Apostle  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  been  beheaded.  It  was  a  very  ancient 
structure,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1824,  and  is  now  in  the  course  of 
being  rebuilt.  It  is,  however,  in  a  very  unhealthy  situation,  and  but  little 
frequented.  The  only  other  church  which  deserves  particuiar  notice  is 
Santa  Maria  ad  Martires,  or,  the  Rotunda,  a  large  circular  building,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  rising  130  feet  above  the  pavement,  and  terminating 
with  an  open  window  in  the  centre,  by  which  the  church  is  lighted.  The 
entrance  is  formed  by  a  magnificent  portico  of  sixteen  granite  Corinthian 
columns,  each  of  which  is  39  feet  high,  and  its  shafl  of  a  single  stone. 
According  to  an  inscription  on  the  entablature  of  the  portico,  the  building 
seems  to  have  been  erected  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  the  favorite  minister  of 
Augustus;  but  whether  for  a  Pantheon,  {a  temple  of  the  gods,)  or  merely 
as  an  entrance  hall  to  his  baths,  is  uncertain.     It  is  now,  however,  dedica- 
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ted  to  St.  Mary,  and  all  the  saints,  who  have    supplanted  the  deities  of 
Pagan  Rome. 

Nest  to  the  churches,  the  palaces  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
These  are  very  numerous,  and  are  generally  very  fine  buildings  ;  but  sixty 
of  them  are  such  large  and  ornamental  structures  as  might  suffice  for  sove- 
reign princes,  rather  than  for  provincial  nobles.  Our  space  permits  us  to 
notice  only  those  belonging  to  the  Pope.  The  Vatican,  the  winter  palace 
of  the  Pope,  stands  on  the  Vatican  hill,  close  by  St.  Peter's,  with  wiiich  it 
forms  a  very  inharmonious  architectural  composition.  It  is  a  very  large 
heavy  building,  said  to  contain  4,433  halls,  chambers,  or  galleries,  and  22 
courts ;  but  the  apartments  are  irregularly  arranged,  and  the  whole  pile  is 
characterized  by  a  want  of  unity  of  design,  it  contains  the  Pio-Ciemen- 
tine  and  the  Chiatamotiti  Museums,  both  filled  with  the  masterpieces  of  an- 
cient and  modern  art :  among  which  are  particularly  distinguished  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  and  the  Antihous;  galleries  and  halls 
painted  by  Raffaelle ;  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  contains  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, by  Michael  Angelo ;  the  Vatican  Library,  contained  in  two  galleries, 
aa  remarkable  for  their  vast  extent  as  for  their  ornaments,  and  embracing 
an  immense  collection  of  primed  books,  with  perhaps  the  richest  collection 
in  Europe  of  rare  manuscripts,  and  numerous  pictures  and  other  works  of 
art.  The  Quirinal,  another  superb  palace,  on  the  duirinal  hill,  is  the 
Pope's  summer  residence  ;  the  garden  attached  to  it  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
circuit,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  It  is  also  named  the  palace  of 
Monte-Cavallo,  from  two  ancient  colossal  figures  of  horses  placed  there. 
The  Campidoglio  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capitol,  and  contains  the 
palaces  of  the  senator  or  chief  magistrate,  and  of  the  conservators  or  mu- 
nicipal magistrates  of  Rome,  a  rich  museum  of  antiquities,  and  an  ancient 
equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  the  Emperor  Marciia  Aurelius. 

Rome  also  contains  a  great  number  of  scientific  and  literary  establish- 
ments, at  the  head  of  which  may  be  placed  the  Universita  Romana  della 
Sapienza,  one  of  the  oldest  universities  in  Europe.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
Roman  College,  which  may  be  considered  aa  another  university,  to  which 
is  annexed  a  fine  library,  and  collections  of  antiquities,  natural  history, 
models  of  machines,  &o.  The  other  principal  seminaries  are : — the  Col- 
legia de  Propaganda ^de,  where  natives  of  India,  Abyssinia  Syria  Arme- 
nia, Greece,  China,  and  other  foreign  countries,  are  in  tructed  by  profes- 
sors, for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  their  benicrhted  country- 
men :  the  Seminario  Romano ;  the  Collegio  Nazareno ;  the  English  Irish, 
Scottish,  and  seventeen  other  national  colleges,  for  students  from  different 
countries ;  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution ;  the  Ripa-grande  institution, 
where  2,000  children  are  taught  useful  arts  and  trades  ;  the  Roman  Acade- 
my of  St.  Luke,  where  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  perspective,  anato- 
my, history,  mythology,  and  costumes,  are  taught  by  ten  professors,  &c. 
Besides  the  walls  which  inclose  the  site  of  ancient  Rome,  there  are  many 
other  remains  of  the  splendid  buildings  which  adorned  the  "  eternal  city  ;" 
but  of  these  we  can  do  Httle  more  than  mention  the  names.  The  largest 
and  most  imposing  is  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  or  Colosseum,  (Coliseum,) 
a  very  large  oval  structure,  formed  externally  of  three  tiers  of  arches  and 
half  columns  of  different  orders,  surmounted  by  a  range  of  Corinthian 
pilasters  without  openings.  It  is  said  to  have  been  capable,  when  entire, 
of  containing  100, UOO  spectators.  Half  the  building  has  been  destroyed, 
but  the  remainder  is  considered  as  a  very  grand  and  imposing  structure. 
The  three  triumphal  arches  of  Titus,  Severus,  and  Constantine ;  the  two 
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ornamental  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus;  the  jElian  bridge,  i 
led  St.  Angelo's;  ten  Egyptian  obelisks;  the  pyramid  of  Cams  ( 
and  tlie  torob  of  Cecilia  Matella,  are  still  very  entire,  and  are  am^ 
finest  specimens  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  Most  of  the  other  i 
are  merely  fragments,  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  or  great  sewer,  said  to  nave 
been  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins;  the  Circus  of  Caracalla; 
three  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  ;  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus, 
built  by  Augustus;  tiie  Baths  of  Titus,  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian;  the 
Temple  of  I'eace,  and  several  others;  and  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus. 
The  Jftf/es  Hadriani,  or  Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  consisted  originally 
of  a  large  building,  ornamented  externally  with  three  tiers  or  ranges  of' 
colonnades,  forming  so  many  superb  galleries,  decorated  with  statues  and 
sculptures,  and  surmounted  by  a  golden  pine-apple ;  iiut  all  these  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  naked  body  of  the  structure  now  forms  the  keep  or  cen- 
tral tower  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  the  treasures  and  records  of 
the  Court  of  Rome  are  preserved.  It  serves  occasionally  as  a  state  prison, 
and  communicates  by  a  subterranean  gallery  with  the  Vatican  Palace. 
The  magnificent  Palace  of  the  Ciesars,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  has  entirely 
disappeared,  its  site  being  covered  by  gardens ;  the  Capitol  Is  occupied  by 
modern  buildings,  and  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  is 
said  to  be  now  covered  by  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Ara  Cceli.  Of 
all  the  stupendous  aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome  the  rums  of  the  Martian  and 
the  Glaudian  only  remain  :  the  former  of  which  conveyed  the  water  thirty- 
five,  the  latter,  sixty  miles.  Rome,  however,  is  stdl  most  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water,  brought  into  it  by  several  Popes  and  di'.tributed  by  means 
of  fountains,  in  every  part  of  the  city,  some  ol  which  are  very  o  '-' 


Rome  is  divided  into  54  parishes  ;  inhabited  in  1S4(>  by  33  98^  fami- 
lies, numbering  170,199  souls.  The  population,  in  1800,  amounted  to 
153,000 ;  in  1813,  it  had  fallen  to  1 17,882 ;  but  by  1S36  it  had  agdiu  in- 
creased to  157,368,  and  is  now  as  above  stated  The  Jews,  Turks  and 
other  heretics,  number  about  10,000 ;  and  the  religionists  consist  ol  41 
bishops,  1,533  priests  of  various  guages,  2,845  monks,  and  1,473  nuns. 
The  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  about  eight  males  to  seven  females.  It  is 
the  boast  of  the  Romans  that  in  no  other  city  is  so  large  a  sum  devoted  to 
public  charity  in  proportion  to  the  population  ;  but  of  the  great  number  of 
benevolent  establishments  and  institutions,  many  are  of  doubtful,  and  even 
pernicious  tendency  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  liberality  with  which  the  charity 
is  distributed,  nowhere  is  there  more  mendicity,  want,  and  misery.  Besides 
numerous  foundling  hospitals,  there  are  thirteen  societies  for  giving  dowries 
to  young  women  on  their  marriage,  and  gifts  on  becoming  nuns ;  and,  of 
1,400  women  annually  married,  1,000  receive  dowries  from  the  public 
purse.  There  are  twenty-two  establishments  for  the  diseased,  the  insane, 
and  the  convalescent,  which,  as  a  whole,  can  accommodate  4,000  patients. 
Rome  is  one  of  the  greatest  receptacles  for  abandoned  children,  which  are 
brought  from  distant  regions,  and  even  from  Naples.  Above  3,800  chil- 
dren are  annually  received  by  the  seven  foundling  hospitals.  The  Protest- 
ant inhabitants  ol  Rome  are  now  allowed  to  have  a  chapel  for  worship,  and 
to  bury  their  dead  in  a  piece  of  open  ground  beside  the  Pyramid  of  Caius 
Cestius,  The  Campagna  di  Roma,  or  country  around  Rome,  is  for  many 
miles  completely  desolate,  and  a  prey  to  malaria,  which  sometimes  even 
pervades  the  seven  hills,  and  penetralea  into  the  streets  of  the  city. 

OsTiA,  at  the  mouth  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Tiber,  16  miles  from 
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Rome,  formerly  the  flourishing  port  of  that  city,  is  now  almost  entirely 
abandoned  on  account  of  malaria ;  '^  and  of  all  Ihe  wretched  places  on  the 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Ostia,  in  its  present  state,  is  one  of  the  most 
melancholy."  At  the  mouth  of  the  other  branch  of  the  river  is  Fiumicino, 
adjoining  the  remains  of  the  port  and  docks  constructed  by  the  Emperors 
Claudius  and  Trajan.  It  contains  a  tower,  surmounted  by  a  light-house. 
Benevento,  130  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Rome,  and  32  N.  E.  of  Naples,  an 
archiepiscopal  city,  with  18,000  inhabitants,  occupies  a  fine  situation,  but 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty  ;  and  its  public  buildings  neither  grand  nor 
elegant.  It  contains,  however,  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch,  erected  A.  D. 
113,  m  honor  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  still  in  good  preservation  ;  and 
other  Roman  remains.  The  province  of  Benevento  is  entirely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Roman  States,  and,  during  the  French  ascendancy, 
was  formed  into  a  principality  in  favor  of  the  celebrated  Talleyrand  ;  and 
also  PoNTo  CoRvo,  another  separate  territory,  belonging  to  the  Pope,  in 
favor  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  lately  king  of  Sweden. 

CrviTA  Vecchia,  a  small  episcopal  seaport  town,  with  7,000  inhabitants, 
is  a  free  port,  has  a  naval  arsenal,  and  considerable  trade;  40  miles  north- 
west of  Rome.  Corneto,  10  miles  north  of  Civita  Vecchia,  is  noted  for 
the  great  number  of  Etruscan  antiquities  found  in  its  neighborhood.  Simi 
lar  antiquities  have  also  been  found  at  Piano  di  Voce,  (or  Vulce  )  Ponte 
Bodio,  Montalto,  Canino,  and  at  Civita  Turchina,  the  site  of  ancient  Tar- 
quinii.  Lobeto,  a  consideraUe  town,  with  8,000  inhabitants,  stands  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  124  miies  north  north-east  of  Rome  Its  cele- 
brated church  of  Our  Lady  is  superstitiously  believed  to  contain  the  Santa 
Cam,  or  house  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  and  which 
was  transported  by  angels  to  this  place  1  It  attracts,  of  course,  gredt  crowds 
of  pilgrims,  and  once  contained  a  large  and  valuable  treasury,  the  greater 
part  of  which  has  been  converted  by  its  guardians  to  other  than  pious  uses. 
AwcoNA,  an  episcopal  city,  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  slopes 
of  two  hills,  which  rise  from  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  132  miles  north 
north-east  of  Rome,  is  a  busy  commercial  town,  with  a  citadel,  a  fine  quay, 
and  a  harbor  formed  by  a  pier  2,000  feet  in  length,  100  in  breadth,  and  65 
above  the  water,  and  having  at  its  extremity  a  light-house  with  a  revolving 
light.  Population,  24,000,  many  of  whom  are  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Moslems. 
Its  manufactures  consist  principally  of  wax,  tallow,  silk  hats,  and  paper. 
The  harbor  is  well-adapted  for  building  and  repairing  ships ;  and,  being  a 
free  port,  is  frequented  by  traders  of  all  nations.  Ravenna,  an  archiepis- 
copal city,  between  the  Montone  and  the  Ronco,  175  miles  north  of  Rome, 
adjoins  some  large  marshes,  which  render  the  air  unwholesome.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  historical  celebrity,  but  is  now  very  much  decayed,  and  eon- 
tains  only  about  16,000  inhabitants. 

BoLooNA,  a  large  archiepiscopal  city,  with  an  industrious  commercial 
population,  is  situated  on  a  canal,  between  the  Reno  and  the  Savena,  in 
the  midst  of  a  fine  countty  covered  with  elegant  houses  and  villages.  It  is 
a  well-built  town,  adorned  with  a  number  of  fine  buildings,  and  has  always 
been  distinguished  for  its  important  literary  and  scientific  institutions  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  the  university,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe  ; 
the  botanic  garden ;  the  institute,  a  magnificent  establishment,  with  rich 
collections  of  books,  and  objects  of  chemical,  anatomical,  and  physical 
science,  &c.     Population,  71,000. 

Ferrara,  a  large  and  fortified  archiepiscopal  city,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Po,  and  a  canal,  which  connects  that  river  with  the  Maestro.     ' 
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■sity,  a  public  library,  a  large,  strong,  and  regular  citadel,  and 
24,000  inhabitants.  The  city  occupies  an  unwholesome  situation,  in  a  flat 
marshy  country,  30  feet  lower  than  the  surface  level  of  the  Po,  which  is 
prevented  by  dykes  from  overflowing  it. 

Rome  was  the  nucleus  of  that  great  empire  which  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  ancient  world,  and  the  present  dominions  of  the  Pope  were  held  by 
the  successors  of  the  Cssars  until  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire. 
One  Romulus  was  the  first  monarch  of  Rome,  and  another  Romulus  the 
last ;  the  first  began  his  reign  750  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
latter  w^s  driven  out  by  Odoacer,  chief  of  the  Heruli,  in  476  after  Christ. 
The  popes  did  not  acquire  temporal  power  until  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century. 

When  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  had  conquered  the  Goths  and 
their  allies  in  SS2,  the  central  part  of  Italy  was  treated  like  a  conquered 
province  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  governed  by  an  officer  who  had  the  title 
of  Exarch,  and  held  his  court  at  Ravenna.  Aistolph,  king  of  the  Langobards, 
conquered  Ravenna  and  the  whole  of  the  Exarchate ;  but  was  forced  by 
king  Pepin,  in  755,  to  relinquish  it  to  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome.  This 
donation  was  renewed  by  Charlemagne  in  774.  The  policy  of  the  popes  in 
favoring  the  Normans  in  Lower  Italy,  procured  them  the  protection  of  these 
warriors,  and  under  Gregory  VII.  in  1075,  the  power  of  the  popes  reached 
its  greatest  height.  The  crusades  in  1096  favored  the  plans  of  the  Romaa 
see,  of  which  the  power  was  also  increased  by  the  inheritance  of  the  territory 
of  the  Countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany.  To  oppose  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen 
in  Italy,  the  Pope  called  the  House  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
1265.  Internal  convulsions  excited  by  the  boundless  ambition  of  the  popes 
and  their  vicious  lives,  forced  them  to  transfer  their  court  from  Rome  to 
Avignon,  where  it  remained  from  1360  to  1378.  Avignon  had  been  bought 
by  Clement  VI.  from  Joanna,  Q,ueen  of  Naples  and  Countess  of  Provence. 
The  popes  while  at  Avignon  being  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  kings 
of  France  were  scarcely  recognised  hy  the  Romans  and  Germans  ;  but  in 
!S78  the  papal  see  was  again  re-established  in  Rome.  The  greatest  Pope 
of  the  16th  century  was  Leo  X.,  who  was  elected  in  1513.  Julius  IL 
acquired  Bologna  in  1513,  and  Ancona  in  1532.  Ravenna  was  taken  from 
the  Venetians  ;  Ferrara,  in  1598,  from  Modena ;  andthelastDuke  of  Urbino 
left  his  States  in  1626  to  the  Pope.  The  temporal  and  spiritual  power  of 
the  popes  had  now  reached  its  highest  pitch,  and  began  to  decline  gradually. 
Sextus  V.  by  his  politic  administration  retarded  for  a  while  the  decay  of  the 
power  of  the  popedom  ;  but  the  prodigality  and  the  follies  of  his  successors 
produced  new  evils,  and  fresh  civil  dissentions.  Clement  XIV.,  a  wise  and 
liberal  man,  in  1773  abolished  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1783  Naples 
freed  itself  from  the  feudal  obligations  it  has  hitherto  held  towards  the  Pope ; 
and  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  checked  the  influence  and  power  of  the  priests 
in  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  victories  of  the  French  in  Italy  forced  the 
Pope  to  yield,  in  the  peace  of  Tolentino,  Avignon  to  France,  and  Romagna, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  A  movement  in  Rome 
against  the  French  in  1797,  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  taking  of  that  city  by 
the  French  troops,  and  the  leading  away  of  Pius  VI.  as  a  prisoner  to  France 
Pius  VII.  was  enabled  by  the  Austrians  to  resume  possession  of  Rome  on 
jbe  14th  of  March,  1800.  By  the  concordat  made  with  the  consul  Bona- 
parte in  1801,  the  Pope  again  lost  part  of  his  worldly  power.  In  1807  new 
disputes  with  France  arose,  in  consequence  of  which  Ancona,  Urbino 
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Macerata,  and  Caraerino  were  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  oF  Italy ;  and 
in  (809  the  whole  papal  dominions  were  seized,  and  partly  incorporated 
with  FraDce.  A  revenue  of  2,000,000  of  francs  were  assigned  to  the  Pope 
who  was  compelled  to  take  up  his  residence  in  France,  until  the  events  of 
1814  allowed  his  holiness  to  resume  possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 
la  1848  the  spirit  of  revoiation  sprung  up  among  the  Romans,  in  common 
with  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  a  man  of  good  intentions, 
but  wholly  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  tumults  of  such  a  period,  gave  way  to 
the  popular  clamor.  He  had  previously  granted  a  constitution  to  his  states ; 
but  he  had  granted  too  much  to  admit  of  a  retrogade  motion,  and  too  little 
to  satisfy  the  republican  spirit  which  animated  the  people.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  hia  pMsessions  and  leave  his 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.     ^''- '  ■  ■-•     .         •■    ■ 


that  the  final  overthrow  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  of  Rome  may 
already  have  been  encompassed. 


THE    REPUBLIC    OP    SAN    MARINO. 

The  territory  of  this  small  state,  enclosed  o  all  des  by  tl  e  legation  of 
Urbino,  in  the  Papal  states,  consists  of  a  craggy  m  nta  n  about  2°200  feet 
high,  and  some  adjacent  hillocks,  with  one  to  v  a  i  o  vUages.  It  is 
remarkable  on  two  accounts  :  it  is  a  republic  surrou  ded  by  tl  e  worst  forms 
of  despotism,  and  it  is  the  smallest  as  well  as  tl  e  moat  a  cieut  state  in 
Europe.     Area  21  square  miles.     Population  "  500 

The  legislative  powers  of  government  are  vested  in  a  council  of  60  mem- 
bers, elected  for  life,  and  taken  in  equal  numbers  from  the  nobles,  citizens, 
and  agriculturists ;  and  in  a  senate,  or  tribunal  of  appeal,  consisting  of  13 
members.  'I'he  executive  is  entrusted  to  two  "  Capitani  reggenti,"  chosen 
every  six  mouths  by  the  inhabitants  at  large — they  preside  in  the  council  of 
sixty.  Justice  is  administered  by  a  "  Commissario."  Every  family  is 
obliged  to  furnish  to  the  army  an  individual  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
amounting  in  all  to  800  or  900  men ;  but  only  about  40  soldiers  are  ordinarily 
kept  on  duty.  The  state  supports  a  hospital,  and  foui  superior  and  two 
elementary  schools. 

SiN  Marino,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  above 
mentioned.  Population,  5,500.  It  is  accessible  by  only  one  road,  and  is 
irregularly  built.  It  has  a  principal  square,  in  which  is  the  town  hall;  five 
churches,  in  one  of  which  are  the  tomb  and  statue  of  San  Marino,  the 
founder  of  the  town ;  four  convents,  and  three  castles  Its  inhabitajits  are 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  village  of  Borgo,  at  which  many  of 
the  wealthy  Marinos  reside. 

The  town  of  San  Marino  grew  up  round  a  hermitage  formed  here  by 
Marinus,  or  Marino,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  afterwards  enrolled  in  Ihe 
calendar  as  a  saint,  in  the  fifth  century.  The  people  have  since  maintained 
their  independence,  but,  perhaps,  more  in  consequence  of  the  insignificancy 
of  their  territory  than  from  any  native  pre-eminence  in  wisdom  or  valor. 
It  has  been  several  times  captured  by  different  adventurers,  but  the  popes 
have  always  seen  fit  to  restore  it  to  its  owners  and  its  ancient  pri vile cres. 
In  1796  Napoleon  offered  to  increase  the  territory  of  the  republic;  but  this 
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being  wisely  declined,  he  presented  them  with  four  pieces  of  cannon.     It  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  Pope. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TWO  SICILIES. 

The  Kingdom  of  Naplea,  or  the  Two  Sicilies,  consists  of  the  continental 
territory  of  Naples  and  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  continental  portion  is 
bounded  by  the  Papal  dominions  on  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  and  on  all  the  other 
Bides  by  the  ocean,  being  separated  from  Sicily  by  the  Strait  of  Messina. 
From  the  Tronto  to  Ciipe  l.eiico  is  230  miles,  but  to  Cape  Spartivento  it 
measures  ;i60  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  120  miles,  in  many  places  80, 
and  io  some  only  25  and  20  miles.  The  superficies  is  ;Jl,407  square  miles. 
The  two  great  divisions  of  the  kingdom  are  distinguished  as  the  "  Domini 
al  di  qua  del  Faro"  (Naples,)  and  the  "Domini  al  di  la  del  Faro"  (Sicily.) 


The  Kingdom  of  Naples  lies  under  the  mildest  sky  of  Europe — occupies 
the  most  happy  situation — and  lias  the  richest  and  most  fertile  soil.  The 
Appenines,  in  the  north-west,  run  into  Naples  as  far  as  the  district  of 
Rapollo,  where  the  ridges  divide  into  two  branches,  the  one  directing  to 
and  terminating  at  Cape  Leuco,  and  the  other  to  Cape  Spartivento.  From 
the  main  ridge  side  branches  diverge  in  several  directions,  partly  connected 
with  the  principal  chain,  and  partly  forming  separate  groups;  among  the 
former  are  the  chains  of  Sorento  and  Ceiiide — among  the  latter  the  rtioiin- 
taiiis  of  Gargavo,  in  Puglia,  which  cover  a  surface  of  600  geogrnphicaJ 
square  miles,  the  Monte  Barbaro,  and  Mount  Vesuvius  near  Naples,  and 
the  Vollure  in  Puglia.  The  geology  of  these  are  not  well  known,  but  their 
basis  is  generally  granite  and  calcareous  rock  ;  the  latter  is  predominant  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Naples.  The  Volcano  (Vesuvius,)  rises  in  a  pyra- 
midal  form  from  the  large  plain  which  runs  from  Capua  to  its  foot,  and  ia 
separated  by  deep  valleys  from  the  mountains  Ottajnno  and  Sommii,  which 
seem  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  same  mass.  On  the  summit  is  a 
large  plain,  in  the  midst  of  which  lies  the  crater,  from  which  rises  a  con- 
tinual smoke,  and  which  often  bursts  out  into  dreadful  eruptions.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  eruptions  were  those  of  A.  D,  79,  by  which  Her- 
culunum  and  Pompeii  were  destroyed,  of  A.  D.  203,472.512, 6S5, 933, 1036, 

;onsiderably 
Indeed  its 
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Tl  g    fi     nt  plain  of  Capua  lies  over 

d  f      I   y        t  e  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil. 

Ipl  II  d  g  oitoes,  in  this  volcanic  region, 

h    h  f                  1  considerable  gulfs.     All  the 

h    App  wl     h         almost  through  the  middle  of 

q  ly  b       It  courses.     The  principal  are 

V  1  u  IS               d  the  Crati.      There  are  no 

f      1      p  p           f       Ration.      Lakes  are  numerous, 

f           d      1 1  1      Lago  di  Cellano  or  Fucino, 

b       15  m  1     1     J,,    nd  9  broad,  and  which  receives 
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d,,..  ™.ii  ,i,.„,  i„  ,,„  „  ,i,iu,  „„,,    ^^^^^  _^_^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

l.ra„l«l'.s  infel  ,h.  pl.U.J.!,X  "'"'''"■     ^'P'"'  "'P'"".  "'' 

The  101.1  pop»l,ii„„  of  N.ple,  amoonls  „  6,123,000.    Tho  oooolo  h.vo 

w  Ih  ■  fe„  .fc^Vr  J,  r '^:*""«  kdns  tl»l  iho  fin.  are  sati.fied 

:?ti.::,''o'Swt',r,abr  '^'■"'"^'■•■"'  »8''4'"r  it'dS: 

oune  io.,er  classes  is  miserable,  but  picturesque  r  t  principally  consists  of 
.brown  cloak  thrown  „,er  the  shoulders  in  gr.celul  &«"  'xh  °  bthe, 
classes  dress  m  the  French  fashion.  The  Arniiuts,  who  lire  in  CalXia 
Basilicata,  and  some  other  province.,  are  .  fine  raci  rf  „„  Their  1,^ 
gnage  is  the  modern  Greek,  with  .  mixture  of  Latin,  Ita&n    Freucl     "i 

^recaMcT-;'  "'T'"'.',  "'";"""'  ""• 'I"  I""-"-  The"  iciest, 
are  called  Calojeri,  and  are  allowed  to  marry. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  b,  nine-tenth,  of  the  neoole 
but  cou.iderah^  loler.tmn  is  allowed  to  secederi  No  inouisilion  wSrivS 
established  in  Naples,  .and  no  bull  of  the  Pone  c.n  he  publisl  ed  "ithoniS 

Has  he  title  of  Beatissimo  Padre."  There  are  in  the  kiuffdcm  27  fito 
secular  priests,  B,45,5  monks,  and  8,155  nuns:  total  i„  hoi,  o?de"44m 
or  one  to  every  140  of  the  population.  '  "      "  "^•'' 

I...  ,.t'^J"^'^T.'i^^  ''""  ^^^  in  a  most  miserable  state   throuuhout  the 

kingdom  There  are  no  school.  f„,  the  lower  classes,  and  the  few  .choolS 
ttat  do  eM.t  arem  the  hands  of  .„  ignorant  clergy  The  Vni'or'itrof 
Naples  I.  a  re.pectable  establishment  having  a  lari-e  librari.  .nd  ' 

riT.™  on^'S  T  ""I-  K-«4'  -  ■'"  '-^^^^^^^^^^^  "    'k' 

i«ied  are  on  theology,  antiquities,  and  the  fine  arts.     There  are  no  new» 

papei,  worth  reading,  all  being  pnblisbed  under  the  strictest  cen.orship 
The  government  is  an  hereditary  monarch,,  and  at  the  present  Ume  in 
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the  hands  of  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family.  The  monarchy  in  respect  of 
the  continental  portiion  was  formerly  quite  unlimited,  while  Sicily  had  a 
parliament  of  Us  own.  In  1821,  however,  a  "  consulta"  was  established 
for  each  :  that  for  the  continental  portion  consisting  of  16  members,  and 
that  of  Sicily  of  8  members,  appointed  by  the  king  from  lists  of  candidates 
presented  by  the  intendancies,  and  presided  over  by  a  vice-president,  also 
appointed  by  the  king.  The  two  assemblies  frequently  met  in  one,  termed 
the  "  consuha  generale,"  in  which  a  state  minister  sat  as  pre'iident  In 
!837  those  "  consulta  "  were  permanently  amalgamated  into  one  pirliament, 
which  sits  at  Naples.  This  body,  however,  has  very  limited  powers,  and 
must  of  necessity  be  subservient  to  the  appointing  power.  The  king  is 
morever  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  nine  ministers,  and  a  privy  council  compo&ed 
principally  of  nobles. 

Each  province  is  governed  by  an  "  intendante ;"  at.  the  head  of  every 
"  circondario"  is  a  "  sub-in  tend  ante,"  and  in  every  commune  a  syndic  or 
mayor.  These  officers  have  only  executive  powers.  Each  of  the  divisions 
has  also  a  council,  variously  appointed,  but  these  bodies  can  only  deliberate 
on  such  subjects  as  are  presented  to  their  consideration. 

Justice  is  administered  by  a  supreme  court  of  cassation,  in  the  capital ; 
high  civil  courts  at  Naples,  Aquilla,  &c. ;  civil  and  criminal  courts  in 
the  provincial  capitals,  by  a  judge  "  d'instruzione"  in  esch  district,  and 
by  a  "  consiliatore"  in  each  commune.  Judges  usually  hold  their  appoint- 
ments for  three  years.  Trials  ace  public ;  and  the  code  of  laws,  as  well  as 
the  forms,  established  by  the  French,  have  been  generally  adopted,  except, 
th        'al    by  j    y        y  t      kn  wn 

Th  n     d        b  bl        h      s  of  vegetation  tnroughout  this  country. 

Th  d     1  p    d      d  and  exported,  turn  the  balance  of  cora- 

n  pi      ly       1  f  N  pi  s,     Agriculture,  however,  is  carried  on 

in  1dm  h     peasants  are  poor,  and  the  soil  is  the 

ppyfg        idld  In  they  pay  rent,  mostly  in  kind.     The 

p  1  lly        I  d  n  and  vegetables,  reserving  their  wheat 

f         p  Tl     N     p  1  do  not  understand  the  cultivation  of  the 

5  n      n         b  I  h  f  Vesuvius  are  good,  and  the  oil  of  Puglia, 

th       h     f  1        f  L  d  Genoa,  is  an  article  of  great  demand. 

Silk  IS  extensively  produced,  and  the  wool  is  of  good  quality.  The  fisheries 
are  important.  The  country  does  not  seem  to  be  rich  in  metals ;  while 
iron  is  produced  in  small  quantities  only.  Sulphur  and  alum  form  the 
great  staples  of  the  kingdom.  Marble,  alabaster,  lava,  puzzolane,  and  salt, 
are  also  wrought. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  consequence.  Commerce  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants,  who  import  what  the  country  wants,  and 
export  what  it  produlies.  Though  there  are  several  excellent  harbors,  and 
the  country  is  most  favorably  situated,  the  natives  confine  themselves  to  the 
coasting  trade.  The  articles  of  export  are  corn,  wine,  oil,  silk,  sulphur, 
fish,  salt,  &c.  The  commerce  of  the  interior  is  facilitated  by  fairs  and 
markets ;  but  the  roads  throughout  the  kingdom  are  miserable,  and  must 
prove  disadvantageous  to  commercial  intercourse. 
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Tl:e  kingdom  is  divided  into  15  intendancies,  as  stated  in  the  following 
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Napoli,  {Nai'Les,)  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  Europe,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  a  beautiful  bay,  opening 
to  the  west,  in  N.  lat.  40^  50',  and  E.  long.  14^  22' ;  about  laO  S.  E.  of 
Rome.  Nothing  can  he  more  beautiful  than  Naples  when  viewed  from  the 
bay,  rising  as  it  does  from  the  sea  on  an  aphitheatric  slope,  crowned  with 
the  sombre  castle  of  San  Elmo.  The  city  is  9  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  about  350,000  inhabitants ;  but  though  the  buildings  are  lofty  and 
solid,  and  some  of  the  streets  wide  and  straight,  yet,  relatively  to  its  extent 
and  importance,  it  contains  few  edifices  which  can  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  other  gteat  cities  of  Italy.  Its  churches,  overloaded  in  the  interior 
with  gilding,  pictures,  and  other  ornaments,  are  little  remarkable  for  their 
dimensions  or  architecture  ;  and  nearly  ihe  same  may  be  said  of  the 
palaces  and  other  public  edifices.  The  royal  palace,  the  king's  ordinarv 
residence,  is,  however,  remarkable  for  ils  vast  extent,  the  architecture  at  its 
front,  its  magnificent  stairs,  and  the  beauty  and  richness  of  its  rooms.  There 
is  another  royal  palace  on  the  Capo  di  Monte,  overlooking  the  city;  and  a 
third,  named  di  Chiatamone,  remarkable  for  its  delightful  situation  and  its 
hanging  garden.  The  other  principal  buildings  worthy  of  notice  are  :  The 
large  edifice  of  the  Studii  PuWici,  or  University  ;  the  Royd  Museo  Bor- 
bonico,  now  enriched  with  antiquities,  and  a  collection  of  paintings,  in  a 
building  originally  erected  for  the  Studii,  which  were  transferred  to  the 
Convent  of  Qesu  Vecchio,  in  1790 ;  the  Reclusorio,  or  poor's  house ;  the 
hospital  for  incurables,  and  that  of  the  Annunziata,  to  which  is  annexed  a 
well-endowed  foundling  hospital ;  the  arsenal ;  the  archbishop's  palace ;  the 
theatre  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the  finest,  in  respect  of  its  architecture,  of  the  ten 
which  the  city  possesses;  the  Vicario,  or  Castel  Capuano,  an  old  palace, 
now  occupied  by  the  courts  of  justice ;  the  Theatre  of  San  Carlo,  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world  ;  and  the  palace  of  the  royal  ministers,  or  of 
the  Finances,  finished  in  1S26,  and  remarkable  for  its  architecture  and  great 
size.  Among  the  numerous  churches,  the  only  one  worthy  of  particular 
notice  is  the  new  cathedral  or  church  of  San  Gennaro  (Januarius),  the 
patron  saint  of  Naples,  whose  head,  and  two  small  vessels  filled  with  his 
blood,  arepreserved  in  a  chapel  called  El  Tesoro.  The  blood  of  the  saint  is 
Tot.  II.  25 
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publiclv  exhibited  three  times  a-year,  in  May,  September,  aad  December,  on 
which  occasions  it  melts  in  its  vase ;  if  the  fusion  take  place  quickly,  the  joy 
of  the  people  is  great ;  but  if  there  be  any  unexpected  delay,  their  tears, 
prayers,  and  cries  are  excessive,  as  the  absence  of  the  miracle  is  supposed 
lo  announce  some  dreadful  impending  calamity !  The  principal  scientific 
and  literary  establishments  are:  The  University;  the  lyceum  delSalvatore; 
the  school  of  paleography,  attached  to  the  general  archives  of  the  kingdom; 
the  school  of  painting  and  sculpture  ;  the  establishment  for  unrolling  and 
decyphering  the  MSS.  found  at  HercuUnieuiii ;  the  military  college ;  the 
military  school ;  the  marine  academy  ;  the  veterinary  school ;  the  two  great 
schools  for  girls,  Maracoii  and  San  Marcellino ;  the  two  colleges  for  music, 
that  for  males  at  San  Pietto  a  Majolla,  and  that  for  girls  at  the  Concordia ; 
the  royal  poor's  house,  where  6000  children  are  taught  arts  and  trades,  at 
the  cost  of  8100,000  a-year  to  the  government;  the  chairs  of  clinical  sur- 
gery, midwifery,  opthalmologie,  and  surgery,  attached  to  the  public  hos- 
pitals ;  the  botanic  garden ;  two  observatories ;  the  topographical  board ; 
fodr  public  libraries,  among  which  is  the  Borbonica,  one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe  ;  the  cabinets  of  mineralogy,  natural  history,  physics,  and  chemistry ; 
the  royal  museum  of  antiquities;  the  Borbonic  academy,  divided  into  the  three 
branches  of  antiquities,  sciences,  and  fine  arts,  to  the  support  of  which  the 
king  assigns  an  annual  revenue  of  $  120,000 ;  the  institute  of  encouragement ; 
and  the  societies  Pontaniana  and  Sebezia.  The  fortifications  of  the  city 
are  of  little  military  importance ;  they  consist  of  five  forts  or  castles,  the 
principal  of  which  are — that  of  8an  Elmo,  on  a  hill  behind  the  city,  which  it 
completely  commands ;  the  Casteilo  del'Ovo,  (egg  or  oval  castle,)  built  on  a 
rock  in  the  sea,  and  the  Casteilo  Nuovo,  (new  castle,)  which  contains  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  several  other  curious  objects.  The  harbor  is  artificial, 
being  formed  by  a  great  mole,  which  is  continually  crowded  with  people, 
and  contains  a  light-house  and  a  fine  well.  In  a  hill,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  are  the  catacombs,  which  served  as  burial  places  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  and  which  are  said  to  be  more  extensive  than  those  of 
Rome  and  Syracuse.  At  the  south-west  corner  of  the  city  is  the  tuffa  hill 
of  Posilipo,  through  which  the  public  road  is  carried  by  a  gallery  or  tunnel, 
I  mile  in  length  ;  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  gallery  is  Virgil's  tomb. 

PuzzuoLi,  a  small  episcopal  city,  with  8000  inhabitants,  stands  on  the 
coasi,  6  miles  W,  of  Naples,  in  a  delightful  situation,  where  were  many 
villas  of  the  ancient  Romans.  It  contains  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
called  the  Colloseo,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Rome,  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  the  nymphs,  and  one  of  Serapis,  which  has  given  rise  to  some  interesting 
speculations  among  geologists.  In  the  neighborhood  are  several  remark- 
able curiosities :  the  Lucrine  Lake,  the  Lake  of  Avernus,  the  Lake  of 
Fusaro,  noted  for  its  excellent  oysters,  the  Dog's  Grotto,  the  Lake  of 
Agnano,  the  Solfataro,  and  the  Monte  Nuovo.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  opposite  to  Puzzuoli,  is  Baia,  a  miserable  place,  almost  deserted,  but 
with  a  safe  harbor,  and  remarkable  in  ancient  times  as  the  summer  retreat 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  of  whose  villas,  temples  and  tombs  it  contains 
numerous  remains.  To  the  north  of  Baia  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Cumfe,  and  the  Sibyl's  Grotto,  a  tunnel  which  petietrates  to  a  great 
depth,  but  is  almost  now  choked  up  with  rubbish;  and  to  the  south  the 
promontory  and  harbor  of  MisBNo,  which  was  the  station  of  the  Roman  fleet 
for  the  protection  of  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Portici,  4 
miles  S.  E.  of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  is  a  small  town  with  a  royal 
palace  and  5000  inhabitants.     Almost  contiguous  to  Portici,  is  Resina,  a 
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!S'  "'X'  "*'■"»  l»k,bit™t,,  on  the  site  of  Hcroal.n.™,  .E„„,„ 
lom,  which  w.,  tamd  nndor  .  ihiok  bed  of  sr.vel,  .t  the  tembl.  erpS 

illr:z"  kVr.!k -'t i'" '""""'"' '» "•»■  f »«"  -■■  a™° 

STATo,  a  lom  Mh  9,000  mhabiUnt.,  on  the  co.,t,  12  mile.  S,  E.  of  Naples 
«t  the  sonthem  base  of  Yesn.io,  is  noted  for  its  great  manufacture  of 
mthtar,  .r«,j^«,d  fo,  it,  vicinilj  to  Pomp,,,,  an  ancient  oil,  which  ,i 
buned,  hie  He-culan.nn,,  in  the  jou-  79,  and  discovered  in  1755  A 
re'Zt'S  f'"'  "f ')■•/»<='•",'  'own  h"  been  cleared,  exhibiting  the 
honses,  bath.,  and  .treets,  which  glra  a  perfect  idea  of  a  Roman  oil. 
inere  are  soiotal  other  towns  round  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  as  Torre  del 
Greco,  on  the  sea  .bore,  with  13,000  inhabilantsi  Somma  wilh  7  000- 
Ottajario,  ,„h  15  OOO  ;  S«,t.  Anaslaai,  with  6,000.  The  neighborhood  oi 
CW  "fX-"','  ."°"%'''r/""r  "";  '•<'"  l>J'li»nameoti„„-». 
on  ft,  siS  f  ■  f-'c  f-""'™"".  .T'".  -l  Sorrento,  .re  three  towns 
OB  the  soulh.eM  coast  of , he  ba,,  opposite  Naples.     Ca.lelamare  is  an  epis- 

;„i,^,  ,  f  •?■»"' .k""'"!  «ily  of  Slabiai,  Horn  which  several  m.nn- 
?„Z  ■  •'"""»"'  '■"•"'-e'  have  been  dug.  Near  it  is  aui.i.ana,  a  small 
Tj'Zlt  '  «»"'°'»™'P''"«  »f '■>■'  ki»g,  and  the  principal  building 
InlJ,  ,  '»yl  -»J.  So„„„„ is  .  small  archiepiscop.l  cit,  with  5,000 
mities  "  '         '""*""'»•  """^  f"  '»  •ncellent  .ilk,  and  for  its  Jnli- 

and  C"."'  '  T "  t"  ';'"'  f '°°°  "'■I'""",  "toopie.  a  hue  .itu.lion, 
and  ha.  a  magnificent  rojal  palace,  and  an  aqueduct  aciom  the  valley  of 
wS -f",''  "«'P«'l.'>f  "■«'  '■nge.  of  arche..  The  water  course'  of 
which  11  form,  a  part,  i.  27  miles  long,  and  is  carried  Ihrongb  Mont  Gar- 
™no  bj  a  remarkable  tunnel  more  than  3,000  feet  long.  hL  i.  al.o  the 
Colon,  of  ban  L.ucio,  founded  I,,  King  Ferdinand  IV;  which  exhibit.,  o^ 
a  .mdl  scde,  a  model  of  all  that  is  neces.ar,  for  the  edncalion  of  the 
people.     Gaita  i.  a  .Irongl,  fortified  episcopal  citj,  with  .  harbor,  one  of 

.1™  , "i  1  on°o  'I  '"l^-  'f  •"""'  '"•''°=  <•'  "'il""!  Hhe  inhibitanl, 
mount  to  U  000  besides  the  garrison.  Pius  IX.  made  this  hi,  cit,  of 
refuge  in  1S48  0»,oa  is  .  fortified  arcbiepi.eopal  cit,,  with  a  citadel  con- 
ade  ed  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  VoltuJjo,  18  miles  N,  of 
iNaples.  In  Its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Campania 
among  which  there  i.  an  amphitheatre. 

Salerno,  an  arcbiepi.eopal  and  commercial  city,  with  11,000  inbabitanls, 
1,  situated  on  the  gulf  to  which  it  give.  it.  name  ;  it  is  noted  for  its  ancient 
.cbool  of  medicine,  and  contain,  ,  l,eeum,  and  the  palace  of  the  Intendant, 
one  ot  the  hnesl  of  the  provincial  government  residence,  in  the  kingdom. 
i,"''!'l''o;»"';  "chiepiscopal  city,  on  the  rock,  coast  west  of  Salerno,  with 
about  3,000  mhabitants,  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  middle  ages  by  it, 
numerous  commeicial  navy,  with  which  its  citizens  traded  to  all  parts  of  the 
then  known  world.  It  was  here  that  a  copy  of  the  Pandect,  wa,  discovered 
in  the  13th  century,  that  the  mariner's  compass  was  invented  or  at  least 
perfected,  and  that  the  order  of  the  Knight,  of  St.  John  of  Ehode.  and 
Malta  originated. 

Rnooio,  an  aicbiepiicopal  cit,,  on  the  Strait,  of  Me.sina,  is  the  capital 
of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  with  a  civil  and  criminal  tribunal,  a  tojal  college  and 
a  considerable  public  library.  It  is  considered  the  wealthiest  provincial 
on,  of  the  continental  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the 
commercial  activit,  of  it,  citizen,.     Population,  17,000.     Qerace  is  a  small 
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episcopal  city,  with  3,000  inhabitants;  in  the  Ticiiiity  of  which  are  tliermal 
springs,  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Locrj,  Scilla,  a  small  place  repre- 
senting the  ancient  Seylk,  so  noted  for  its  danger  to  those  sailing  through 
the  Sfrait  of  Messina. 

At  a  very  early  period  Naples  was  occupied  by  Greek  colonists.  It 
received  from  this  circumstance  the  appellation  of  Magna  Grtecia.  Soon 
after  the  war  with  Fyrrhus  it  was  wholly  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and 
formed  a  most  valuable  portion  of  their  empire.  In  modern  times  it  has 
undergone  many  vicissitudes.  It  was  united  to  Spain  in  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  century,  and  continued,  as  an  appanage  of  that  kingdom, 
governed  by  viceroys,  till  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was  ceded  to  Austria. 
In  1734  it  was  erected  into  an  independent  monarchy,  under  Don  Carlos,  of 
Spain,  who  took  the  name  of  Charles  III.  It  confinued  under  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  until  1798,  when  it  was  overrun  by  the  French,  who  held  it  until 
1815,  when  the  Bourbons  were  again  restored. 

These  circumstances  account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  degraded  character 
of  the  Neapolitans.  Down  to  the  invasion  of  the  French  they  had  groaned 
under  a  succession  of  tyrannical  or  imbecile  rulers;  and  with  such  a 
government,  with  the  feudal  system  in  fuH  vigor,  a  servile  and  ignorant 
nobility,  a  priesthood  always  ready  to  protect  and  absolve  every  scoundrel 
who  had  money  and  power,  it  would  have  been  a  wonder  had  the  people 
not  become  as  worthless  as  corrupt,  and  as  degraded  as  their  rulers.  Had 
the  government  of  the  French  been  continued  for  half  a  century,  the  regen- 
eration of  the  country  might  have  been  effected.  But  Naples  has  again 
became  the  prey  of  dotage  and  imbecility,  and  until  a  new  order  of  things 
shall  be  introduced,  a  vigorous  government  established,  and  the  oppressive 
restrictions  on  foreign  trade,  and  on  the  circulation  of  books  and  papers, 
have  been  abolished,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  any  material  improvement  in 
the  condition  or  character  of  the  people.  Perhaps,  however,  the  events  of 
1848  may  have  enlightened  the  policy  of  his  majesty,  and  shown  him  that 
he  is  powerless  before  an  excited  multitude.  Indeed,  it  is  not  yet  certain, 
that  from  the  wickedness  of  his  government,  the  king  has  not  lost  his 
dominion  over  the  fine  island  of  Sicily, 


This  lovely  island  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  adjoining  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Italy,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow 
Strait  of  Messina,  Its  greatest  length  is  about  190  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  106,  the  superficial  area  being  10,508  square  miles. 

The  island  is  studded  with  mountains  ;  the  principal  range  of  which 
extends  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  north  coast, 
from  the  Strait  of  Messina  to  the  western  point,  with  a  branch  which  starte 
off  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  stretches  to  the  south-east,  terminating 
at  Cape  Passaro.  Among  these  mountains,  and  sometimes  on  their  very 
tops,  are  plains  of  moderate  extent,  some  of  which  are  nearly  1000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  predominating  rocks  are  the  tertiary,  secondary, 
and  volcanic  ;  the  other  formations  being  less  abundant.  Above  these  are 
marls  and  lime-stone,  which  are  again  overlaid  by  a  conglomerate  containing 
shells  of  species  still  existing  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  superincumbent 
deposit  of  bone  breccia.  Above  these  is  a  diluvial  deposit,  of  which  there 
are  two  kinds,  the  oldest  occupying  considerable  heights,  the  newer  covering 
the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.     The  tertiary  rocks,  so  abundant  in  the  island, 
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contain  beds  of  common  salt,  sulphur,  gypsum,  alum,  and  beautifully 
crystallized  sulphate  of  strontites.  On  the  eastern  coast,  from  a  base  of 
eighty  miles  in  circumference,  rises  the  gigantic  volcanic  cone  of  MongibelJo 
(^tna,)  to  the  height  of  10,870  feet.  Etna  has  been  an  active  volcano 
since  the  dawn  of  history  ;  and  its  huge  mass  seems  to  be  entirely  composed 
of  volcanic  matter.  Its  base  exhibits  all  the  fruit  trees  peculiar  to  the  tran- 
sition zone,  rich  corn  fields  intermixed  with  vineyards  and  oHve  groves  and 
orange  trees,  producing  altogether  a  variety  of  foliage,  such,  perhaps,  as 
cannot  he  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Higher  up  is  the  forest  region, 
containing  the  oak,  the  beech,  the  ash,  horse  chesnuts  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  plum  trees ;  and  still  highsf  are  woods  of  birch,  which  are 
scanty  on  the  southern  side  but  very  numerous  on  the  north.  Beyond  the 
birches  every  thing  green  disappears,  and  the  only  shrub  is  the  bivona.  Above 
11    h    e  '      1         g'  n    f  b       1  d  n   lie  midst  of  which  the 

8    phu       n  h  y       ej)  il  height  of  Vesuvius, 

o     h        3000  rh       p        h  b    e  two  miles  in  circum- 

i      n  nd    wh  nqesn  hdd        t  deep,  pouring  forth 

sph        u         p  mhund  m         p      ngs.      The   only   per- 

p    u  u      n   h  d  d  ces     b  ve  the  height  of  9,000 

f  S      y        n  h    n  m  h     m  to  the  north-west  of 

Taormma  present  traces  of  a  gold  mme  said  to  have  been  worked  at  a  very 
remote  period  ;  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  also  mentioned. 
Beds  of  sulphur  occur  abundantly  in  the  blue  tertiary  clay,  from  which 
Europe  has  long  been  supplied  with  that  mineral.  The  blue  clay  also  con- 
lains  beds  of  rock  salt. 

The  climate  of  Sicily  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  Calabria;  its 
BMnimers  are  very  hot,  while,  on  the  contrary,  frost  is  scarcely  known  in 
winter.  The  natural  vegetable  productions,  and  the  objects  of  agricultural 
industry,  are  likewise  nearly  the  same.  The  wheat  of  Sicily  is  reckoned 
the  finest  in  Europe ;  the  vine  is  also  extensively  cultivated,  and  produces 
in  some  places  excellent  wine.  The  sugar  cane,  the  custard  apple,  and  the 
date,  are  cultivated ;  and  the  enclosures  are  surrounded  by  the  American 
aloe,  which  forms  an  impenetrable  fence.  By  the  side  of  the  plane,  the 
poplar,  and  the  willow,  grow  the  cactus  tuna,  or  prickly  fig,  the  orange,  the 
citron,  the  olive,  the  myrtle,  the  laurel,  the  carob  tree,  and  the  pomegranate ; 
while  arbutus  and  tamarisk  abound  upon  the  coast.  Sicily  was  in  ancient' 
times  the  granary  of  Rome,  and  still  possesses  the  same  fertile  soil,  and  the 
same  capability  of  abundant  productiveness ;  but  the  system  of  rural  and 
political  economy  in  the  island  is  such,  that  it  sometimes  does  not  produce 
corn  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  its  own  inhabitants. 

Wild  animals  are  very  scarce,  and  even  sheep  are  almost  unknown  ;  hares 
and  rabbits  are  now  almost  the  only  native  quadrupeds  to  be  met  with  ;  biit, 
to  compensate  this  deficiency,  there  are  vast  flocks  of  water-fowl  in  the 
marshes.  The  AlViean  flamingo  is  not  uncommon  in  the  marshes  of  Syra- 
cuse,  and  the  pelican  is  also  an  occasional  visitor.  The  purple  heron,  the 
night  heron,  the  little  bittern,  the  long-legged  plover,  the  glossy  ibis,  the 
pratincole,  and  several  other  rare  European  species,  are  also  among  the 
■common  migratory  visitors.  Insects  are  numerous ;  and  flights  of  locusts 
have  occasionally  afflicted  the  island.  The  most  destructive  invasion  of 
these  insects  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
when  they  spread  devastation  and  ruin  over  the  island  during  a  period  of 
Jive  years. 

The  Sicilians  partake  of  the  general  character  of  their  Neapolitan  neigh- 
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bots,  profess  the  same  religion,  witli  the  concomitant  characteristics  af 
ignorance  and  superstition,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  ruling  power.  The 
despotic  character  of  the  government,  together  with  the  exorl^tant  feudal 
privileges  of  the  grandees,  have  reduced  the  body  of  the  people  to  the  lowest 
state  of  penury  ;  while  the  want  of  roads,  or  the  badness  of  those  tliat  exist, 
prevents  much  internal  communication,  or  trade.  Sicily,  however,  produces 
some  wines  thai  are  esteemed  by  foreigners;  the  raw  silk  of  the  island  is 
also  fine;  and  these  articles,  with  olive  oil,  fruits,  sulphur,  and  salt,  afford 
materials  for  expoitation.  In  return  she  receiver  manufactured  goods  in 
great  variety,  though  in  small  quantities,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  poverty 
of  the  people,  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  anything  beyond  the  coarsest 
articles  of  furniture  and  clothing. 

Primary  and  secondary  schools  figure  in  every  commune ;  colleges  and 
academies  are  established  in  twenty-one  towns,  and  in  the  two  universities 
of  Palermo  and  Catania,  are  81  professors,  and  about  1,350  students. 
There  are,  besides  Jesuit  schools,  three  episcopal  academies  for  divinity 
students,  and  boarding  schools  at  Palermo  for  the  gentry.  Females  belong- 
ing to  families  of  distinction  are  educated  in  convents;  but  with  all  these 
means,  the  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are,  with  kw  exceptions,, 
remarkably  ignorant.  The  island  contains  three  archbishops  and  ten 
bishops,  with  priests  in  every  commune.  The  church  is  chiefly  maintained 
by  revenues  from  laiidei  estates  but  the  priests  are  paid  by  the  communes. 
There  are  060  monasteriei  belo^glng  to  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  orders ; 
and  the  number  of  mjnks  has  been  stated  to  amount  to  from  12,000  to. 
15,000. 

Agriculture,  pasturage  fishLri'^  the  sulphur  mines,  and  a  few  manufac- 
tures, form  the  principal  oi.i.up'jtions  of  the  people.  The  lands  cliiefly  be- 
long to  the  nobility  but  d^  estates  are  now  divided  by  law  among  the 
children,  instead  of  going  as  formerly,  to  the  eldest  son,  the  princely  m- 
eomes  once  enjoyed  by  some  ot  the  nobles  have  dwindled  away  to  a 
third  or  a  fourth;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  their  e^itates  will  be  frittered 
down  to  very  small  posse-snns  Owinff  to  the  oppressive  amount  of  the 
land-tax,  many  fertile  tracts  remain  uncultnated  Sicily  is  the  only 
European  country  where  we  find  numerous  modern  ruins,  consisting  of 
whole  towns,  which  htve  ceased  to  be  inhabited  ivithm  the  last  century 
Over  the  whole  island  the  art  and  implements  ot  agriculture,  md  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  people,  are  m  the  most  wretched  condition  Indeed  were  it 
not  for  the  ftuit  of  the  Indian  fig  which  grows  wild  and  m  abundance,  the 
agricultural  produce  of  Sicily,  once  the  granary  of  Rome,  would  not  pro- 
bably maintain  two-thirds  of  its  diminished  population.  It  produces,  how- 
ever, good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  &c., 
with  scarcely  more  culture  than  scratching  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
admit  the  seed.  With  few  exceptior>s,  the  horses,  mules  and  asses  are 
small  and  ill  made  ;  the  Tunisian  or  reddish  brown  breed  of  cattle  are  large, 
strong,  finely  formed,  and  hare  generally  long  horns;  the  native  or  black 
breed  are  much  smaller.  There  are  many  large  and  fine  flocks  of  merino 
sheep ;  but  the  native  breed  ia  small  and  yields  coarse  wool.  The  goats 
are  a  tolerably  good  breed,  and  their  hair  is  made  into  cloth.  The  swine 
are  of  a  very  inferior  description.  With  the  exception  of  the  vine,  a  great 
deterioration  sppears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit ;  the 
best  olive  trees  are  those  which  were  planted  many  centuries  ago  by  the 
Saracens.  The  oranges  and  citrons  are  delicious,  and  are  collected  with 
more  than  usual  care.    The  forests  have  nearly  disappeared ;  the  woody 
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region  of  Etna,  and  the  woods  of  Caronia,  on  the  northern  mountains,  con- 
sist chiefly  of  various  kinds  of  large  oak,  elm,  firs,  and  ash.  The  wines  of 
Marsala,  Mazzara,  and  the  adjoining  districts,  are  those  chiefly  exported. 
This  wine  is  produced  from  a  mixture  of  black  and  white  grapes,  to  the 
amount  annually  of  30,000  pipes,  of  which  from  IS  to  20,000  are  exported, 
Sicily  produces  silk  in  small  quantities,  to  the  extent  of  only  about  400,000 
lbs.  a  year ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  manufactured  into  ordinary  silk 
stuffs  at  Catania.  Cotton  is  cultivated  in  smailpatches,  but  very  negligently ; 
and  scarcely  enters  into  the  exports.  Dye  stuffs,  bariila,  honey,  liquorice, 
and  many  other  articles  might  be  eultivaled  to  a  great  and  profitable  extent; 
but  these  are  al!  totally  neglected. 

Sicily  forms  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes  it  is  divided  into  valli  or  intendancies,  districts,  and  com- 
munes, corresponding  to  departments,  arrondissements,  and  communes  in 
France.  There  is  no  country  which  is  so  highly  taxed  ;  nor  is  there  one 
which  derives  less  benefit  from  its  government.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  names,  extent,  population,  &o.,  of  each  of  the  intendancies  ; 

^rca  in  Pep.  f> 

/nlmduMtw.  sg.m.  FapalaHm.        tj- "^  CMefCitits. 

Palehmo l.yar..,.   430,000...,      "  ....Pn-Enwo 130,000 

,  Mkssimi 1,473....  315,000....      "   ....Meadna BS.OOO 

Catakia 1,785 352,000 "   Oatania 40,000 

BiRAQosi 1,320....  241,000....     "  ....Syraonse 14,000 

CiLTAzJisETTA    1,532 170,000 "  Caltanisetta Jfi.OOO 

GrRGENTi 1,621 323,000 "   Git^iiti 1.5,000 

Trapasi 1,047....  173,000.. ..      "   ....Trapani 2.1,000 

Total 10,508,...  1,064,000.-.,    186 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  is  a  large  and  fine  archiepiscopal  city, 
agreably  situated  on  the  northern  coast,  in  a  luxuriantly  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  plain,  named  La  Concad'Oro  {the  golden  shell,)  which  is  enclosed 
on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  opens  on  the  north  to  a  spacious  bay. 
The  bouses  are  all  1  pped  nd  '  ead  of  wndo  s,  have  balconies  with 
glass  doors;  the  st  ee  a  e  II  eiliad  o  nd  almost  all  terminate  at 
two  of  the  principal  1  ough  s  Se  al  hue  public  buildicgs,  seven 
squares,  and  fine  v  alk  he  bes  of  wl  h  s  he  marima,  lying  along  the 
shore,  a  university  and  eealohe  leayes  ablishments,  an  active 
commerce,  and  133  000  hab  an  s  en  le  P  le  mo  to  rank  among  the 
principal  cities  of  En  ope  Ti  e  fS  e  f  S  Rosal  a  attracts  every  year  in 
July  an  immense  crowd  of  people  from  all  parts  ot  the  island,  and  gives  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  trade  of  the  city,  which  is  otherwise  very  considerable. 

Messina,  a  large  and  fine  episcopal  city,  with  an  industrious  and  com- 
mercial population  of  35,000,  possesses  the  finest  harbor  in  the  kingdom, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  and  occupies  a  delightful  situation  on  the 
west  side  of  the  strait  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  city  has  been  rebuilt 
since  1783,  when  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it 
has  a  citadel,  and  is  otherwise  strongly  fortified ;  and  its  environs  are  the 
i  most  densely  inhabited,  and  the  best  cultivated  part  of  the  island.  The 
exports  are  oil,  currants,  raisins,  wine,  almonds,  lemons,  sumach,  and  other 
produce  of  the  island.  Catania,  a  large  archiepiscopal  city,  with  wide  and 
straight  streets,  and  a  good  harbor  on  the  eastern  coast,  stands  at  the  fool 
of  Mount  Etna.  It  has  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes,  but  nevertheless 
still  contains  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  larger  than  the  Colosseum  ai 
Rome,  and  other  Roman  antiquities.     It  contains  a  university,  a  Ijceum,  a 
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public  library,  a  museum,  and  other  literary  establishments.  The  silk  staffb 
of  Catania  ri^-al  the  beat  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  population  amounts  to  about 
40,000.  Bronte  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  celebrated  Lord  Nelson  but 
his  estate,  to  which  the  title  was  attached,  has  been,  since  his  death,  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  eruptions  of  Etna,  at  whose  base  it  Is  situated. 
SiRAGOBA,  (Syracuse,)  a  fortified  episcopal  city  on  the  east  coast,  with  14  000 
inhabitants,  a  large  aatural  harbor,  a  royal  college,  two  seminaries  a  library 
and  a  museum,  stands  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Syracusa,  which  cover 
a  space  of  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  whose  five  magnificent  and 
populous  districts,  the  small  island  of  Ortygia  is  the  only  one  now  Inhabited 
Its  harbor,  formerly  one  of  the  finest  In  the  Mediterranean,  was  long  be^ 
heved  to  be  so  choked  with  sand  as  only  to  admit  chebecks  or  brigantinea 
till  Lord  Nelson  proved  the  contrary,  in  1798,  by  sailing  right  into  it  with 
his  ships  of  war  and  frigates,  and  finding  excellent  anchorage.  The 
celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa,  which  flows  through  the  town  in  a  slream 
4  feet  deep,  has  become  turbid  and  muddy,  and  is  now  used  for  washing 
the  clothes  of  the  citizens.  Agosta,  the  ancient  Augusta,  to  the  north  of 
fr^^^^^'  "  ^  fo"'''ed  city,  in  a  delightful  situation,  with  a  harbor  and 
10,000  inhabitants, 

&IRGBNTI,  an  irregularly  built  city,  on  the  south-west  coast,  is  situated  on 
a  hid,  J  ,1U0  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  shore,  where  it  has  a  harbor 
It  has  some  fortifications,  and  about  15,000  inhabitants.  In  its  neighbor- 
hood, at  Girgenti  Vecchio,  are  the  remains  of  Agrigentum,  consistino-  of 
the  Temple  of  Concord  almost  entire,  the  Temple  of  Juno,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Temples  of  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Diana,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  Escnlapius,  and  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  the  last  of  which  was  never 
finished,  but  was  constructed  with  enormous  columns  120  feet  high  The 
pier  of  the  harbor  of  Girgenti  has  been  built  from  the  ruins  of  these  ma<n!i- 
ficent  temples.  " 

Trapapji,  a  busy  commercial  fortified  town,  with  a  royal  college,  a  tribunal 
of  commerce,  and  24,000  inhabitants,  is  built  on  a  peninsula,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily.  Its  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged  in  fishing  coral, 
part  of  which  is  carved  into  necklaces,  and  exported  even  to  Indi3,°by  way 
of  Alexandria.  The  Trapanese  are  also  expert  carvers  in  ivory,  alabaster, 
mother-of-pearl,  &c.  Marsala,  a  large  seaport  town,  about'SO  miles  S 
by  W.  of  Trapani,  has  a  royal  college,  and  21,000  inhabitants.  lis  harbor 
IS  encumbered  by  sand,  but  its  celebrated  wines  furnish  an  important  article 
of  export.  There  are  here  six  wine  establishments,  four  British  and  two 
Sicilian  ;  three  of  the  British  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  have  from  8  000  to 
30,000  pipes  in  annual  deposit ;  the  fourth  recently  established,  only  requires 
Ume  to  be  equally  extensive.  The  wines  have  only  come  into  repute  since 
1802,  when  they  were  introduced  by  Nelson  for  the  use  of  the  British  fleet. 
Cabtbl  Vbtrano,  28  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Trapani,  with  13,000  inhabitants 
IS  noted  for  its  coral  articles,  its  alabaster  works,  and  particularly  for  its 
vicinity  to  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Selinus,  where  are  still  to  be  seen 
enormous  heaps  of  ruins,  which  the  people  of  the  country  call  the  pilieri  de 
0-iganti  (Giant's  pillars.)  In  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  ruins  resembling  massive 
rocks,  rise  several  gigantic  columns,  of  the  same  style  of  Doric  architecture 
as  those  of  Segesta  and  Girgenti ;  while  many  others  lie  in  confusion  on  the 
ground.  Alcamo  is  an  arc  hi  episcopal  city,  with  a  royal  college,  and  IS  000 
inhabitants,  25  miles  west  of  Palermo.  In  the  neighborhood  is  the  site  of 
the  ancient  ^gesta,  called  also  Egesta,  Acesta,  and  Segesta,  where  is  a 
temple  in  very  good  preservation  ;  but  everything  else  is  reduced  to  a  mass 
ol  shapeless  stones  and  rubbish. 
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Sicily  was  early  colonized  by  the  Greeks ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period 
became  tlie  object  of  contest  between  the  Carthagenians  and  Romans.  It 
was  the  first  and  most  valuable  acquisition  of  the  latter  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  it  was  successively  held  by  the 
Vandals,  the  Goths  and  the  Greek  emperors,  till  827,  when  it  was  overrun 
by  the  Saracens.  In  1072  it  was  taken  by  the  Normans,  who  established 
therein  the  feudal  system,  and  kept  possession  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Suabian  dynasty  in  1194.  In  1265,  Charles  of  Anjou  became  master  of 
Sicily  ;  but  the  massacre  planned  by  John  of  Procida,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  29th  March,  1382,  put  an  end  to  the  sway  of  the 
Augevines.  It  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  was  governed 
by  viceroys  until  1706,  when  a  popular  revolution  annexed  it  to  Austria, 
By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1711,  it  was  ceded  to  Victor  Am  ad  eus  of  Savoy, 
who  in  1720  was  compelled  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  exchange  it  for 
Sardinia.  In  1734  the  Austrians  were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
infant  Don  Carlos  was  crowned  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  During  the  last 
war  it  was  under  4he  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  while  Napoleon 
occupied  the  continental  portion  of  the  kiiigdom,  Palerino  was  the  residence 
of  the  Court.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  1831,  but  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed. Another  popular  rising  occurred  in  1848,  and  the  island  has  since 
been  governed  by  a  revolutionary  government,  and  the  Sicilian  parliament 
has  invited  the  prince  of  Sardinia  to  assume  the  crown  ;  but  it  is  not  yet 
certain  that  the  people  can  retain  their  position,  and  the  prince  is  wisely 
silent  until  assured  of  snccess.  Bat  however  the  present  affair  may  terminate, 
it  is  certain  that  great  alterations  must  take  place  in  the  government,  or  the 
people  will  again  and  again  arise  in  their  majesty  until  they  crush  the  hydra 
that  oppresses  them. 


THE   BRITISH   ISLANDS   OF 

MALTA,  COZO,  AND  COMINO. 

This  group  of  islands  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  between  33° 
45'  and  SG°  6'  north  latitude,  and  14°  9'  and  14°  35'  east  longitude,  about 
63  miles  S.  W.  of  Cape  Passaro  in  Sicily,  and  extends  in  a  line  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  a  length  of  28  miles,  divided  by  two  straits  which  are 
separated  by  Comino,  the  central  island.  Malta,  the  largest,  is  of  an 
irregular  oval  figure,  about  16  miles  in  length  by  8  or  9  in  breadth,  and  ia 
composed  of  calcareous  rocks,  which  slope  hke  an  inclined  plane  from  the 
level  of  the  sea  towards  the  south  and  east,  where  they  attain  the  elevation 
of  nearly  200  yards.  The  surface  is  composed  of  small  valleys,  defiles,  and 
hills,  which  extend  across  the  breadth  of  the  island.  In  most  places  the 
rock  is  entirely  naked,  except  where  the  hand  of  industry  has  placed  over  it 
a  layer  of  travelled  earth,  brought  originally  from  Sicily  and  other  places. 
Gozo,  the  most  northerly,  is  more  elevated  than  Malta,  and  is  entirely 
surrounded  with  perpendicular  rocks,  the  highest  of  which  are  to  the  west 
and  south,  where  they  are  very  steep.  The  surface  is  not  so  uneven  as  that 
of  Malta,  and  is  consequently  more  easily  cultivated  ;  the  pasture  land  is 
good,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  fed  on  it  for  the  use  of  Malta.  The 
grapes  of  Gozo  are  peculiarly  fine,  and  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  Maltese. 
Cotton  and  grain  are  cultivated  with  success  ;  the  air  is  particularly  salu- 
brious, and  the  country  presents  many  agreeable  prospects.  Comino  is  a 
small  island,  two  miles  in  length,  between  Malta  and  Gozo,  and  oartakes 
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most  of  the  character  of  tlie  latter.  The  two  channels  which  it  forms  have 
from  12  to  20  fathoms  water,  and  are  safely  passable  by  the  largest  ships  in 
mid-channel,  in  ivhich,  too,  there  is  good  anchoring  ground  of  fine  aand. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Malta  is  planted  with  cotton.  It  also 
produces  wheat,  barley,  and  a  grain  called  tommon,  which  grows  in  the 
poorer  soils,  sometimes  mixed  with  wheat,  and  sometimes  with  rye.  Both 
Malta  and  Gozo  produce  fruit  of  exquisite  flavour,  with  excellent  roots  and 
very  fine  odoriferous  flowers  ;  cummin,  aniseed,  laricella,  and  a  lichen  which 
grows  on  the  rocks  exposed  to  the  north,  and  is  used  for  dying  an  amaran- 
thine color.  Gardens  are  numerous  in  Malta,  especially  towards  the  east, 
and  are  generally  ornamented  with  orange  and  lemon  trees;  the  greatest 
attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  they  arc  commonly  watered  twice  a-day  from 
cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  trenches  dug  round  about  to  collect  the  rain. 
Bees  are  kept  in  great  numbers ,  the  honey  is  delicious  n  1  m  *  I  y 
liquid.     There  are  numerous  asses  ol  ^  strong  breed      I      h    p  y 

prolific,  and  exceed  12,000  in  number      About  six  or  se    nhu      d 
are  also  maintained,  and  five  or  six  thousind  horses  of  all  k  nd       B      b 
sides  the  food  produced  from  the  sod,  there  are  ae      al  bund    d  b 
emplojed  in  the  fisheries  for  the  daily  supply  of  the  m    k  In  A  g 

and  Septe  nber  a  fish  is  ciught  resembling  the  dolphin   wh    h  II  d 

Malta  the  lampo  ikeag      The  climate  is  delightful ;  th    f  u 
regularly  defined  and  the  ountry  is  remarkably  salubr 

The  Maltese  ire  a  mixed  race,  principally  Italian  nd  A  b  Th 
language  i*  like  them  eUcs,-an  Italiano-Arabic  dialec  n  I!  bl 
natnes  ot  the  opposite  shire  of  Africa;  but  pure  Italian  is  used  by  the 
mercantile  and  higher  classes,  and  English,  which  is  the  language  of  govern- 
ment 1=  generally  understood  in  some  degree  by  the  natives.  The  Maltese 
are  a  rob  i  t  active  and  temperate  people ;  but,  from  want  of  employment, 
are  stiU  very  poor  wasting  their  energies  in  idleness.  Their  condition  has, 
ho  ve  er  been  greatly  improved  since  they  became  British  subjects,  by  the 
opening  up  of  new  sources  of  industry,  and  some  of  them  have  become  the 
best  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  bigoted  Catholics,  and  very 
superstitious  and  fanatical  but  education  is  spreading,  and  will  by  and  by 
modify  their  character  The  population  of  Malta  in  1836  amounted  to 
10b,614,  being  1123  24  95ths  to  the  square  mile  ;  that  of  Gozo  to  16,534, 
being  612  10-27ths  to  the  square  mile.  The  commerce  of  these  islands  is 
considerable,  but  we  have  no  late  statistics.  The  total  value  of-  imports  in 
the  above  year  amounted  to  ^£685,531,  and  of  exports,  ^467,942.  The 
shipping  inwards,  1 ,963  vessels,  with  a  burden  of  199,500  tons ;  outwards, 
2,083  vessels,  burden,  216,267  tons. 

The  capital  of  the  islands  is  Civita  Valetta,  on  the  north-east  const, 
built  upon  a  tongue  of  land  extending  into  a  bay,  so  as  to  form  a  splendid 
harbor  on  each  side,  where  also  the  projecting  points  are  occupied  by  towns 
and  forts;  the  city  itself  and  the  suburbs  being  surrounded  by  impregnable 
fortifications,  parts  of  which  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  streets  of 
Valetta  are  narrow  and  steep ;  but  it  contains  some  splendid  buildings, 
which  still  attest  the  magnificence  and  the  devotion  of  its  former  masters, 
the  Knights  of  Gt.  John,  to  whom  the  island  was  gifted  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  after  they  had  lost  Rhodes,  and  was  possessed  by  them  till  1798, 
when  they  were  dispossessed  by  the  French.  Valetta  surrendered  to  the 
British  in  ISOO,  after  a  two  years'  blockade,  and  was  confirmed  to  Britain 
by  the  peace  of  1815.  The  Civita  VBCcHiA.or  old  town,  is  situated  neatly 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Medina  (i.  e.  the 
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city  ;)  it  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  contains  a  large  cathedral,  besides  several 
other  churches.  It  stands  on  such  high  ground,  that  in  a  clear  day  the  whole 
island,  and  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Africa,  may  be  seen,  both  at  the  distance 
of  about  sixty  miles.  The  catacombs  are  very  extensive,  and  of  great 
celebrity.  The  island  contains  beside,  twenty-two  caaals  or  villages.  Near 
the  western  part  of  the  north  coast  is  the  Calle  de  San  Paulo,  or  haven 
where  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  landed  after  his  shipwreck ;  though  some 
critics  consider  the  island  of  Meleda  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  to  be  that  on 
which  the  Apostle  was  cast.  Gozo  contains  sis  casals  or  villages,  two 
castles,  and  a  fortress  on  a  rock  of  300  yards  in  diameter,  in  the  interior  of 
the  island. 


THE   EMPIRE   OF    TUllKEY. 

(ottoman  empire,) 

The  Ottoman  Empire,  partly  in  South-Eastern  Europe  and  partly  in 
Western  Asia,  comprises  some  of  the  most  celebrated,  best  situated,  and 
naturally  finest  provinces  of  the  continents  to  wliich  they  belong.  The 
limits  of  the  empire  are  not  easily  defined ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  including  several  extensive  countries,  that  are  either  substantially 
or  virtually  independent.  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia,  in  European 
Turkey,  are  governed  by  their  own  princes  or  hospadars,  and  connected 
with  the  Porte  only  by  the  slenderest  ties ;  though,  as  some  of  their  for- 
tresses are  garrisoned  by  Ottoman  troops,  and  as  they  continue  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Porte,  they  may  still,  perhaps,  be  properly  included  within  the 
wide  range  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  Egypt,  however,  and  the  other 
African  territories,  that  formerly  belonged  to  Turkey,  may  now  be  consid- 
ered completely  dismembered ;  and,  but  for  the  interference  of  England 
and  the  other  European  powers,  Syria  and  Palestine  would  have  been  an- 
nexed to  the  dominions  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  Though  the  whole  empire 
is  under  the  same  forms  of  government,  and  no  distinction  made  between 
the  Asiatic  and  European  provinces,  we  must,  in  conformity  with  the  geo- 
graphical arrangements  heretofore  adopted,  confine  our  remarks  in  the 
present  instance  to  the  European  section  alone. 

European  Turkey,  in  its  present  restricted  limits,  exclusive  of  Greece 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  lies  between  39°  and  48°  15'  north  latitude,  and 
between  16°  and  30°  east  longitude.  It  extends,  from  east  to  west,  in  ila 
greatest  length,  about  700  miles,  and  from  north  to  south,  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  about  650  miles,  including  an  area  of  about  183,140  square  miles. 
The  military  frontiers  of  Austria  form  its  northern  outline  ;  on  the  east  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Pruth,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, and  the  Dardanelles  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Archipelago  and  the  nor- 
thern border  of  Greece;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  Straits  of 
Otranto,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia, 

Turkey  is  traversed  by  several  lofty  mountain  ranges,  which  form  and 
enclose  high  valleys  and  table-lands,  leaving  only,  ia  some  places,  a  narrow 
border  of  lowland  along  the  sea-coasts.  Such  is  its  general  character  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  frontier  of  Greece ;  hut  to  the  north  of  that 
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great  rirer,  the  country  sinks  into  a  plain,  whicli  stretches  north-eastward 
to  thft  frontiers  of  Russia  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  includes  the 
Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  mountain  ranges  are 
known  under  tbe  names  of  the  Balkan,  the  greatest  culmination  of  which 
is  less  than  10,000  feet ;  the  Hellenic  range  ;  the  Dinaric  Alps,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  vast  system  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains,  None  are  of  any  great  height,  and  chiefly  form  table- 
lands and  watersheds,  which  direct  the  great  rivers.  The  basin  of  the 
Danube  includes  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  country.  The  other  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Maritza,  the  Drina,  and  the  Morava,  The  Bosphorus, 
one  of  the  most  important  passes  of  Europe,  unites  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
Sea  of  Marmora ;  and  the  Dardanelles  is  a  strait  between  the  latter  and  the 
Archipelago.  The  Turks  have  command  of  both,  and,  consequently,  are 
dominant  in  those  seas.  In  the  Archipelago  are  a  number  of  large  and 
fertile  islands.  Candia,  forming  its  southern  limits,  is  about  160  miles 
long,  and  in  its  greatest  breadth  36  miles,  with  an  area  of  3,200  square 
miles.  It  is  almost  covered  with  rugged  and  barren  mountains,  which  in- 
crease in  elevation  towards  the  west,  where  they  are  snow-capped  even  in  , 
June.  Ida,  the  loftiest  peak,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island  to  7,674  feet. 
The  mountains  abound  with  grottos  and  caverns,  and  are  clothed  with  oak, 
chestnut,  and  pine ;  and  fruit  and  vegetables  of  the  most  delicate  descrip- 
tion grow  spontaneously,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with  aromatic  herbs. 
Animal  life  is  here  prolific,  and  in  great  variety.  The  pastures  are  good, 
and  cattle  abundant.  The  population  consists  of  about  160,000  Greeks 
and  Turks.  The  principal  towns  are  Candia,  Retimo,  Khania,  and 
Splakia. 

The  European  part  of  Turkey  enjoys  a  climate  superior  to  that  of  almost 
every  other  European  region.  The  seasons  succeed  each  other  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  and  the  atmosphere  is  extremely  salubrious  and  friendly 
to  the  human  constitution.  Though  frequently  visited  by  the  plague,  that 
scourge  has  not  its  origin  in  Turkey,  but  owes  its  propagation  and  virulence 
to  the  notions  of  the  people,  who  imagine  that  every  precaution  to  avoid  it  is 
useless,  and  who  consequently  expose  themselves,  without  scruple,  to  infec- 
tion imported  from  the  east. 

If  1  e  climate  of  Turkey  is  agreeable,  the  soil  is  in  no  less  a  degree  fertile 
and  p  od  ctive.  The  most  valuable  of  fruits  grow  spontaneously,  and  the 
c  p  f  grain  are  generally  larger  than  can  be  consumed  at  home.  Agri- 
cul  u  e  1  owever,  is  little  understood,  and  less  practised ;  for  such  is  the 
na  u  e  of  the  government,  that  property  is  insecure,  and  industry  finds  a 
thou  and  obstacles  thrown  in  its  way,  The  only  roads  are  beaten  pathways, 
and  1  e  only  carriages  planks  laid  on  rough  wheels,  drawn  by  buffaloes. 
In  1  e  northern  provinces  the  pastures  are  luxuriant  and  wheat  might  be 
ra  ed  n  any  quantity.  In  the  southern  parts  rice  is  common.  Barley  and 
a  k  d  of  grain  called  deera,  are  likewise  cultivated.  Grapes,  dates,  and 
olives  are  abundant. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Turkey  are  not  different  from  those  of  other 
European  countries.  The  horses,  however,  ai'e  superior  in  breed.  The 
camel  is  common  in  the  southern  provinces.  Few  wild  animals  exist,  but 
in  some  parts  the  jackal  is  common.  Birds  and  fishes  are  numerous,  though 
little  known  to  the  naturalist.  The  Borphorus  swarms  with  myriads  of 
the  finny  tribe,  the  most  ordinary  of  which  are  the  scombri,  a  species  of 
mackerel,  dolphins,  and  anchovies. 
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Copper  and  lead  are  the  chief  mineral  products  of  Turlsey.  Iq  former 
times,  however,  gold  and  silver  are  said  to  have  been  mined,  and  it  is  perhaps 
owing  more  to  the  natural  indolence  of  the  Turks  that  none  is  extracted 
at  the  present  time,  than  to  the  scarcity  of  these  metals. 

The  dominant  people  are  the  Ottoman  Turks,  a  branch  of  the  great 
Toockee  family  of  Central  Asia.  There  are,  however,  various  other  races, 
some  of  them  more  numerous  than  the  Turks.  These  are  the  Roumi  or 
Greeks,  the  Afnauts  or  Albanians,  the  Bulgarians,  and  other  Sclavonians  ; 
the  Wallachians,  Armenians,  Jews,  Gipsejs,  and  Franks.  The  estimates 
formed  by  statists  of  the  population  of  Turkey  are  entirely  conjectural,  and 
difler  widely  in  amount,  We  find  the  following  etatemeiit  of  the  numbers 
of  the  separate  races,  in  the  Weimar  Almanac,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  near 
the  truth  as  can  be  reached  :  Ottoman  Turks,  700,000 ;  Sclavonians  and 
Bulgarians,  6,000,000;  Albanians,  1,600,000;  Wallachians,  600  000- 
Jews,  350,000 ;  Gipseys,  900,000  ;  Armenians,  100,000;  Franks,  50,000  : 
total,  10,680,000  under  the  direct  dominion  of  the  Padishah.  To  this 
number  is  to  be  added  the  population  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  1 ,500,000  ; 
forming  a  grand  total  of  12, 180,000,  for  the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

All  the  Turks,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Albanians,  are  Mdiomedans  ;  the 
Greeks,  Wallachians,  Moldavians,  Servians,  and  Bulgarians,  are  members 
of  the  Greek  Church ;  the  Armenians  adhere  to  the  Greek  Church ;  the 
Franks  belong  to  the  various  religious  sects  of  "  Frankisian,"  (Europe;) 
and  the  Jews  are  followers  of  the  law  of  Moses.  There  are  no  want  of 
schools  in  Turkey,  and  the  desire  for  education  is  general.  To  all  the  im- 
perial mosques  are  attached  "  mudresses,"  where  aspirants  to  legal  or 
sacerdotal  offices  are  instrucled.  Besides  these  there  seems  to  be  a  num- 
ber of  schools  devoted  to  individual  sciences,  as  those  of  medicine,  philoso- 
phy, engineering,  naval  architecture,  &c.  The  subjects  taught,  however, 
are  invariably  perverted  from  their  proper  sphere,  by  that  spirit  of  supersti- 
tion and  religious  bigotry  which  pervades  everything  in  this  country. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  or  despotism,  vested  in  a 
"  Padishah,"  or  Emperor,  of  the  race  of  Othman,  who,  in  virtue  of  a  com- 
pact made  with  the  last  descendant  of  the  Fatemite  Caliphs  of  Egypt,  is 
also  "  Khalif,"  or  Vicar,  of  the  Prophet,  and,  as  such,  head  of  the  Maho- 
medan  religion  ;  but  his  oiRoial  duties  in  that  capacity  are  delegated  to  the 
"  Grand  Mufti,"  or  Sheikh-ul-Islam.  The  Padishah  usually  delegates  his 
authority  in  civil  and  military  affairs  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  as  his  absolute 
lieutenant.  The  principal  ministers  of  state,  according  to  their  rank,  are  : 
1.  The  Skeikh-nl-Islam.  3.  The  Grand  Vizier.  3.  The  two  Kadiaskers, 
of  Roum-ili  and  Anadoli.  4.  The  ministers  of  the  first  class,  namely  :  the 
Minister  of  War  ;  the  Seraskier,  or  Commander-in-Chief  of  Anadoli ;  the 
Capudan  Pasha,  or  High  Admiral ;  the  Minister  of  Commerce  ;  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Guard ;  the  Minister  of  Finance ;  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  the  Chaoushbashi,  or  Executor  of  the  Judgments  of  the  Divan  ; 
the  Hakimbashi  or  Chief  Physician,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  5.  The  ministers  of  the  second  class,  namely :  the  Reis-EiFendi, 
or  Secretary  of  State  ;  the  Treasurer  of  the  Sultan's  income  ;  the  Beilik- 
shi-Effendi,  or  assistant  to  the  Reis-Effendi ;  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  ; 
the  Director  of  the  Wakui^,  or  Charitable  Institutions  ;  the  Interpreter  of 
the  Porte,  and  the  Director  of  the  Customs.  The  Council  of  Ministers  is 
called  the  "  Divan."  This  council  makes  all  laws,  decides  suits,  issues  fir- 
mans, &c.     The  imperial  court  is  usually  styled  the  "  Sublime  Porte,"  a 
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name  derived  from  the  "  Bab-Hiimayon,"  tlie  principal  port  or  gate  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  palace,  from  which  the  imperial  edicts  are  issued. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  empire  is  divided  into  provinces,  called 
"  eyalets,"  the  larger  of  which  are  governed  by  "  Pashas*  of  three  taiis," 
with  the  official  title  of  "vizier;"  and  the  smaller  bj  "Pashas  of  two 
tails,"  with  the  title  of  "  mirimiran."  The  eyalets  are  subdivided  into 
"  livas  or  sandjaks,"  each  of  which  is  under  a  "  Pasha  of  one  tail,"  with 
the  title  of  "  mira-liva  or  sandjak-bey ;"  and  the  cities  and  towns  are  gov- 
erned by  "  Mutselinis."  The  Pasha  is  invested  with  full  powers  of  abso- 
lute government  within  his  province ;  and  has  even  the  power  to  make  war 
or  conclude  peace  on  his  own  account.  The  provinces  have  hitherto  been 
Bold  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  the  successful  Pasha,  of  course,  making  it  his 
business  to  reimburse  his  outlay  by  every  species  of  extortion,  and  the  exercise 
of  his  power  in  the  most  tyrannical  and  reckless  manner  Nor  is  this  system 
of  venality  confined  p  p     n  p       d  y 

department  of  the  g  d  as  d      d  fl 

ence  the  provinces  hb  b  hnd  ndhmp 

has  been  brought  Th  PdhhMh        d 

however,  made  man  ff  m    b  ad  h       u        so 

Abd-ul-Mesjid  has  h  ff  d       d      d  3d  N         he 

1839,  promising  tod  bwnun  u  po- 

vinces  the  benefits    fgoddn  nb  n  wh 

department  are  the         up  p         d         h         b       n  ad  n 

possibility  to  apply    h  dy 

The  revenues  ar  m  pos       h  n  ts  pub- 

lished, we  have  no  m  g  y         a)     un  h  he 

the  imperial  treasu  yA  ppnph  h 

Prophet,  are  subjec  h      d  p  nd  y 

township  is  aeparat        ax  d  p    p  h    d      Th 

are  farmed  out  to  P    h      w      p  p        dm  mp  Id 

rect  taxes  have  also  bnddmnh  n 

and  certain  duties  p  d       p  d 

merchandize.     It  i  d  g  h 

been  in  so  flourishing  d 

the  expenditures. 

.  The  military  power  of  Turkey,  since  the  suppression  of  the  Janissaries 
and  Spahis,  who  were  formerly  the  terror  of  Christian  nations,  has  sadly  de- 
clined. The  cavalry,  however,  still  maintains  its  ancient  reputation  for 
bravery  and  address,  but  its  organization  is  greatly  altered  and  now  based  on 
the  Ftencli model.  The  horses  are  strong  and  active,  and  though  not  large, 
have  more  bone  than  those  of  Arabia,  and  are  admirably  calculated  for  light 
troops.  The  riders  are  armed  with  swords  and  lances,  and  are  generally 
finer  men  than  the  infantry.  The  artillery  are,  however,  the  best  soldiers 
in  the  array,  and  work  their  guns  with  great  dexterity.  No  European 
soldiers  are  better  trained,  equipped,  fed  or  paid,  and  we  may  add,  better 
treated.  The  force  of  the  army,  exclusive  of  reserves,  is  estimated  at 
94,000  infantry  and  artillery,  with  2S,000  regular  and  100,000  irregular 
cavalry.  The  naval  force  of  the  empire  is  stated  at  62  vessels  carrying 
2,636  guns,  in  commission  ;  4  vessels  and  24  guns  building  or  in  ordinary, 
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75  vessels  in  all,  carrying  2,060  guns,  and  manned  by 
26,82(1  men.  One  half  of  this  number,  however,  consists  of  corvettes  and 
small  vessels.  The  fleet  is  manned  by  landsmen  trained  in  the  harbors,  and 
is  commanded  by  officers  equally  ignorant  of  seamanship  and  of  naval  tactics. 
The  Turks  are  not  a  manufacturing  people,  but  their  fertile  territory  and 
genial  climate  enable  them  to  supply  many  of  the  materials  for  foreign 
manufacture  There  are  nevertheless  several  places  distinguished  for  the 
production  of  excellent  manufactured  articles.  The  carpets  of  Anatolia  are 
of  the  most  durable  and  elegant  descriptions,  and  their  finer  fabrics  of  silk 
and  cotton  have  never  been  excelled  in  quality,  beauty  or  durability.  Silk 
stuffs  are  made  at  Constantinople  and  Saloniki ;  the  braziers  and  iron  smiths 
of  Shumla  have  carried  their  art  to  great  perfection  ;  good  steel  is  made  at 
Scutari,  Karatovi,  &c. ;  and  fire-arms  at  Semendria,  Grabora  and  other 
places. 

The  grand  commercial  principle  of  Turkey  is  free  trade  ;  monopolies  are 
prohibited,  and  commerce  only  limited  and  restricted  by  the  extent  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are — horses,  beeves, 
and  swine,  hides,  wool,  wine,  tobacco,  cotton,  currants,  fruits,  oiive  oil, 
wax,  honey,  opium,  silk,  carpets,  morocco,  leather,  metala,  drugs,  &c. ; 
and  the  chief  articles  of  import  are — corn  and  every  sort  of  manufactures 
and  West  India  produce.  The  British  enjoy  a  large  amount  of  the  Turkish 
trade,  and  are  perhaps  more  favored  by  the  government  than  any  other 
nation.  The  principal  ports  are  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  Saloniki,  &c. 
The  means  of  interna!  communication  in  Turkey  are  very  inferior,  and 
few  of  the  roads  admit  of  carriage  travel.  In  European  Turkey  the  common 
beasts  of  burden  are  horses  and  asses,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers 
there  is  an  abundance  of  hostelries  called  "  han  or  khan,"  in  which  every 
comfort  is  found.  The  inland  trade  is  of  course  very  restricted,  and  the 
consumption  of  foreign  goods  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  sea-board 
cities  and  the  Danubian  provinces. 

Turkey  is  usually  divided  by  geographers  into  nine  provinces  or  regions, 
namely,  Roumelia,  including  ancient  Macedonia  and  Thrace  ;  Tiiessaly  ; 
Albania;  Herzegowina;  Bosnia  and  Turkish  Croatia;  Servia;  Bulgaria; 
Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  But  for  administrative  purposes  the  country 
remaining  under  the  direct  dominion  of  the  Padishah  is  divided  into  four 
eyalets,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  livas  or  sandjaks.  The  eyalets 
are  :  I.  That  of  Roum-ili,  comprising  Thessaly,  Albania  and  the  western 
part  of  Roumelia,  divided  into  16  livas;  2.  That  of  Bosnia,  comprising 
Bosnia,  Croatia  and  Herzegowina,  divided  into  five  livas;  3.  That  of 
SiLESTRiA,  comprising  Bulgaria  and  the  eastern  part  of  Roumelia,  divided 
into  five  livas  ;  and  4,  That  of  the  Jez.ivrs  or  Islands,  comprising  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  and  the  Turkish  islands  of  the  Archipelago  with  Cyprus.  The 
tributary  provinces,  now  governed  by  their  ovvn  princes,  will  be  considered 
hereafter. 


!,  (called  by  the  Turks  Stamboul  or  Istamboul,)  the  capital 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is  situated  on  a  hilly  promontory  at  the  southern  en- 
trance of  the  Bosphorus,  in  latitude  41°  1'  N.,  and  longitude  28°  55'  E.  The 
city,  built  on  seven  hills,  and  their  intervening  valleys,  forms  an  irregular 
triangular  shaped  area,  pointing  to  the  east,  having  its  southern  sideivashed 
by  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  ils  north  by  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
which,  extending  five  miies  inland  from  the  Bosphorus,  forma  one  of  the 
finest  iiarbors  in  the  world.     The  west  side  is  formed  by  a  triple  wall, 
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which  stretches  across  from  the  harbor  to  the  sea.  The  total  circuit  of  the 
city  is  between  11  and  13  mt!es.  Within  this  enclosure  the  city  forms  a 
confused  mass  of  narrow,  winding,  steep,  and  dirty  streets,  crowded  with 
numerous  mosques,  which  give  to  the  city,  viewed  from  a  distance,  an 
appearance  of  magnificence,  which  a  neater  inspection  dispels.  The  Serai, 
or  imperial  palace,  commonly  termed  the  Seraglio,  occupies  the  point  of  the 
promontory,  and  consists  of  a  group  of  buildings  of  various  forms  and  dimen- 
sions, in  the  midst  of  numerous  courts  and  gardens,  the  whole  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall.  The  principal  buildings  in  the  city,  however,  are  the 
Mosques,  of  which  there  are  twenty  dignified  with  the  title  of  imperial.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom,  (Ayia  Sophia,)  founded  by 
Constantine,  and  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  the 
sixth  century.  Externally  it  is  a  large  square  building,  crowned  with  cupolas, 
but  inside  it  exhibits  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  In  front  is  an  ancient 
belfry,  and  its  Moslem  masters  have  added  a  beautifnl  minaret  at  each  of 
its  four  corners.  This  mosque  closely  adjoins  the  Serai.  Nearer  the  south 
end  of  the  same  hill  is  the  Ahmedya,  which  is  the  State  Church,  or  Cathe- 
dral of  Constantinople,  and  is  the  one  attended  by  the  Padishah  and  his 
court  Ail  the  rest  of  the  mosques  are  built  after  the  model  of  that  of 
Ayia  Sophia.  The  general  plan  of  all  is  the  same ;  they  contain,  within 
their  outward  enclosure,  a  fore  court,  and  a  garden,  or  place  of  graves, 
forming  a  back  court,  and  between  the  two  is  the  sanctuary  itself.  The 
whole  number  of  these  buildings  is  said  to  be  400,  and  all  are  remarkable 
for  their  elegance,  and  the  richness  of  their  libraries  and  decorations. 
The  bazaars  of  the  city  are  also  one  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics, 
and  the  fountains,  baths,  and  bans,  or  hotels,  are  generally  magnificent, 
and  much  admired  by  strangers.  Water  is  supplied  to  the  city  abundantly 
by  aqueducts,  partly  above  and  partly  under  ground,  from  seven  reservoirs, 
near  Belgrade,  a  village  15  miles  north  of  the  city.  Water  is,  to  the  ori- 
entals, the  symbol  of  the  principle  of  life ;  and  the  words  of  the  Koran, 
"  By  water  everything  lives,"  is  almost  universally  inscribed  on  the  great 
fountains,  some  of  which  form  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  city. 

Outside  the  wails,  and  beyond  the  harbor  and  the  Bosphorus,  are  several 
towns  and  villages,  which  may  be  called  the  suburbs.  Galata,  Pera,  and 
Scutari,  are  the  most  considerable.  Galata  is  the  principal  seat  of  trade, 
the  usual  landing  place  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  contains  the  imperial 
custom-house.  Pera  is  the  head  quarters  of  diplomacy,  and  the  residence  of 
foreign  ambassadors  and  consuls.  It  is  devoid  of  oriental  charar.ter,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  second  rate  Italian  town.  Scutari,  like  Rome  and 
Constantinople,  stands  on  seven  low  hills,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Its  ancient  Greek  name  was  Chrusopolis  (gold-town,)  probably  from  its 
being  the  place  where  the  Persian  tribute  was  collected.  Its  proper  name 
is  "  Uskudar,"  a  Persian  word,  meaning  a  courier.  Scutari  is,  and  has 
been  from  the  remotest  period,  the  post  station  of  Asiatic  couriers,  the  great 
rendezvous  of  caravans,  and  the  place  where  travellers  to  and  from  the  east 
commence  and  terminate  their  journies.  In  the  front  of  the  town  is  the 
Kiskoulasi,  ot  Maiden's  Tower,  built  on  an  insolated  rock  in  the  Bosphorus. 
Constantinople  and  its  suburbs  are  peopled  by  a  motley  group  of  Turks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Franks,  and  natives  of  the  East,  to  each  of  which 
a  separate  district  or  quarter  is  allowed.  The  Turks  generally  occupy 
Stamhoul,  but  within  its  walls  are  also  the  quarters  of  the  G-reeks,  Armenians, 
and  Jews.  The  Armenians  form  the  busiest,  the  most  valuable,  and  most 
respectable  part  of  the  population.     They  are  the  merchants,  bankers,  phy- 
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sicians  and  general  mechaDics.and  men  of  business  of  the  cities      ThP 

a.d  „e  ,o.tl.,ed  in  .e,e,.l  Chri.ti.n  diMrietr  The,  do  So,  he™  J"' 
met  olher  countries  confine  Ihemsel.es  ,o  merc.mile  pnr.uil.  b'ni  a^^ 
much  dcoBd  to  mech.n,c.l  bn,i„.„  in  .11  ia  dep.ttmen,'  The  F,.Z 
form  .  motle,  ,„e„bl.ge,  and  h.il  from  ever,  conntr,  of  Euroo.  .nd 

Prank..  They  number  .boot  20,000.  P.ra.  their  qn.rter,  is  a  pe"fo"JoU 
bed  of  ,„i,,g„e  and  nllain,,  and  neither  London  nor  Pari,  are  ,.  J  to 
produce  such  a  precious  lot  of  scoundrels  and  datin.  ruffian.  The,  .  ' 
to  bo  the  olfsoouring,  of  the  capital,  „f  Europe,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  th^ 
Turks  desptse  the  natton.  of  which  the.,  are  specimens.    Of  th.  tS  ™n 
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scavengers,  and  ex.st  ,n  incredible  numbers,  being  protected  by  la,  Z 
numerous  are  the,,  and  so  nnt.mod,  that  tho,  .ro  blcoming  .  nuisW'  and 

„h,TI',°  ':''°"P'"'»'  f"  0>'  ilsad  ate  not  tho  least  interesting  or  important 
fchi°e  J"the"b'.i°'''°'  •'"'"f"™"  PiM»t.s,uc.n^d  commS" 
„™ll  T  iS'  "''  ""P'  '■"''r  '="  «'enl  »f  Sround.     The 

SSl  'n'l  "'f ''  .'*r  "'""'•  "■"»'»»■  Those  of  th?  Moslem,  ."e 
dtsungn.shed  b,  the  dark  cypresses  with  which  they  are  planted  rdS 
their  turbaned  stone,  of  whit,  marble.      A  cjpre.s  is  alw.Vs  p  °nte"o,.r 

burial  grounds  have  become  vast  forest.,  extending  for  miles  around  the 
Ses  and'how'^H-  .«»"""■!»  .f  ;«'""  *'"  W-n.  these  g|„o„ 

Coiistanlinopio  was  founded  by  >  Greek  colony  about  658  B  C  and 
bore  for  nearly  a  thousand  year,  the  name  of  By'zantium  (BufmiSnT, 
name  derived  from  Buz.s,  or  B,^..,  the  loader  of  the  colony  B,"  Sm 
however  m  ,,.  greatest  extent,  occupies  only  the  two  most  ea.teiy  of  the 
Sum  h  f °  't"n*  \'''  C-'h-Mine  the  Great  founded  "I  By! 
jantium  a  new  oil,,  which  was  destined  to  rival  ancient  Rome,  and  called 
FofeTvo  ■,  •■.»"!»  ™.»a»>"l'im.tely  prevailed  a.  its  design.tii , 
For  eleven  centuries  it  remained  the  capital  of  tho  eastern  portion  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  till  it  was  taken  by  storm  in  1553  by  lb.  Turk,    under 

sors  have  fixed  then  almost  uninterrupted  abode. 

A»BiA»opiE,  (the  Ederneh  of  the  Turks,)  the  fjr.t  Ottoman  capital  in 
Europe,  i.  .iiuated  on  the  bank,  of  the  Tundja,  at  it,  confluooco  with  the 
Maritza.  It  has  now  the  appearance  of  desolation  ;  the  streets  are  covered 
with  gra,s,  and  the  house,  apparently  deserted.  Adrianople  was  built  by 
tiie  *,mperor  Adrian.  It,  population  i,  vaguely  estimated  at  100  000  It 
h.,  few  objects  worth,  of  attention  except  tho  mo.que  of  Selim  II.,  which  is 
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regarded  as  the  most  magiii Scent  temple  of  Islam  in  the  world,  and  the 
Bazaar  of  All  Pasha,  which  presents  a  more  distinguished  appearance  than 
any  of  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople. 

Saloniki  (ancient  Theasalonica,)  the  most  commercial  city  in  European 
Turkey  after  Constantinople,  is  situated  at  the  head  or  northern  extremity  of 
the  fine  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Population,  9tt,000.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  important  towns  in  Turkey,  but  our  space  is  too  limited 
for  ua  to  describe  them.  Philippoli  is  a  large  manufacturing  town,  and 
Sbi.imno  is  celebrated  for  its  fair,  which  is  attended  by  merchants  from 
every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Gallipoli,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles,  on  the  west  side  of  the  straits,  is  a  large  town,  the  capital  of 
the  eyalet  of  Jezayrs,  with  17,000  inhabitants  and  a  great  trade.  It  is  also 
noted  for  excellent  leather.  Karatova  is  noted  for  an  argentiferous  copper 
mine,  and  Nova  Berda  for  the  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Larissa,  on 
the  south  branch  of  the  Saiambria,  is  a  large  town,  noted  for  its  manufac- 
tures, and  as  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  Theasaly.  Due  north  of  Larissa, 
about  30  miles  distant,  is  the  celebrated  Mount  Olympus,  a  giant  mass, 
which  rises  in  two  peaks  named  St.  Stephano  and  St.  Elias,  to  the  height 
of  9,754  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ridges  forming  its  southern 
base  are  separated  from  the  ridges  of  CEta  by  the  vale  of  Temp^,  a  deep 
gorge,  through  which  the  Saiambria  has  forced  its  way  to  the  sea.  Sophia 
(the  Traditza  of  the  Bulgarians,)  is  a  large  town  situated  in  the  midst  of 
high  mountains,  between  Isker  and  Nissava,  on  the  high  road  to  Servia, 
with  celebrated  baths  and  46,000  inhabitants. 


THE     PRINCIPALITY    OF     SERVIA. 

Servia  was  formerly  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  is  now  a 
sovereign  principality,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Padishah,  and 
paying  a  tribute.  It  has  an  area  of  about  12,000  square  miles,  and  380,000 
inhabitants. 

Servia  is  an  inclined  plain,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  mountains. 
In  the  highest  and  moat  northerly  plateau  are  many  miles  of  level  ground; 
but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  furrowed  by  ridges  of  hills,  which  diminish  in 
height  towards  the  north.  The  only  town  of  any  importance  is  Belgrade, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  and  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  latter  river.  It  is  a  large  but  decayed  town,  presenting  a  most  pictu- 
resque appearance  from  the  number  of  its  domes  and  minarets  peering  from 
among  the  dark  cypresses  with  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  town  is 
enclosed  with  half  ruined  walls,  gates  and  towers,  and  has  a  citadel  built  on 
a  bold  promontory,  once  considered  the  bulwark  of  Turkey  on  this  side,  but 
now  completely  neglected  and  falling  to  decay.  It  has  a  Turkish  garrison, 
and  Pasha  dependant  on  the  Vizier  of  Silistria.  The  seat  of  the  Servian 
government  is  sometimes  at  Belgrade,  and  sometimes  at  Kraqojevacz,  73 
miles  to  the  south-east.  Sembndria,  the  former  capital  of  Servlii,  has 
fallen  completely  to  ruin.  There  are  several  other  small  towns,  chiefly 
occupied  as  garrisons  to  defend  the  frontier. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Czerny-Georges,  a  Servian  in 
the  service  of  Austria,  formed  (he  design  of  freeing  his  country  from  the 
Turkish  yoke,  and  raised  an  insurrection  which  continued  for  severa. 
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years,  when  this  leader  was  captured  and  beheaded.  After  his  death  the 
war  continued  ;  and  at  length  the  Turks,  finding  themselves  able  no  loi.er 
to  oppose  i^be  p.lriols,  agreed  to  resign  the  prorinee  to  a  native  governor 
who  should  have  the  management  of  its  internal  policy,  while  the  Padishah 
.hould  sua  control  us  external  relations.  The  conmry,  since  that  period, 
has  improved  with  silent  but  astonishing  rapidity,  and  ha.  alread!  mad,! 
imipenae  progress  m  insiruetion,  administration,  order,  and  industriou. 
activitv. 


activity. 


THE    PRINCIPALITY     OF     WALLACHIA. 

Wallachia  extends  along  the  north  side  of  the  Danube,  and  back  to  the 

Carpathian  mountains.     Ita  greatest  length  is  275  miles,  and  its  greatest 

breadth  130,  with  an  area  of  aboat  30,000  square  miJes,  and  a  populatioQ 

of  950,000  souls. 

This  principality,  until  iateiy,  was  ruled  by  a  governor   with  the  title  of 
Ho  podar    cl  os       f  o       he  Greeks  of  ConstantiuopI  d  d        h 

regal  au  ho     y        e  cho  ce,  however,  was  determined  by  pu    h  Pv 

tie      e    y  of  Bukha  es         181S,  the  Russian  Czar  a  i      ed  h      gh   of 
n  e  fe   ng       ma  e      c  nnected  with  the  religion  of    h    p  opie   and 
ca  es  of  ou    age  comm    ed  by  Turkish  officers  agai         he  Ch       an 
and  by   he      ea  y  of  Ad    anople,  in  1829,  this  power     f  fe    n  e  was 

so  g  ea  y  ended  th  he  principality  is  now  comple  elj  und  1  e  n 
tro  of  he  Cz  an  J  e  e  se  than  a  Russian  province  T  h  P  d  hal 
they  pay  a  sn  a  I  annual  r  b  ite,  and  he  still  appoints  the  Ho  p  da  f  1  fe 
foma    stofnomnee    p  esented  by  the  Boyars  or  nobJ  dp    p      d  of 

cour..e,  at  the  dictation  ot  Russia,     The  government,  he  f    he 

w        p  k  department  is  in  miserable  d       d        h    p    pi 

°         <i  ds^s — tyrants  and  slaves;  and    h  n    y       11 

d  ed  by  a  wretched  popiilatio 

B  f  a  large  town,  with  80,000    nh  b  s  u 

d  Dombroviecza,  in   an  extei  m      1  y  plain 

^    ^         w  ures,  but  a  considerable        de      1 1  e   o  he 

"'    ^  T     BovisT,  formerly  the  capital,  but  now  almost  m 

duced  from  30,000  to  5,000  inhabitants ;  Iglas, 
wn     bove  the  confluence  of  the  Alouta  with  the 
iJ       i)      P  g    town  with  a  well-frequented  fair;  and  several 

others,  as  Braiiow,  Krajova,  Giurgewo,  Waleni,  Kimpuria,  Rimnik,  &,c.; 
the  last  three  noted  for  their  neighboring  salt  mines. 


THE    PRINCIPALITY    OF    MOLDAVIA. 

Moldavia  adjoins  Wallachia,  on  the  north-east,  being  separafed  from  it 
by  the  river  Sereth,  and  its  affluent,  the  Miikov ;  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  the  Pruth,  which  divides  it  from  Bessarabia,  and  on  the 
west  by  Transylvania  and  the  Buckowine,  Its  extreme  length  is  220 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth^  UO,  with  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles. 

The  country  has  undergone  the  same  revolutions  as  Wallachia,  is  gov- 
erned in  a  similar  manner,  and  is  in  an  equally  wretched  state.  (See 
Wallachia.)  ^       '  ^ 
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liasv  the  capital,  is  a  large  town  with  40,000  inliabilants,  situated  on  a 
heiffht  near  the  river  BacWiu.  Gaiacz,  or  GftUtz,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Pruih  and  Sereth  with  the  Danube,  may  be  considered  as  the  port  of 
both  Moldavia  and  Walkchia.  It  is  a  large  wooden-badt  town,  and  con^ 
tains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  chieMy  in 
the  raw  produce  of  the  principalities.  Vessels  of  300  tons  come  up  to  the 
quays. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  HELLAS,  OR  GEEECE. 

Formerly  the  seat  of  civilization,  learning,  and  song    Greece  is  in 

many  respects  one  of  the  most  celebrated  countries  of  the  world.      Its 

ancient  grandeur,  however,  and  its  military  renown,  its  sages  and  heroes, 

its  literature    arts  and  sciences,  the  accounts  of  which  form  tbe  most 

splendid  pages  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  its  proficiency  in  every 

pursuit  that  dignifies  the  human  faculties,  which  has  excited  the  wonder 

and  admiration  of  every  succeding  age  and  country,  have  long  been  engulfed 

in  that  torrent  of  barbarism  which  inundated  Eastern  Europe  m  the  middle 

centuries  and  obliterated  the  very  landmarks  of  its  ancestral  greatness.     No 

j-j       lb  idffd  h  Ihly  contrast  between  its 

^  i  [„  (J  d  G  L  vayed  by  the  Moslem, 

d  h  b       t       d       d  t      h  t  f  t  slavery,  its  spirit  and 

p  pp         d    t    1 1      t        g  d    t       ges  almost  forgotten  in 

tlhtfth        w  tyg  dp     tition  have  necessarily 

I,         Ipt         fhd  dtfth  hfllat  ThermopyliE,  and 

^1j  1  dbtl         bd     d  1      h      k  orld,  and  planted  colo- 

1   p      d         1  th    f     h    t    ff  1     i        Yet  this  Greece,  so 

f  li  d  p    tai    d  by  I  fid  1  1     d  y     d    d :  the  same  fire  which 

J  1  ft  h    oe      !  ntelligence,  the  same 

bl    d  and         1yd  t    1  b    ty  h       b     slept,  and  the  day  has 

^       \  !glp  dtp    pi    he  again  aroused  them- 

1       j        tl         p  Oy       d   1      dy  h    barb  ubushasbeen  d''-""""'' 

„ht  f  ■      ■  ■      ^      "  "-       ■- ■■ 


eturn  of  consciousness 


and  voliuoa.  The  Turk  has  retired  from  the  land  of  Ulysses,  and  once 
more  history  proclaims  the  restoration  of  Greece  to  her  position  as  a  nation. 
The  present  limits  of  Greece,  however,  can  bear  no  comparison  to  its 
ancient  empire.  Formerly  Greece  was  everywhere,  and  tbe  whole  world 
its  tributary  GTeece  of  the  present  day  is  but  a  small  province  of  its  once 
mighty  dominion ;  and  as  yet  the  Ottoman  lords  it  over  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander.  ,  ,      ,     -n    ,  -  u  e 

Independent  Greece  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Albania  and  Thessaly,  on  the  west  by  tbe  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Archipelago.  It  lies  between  36° 
15'  and  39=*  10'  north  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians  of  20°  ■lO'  and 
ae''  30'  east  longitude,  and  comprises  three  distinct  portions,  viz  :  Hellas, 
or  Greece  Proper,  the  Morea,*  and  the  Greek  Islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  superficies  o'f  these  several  portions  is  estimated    at  20,000  square 
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Hellas,  or  Greece  Proper,  is  a  long  tract  of  hilly  country,  extending 
about  185  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  breadth  no  where  exceeding  50 
miles,  between  Thessaly  and  Albania,  and  the  gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  Egina. 

The  MoRBA,  the  ancient  Peloponnesus,  is  a  large  peninsula,  137  miles  in 
length  hy  135  in  its  greatest  breadth,  but  of  very  irregular  form,  and  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  of  Hellas  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

The  Islands  lie  chiefly  in  the  Archipelago,  and  before  the  restoration 
formed  the  Turkish  Eyaiet  of  Jezayrs.  The  largest,  and  those  inhabited, 
are  Hydra,  Spezzla,  Poros,  Egina,  Augistra,  Salamis,  Scopeios,  Helidromia, 
Sciathos,  Scyros,  Syra,  Tinos,  Miconos,  Cea,  Thermia,  Naxos,  Paros  and 
Antiparos,  Siphnos,  Seriphos,  Cimolos,  Milo,  Polycandros,  Sicinos,  los, 
Amorgos,  Santorin,  Anaphe,  Astypalaa,  and  Eubtea  or  Negropont. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  continental  portion  of  Greece  is  characterized 
by  a  very  singular  disttibution  of  its  mountains,  which  ar 
enclose  large  basins  or  circular  hollows.  The  country  i 
into  distinct  districts,  well  adapted  to  become  small  eoi 
we  find  the  states  of  ancient  Greece  to  have  been.  Some  of  these  basins 
terminate  at  the  coast,  aud  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  retiring  of 
the  sea,  as  those  of  Athens,  Argos,  Laconia,  Messeoia,  and  Elis.  Others 
are  completely  snrroundec!  by  their  mountain  ramparts,  except  at  one  point, 
where  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  basins  have  forced  for  themselves  an 
outlet;  such  are  those  of  Bceotia  and  Arcadia.  Central  Hellas  is  a  rugged 
district,  being  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the  branches  and  declivities  of 
mounts  (Eta,  Helicon,  and  Parnassus.  East  and  south  of  this  are  Bceotia 
and  Attica.  Bceotia  is  entirely  enclosed  by  highlands,  and  is  divided 
centrally  by  a  low  range  of  hills.  The  Lake  of  Topolias,  which  occupies  ■ 
the  bottom  of  the  larger  division,  receives  all  the  waters  of  the  district, 
which  it  sends  off  by  subterraneous  passages  to  the  sea,  on  the  north-east. 
The  country  is  very  fertile,  but  subject  to  fogs  and  marshy  exhalations. 
Attica,  to  the,  south-east,  is  comparatively  arid  and  barren,  but  is  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  its  climate.  In  general,  Western 
Hellas  has  a  physical  character,  different  from  that  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
It  consists  of  long  valleys  opening  to  the  south,  and  rising  towards  the 
mountains  of  the  north. 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  connects  Hellas  with  the  Morea,  lies 
between  the  gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  Egina.  Towards  the  north  it  is  occupied 
by  high  rocky  hills,  which  indicate  a  strong  military  position ;  but  in  the 
south  where  its  breadth  is  about  four  miles  the  surface  is  not  more  than 
2O0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Morea  consiats  of  an  elevated  central  phteau  or  ralley  and  of  five 
separate  maritime  regions  formed  by  fl  e  exterior  declivities  of  the  moun 
tams  and  dnided  by  their  spurs  or  brancbe*-  The  ceilral  valley  of 
Arcadia  so  famed  in  pastoral  poetry  is  high  and  cold  often  c  vered  with 
fogs  and  subject  to  malaria  Altst  of  its  waters  ate  carried  off  ly  the 
Dingle  channel  of  the  tiver  Roufia  but  it  has  sometime'*  sutfered  trom 
partial  inundations  The  ooa.*it  regions  are  generally  ne)l  waterel  and 
fertile  partly  broken  by  rugged  hills  but  usuidiy  level  Thev  are  distin 
guished  by  the  names  of  Argolia  «hich  stretches  in  a  semicircle  round  the 
Gulf  of  Nauplia;  Laconia,  around  the  Gulf  of  Lolokythi;  Messenia,  occupy- 
ing the  south-west;  Eiis  on  the  west  coast,  and  Achaia  on  the  north.  The 
two  latter  are  hilly,  with  small  river  valleys,  but  rather  dry. 

The  Cyclades,  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  are  almost  all 
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ateep  and  rocky.  Eubrea  is  traversed  tliroaghout  its  whole  length  by  a 
ridge  of  hills,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  Eastern  Hellas  by  a 
Tery  long  channel  or  strait,  so  narrow  at  the  middle  as  to  be  spanned  by  a 
bridge. 

The  mountains  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  country  are  partly 
wooded  and  partly  naked  ;  the  woods  abound  most  on  the  west  side.  The 
low  country,  susceptible  of  tillage,  probably  does  not  amount  to  two-fifth 
parts  of  the  surface,  and  not  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  it  is  under  cultiva- 
tion.  Its  want  of  enclosures,  the  thinness  of  its  population,  the  ruinous 
condition  of  its  cottages,  commingled  with  the  crumbling  remains  of  noble 
structures,  give  it  a  deserted,  desolate  and  melancholy  appearance,  and 
towards  the  end  of  summer  the  whole  seems  parched.  Yet  Greece  con- 
tains, in  the  highest  degree,  every  feature  essential  to  the  finest  features  of 
landscape,  and  travellers  of  taste  have  found  a  scarcity  of  phrase  in  which 
to  express  its  majesty.  It  is  a  combination  of  towering  mountains  and 
sheltered  plains,  and  its  rich  and  ever  changing  scenes,  that  makes  Greece 
surpass  every  other  country  in  picturesque  beauty.  "  Under  the  influence 
of  so  many  sublime  objects,  the  human  mind  becomes  gifted  as  by  inspiration, 
and  is  by  nature  filled  with  poetical  ideas."  Greece,  consequently,  became 
the  native  country  of  taste,  science  and  eloquence,  the  chosen  sanctuary  of 
the  muses,  the  model  of  all  that  is  graceful  and  grand  in  sentiment  or  action 

The  most  common  cultivated  products  are  wheat,  barley,  maize  and  rye ; 
oats  in  small  quantities ;  rice  in  marshy  spots ;  millet  peas,  beans,  tares, 
sesamum,  anise,  cotton  and  tobacco ;  and  notwithstanding  the  most  (vretched 
system  of  agriculture,  the  produce  is  large.  The  olive  is  cultivated  through- 
out Greece,  but  the  vine  is  planted  on  a  very  limited  scale.  The  Corinthian 
grape  or  currant  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  Morea  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 
It  succeeds  best  in  plains  near  the  sea,  with  a  western  exposure,  and  prefers 
a  dry  and  iight  soil.  Madder  grows  wild  in  abundance,  and  the  mulberry 
has  become  an  object  of  increasing  importance,  and  the  product  of  silk  is 
considerable.  The  almond,  date,  melons,  oranges  and  other  southern  fruits 
grow  in  the  open  fields,  and  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  subsistence  of 
the  inhabitants.  Culinary  vegetables  are  in  great  variety,  and  the  forests 
produce  the  oak  the  cork  tree  pine,  ash,  aloe,  wild  olive,  chestnut,  various 
dye-woods  and  plant     an!  a  vast  variety  of  flowers  and  aromatic  herbs. 

The  wild  animals  aie  the  bear  wolf,  lynx,  boar,  stag,  roebuck,  goal, 
badger,  marten  tf\  uea  el  jackal  &c.  Wolves  are  very  numerous,  and 
dogs  of  a  fien,e  and  pow  erful  breed  are  kept  to  guard  the  flocks.  Of  birds 
there  are  lery  large  vulturei  v-iriousspeciesof  falcons  and  owls,  the  cuckoo,, 
ducks,  geese  turkies  storks  and  a  vast  abundance  of  game  and  small 
species.  Greece  is  emmently  a  pastoral  country,  and  the  matiagement  of 
sheep  is  better  understood  than  any  other  branch  of  rural  economy.  As  in 
Spain,  the  flocks  migrate  at  the  aj^  roach  of  winter,  from  the  mountains  to 
the  low  valleys  near  the  sea.  Goats  are  also  numerous,  and  are  shorn  along 
with  the  sheep.  Beeves  are  not  very  numerous.  Buffaloes  are  the  common 
beasts  of  burden,  especially  in  the  Morea,  and  when  unfit  for  labor  are- 
killed  for  food.  The  horse  is  here  an  inferior  animal,  but  sure-footed  ;  nor 
are  asses  and  mules  so  active  and  vigorous  as  in  Spain. 

The  Grecians  still  pay  great  attention  to  their  bees,  and  the  honey  of 
Hymettus  still  maintains  its  ancient  pre-eminence,  and  is  there  produced  in 
abundance.     Silk  worms  also  receive  great  care,  and  silk  is  produced  ia 
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considerable  quantities.  In  the  ]ow  countries  the  people  are  infested  with 
troublesome  and  noxious  insects,  and  in  warm  weather  they  become  almost 
mtolerahle.  The  seas,  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  fish,  and  seals  ate 
lound  on  the  coasts. 

The  dominant  race  are  the  "  Hellenes,"  who  claim  to  be  the  desceadants  of 
the  ancient  peq>(e  who  rendered  this  country  so  famous,  but  they  have  un- 
questionably receiyed  a  large  proportion  of  barbaric  blood,  particularly  by 
intermixture  with  the  Sclavonians.  They  are  a  rude  and  unenlightened 
people,  with  all  the  vices  of  slaves  and  few  redeeming  virtues,  but  they  are 
ingenious,  active,  enterprising  and  restless ;  and  now  that  they  have  received 
some  degree  of  national  independence  and  civil  liberty,  they  may  be  able  to 
turn  their  talents  to  account  in  re-acquiring  a  ponion  of  that  civilization 
and  [earning  they  formerly  diifused  over  western  Europe.  Their  language 
IS  the  Romaic,  which  they  acquired  during  their  subjection  to  the  Roman 
Empire  of^  Constantinople,  and  from  which  their  Turkish  name,  Roumi,  is 
derived.  The  Romaic  bears  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
Greek  than  the  Italian  does  to  the  Latin.  The  Hellenes  all  belong  to  the 
Greek  church,  but  the  priests  freely  admit  and  thankfully  receive  the  bible. 
This  circumstance  and  the  general  progress  of  education,  will,  no  doubt,  soon 
be  productive  of  the  happiest  effect  on  the  character  of  the  nation,  which  at 
best  is  rather  equivocal  at  the  present  day.  The  "  Arnauts"  or  Albanians  are 
very  numerous,  and  have  generally  preserved  their  national  manners,  dress  and 
language.  They  chiefly  dwell  in  the  cities  of  Hellas  and  in  some  portions 
only  of  the  Morea.  The  "  Mainotes,"  who  boast  that  they  descend  from  the 
ancient  Spartans,  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  south.  They  are  a  wild  and 
lawless  race,  living  under  a  sort  of  patriarchial  feudal  government,  exercised 
by  hereditary  chiefs,  and  seem  to  be  really  the  descendants  of  the  free 
Laconians,  who  were  enfranchised  from  the  dominions  of  Sparta  by  a  decree 
of  the  Roman  Senate.  The  total  amount  of  the  population,  in  1S37,  was 
926,000,  and  may  probably  now  count  in  round  numbers  950,000. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  the  elements  of  its 
political  system  are  in  a  very  disorganized  condition.  The  present  king  is 
a  scion  of  the  house  of  Bavaria.  Greece  formed  a  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire  until  1821,  when  the  people  revolted,  and  after  a  long  and  severe 
struggle,  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  Europeans  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  world,  in  achieving  their  independence.  The  council  of  the  state  is 
composed  of  three  Vice-Presidents,  17  Councillors  in  ordinary,  and  14 
special  Councillors.  In  1834  Athens  was  declared  to  be  the  capital.  For 
administrative  purposes  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  twenty-four  "  nomoi" 
or  governments,  and  seven  sub-governments.  The  defensive  means  of  the 
nation  are  ample,  and  consist  of  12,000  men  of  all  arms,  besides  the 
militia;  and  they  have  a  navy  which  numbers  32  small  vessels,  carrying 
190  guns  and  2,400  men.  The  revenue  amounts  to  about  14,500,000 
drachms,  or  about  $2,500,000;  but  the  expenditure  in  most  years  exceeds 
this  sum.     The  public  debt  is  about  $35,000,000. 

Educati  n  u  1 1  1  ly  has  been  entirely  neglected ;  even  the  priests 
were  illiter  t  b  und  he  new  regime  a  respectable  system  of  instruc- 
tion has  be  n  bl  h  d  At  Athens  there  is  a  university,  with  30  profes- 
sors ;  a  gy  u  th  ght  professors  ;  a  high  school ;  a  normal  school 
for  the  edu  t  t  t  !  ers ;  and  three  Lancasterian  schools.  These 
are  all  suppo  t  d  by  g        n  nent,  and  the  scholars  are  promoted  from  the 
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lower  to  the  higher  on  certificates  of  competency,  for  which  there  appears 
to  be  great  competition.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  are  four 
gymnasia,  and  about  250  or  300  primary  and  Lancasterian  schools,  partly  paid 
from  the  treasury, 
tended,  but  in  no  < 
time,  it  is  probable 
niua  of  the  people, 
least,  with  the  inh 
August,  1833,  the 
"Orthodox  Orient 
Its  government  is  > 
consists  of  a  pres 
There  are  33  hisho 
at  Naxos,  Tbos,  t 
their  religion,  and 
Manufactures  on 
circumstances  do  n 
confined  to  the  rudi 
ban  dry,  furniture,  i 
Greece,  and  its  out 
to  commerce,  but  i 
from  assuming  its  p 
a  sagacious  race,  ai 
tries.  Their  espor 
tobacco,  oUve-oii,  ti 
drugs ;  with  some  v 
the  country.     The 

coffee,  flax,  rice,  drugs,  &c.  There  are  in  the  country  no  roads,  in  a  civi- 
lized point  of  view ;  and  the  transport  of  travellers  and  merchandize  is 
effected  on  the  backs  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules. 

Athens,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  the  world,  is  situated  about  five  miles  north-east  of  the  Gulf  of 
jEgina,  in  latitude  37°  58'  north,  and  longitude  23="  46'  east.  It  has  been 
session  of  the  present  gove 
IS,  and  presents  a  sorry  contr 
the  modern  improvements.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  royal 
palace,  tiie  mint,  the  hospital,  and  barracks.  The  population,  consisting 
of  a  most  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  all  nationalities,  already  amounts  to 
20,000. 

The  antiquities  of  Athens  are  the  great  attraction.  The  ancient  Acro- 
polis, or  citadel,  is  still  in  good  preservation ;  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
temples  are  strewn  over  a  large  eittent  of  ground,  both  within  and  without 
the  wall^. 

Five  miles  below  the  city  is  the  harbor  of  Port  Leone,  (ancient  Pir.-Eus.) 
The  harbor  consists  of  a  land-locked  basin,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  but 
with  very  deep  water  inside,  and  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  great 
number  of  heavy  ships ;  and  a  pier  has  been  erected  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. The  communication  between  Athens  and  Pirreus  is  formed  by  an 
excellent  road,  and  omnibuses  ply  between  them  at  all  hours.  The  plain 
of  Marathon,  so  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  there  by  the  Athenians 
over  their  Persian  invaders,  B.  C.  490,  lies  about  20  miles  north-east  of  the 
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capital ;  and  in  the  gulf  westward  of  Athens,         1        1     d    f      I  d 

the  strait,  between  which  and  the  mainland  w      f      1      1  b 

tie  between  the  G-reeks  and  the  Persians,  B.  C  B  d 

notice  a  few  celebrated  places,  where  the  wh<.l    1     d    nd  w  n     g 

with  historic  glorj,  and  pregnant  with  great  b    1      f  ai  d 

modern  limes. 

Napoli  di  Romania,  or  Nauplia  in  the  Mo  P     1  i  e- 

ral  years  before  the   king  removed   to  Atb  I  II  I     1        y 

strongly-fortified,  and  possesses  an  excellent  lb         "V      ]y    II   1  d 

of  the  Morea  centres  here,  and  great  activity  p         1  h    p  If 

tress  of  the  Palamedi,  on  a  high  and  steep  rock  h  bn  ildhGbil 
tar  of  Greece,  and  is  deemed  impregnable.     B  f         h  1     f    I 

court  the  town  contained  about  9,000  inhab  b       h     n      b      h 

been  greatly  decreased,  and  perhaps  the  presen    p  p  1  y  h    5  000 

To  the  west  and  north  of  Nauplia  are  the  anc  n  I  f  A  g  T  yn 
and  Mjcente,  but  their  ruins  alone  remain. 

Lbpanto,  the  ancient  Naupaetus,  is  a  small  f      £i  d  n 

Hellas,  with  a  harbor  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  the 
entrance.  Missolonghi,  on  the  north  side  of  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras, 
is  a  small  fortitied  town,  famed  for  the  sieges  it  underwent  during  the  late 
war  of  independence,  and  for  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  which  happened 
there  in  1824.  Corinth,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  was, 
during  the  late  revolutionary  war,  reduced  to  ashes,  and  now  presents  only 
a  mass  of  ruins,  and  a  complete  picture  of  desolation.  Some  efforts  have 
been  made  to  restore  it,  but  its  situation  is  unheaithy,  and  little  progress 
has  been  effected.  It  has  long  formed  an  entrep6t  for  the  trade  of  Greece. 
The  citadel,  called  Acrocorinthus,  on  a  hiil  1,800  feet  in  height,  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  kingdom.  Patras  is  a  consider- 
able town  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Achaia,  and  has  been  much  enlarged 
of  late  ;  population,  5,000.  Navakino,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Messenia, 
ia  a  fortified  town  near  the  southern  entrance  of  a  noble  basin  formed  by  the 
island  of  Sphagi,  (ancient  Sphacteria,)  memorable  for  a  battle  fought  on  the 
20th  Oct.,  1827,  in  which  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were  destroyed  by 
the  combined  British,  French  and  Russian  squadrons,  and  which  ended  in 
effect  the  revolutionary  war  in  Greece.  Sparta,  so  long  renowned  in  his- 
tory, and  so  long  deserted,  now  constitutes  the  capital  of  the  new  pro- 
vince of  Lacediemon.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Basilipotamo  (the  ancient  Eurotus),  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is 
now  being  rebuilt. 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  continental  towns :  we 
must  now  take  an  excursion  to  the  islands.  Egripo  (corrupted  to  Negro- 
pont),  the  capital  of  Eubcca,  is  a  large  town  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Chalois,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Euripus,  or  strait  which  separates 
Eubcea  from  the  continent.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Turkish 
eyalet  of  Jezayrs.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  Venetian  build.  The  strait  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  channels  by  a  small  square  castle,  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  mainland  of  Bceotia  by  a  stone  bridge  60  or  70  feet  long, 
and  with  the  Eubsan  shore  hy  a  wiraden  drawbridge  ,35  feet  long! 
On  the  soulh  side,  boats  alone  can  approach  Egripo;  on  the  north 
side  there  is  no  difRcultj.  Before  the  revolution,  Egripo  contained 
J  6,000  inhabitants.  Svha,  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  commercial 
town,  is  the  capital  of  the  same  named  island.     The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best 
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in  Greece,  and  the  population,  which  in  IS'7  was  only  6,000, 
nearly  30,000.  Syra  is  a  free  port,  and  the  principal  export  con 
figs  of  a  fine  quality.  Akna,  in  Androt.,  is  a  good  seaport,  with  6,000  in- 
habitants. An-tipaeos  and  Milo  are  celebrated  for  their  noble  antiquities. 
Hybra  is  an  important  town,  and  has  a  large  commercial  population  of  at 
least  30,000 ;  hut  its  commerce  was  almost  ruined  during  the  late  war. 
SpezzrA,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Naupha,  has  3,000  inhabitants,  and 
its  pott  is  well  frequented.  The  climate  is  very  salubrious.  The  mer- 
chants of  this  city  are  very  patriotic,  and  during  the  war  furnished  sixteen 
ships,  besides  fire-ships,  to  the  Greek  navy.  The  women  are  esteemed  the 
most  beautiful  in  Greece.  Egina,  a  newly  built  seaport  town,  in  the  island 
of  Egina,  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  contains  a 
museum  and  some  literary  societies.  Egina  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  ornaments,  but  almost  the  only  remains  con- 
sist of  a  few  tombs,  vestiges  of  wells,  and  a  mosaic  pavement.  Near  the 
south-east  end  of  the  island,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  of  moderate  height,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Zeua  Panhellenioa,  (the  Jupiter  of  all  the  Hellenes,) 
consisting  of  23  columns,  still  entire,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  architrave. 
These  ruins  are,  however,  thought  by  some  antiquarians  to  be  rather  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Pall  as- Athene,  or  Minerva. 

The  history  of  ancient  Greece  is  the  school  theme  of  every  civilized 
nation ;  and  its  warriors,  heroes,  statesmen,  philosophers  and  poets,  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  Its  modern  revolutions  need  only  occupy  us  in 
this  connection.  On  the  downfall  of  the  old  empires,  the  country  was 
over-run  by  the  Goths,  Vandals,  &c.,  &.C.  After  the  Latin  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  in  1204,  Greece  was  parted  into  feudal  principalities, 
and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Prankish  nobles ; 
but  in  1261,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  and  Nauplia  it  was  re-united  to 
the  Greek  empire  by  Michael  Paleologus.     In  1438  i  d  d  b     h 

Turks,  but  its  conquest  was  not  effected  until  1481.     Th    V  h 

ever,  were  not  disposed  to  allow  its  new  masters  quie    p  d 

country,  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  was  the  h  b     n 

wars,  which  continued  till  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz         18         h  m  d 
the  Turks  in  their  conquest.     With  the  exception  o    ^ 
country  remained  under  their  despotic  sway  till  18*         h  G      k 

once  more  awoke  from  their  protracted  lethargy,  and  m 

to  a  national  existence,  and  to  the  dominion  of  th  dp 

ennobled  by  their  ancestors.     The  heads  of  the  noble 
interested  in  the  regeneration  of  their  country,  form  h 

concerting  patriotic  measures;    and  in   1831,  Ypsil  p  d    h 

Greece  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey.     The 
simultaneously  in  Greece  and  Wallachia;  and  the  w  d 

various  success  and  much  bloodshed,  till  the  great  Eu    p 
fered,  and  the  battle  of  Navarino,  30th  October,  182  h      n 

pendence  of  Greece,  which  was  reluctantly  ackuowledg  d  b     h    P  n 

the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829.     The  provisional  go        n  wh    h  h  d 

been  set  on  foot  during  the  revolution,  was  agitated  by  d 
lousies,  and  the  President,  Count  Capo  d'lstrias,  was  d        8 

The  allied  powers  having  determined  previously  to  G 

monarchy,  offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg  (now  King 
of  Belgium),  who  declined  it,  and  it  was  iinally  conferred  on  Otho,  a  younger 
eon  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who  was  proclaimed  at  Nauplia,  on  the  30th 
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August,  1832.  Greece,  however,  is  even  ye 
a  contiimed  conflict  is  kept  up  between  the  i. 
their  several  powers,  but  more  in  reference  t 
state 


in  a  very  unaettled  state,  and 
ng  and  the  council  respecting 
the  financial  condition  of  the 


THE  UMTED  STATES  OF  THE  lOSIAH  ISLANDS. 

These  islands  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  and  are  seven  in  num- 


namely :  Corfa,  Cephaioni 
0.     The  area  and  populatie 

a,  Zante,  Santa  Ma 
in  of  each  is  noted  ii 

,„ „..  .ft;; 

..      66.000....     291     . 
..      61,000....      1B4     . 
..     36,000....     229     , 
..      17,500....        96     , 
..       9,700.-.     3J9     . 
..       8,900.—        77     , 
..       5,200....      199     . 

ura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  ai 
1  the  following  table  : 

...ArgostiJii s^Oi 

.-.Zante.... 33,01 

E 156.. 

....Kapaaii 5,'o( 

....PonGai 2,4( 

36... 

Total.. 


.   1,079 


Corfu,  in  39°  30'  N.  lat.  and  19°  50'  E.  long.,  is  situated  a  little  to 
the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic.  It  stretches  from  north  to  south 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  channel  dividing  it  from  the  continent  is 
only  from  two  to  fen  miles  wide,  and  has  a  depth  of  from  40  to  50  falhoms. 
The  length  is  thirty-five  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  twelve.  It  is  studded 
with  mountains,  and  produces  fine  marble.  The  lesser  hills  consist  mostly 
of  an  argillaceous  soil,  mixed  with  lime;  and  the  substratum  to  all  ihe  low 
and  cultivated  lands  is  principally  a  stiff,  tenacious  clay,  very  retentive  of 
moisture  and  extremely  productive.  The  island  is  very  subject  to  earth- 
quakes, and  has  frequently  suffered  great  damage.  The  climate  is  nearly 
tropical,  and  the  animal  sensations  are  influenced  more  by  the  winds  than 
by  the  fluctuations  of  the  mercury.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  44°  to 
91°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  average  number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls  is  96. 
Snow  is  seldom  seen,  and  when  it  does  faJl  it  soon  melts,  Fevers  and 
intermittents  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  form  nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
aggregate  sicknesses.  The  plague  has  appeared  on  the  island  several 
times  Corfu  is  the  seat  of  the  general  government,  and  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  16,000. 

Cephalonia,  although  second  in  rank,  is  the  largest  of  the  Ionian 
islands.  It  is  situated  in  38*=  27'  N.  iat.  and  20°  32'  E.  long.,  having 
Santa  Maura  six  miles  to  the  northward,  Zante  eight  miles  to  ihe  south- 
ward, and  the  west  coast  of  the  Morea,  S4  miles  distant.  Extreme  length, 
32,  and  extreme  breadth,  18  miles,  with  a  circumference  following  the  coast 
of  150  miles,  Cephalonia  is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous.  At  its 
southern  extremity  is  the  highest  mountain  of  the  islands,  Mount  jEnos  of 
the  ancients,  now  called  Montagna  Negra,  3,625  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  harbor  of  Cephalonia  runs  inland  for  8  miles,  and  is  difficult  of 
access,  owing  to  its  serpentine  form,  but  offers  a  spacious  and  convenient 
shipping  port.  The  entrance  is  extremely  picturesque  :  on  either  side 
groves  and  plantations,  relieved  in  the  back  ground  by  majestic  n 
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meet  the  eye  in  various  succession.  To  the  left,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
harbor,  three  miles  from  its  entrance,  stands  the  town  of  Lixurni  {oUm 
Palis.)  In  front  of  this  town  the  harbor  opens  into  a  branch  running  to 
the  south-east  for  three  miles  ;  and  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  this  branch, 
and  close  to  the  sea,  is  Akoostoli,  the  capital  of  the  island. 

Zante,  or  Zacynthos,  formerly  Hyria,  is  situated  in  37°  47'  N.  latitude, 
and  20°  54'  E.  longitude,  eight  miles  distant  from  Cephalonia,  and  lying 
opposite  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  Length  24,  breadth  12,  and  circumference 
70  miles.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  indented  with  a  deep  bay  at  its 
south-east  extremity.  The  aspect  is  decidedly  mountainous,  and  occupying 
three  fifths  of  the  island,  the  elevation  varying  from  500  to  1,300  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  soil  is  of  three  different  kinds  :  a  strong  black  clay  in  the 
plain,  calcareous  in  the  rising  ground,  and  sandy  near  the  shore.  Zante 
possesses  petroleum  and  tar  springs,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Trinidad. 
The  island  abounds  in  aromatic  herbs,  the  odour  of  which  is  experienced 
some  distance  at  sea;  and  the  delicious  flavorofZantiote  honey  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fragrance  of  the  herbage.  Currants,  oil,  wine  and  flax  are 
the  principal  vegetable  productions.  The  city  of  Zante  is  very  imposing 
in  its  external  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  sea.  It  stretches  along  a 
gently  curved  bay  for  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  and  contains  a  large 
number  of  public  buildings,  65  churches  and  about  4,000  private  buildings. 

Santa  Mauha,  (olim  Leucadia,)  formed  by  an  artificial  channel  dividing 
it  from  the  mainland  of  Acarnania,  lies  in  38°  40'  N.  latitude,  and  20°  46' 
E.  longitude.  length  23,  breadth  10,  and  circumference  60  miles.  Santa 
Maura  is  a  mass  of  mountains,  of  which  mount  St.  Elias,  the  highest,  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  The  island  is  of  an  irregular  triangular  form, 
with  its  greatest  inclination  to  the  east.  Amaxichi,  the  chief  town,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  very  beautiful  plain  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  thickly 
covered  with  olives.  There  are  also  33  villages,  some  of  them  situated  on 
the  very  tops  of  the  mountains. 

Ithaca,  {Thiaka,J  in  latitude  38«  25'  N.,  and  longitude  20°  40'  E.,  is 

distant  from  the  mainland  about  15  miles,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  gulf 

of  Lepanto  30  miles.     The  shape  is  irregular,  the  length  from  north  to  south 
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12,  and  the  circumference  about  50  miles.  The  island  was  anciently 
known  as  Porphyris,  from  its  possessing  ahundantlj  that  beautiful  marble, 
Ptolemy  attributes  the  name  of  Cythera  to  Cytherus,  the  son  of  Phreoix, 
who  established  himself  in  the  island.  According  to  some,  Cerigo  was  first 
peopled  by  the  Lacedemonians,  who,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  were  espelled  by  the  Athenians,  under  the  command  of  Nicias. 
At  a  subsequent  period  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spartan  Re- 
public, and  served  as  a  retreat  for  Cleomenea,  who,  on  the  approach  of 
Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon,  took  refuge  upon  the  island.  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt,  was  afterwards  lord  of  Cerigo ;  the  Romans  next  came  in  pos- 
session ;  then  the  Venetians,  and  it  followed  the  fate  of  the  other  islands  of 
the  Union.  The  relics  extant  attest  the  former  grandeur  of  the  place ; 
"  Pieio  Cfestro"  ruin,  to  the  northward  of  the  harbor,  stands  on  the  ancient 
town  of  Menelaus,  whose  faithless  wife  Helen,  caused  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  whose  bath  is  stili  shown.  Six  miles  from  the  harbor  of  St.  Nicholas, 
on  the  east,  was  situated  the  former  city  of  Cythera ;  and  a  little  further  to 
the  south  are  some  ruins,  supposed  to  belong  to  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Venus  Cythersea.  The  island  ia  oval-shaped  ;  at  the  north  is  Cape  Sparta, 
having  a  chapel  on  its  extremity;  to  the  south  is  Cape  Capello,  close  to 
which  is  the  harbor,  and  immediately  above  the  chief  town,  called  Kapsali, 
which  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  the  towns  of  the  other  islands,  heing 
mostly  of  wood,  and  ill-constructed, 

The  lonians  partake,  in  some  general  features,  of  the  Greek  physical 
configuration.  The  upper  and  front  parts  of  the  skull  are  well-developed  ; 
the  features  are  generally  pleasing,  and  wear  an  air  of  intelligence.  The 
olive  complexion  of  these  people  is  the  effects  of  the  sun  ;  for  the  females, 
who  are  not  exposed,  have  clear  and  white  skins.  The  eyes  are  almost 
universally  brilliant  and  full,  and  generally  dark-colored  ;  the  hair  is  dark 
and  bushy  in  the  men  ;  the  beards  copious ;  the  figure  of  the  middle  stand- 
ard— sometimes  beyond  it — and,  if  not  indicative  of  strength,  promising 
activity.  The  females  are  generally  well-formed,  many  of  them  handsome, 
but  they  soon  fail  into  years. 

The  Greek  Church  is  the  predominant  faith  of  the  islanders,  the  Roman 
Catholics  numbering  only  about  3,000  ;  and  there  are  about  5,000  Jews.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  introduced  by  the  Venetians,  and  the  states 
now  form  an  archbishopric.  The  cathedral  has  a  chapter  composed  of  sis 
canons,  who  elect  a  grand  viear.  There  are  13  churches,  and  27  priests 
in  the  whole.  The  Greek  Church  has,  for  its  head,  a  protopapa,  (arch- 
priest,)  elected  by  ballot,  in  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  denomination  has  2,236 
ohtirches,  and  868  priests.  Besides  these  there  are  two  English  churches 
in  Corfu  and  one  in  Cephalonia ;  and  in  the  island  of  Corfu  there  is  one  dis- 
senting preacher  of  the  Independent  denomination. 

The  whole  establishment  for  education  is  under  the  general  direction  of 
a  commission.  At  Corfu  there  is  a  university ;  also  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, for  the  education  of  young  men  intended  for  the  priesthood  of  the 
Greek  Church ;  and  in  each  of  the  islands  is  a  school  entitled  secondary, 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  in  which  a  good  general  education  is  af- 
forded. In  the  chief  town  of  each  of  the  islands  is  a  centra!  school,  also 
supported  by  government,  oa  the  mutual  instruction  plan ;  and,  besides 
these,  there  are  district  schools  on  the  same  plan  as  the  central,  and  where 
similar  instruction  is  given  ;  but  in  these  only  one-half  of  the  teachers'  sala- 
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riea  come  out  of  the  public  purse.  The  district  and  village  schools  are 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  head-master  of  the  central 
school  of  each  island,  and  there  is  an  inspector-general  of  all  these  schools. 
The  whole  number  of  primary  schools  is  122,  and  the  number  of  private 
schools  is  120.  In  the  public  schools,  including  the  university,  seminary, 
and  central  schools,  2,949  scholars  are  taught,  and  in  the  private  schools 
3,652,  or  a  total  of  6,001  :  being  equal  to  3.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, constantly  undergoing  tuition.  There  are  several  libraries  on  the 
islands,  and  a  Bible  Society  has  been  established  for  distributing  transla- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Greek  language,  without  note  or  com- 
ment 

The  civil  government  is  now  composed  of  a  Legislative  Assembly,  of  a 
Senate,  and  of  a  judicial  authority.  The  Assembly  consists  of  forty  mem- 
bers, of  which  eleven  are  integral  members,  and  29  are  elected  from  the 
various  islands.  The  members  are  elected  (on  a  double  list,  formed  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  primary  council)  out  of  the  body  of  the  Syndita 
of  each  island.  The  elections  and  all  civil  appointments  are  made  for  five 
years,  and  the  session  of  the  parliament  of  the  states  is  held  every  two 
years.  The  votes  are  viva  voce,  and  the  sittings  open.  The  eleven  integral 
members,  with  their  president,  form  the  primary  council.  The  Senate, 
which  terms  the  esecutive  power,  is  composed  of  six,  viz.  ;  five,  and  a 
president,  entitled  "  His  Highness ;"  while  the  senators  are  styled  "  Most 
Illu'itrious  "  The  senators  are  elected  out  of  the  body  of  the  legislative 
assembly  but  it  requires  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  (a 
British  officer)  to  give  validity  to  the  election.  The  senate  remains  in  office 
for  five  years,  and  the  president  for  half  that  period,  eligible,  however,  to 
be  re  appointed  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner.  The  senate  names  its 
own  officers,  and  has  the  power  of  nominating  to  all  offices  under  the  gene- 
ral government,  the  regents  of  the  different  local  governments,  the  judges 
of  all  the  islands,  and  generally  all,  except  municipal  officers.  During 
the  recess  of  parliament  the  senate  have  the  power  of  making  regulations 
which  have,  pro  tempore,  the  force  of  laws ;  it  has  the  power  also  of  origi- 
nating, as  well  as  of  disallowing  any  passed  by  the  legislature. 

The  Lord  High  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  British  sovereign,  and 
is  generally  a  military  officer.  He  appoints  a  resident  for  each  island. 
The  regent,  advocate,  fiscal  secretary  and  archivist  of  each  island  are 
appointed  by  the  senate  The  municipal  administration  of  each  island 
consists  of  five  membet«,  appointed  by  the  syndita,  besides  the  presi- 
dent, (who  IS  the  regent )  The  qualifications  of  the  syndita  or  noble  elec- 
tors are  very  obscure  To  form  a  legal  meeting  one-half  of  the  syndita 
must  be  present 

The  judicial  authority  in  each  island  consists  of  three  tribunals  :  civil, 
criminal,  and  commercial,  and  there  is  a  court  of  appeal  in  each.  Inde- 
pendent of  these  courts  there  are  tribunals  for  the  trial  of  minor  ofiencea, 
and  for  the  adjudication  of  small  civil  suits,  presided  over  by  justices  of  the 
peace.  At  the  seat  of  government  there  is  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a 
superior  or  high  court  of  appeal,  denominated  "the  Supreme  Court  of 
justice,"  which  consists  of  four  ordinary  judges,  two  English  and  two  Greek, 
and  two  exttaordinary  members,  viz  ;  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Trial  by  jury  does  not  exist,  nor  are  there  any 
assessors  to  aid  the  judges.  No  crimes  but  those  of  murder  and  high  treason 
are  punishable  with  death.     The  laws  are  partly  Venetian  and  partly  Greek. 
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The  military  defence  of  the  islands  ia  entrusted  to  the  protecting  sovereign, 
and  ail  tlie  regular  force  is  formed  of  the  British  army.  The  miJif  ia  of  each 
island  is  also  under  the  orders  of  the  British,  who  appoint  all  the  officers. 
The  usual  force  maintained  in  these  islands  is  about  3,300  men.  The 
lonians  pay  a  stipulated  sum  towards  the  expenses  for  maintenance  of  fortifi- 
cations and  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  troops,  and  this  costs  them  about 
^50,000  annually,  or  about  one  fourth  of  the  total  revenue. 

The  revenue  amounted  in  1836  to  ^184,068,  and  (he  expenditures  to 
^19,544,  being  an  excess  ofexpenditureof^35,476,  but  in  aJmost  every  pre- 
ceding year,  from  1S27,  a  surplus  revenue  is  shown.  The  revenue  is  derived 
from  customs  and  transit  duties,  duties  on  exports  and  iciports,  monopolies, 
rents  and  municipal  imposts.  The  expenditures  are  for  the  general  and 
local  governments,  the  church,  education,  public  works,  roads,  military  pro- 
tection and  contingencies.  The  fixed  amount  for  the  civil  expenses  of  the 
general  government  is  ^^5,566,  and  in  1S36  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
aamewere  ^6,243,  or  together,  ^31 ,81)9;  and  including  the  governments  of 
the  several  islands  the  whole  civil  expenses  were  .£96,220.  The  expenses 
of  military  protection  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  .£45,082 ;  for  the 
church,  .£2,416,  and  for  education,  ^,591 ;  there  is  also  charged  ^15,673 
for  the  flotilla,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  lonians  possess  a  small 
navy.  The  only  national  coinage  in  the  states  is  a  small  currency  to  the 
amount  of  ^10,000  sterling,  viz  : — silver  quarter-shillings,  .£1,000  ;  copper 
quarter-pence,  .£6,000,  and  copper  one-tenth  pence,  ^4,000.  Commerce 
is  conducted  by  means  of  Spanish  dollars  and  British  gold.  The  weifhta 
and  measures  of  Great  Britain  are  those  established  by  law. 

We  have  in  "  Martin's  British  Colonies"  a  mass  of  valuable  statistics,  but 
our  limits  will  not  allow  of  adding  much  to  our  account  of  these  islands. 
The  statistics  of  agriculture,  however,  are  too  important  to  omit  altogether 
In  1836  there  were  on  the  islands  14,189  horses;  10,366  horned  cattle ■ 
95,950  sheep,  and  68,^6  goals.  The  total  number  of  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion in  various  crops  was  420,151 ,  and  the  production  as  follows :  wheat 
76,326  bushels ;  Indian  corn  and  barley,  1 16,660 ;  oats,  22,715  ;  currants' 
17,980,100  lbs.;  olive  oil,  113,219  barrels;  wine,  210,147  barrels;  cotton' 
37,567  lbs  ■  flax  74  933  lbs.;  pulse,  23,376  bushels,  and  salt,  170,350 
b    I    1       C  ly  grown  in  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura, 
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tliereis  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  early  colonized,  and  remained 
for  many  years  as  separate  states.  They  subsequently  belonged  in  succes- 
sion to  Corinth,  Greece,  Epinis  and  Rome ;  and  on  the  fall  of  the  eastern 
empire,  the  Venetians  afforded  protection  to  and  claimed  the  sovereignly  of 
the  islands.  The  Turks  strove  hard  to  acquire  theni,  without  success,  and 
on  the  downfall  of  Venice  the  French  seized  upon  them ;  but  evacuated 
them  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1798"'99,  when  they  were  taken 
under  the  joint  possession  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  former  becoming, 
however,  the  sole  protector.  By  a  secret  treaty  they  were  transferred  to 
Napoleon  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  but  during  the  continental  war  they 
were  captured  by  England,  and  at  the  peace  of  1815  were  allowed  to  remain 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
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GENERAL     DESCRIPTION    OF 

ASIA, 


Asis.,  the  original  seat  of  mankind,  tlie  largest,  most  early  civilized,  and 
in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  eartli, 
now  claims  our  attention.  Including  the  islands  which  belong  geographi- 
cally to  it,  this  vast  country  lies  between  the  parallels  of  1 1°  soutli,  and  78° 
north  latitude  ;  and  between  the  meridians  of  26°  and  190°  east  longitude. 
The  greatest  length  from  Cape  Taimura  in  Siberia,  to  Cape  Romania 
in  Malaya,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  exceeds  5,300  miles;  and  the 
greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west,  along  the  fortieth  parallel,  or  from  Baba 
Burun  in  Asia  Minor,  to  the  east  coast  of  Corea,  is  about  5,600  miles. 
The  superficial  area  is  about  17,500,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  as  large  as 
the  Americas  and  Europe  together. 

Asia  on  the  north  is  washed  by  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  on  the  north-east  it 
approaches  the  American  continent,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  the 
narrow  Strait  of  Behring;  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  lies  between  it  and  Australia;  and  on  the  west 
it  is  co-terminous  with  Europe  and  Africa.  The  boundary  between  Asia 
and  Africa  is  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the  Strait  of  Babelmandel,  where 
the  continents  are  only  about  16  miles  apart,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  where  both  continents  unite  for  about  70  miles.  It  is  separated 
from  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Archipeiago,  the  Strait  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Strait  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  Black 
Sea,  the  crest  of  the  Caucasus  mountains,  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Oural 
river,  and  thence  up  its  mid-stream  to  its  source  in  the  Ouralian  mountains, 
which  latter  forms  the  remainder  of  the  boundary  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Kara, 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

To  the  south  and  south-east  of  this  continent  is  the  greatest  of  all  Archi- 

Eelagoes,  containing  many  thousands  of  large  and  small  islands.  These 
elong  partly  to  Asia  and  partly  to  Australia,  but  they  are  not  separated  by 
any  natural  boundary.  When  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  began  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  islands  of  India,  they  conquered  or  settled  those  only 
which  were  supposed  to  be  likely  to  repay  the  expense  and  trouble.  These 
were  then,  and  are  .^till  considered  as  belonging  to  Asia.  The  others,  which 
did  not  offer  such  advantages,  and  were  not  settled  or  visited  at  that  time, 
are  now  included  in  Australia.  In  this  way  Japan,  Formosa,  the  Philip- 
VoL.  IL  27 
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pines,  the  Moluccas,  and  that  long  chain  of  iskmis  which  on  the  east  hegins 
with  Timorlant,  and  on  the  west  terminates  with  Java,  are  considered  as 
belonging  to  Asin;  while  the  numerous  islands  dispersed  between  the  Mo- 
luccas and  New  Guinea,  and  lying  at  a  short  distance  from  the  former,  are 
included  in  Australia. 

Every  different  formation  and  surface  is  met  with  in  Asia,  The  northern 
portion,  including  Siberia,  forms  an  extensive  plain,  rising  gradually  from 
the  Arctic  Sea,  intersected  by  a  number  of  large  rivers,  and  exposed  without 
shelter  to  the  piercing  blasts  from  the  north.  The  central  portion  consists 
of  a  series  of  elevated  plains  and  mountains,  from  which  rivets  flow  in  every 
direction  to  the  surrounding  seas ;  while  that  portion  which  stretches  along 
the  Indian  Ocean,  including  China,  Hindostan,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  presents 
a  comparatively  level  country.  Among  the  numerous  mountains  that 
intersect  the  surface,  four  great  chains  or  systems  may  be  distinguished 
stretching  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  and 
named  by  geographers  the  Altai  ;  the  Teean-shan  ;  the  Kivan-lun,  and 
the  Himalaya.  These,  with  their  ramifications,  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent. 

The  "  Chain  of  the  Altai  "  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  river  Irfish  to 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Between  the  Irtish  and  Obi  the  chain  consists  of  an 
extensive  mass  of  high  rocks,  furrowed  by  narrow  valleys  and  rapid  rivers. 
Its  culminating  point  lies  north-west  of  Lake  Ubsa,  to  the  east  of  which  the 
chain  divides  into  three  ranges,  of  which  the  middle  range  takes  the  name 
of  Tang-nou,  and  extends  eastward  to  the  Lake  of  Kossogol ;  the  most 
northerly  is  named  Sayans-kean,  and  the  most  southerly  Ulangom-ula, 
These  three  ranges,  between  98°  and  102°  east  longitude,  join  the  moun- 
tains which  encompass  the  Lake  Baikal,  and  are  usually  called  the  Baika- 
lian  Mountains.  Farther  east  a  chain  shoots  eastward,  under  the  name  of 
Kentei,  and  the  mountains  of  Daouria,  and  afterwards  joins  the  lablonnoi- 
krebet  (chain  of  Apples,)  the  Khing-han,  and  the  Aldan  Hills,  which, 
stretching  along  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  under  the  name  of 
Stanovoi,  extend  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  terminate  at 
Behring's  Straits.  The  mean  latitude  of  the  Altai  is  between  SO^  and 
61°  30'  north.  No  part  of  the  chain  attains  a  greater  elevation  than  11,500 
feet.  The  most  westerly  of  its  higher  summits,  the  "  Holborukha,"  loses 
its  snow  in  May,  but  is  covered  again  by  the  end  of  July  ;  farther  east  is  a 
loftier  summit,  the  "  Skhtskhebenijkha,"  but  the  highest  is  the  "  Bielukha," 
whichrisesto  the  height  of  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  7,000 
above  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  From 
this  lofty  mass  a  range  branches  off  to  the  east-south-east,  extending,  as 
before  observed,  to  the  extremity  of  Asia.  Westward  from  Lake  Zaisang 
the  chain  of  the  Altai  is  prolonged,  under  the  parallel  of  49<=  or  50=>  by  a 
series  of  isolated  hills,  and  groups  of  small  mountains,  through  an  extent  of 
540  miles,  as  far  as  the  Steppe  of  Kirghiz,  and  ends  abruptly  about  ten 
degrees  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  die  Ourals.  Among  the  secon- 
dary chains  connected  with  the  Altai  are  : — the  "  Mountains  of  Kolyvan," 
which  are  rich  in  gold  and  silver  ;  the  "  Great  Altai "  of  Humboldt,  which 
unites  the  Altai  wlSi  the  Teean-shan  ;  and  the  Tarbagatai  chain,  (about  6,000 
feet  high,)  which  extends  to  the  south-west  of  the  lakes  Zaisang  and  Alak- 
tougul,  and  separates  them  from  Lake  Balkashi  for  nearly  500  miles.  The 
Tarbagatai  chain  is  considered  as  forming  the  north-western  boundary 
between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Empires.     Tlie  great  volcanic  mountains 
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of  Kamtschatica  may  be  considered  either  as  belonging  to  the  Altaian 
•jelem,  or  perhaps  more  proper],  to  the  maritime  or  Japanese  mountains 

The  «!oond  great  chain,  called  by  the  Chinese  "  Teean-shan"  or  Sky 
Mountains,  extends  from  west  to  east  nearly  along  the  42d  parallel  The 
oulminatiog  point  appears  to  be  thai  mass  of  hills,  remarkable  tor  three 
snow-clad  peaks,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  npon  the  confines 
of  Kansu,  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  abool  85°  east  loaaitnde.  From  thi. 
point  the  Teean-shan  stretches  eastward  towards  Barkoul,  beyond  which 
n  suddenly  fahs  to  the  level  of  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  but  after  an  inter- 
ruption of  about  ten  degrees  of  longitude,  another  chain  called  "  tJad-iar"  or 
In-shan,  appears  at  the  bend  of  the  Yellow  Rirer,  following  the  same  direc- 
tion from  west  to  east.  About  112=  the  Gad-jar  become,  confounded  with  , 
snowy  Cham  called  "  Ja-hang,"  and  with  a  chain  running  north  and  eouth 
undo  the  name  of  "  Khing-hau-ul.,»  which  forms  an  union  Sf  the  Teean-shan 
and  the  Altai.  The  chain  which  ma,  be  considered  as  the  principal, 
stretches  further  to  the  east,  and  connect,  on  one  side  with  the  "  mountain^ 
of  Corea,"  and  on  the  other  with  the  chain  which  extends  along  the  coast 
Mandchuna  Westward  from  the  grand  culainaliug  point  the  Tee.n-chan 
II  prolonged,  to  the  north  of  Cashgar,  under  the  name  of  "Mlis-tagh"  or 
Musart,  and  ultimately  turning  .south,  .ink.  into  the  plains  of  Bokhara  and 
M,wcr-ul-nahr.  Be.ides  the  di.i.ion.  of  the  chain  already  mentioned,  there 
are  .ereral  .econdary  range,  connected  with  Teean-.han  a.  the  Ala-.han  • 
the  Ala-tagh,  and  the  Ming-bMak.  ' 

The  chain  of  '^Kwan-lun"  or  Kuen-lun,  extends  nearly  .Ion.  the  35th 
parallel,  commencing  about  70°  east  longitude.  From  1  i  n  1  h  n 
run.  eastward,  and  after  crossing  Thibet  in  two  branch  ud  I  names 
of  TsUng-lmg,  to  the  north,  and  N.arl,  Zjan.  and  Hi        h  1    f    m 

in  eastern  Thibet,  the  Kwan-lun  of  the  ChinSse,  a  mou       n  n  f  n  o- 

digious  height,  which  in  their  mythological  geography  i         I  d    h    I  f 

inountains,  the  highest  part  of  the  whole  earth,  the  moun  n  1  h  u  he. 
the  pole  and  supports  the  sky  ;  it  is,  in  short,  the  Olyiep  f  h  g  d  f  the 
Buddhist,  and  the  Tao-.e.  Thi,  great  mass  is  J„Li  on  thI  ncrth  b, 
the  snowy  Cham  of  N.n-sb.n  and  Kilian-.h.n,  which  also  extends  west  and 
east  Between  the  Nan-,han  and  the  Teean,,han  the  mountain,  of  Tan- 
got  bound  the  edge  of  the  de.sert  of  Cohi ;  and  that  and  other  oontigoou. 
Cham,  form  the  country  of  Kham,  western  Setchnen  and  Yun-nan  In 
Thibet  the  Kwan-lun  is  connected  with  the  Himalaya  by  several  loBv  chains 
whose  peaks  are  covered  with  everlasting  snow. 

The  "  Himalaya  mounlain,"  extend  io'a  general  direction  north-west  and 
jouth^ast.  From  the  meridian  of(i9»  east,  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
Hindoo-koh  the  chain  extends  to  the  east  and  south-east  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  India,  Assam  and  Birmah,  and  penetrates  into  the  Chinese  pro- 
vince of  Yun-nan,  where,  to  the  westward  of  Ynng-chang,  it  exhibit,  .harp 
.ud  .nowy  peak..  Hence  it  extend,  through  China  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
which  It  re,ache.  a  little  north  of  Amoj,  and  is  further  prolonged  through 
the  island  of  Formosa,  ,n  which  the  peak.almo.t  reach  the  line  of  perpetual 
"fi-'k  ^ST  f"i»„<»>' Ihe  chain  of  the  Himalaya  form,  or  is  connected 
with  the  ■•  Hindoo-koh"  or  Indian  Caucasus,  and  the  "  Paropamisan  moun- 
tains, which  extend  westward  over  about  .ix  degrees  of  longitude,  and  then 
mclming  to  the  north-west,  appear  to  terminate  before  reaching  the  Caspian 
Sea.  In  the  same  direction,  however,  after  a  short  interruption  the  "  chain 
of  Elbdrz  appears,  extending  along  the  south  shore  of  that  sea  and  con- 
necting  the  Caucus  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia.    The  culminating 
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points  of  the  Himalayas  are  found  on  the  frontiers  of  India,  between  76'^ 
and  90°  east,  where  they  present  a  aeries  of  snow  clad  peaks,  many  of  which 
are  from  4  to  5  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  one  of  them,  the 
"  Dhwalagiri,"  rises  to  the  enormous  elevation  of  5^  miles.  The  Hima- 
layas, though  running  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  are  not  eJtactly  parallel 
with  the  Kwan-lun  ;  but  approach  them  so  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  Attok 
and  Jellalabad,  that  between  Cabool,  Cashmere,  Ladakh,  and  Badakhshan, 
the  Himalayas  seem  to  form  only  a  single  mass  of  mountains  with  the 
Hindoo-koh  and  the  Tsftng-ling.  In  like  manner  the  space  between  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Kwan-lun,  further  east,  is  more  occupied  by  secondary 
chains  and  isolated  groups  of  mountains,  than  the  table-lands  between  the 
Altai  and  Teean-shan,  and  between  the  latter  and  the  Kwan-lun.  Conse- 
quently Thibet  and  Kashi  cannot  properly  be  compared,  in  respect  of  their 
aeolosical  structure,  with  the  high  longitudinal  valleys  which  are  situated 
betwMn  the  eastern  and  western  Andes.  Nor  is  the  level  of  these  countries 
equal  throughout;  for  the  mildness  of  the  winters  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tine  in  the  gardens  of  H'lassa,  indicate  the  existence  of  deep  valleys  or 
circular  depressions.  The  courses  of  the  Indus  and  the  Sanpoo,  in  opposite 
directions,  also  indicate  a  depression  of  Thibet  to  the  north-west  and  the 
south-east  From  this  watershed,  which  is  situated  nearly  m  the  meridian 
of  the  Jewahir  and  Mount  Cailasa,  the  chain  of  Kara-korum-padishah 
stretches  to  the  north-west  towards  the  Tsang-ling  and  the  snowy  chains 
of  Hor  and  Zzang  to  the  east.  The  Kara-korum  chain  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  affluents  of  the  Indus  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rivers  ol 
Yarkhand  on  the  other.  The  "Hor,"  at  its  north-western  extremity,  is 
connected  with  the  Kwan-lun,  and  its  course  from  the  eastern  side  is  towards 
the  Tengri-noor.  The  "  Zzang"  bounds  the  long  valley  of  the  Sanpoo  and 
extends  from  north  to  east  towards  the  Neen-tain-tangla-gangn,  a  very  lofty 
mountain,  which  between  H'lassa  and  the  Tengri-noor  terminates  >n  mount 
Nem-shun-ubashi.  Between  the  meridians  of  Ghorka,  Katmandhu  and 
H'lassa  the  Himalayas  send  oif  to  the  north,  towards  the  right  bank  or 
southern  border  of  the  valley  of  the  Sanpoo,  several  spurs  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  the  highest  of  which  is  the  "  Yaria-shamboy-gangn,  (i.  e. 
the  snowy  mountains  in  the  country  of  the  self-existing  God,)  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Lake  Yamruk-yumdzo,  or  Paltee.  „  ,      .        ,    . 

Subordinate  to  the  Himalayas  and  the  Kwan-lun,  the  following  chams 
may  be  mentioned :  .   ■       i        v         i 

1  -  The  "  Yung-ling."  which,  running  north  and  south  m  a  long  line  ol 
snowy  peaks,  separates  China  from  Thibet  and  joins  the  chain  of  "  Pe-I"»S. 
which  bounds  Shansi  to  the  south,  and  has  several  snowy  summits.  Un  tbe 
frontier  of  Honan  it  becomes  lower,  and  runs  north-west  towards  Shansi 
where  it  joins  the  Ta-hang.  In  Shansi  itself  a  secondary  chain,  called 
"  Loung,"  stretches  from  the  Pe-Hng  to  the  Hoang-ho,  where  it  rises  to  the 
snow  line  and  unites  with  the  Ala-shan.  In  general  the  Pe-ling  marks  the 
boundaiyofthebasinsoftheriversHoang-hoandYang-tse-kiang,  terminating 
near  the  sea  between  their  mouths.  The  Nan-lmg,  rising  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Yun-ling,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Pe-ling,  approaches 
the  latter  as  it  advances  eastward,  and  sends  off  to  the  north-east  several 
branches,  which  accompany  the  winding  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  even  to  its 
mouth.  The  mountains  of  "  Yan,"  to  the  north-west  of  Pekm  and  the 
"  Ta-hang,"  to  the  west,  in  Shansi,  appeal  to  belong  equally  to  the  1  eean- 
ahan  and  the  Kwan-lun.  ,     ■ ,     c  .u  , 

2  :  The  "  Sub-Himalayas,"  which  extend  along  the  south  side  ot  the  great 
chain,  and  form  with  it  the  great  valleys  of  Nepaul,  Bootaii,  &.c 
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3  :  The  chain  which,  under  the  names  of  "  Yomadoung"  and  "  Anapek- 
tomiou,"  extends  from  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  of  Assam  to  Cape  Negrais. 

4  :  The  "  Birman-Siamese  chain,"  which  extends  north  and  south,  be- 
tween the  valJeys  of  the  Saluen  and  the  Meinam,  from  the  confines  of  Yun- 
nan through  the  peninsula  of  Malaya  to  Cape  Romania. 

5  :  The  "  chain  which  traverses  Laos"  and  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Siam,  separating  the  valley  of  the  Meinam  from  that  of  the  Maykuang. 

6 :  The  "  Chain  of  An-nam,"  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
afflu  nls  of  the  Maykuang  and  the  numerous  rivers  of  Tonkin  and  Cochin- 
China. 

7  :  The  "  chain  of  Suleiman,"  which  extends  from  north  to  south  nearly 
parallel  lo  the  river  Indus,  and  whose  branches  form  the  numerous  secon- 
dary chains  which  traverse  AiFghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  losing  them- 
selves in  the  table-land  of  Kerman  on  the  one  side,  and  terminating  at  Cape 
Jask  on  the  other.  Its  principal  summits  are,  "  Suffcid-koh,"  we.tt  of 
Peshawer,  about  14,000  ieet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  "  Tukht-i-Sulei- 
man,"  {31°  38'  H.  latitude,)  11,000  feet. 

The  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  "  Dhwa- 
iagiri,"  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  Benares,  and  "  Chumulari,"  in  Bootan;  their 
elevation  being  calculated,  though  not  exactly  ascertained,  at  28,000  feet. 
Further  west  various  parts  of  the  range  have  been  approached,  and  even 
crossed  by  Europeans,  and  the  elevation  of  the  summits  pretty  nearly  ascer- 
tained. The  "  Southern"  or  Hither  Himalayas,  which  separate  the  feeders 
of  the  SuUej  from  those  of  the  Pabur,  Roopir,  and  Andrytie,  vary  from 
16,982  to  19,513  feet,  and  the  passes  from  15,000  to  16,000  ;  the  "  Jum- 
notri  peaks,"  or  Bunderpooch  mountains,  from  20,122  to  21,155;  "St. 
George,"  "  St.  Patrick,"  and  the  "  Pyramid,"  above  Gamroutri  22  240 
22,385,  and  20,966 ;  "  Roodra-Himala,"  22,390 ;  "  Surga-Rooer,"23,44l  ■ 
a  cluster  extending  from  Kedaraath  to  Budrinath,  sis  peaks,  from  22,130 
to  23,441,  and  the  three  contiguous  peaks  from  19,178  to  21,683 ;  "  Jewa- 
iiir,"  four  peaks,  from  23,385  to  25,741  ;  "  Dhaibun,"  in  Nepaul,  24,640, 
and  "  Gossainthan,"  also  in  Nepaul,  24,740  feeL 

The  "  Bolor"  or  "Bulyt-tagh,"  (Cloudy  Mountains,)  extend  in  a  direction 
transverse  to  that  of  the  preceding  chains,  being  connected  with  Tsung-ling 
«n  the  south,  and  united  on  the  north  to  the  chain  which  passes  to  the 
north-west  of  Cashgar,  under  the  name  of  Cashgar-davan.  Of  the  northern 
part  of  the  chain  very  little  is  known;  but,  in  its  middle  portion,  it  forms 
or  consists  of  the  tafe!e-land  ofParaer  or  Pamir,  which  is  elevated  15,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  overtopped  by  mountains  which  rise 
several  thousand  feet  higher.  From  Patner,  a  chain  of  very  lofty  mountains, 
the  "Hindoo-koh,"  extends  in  a  south-west  direction,  terminating  with  a  Jofty 
snow-capped  mountain,  named  "  Koh-i-baba,"  48  miles  west  of  Cabul,  and 
being  connected  with  the  Himalayas  h  UyfhPjh  nh 
east  of  that  city,  forms  the  watershed  b  nhbnfhO         nd 

the  Indus.     From  the  same  part  of  P  m        h     B  1  n         d     Im 

straight  south  till  it  joins  the  Himalay  p  g  n        p  1     1  II 

country  of  Chitral  from  Little  Thibet     wl  I  d  b        h  d  n 

easterly  direction  towards  the  chain     f  K       k      m    wh    h  1      dy 

mentioned,  separates  the  basin  of  the  Ind      f    m    h       f  h  Y    kh     d 

It  thus  appears  that  the  chains  of  Hindoo-koh  and  Kara-korum  may  either 
be  considered  as  diverging  ranges  of  the  Bolor-tngh,  or  as  constituent  parts 
of  the  western  prolongation  of  the  Kwan-lun.  Though  their  elevation  has 
not  been  ascertained  by  measurement,  they  appear  to  be  much  higher  than 
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the  Himalayas,  for  they  form  a  complete  watershed  between  India  and 
Central  Asia,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Himakyas  are  interrupted  and 
broken  through  ia  many  places  by  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  northern 
ranges,  and  the  hill  country  which  lies  between  tliera.     ' 

The  "  Ourals,"  or  Ouralian  Mountains,  which  belong  in  common  to  Europe 
and  Asia,  extend  from  north  to  south,  through  20°  of  longitude,  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Compared  with  the  preceding  chains,, 
the  Ourals  are  very  low  in  their  general  elevation,  though  some  of  them 
reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  a  circumstance  which  b  not  remarkable 
in  their  high  latitude.  Where  the  road  from  Moscow  to  Siberia  crosses. 
these  mountains,  the  chain  is  about  40  miles  broad,  but  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  road  are  so  nearly  imperceptihie,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
precipitous  banks  everywhere  to  be  seen,  the  traveller  would  hardly  suppose 
he  was  crossing  a  range  of  hills.  The  average  elevation  of  this  part  of  the 
range  seems  not  to  esceed  1,050  feet,  though  some  rocky  masses  rise  per- 
haps a  thousand  feet  higher;  and  the  base  upon  which  the  chain  rests  is 
itself  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Beyond  58^  20'  the  chain  presents 
several  summits  which  aCiain  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet ;  but  the  highest 
part  of  the  range  is  situated  to  the  north  of  59°,  and  the  highest  of  aU,  the 
"  Daneshken-karoen,"  lies  to  the  north  of  60^=.  The  summits  of  this  north- 
ern part  of  the  range  have  been  ascertained  to  rise  to  between  8,000  and 
9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  the  principal  summits  are  detached 
mountains,  to  the  eastward  of  the  main  range.  Lateral  branches  also  extend 
eastward  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  plain.  The  principal  chain 
bears  successively  from  north  to  south  the  names  of  "  Poyas,"  the  "  Verk- 
huturian  Ourals,"  the  "Ourals  of  lekaterinburg,"  and  the  "  Bashk Irian 
Ourals."  Several  low  branches  diverge  into  the  governments  of  Archangel 
and  Vologda;  but  the  principal  subordinate  or  diverging  chains  are  con- 
nected with  the  Bashkirian  Ourals.  The  "  mountains  of  Obtsheisyrl,"  which 
diverge  from  the  western  slope  of  the  principal  chain,  are  really  nothing 
more  than  a  long  table-land  of  undulating  hillocks,  estending  into  the 
government  of  Orenburg ;  forming,  however  the  northern  limit  of  the 
depression  which  surrounds  and  conta  ns  he  Ca'jp  ai  Sea  The  "  chain  of 
Moughojar"  extends  into  the  country  tl  e  K  rgh  z  and  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  plateau  called  the  Unt  Urt  bet  ee  the  Ca  pian  Sea  and 
Lake  Aral.  Subordinate  to  this  lastnaned  cha  u  or  part  of  the  same 
group,  are  the  "  Great  Burzouk,"  a  cl  a  of  low  h  11"  h  ch  estends  m  a 
series  of  rocky  clilis  along  the  notthei  shore  ol  tl  e  Aral  spreading  out 
towards  the  west,  and  turning  into  the  isthmus  ,  and  tl  e  L  ttle  Burzouk," 
which  are  situated  a  little  farther  to  the  south-east,  and  terminate  with  a 
promoutory  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Aral.  The  "  mountains  of 
Novaia  Zemlia"  may  also  be  considered  as  an  orographic  connection  or 
prolongation  of  the  Ourals.  The  principal  summit  is  "Glassowsky,"  about 
2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  remaining  mountains  of  Asia,  those  of  the  south-west,  have  been 
classed  by  the  French  geographers  as  one  group,  which  they  call  the 
"  Western  or  Tauro-Caucasian  System."  The  grand  nucleus  or  centre  oi 
the  system,  is  formed  by  the  high  table-land  of  Armenia,  and  the  lofty 
mountains  which  intersect  and  overtop  it.  From  the  stupendous  peak 
named  "Macis"  by  the  Armenians,  "Agri-dagh"  by  the  Turks,  and 
"Ararat"  by  Europeans,  two  ranges  diverge  to  the  westward,  forming 
between  them  the  long  valley  of  the  Murad  or  Eastern  Euphrates.  The 
eouthern  of  these  ace  the  "  Masian  Mountains,"  (Mons  Masius  of  antiquity,) 
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which  are  merely  a  prolongation  of  the  "  Taurus,"  which  extends  into  Asia 
Minor.  The  northern  branch  is  named  by  the  Turis  "  Kus-dagh,  Kiziljeh- 
dagh  Aghir  dagh  and  Ala-dagh;"  by  the  Armenians  "  Dagh-er-dagh,"  and 

Mac  s  and  to  the  north  uf  it  are  two  Jong  narrow  valleys  drained  by  the 
Karasu  and  the  Aras.     Farther  north  the  mountains  of  "  Tscheldir"  and 

lai  k  separate  the  table-land  of  Armenia  from  the  lowland  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  are  connected  with  Agri-dagh  by  irregular  ranges  and  clusters  of 
nounta  s  h  ch  separate  Armenia  from  Georgia  and  Azerbijan,  under  the 
names  of      Klardjethi,  Taosi,  Medin,  and  Sdorin  GoTgas,  or  Lower  Cau- 

From  Armenia  three  chains  of  mountains  diverge  towards  the  west,  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  so  many  ditferent  groups.  The  first  class 
encloses  the  upper  basin  of  the  Euphrates,  and  passing  that  river  above 
Samosat,  advances  towards  the  west,  under  the  name  of  "Taurus,"  "  Jebel- 
Kurin,"  and  many  other  designations,  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  terminating  in  many  promontories  and  islands  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  peninsula.  The  mountains  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  dependencies.  The  second  of  the  three  chains  proceeds  also 
into  Asia  Minor,  to  the  northward  of  Taurus,  and  its  eastern  part  corres- 
ponds with  the  "  Anti-Taurus"  of  the  ancients.  Extending  in  different 
directions,  and  with  many  interruptions,  it  intersects  all  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  ultimately  divided  into  numerous  branches,  which  terminate 
on  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago.  The  third  chain  likewise  extends  into 
A,sia  Minor,  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  no  great  distance 
inland.  Towards  the  south  and  south-east  three  other  chains  are  detached 
from  the  central  nucleus,  two  of  which,  however,  may  be  considered  as 
merely  branches  of  the  Taurus,  while  the  third  seems  to  be  a  prolontration 
of  this  chain  itself  To  the  westward  of  the  Euphrates,  Taurus  sends  off 
several  branches  southward,  the  most  westerly  of  which  reaches  the  sea 
and  separates  Syria  from  the  ancient  Cilicia.  This  is  the  "  Amanus  and 
Pierius"  of  the  Latin  geographers,  but  now  bears  the  name  of  "  Alraa-dagh  " 
It  terminates  between  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon  and  the  mouth  of  the  Oron- 
fes;  but  is  only  divided  by  the  narrow  channel  of  that  river  from  the 
"  mountains  of  Syria,"  which  may  be  considered  as  the  prolongation  of  the 
branch  of  Taurus. 

Commencing  with  the  lofty  peak  of  "  Jebel-el  Akral,"  (Mons  Cassius  ) 
and  "  Mount  St.  Simeon,"  which  connects  them  with  Alma-dagh,  the  Syrian 
mountains  extend  southward,  nearly  parallel  with  ihe  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  under  the  names  of  "Jebel  Akra,  Jebel  Chaksinah, 
Jebel  Kraid,  the  mountains  of  the  Nozaries,  Lebanon,"  and  many  others! 
"  Lebanon"  forms  two  branches  ;  the  western  being  the  "  Libauus"  of  the 
Latins,  which  terminates  on  the  coast  near  Sidon,  ivhile  a  branch  extends 
southward  through  Jiidea,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  the  eastern  is  the  "  Anti-Libanus  " 
which  extends  under  various  names,  and  with  several  interruptions,  into 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  beyond  the  Dead  Sea.  The  second  chain  is  detached 
in  the  eyalet  of  Diyarbekr,  extends  into  Mesopotamia,  and  terminates  at  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  "mountains  of  Sinjar;"  and  seems  to  be  the  "  Mnns 
Masius"  of  the  Latins.  The  third  chain,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  three 
for  Its  elevation  and  its  length,  is  detached  from  Armenia  to  the  south  of 
the  Lake  of  Van,  and  under  the  names  of  "  Aglin-dagh,  Elvend,  mountains 
ofKurdistan,  Louristan,  Biikhtiari,"  &c.  extends  far  to  the  south-east  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  plains  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  the  one 
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side,  and  the  lofty  table-land  of  Iran  on  the  other.  It  seems  to  be  iJHally 
lost  in  the  deserts  of  Kerman.  The  northern  part  of  the  chain  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  ancient  "Niphatea;"  the  southern  prolongation  with 
the  ancient  "  Zagrus."  Subordinate  to  this  chain,  and  nearly  parallel  with 
it,  is  the  long  ridge  of  "  Jebe!  Hamrin"  or  the  Hills  of  Hamerun,  which 
crosses  the  bed  of  the  Tigris,  above  the  35°  north  latitude,  and  extend  to 
the  south-east,  forming  the  northern  border  of  the  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia 
and  Chaldfea.  To  the  east  of  Zagrus,  the  numerous  ridges  which  form  a 
sort  of  net-work  over  the  surface  of  Persia,  may  also  be  considered  as 
dependancies  of  the  Tauro-Caucasian  system.  From  the  east  side  of  Arme- 
nia a  lofty  chain  is  detached  to  the  south-east,  which,  under  the  name  of 
"Elburz,"  passes  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  terminates  in  Khor- 
assan,  though  it  may  be  considered  as  prolonged  in  the  "  mountains  of 
Nishabor,"  which  rise  in  the  same  direction,  after  a  little  interruption, 
and  are  connected  with  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalayas.  To  the  north  of 
Armenia,  a  chain  stretches  through  the  pashalics  of  Kara  and  Akhallsike, 
in  the  latter  of  which  it  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Imeritia,  and  then 
stretches  in  a  north-easter! y  direction,  and  joins  the  Caucasus  in  Georgia, 
forming  there  the  watershed  between  the  affluents  of  the  river  Rioni,  which 
flows  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Kur,  which  (lows  to  the  Caspian. 

The  great  range  of  "  Caucasus,"  which  forms  the  northern  part  of  the 
Tauro-Caucasian  system,  extends  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  across  the  isthmus,  and  terminates  in  a  series  of  lovv  hills  in  the 
peninsular  promontory  of  Abchcron,  on  the  west  side  the  Caspian  Sea ;  but 
covers  with  its  branches  the  "  Dhagestan,"  or  hill  country,  which  extends  to  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  northward  of  Abcheron.  The  length  of  the 
principal  chain  of  Caucasus  exceeds  700  miles,  while  its  breadth  is  only 
from  60  to  120.  The  loftiest  summits  are  found  near  the  middle  of  the 
chain,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  snow-line  along  the 
chain  varies  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
"  mountains  of  the  Crimea"  are  an  orographic  dependancy  of  Caucasus,  in 
the  line  of  which  they  lie,  and  from  which  they  are  separated  only  by  the 
Strait  of  Yenikaleh,  and  the  alluvia!  delta  of  the  river  Koubau. 

The  principal  elevations  in  the  Tauro-Cducasian  system,  are; — 1.  In 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  "  Mount  Ararat:"  1st  peak,  17,265,  and  2d 
peak,  12,162;  the  "Supan-dagh,"  9,500;  the  "Ali-ghuz,"  12,000;  the 
"  Sevelian"  and  "  Sahend,"  in  Persia,  13,000  t  and  9,000 1 ;  the  "  Arjish- 
dagh,"  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  13,000 ;  "  Olympus,"  9,100 ;  and 
"  Ida,"  5,435  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  city  of  Erzeronm,  the 
capital  of  Turkish  Armenia,  has  an  elevation  of  6,114;  Kharput,  of  5,032  ; 
Sivas,  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  3,894 ;  and  Kutahya,  6,000  feet.  2.  In 
Syria,  the  "  Jebel-el-Akral,"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  5,318  feet; 
"Lebanon,"  11,000  feet;  "Tabor,"  2,053,  and  "  Carmel,"  2,250  feet.  3. 
In  the  Caucasus  and  ElbCrz  Mountains  ;  "  Elbilrz,"  17,706;  "  Kasibec," 
15,345;  and  "  Demavend,"  14,700  feet. 

The  ''  Mountains  of  Arabia,"  though  they  may  also  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  Tauro-Caucasian  system,  and  are  so  classed  by  Baibi,  yet  seem 
to  be  really  so  little  connected  with  it,  that  we  shall  be  justified  in  treating 
them  as  a  separate  group.  We  know,  indeed,  very  little  about  them. 
Arabia  seems  to  be,  like  Persia,  an  immense  table-land,  surrounded  and  in- 
tersected by  mountains,  but  with  their  elevation  and  direction  we  have  little 
acquaintance.  The  best  known  ranges  seem  to  be  those  which  extend,  at 
various  distances,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabian  Sea,  and 
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the  Gulf  of  Oman,  attaining  an  elevation  between  6,000  and  9,000  feet, 
and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  table-land  of  the  interior. 

Th    "M       t  ■       fid"  1       d  b    B  lb'       d        d  "       f    h 


O  T 

A  TWO 

ou,  hne  along  the  south  western  coast  ot  India,  fiom  the  valley  ot  the  River 
Tupiee  to  the  valley  of  Coimbatoor,  where  they  are  connected  with  the 
"  Nilgherries,"  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Peninsula.  The  "Eastern 
Ghauts"  follow,  in  like  manner,  the  line  of  the  soutli-eastem  coast  of  India, 
but  form  a  less  regular  chain  than  those  of  the  west.  Both  chains  may  be 
considered  as  prolonged  by  the  hills,  which  extend  southward  from  the  val- 
ley of  Coimbatoor,  and  terminate  at  Cape  Comorin ;  though  it  is  rather 
with  the  eastern  than  with  the  western  Ghauts  that  the  latter  seem  to  be 
connected.  The  "  Mountains  of  Ceylon"  form  a  detached  group,  of  great 
entre  of  the  island. 

"  or  Maritime  Chain  includes  all  the  mountains  which 
of  islands,  which  extends  from  Kamtschatka 
:  and  should  properly  include  the  mountains  of 
/o  extremities  of  the  chain,  the  mountains  of 
ieem  to  be  its  loftiest  portions;  the  whole  chain 


The  "  Japi 
are  found  in  that  long  chai 
to  the  Channei  of  Formosa 
Kamtschatka  also.  The  i 
Kamtschatka  and  Formosa, 
is  a  series  of  volcanoes. 

The  greatest  elevations  in  this  chain  are  those  under  the  several  names  of 
"  Klutchevskaia,"  56°  8' north  latitude,  16,512  feel;  "  Koriatskaia,"  58° 
19',11,315;  "  Kronotskaia,"  54°  8',  10,625  ;  and  "  Shivelutsh,"  56°  40', 
in  two  peaks,  respectively,  10,591  and  8,716  feet,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  All  these  are  in  Kamtschatka.  The  peak  of  Iseo  has  an  elevation  of 
7,680  feet ;  and  the  mountains  of  Formosa  probably  12,000  feet. 

^  In  proportion  to  its  extent  Asia  contains  very  few  volcanoes.  The  prin- 
cipal are  found  in  Kamtschatka,  of  which  the  "  Kluutchevskaia"  or  volcano 
of  Tolbatschik,  is  the  most  formidable.  Next  to  it  are  the  "  Avatsha"  and 
"  Kamtschatskaia,"  with  eight  smaller  ones.  In  Indo-China,  between 
Moyeip  and  Tavoy,  is  the  volcano  "  Djenkyet."  The  "  Pe-shan,"  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Teean-shan,  (42°  35'  N.  latitude,  and  80°  E.  longitude,) 
and  the  "  Ho-tcheou"  upon  its  southern  slope,  (43'^  40'  N.  latitude,  and  90° 
E.  longitude,)  are  temarkable  as  being  the  most  distant  volcanoes  from  the 
sea  yet  known.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Chinese,  the  Pe-shan  sends 
forth  fire  and  smoke  without  intermission.  It  appears  indisputably  to  have 
been,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  a  volcano  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  vomiting  forth  torrents  of  lava.  At  present,  however,  it  would  appear 
to  be  rather  a  "  solfatara,"  having  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  eject  lava ;  but 
such  is  the  quantity  of  sal-aminoniac  produced,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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surrounding  country  frequently  pay  their  tribute  to  the  emperor  jn  that 
commodity.  The  mountain  is  full  of  caverns  and  crevices,  which  arc  so 
filled  wiih  fire  during  three-fourths  of  the  year,  as  to  present  the  appearance 
at  night  of  being  illuminated  by  thousands  of  lamps ;  and  it  is  only  in 
winter,  when  the  snows  have  damped  the  heat,  that  the  ammonia,  wliich 
is  in  the  form  of  stalactites,  can  be  gathered.  To  the  eastward  of  Pe- 
Bhan  the  whole  northern  slope  of  the  Teean  shan  presents  volcanic 
phenomena.     Lava  and  pumice  stone        f      d  1  d       n  d      ble 

solfataras,  which  are  called  fiery  pi  1h        U  f      U     m 

(46^  N    and  84^  E.)  is  five  league      n  (  nd    n       n 

covered  with  snow.     The  volcano  ot      Td  t  n         H      h  n         n  un 

interrupted  column  of  smoke,  which    t       h     pp         1  k       fl  h 

About  200  miles  north  of  UrOmtsi,  tl  h  11      h  d        h     gh  th  y 

do  not  smoke,  are  very  hot,  and  yield  a  considerable  quantity  ni  aramoniacal 
salts.  Besides  these  places  there  is  an  insulated  conical  mountain,  "  Aral- 
tube,"  in  the  Lake  Aia-kftl,  which  has  been  in  a  state  of  ignition  in  histori- 
cal times.  We  are  thus  acquainted  in  the  interior  of  Asia  with  a  volcanic 
territory  upwards  of  2,500  square  leagues  in  extent,  distant  300  to  400 
leagues  from  the  sea,  and  occupying  one  half  of  the  long  valley  between 
the  Altai  and  Teean-shan.  The  chief  seat  of  volcanic  action  seems  to  be 
in  the  Teean-shan,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  country  is  very  frequently 
desolated  by  earthquakes. 

The  Caspian  Sea  likewise  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  volcanic  teri-itory. 
On  the  east  side  there  are  the  hot  springs  of  "  Soussac"  in  the  Karatau 
mountains,  near  the  city  of  Turkestan  ;  and  on  the  "onth  and  west  sides  the 
two  volcanoes  "  Demavend,"  and  "  Seiban-dagh  11  d   1 

are  several  others  in  a  quiescent  state.     The  ch         f  h    C  b       d 

with  trachytes,  porphyries  and  warm  springs :       d  d     1 

appear  on  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  and  C    p 

But  it  is  in  the  islands  that  the  volcanoes  am       t        d  bl        A 
tinuous  line  of  volcanic  action  commences  on   1  1         h   i     Al 

islands,  and  extends  first  eastward  for  230  mil  d   h  h       d       h 

out  interruption  to  the  Moluccas,  where  it  br  n  1  h  d         h 

west.     This  belt  commences  at  the  peninsula  ol  Al    k       Am 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Kamtschatka;  and   h  nf    m  f     1 

mountains  through  the  long  line  of  the  Kurile  3  I     d  f     h    I  h 

been  known  to  be  in  eruption,  besides  Jeso  and  N  ph       wl  h    b  g 

vents  are  very  numerous,  slight  motions  of  e     hq     k       I 
and  violent  shocks  experienced  at  distant  inte      IB  h    J  p 

and  Philippine  Islands  the  communication  i     p  d  by  I         11 

insular  vents.     Sulphur  Island,  in  the  Looch         1  Ipl 

vapor,  and  Formosa  suffers  greatly  from  earthq     k  L  h 

active  volcanoes,  and  in  others  eruptions  and  earthquakes  are  not  unfrequent. 
The  belt  is  then  prolonged  through  Sanguir  and  the  north-east  end  of 
Celebes,  by  Ternate  and  Tidore,  to  the  Moluccas,  whence  a  great  transverse 
line  runs  westward  through  Java  and  Sumatra,  ending  with  Barren  Island, 
a  very  active  volcano  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  Java  alone  there  are  38 
large  volcanic  mountains.  Tlie  volcanic  belt  is  prolonged  in  another  direc- 
tion through  Borneo,  Celebes,  Banda,  Papua  and  various  other  islands  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  vast  deserts  and  steppes  that  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  Asia  form 
at  the  same  time  one  of  its  most  distinguishing  features.     With  little  excep- 
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tion  all  the  northern  part  of  Siberia  may  be  regarded  as  an  immense  steppe, 
interspersed  with  marshes ;  and  in  the  south  are  the  steppes  and  salt  plains 
of  "  Kirghiz,"  north-east  of  Lake  Aral ;  "  Ischim,"  between  the  Irtish  and 
the  Tobol ;  and  the  "  Baraba,"  between  the  Irtisli  and  the  Obi. 

But  the  most  remarkable  deserts  are  those  sandy  plains  which  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  south-west  and  central  regions  of  the  continent,  ex- 
tending with  little  interruption  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  north-east  of  China, 
a  distance  of  more  than  9,000  miles.  This  tract  does  not  indeed  form  one 
continuous  desert ;  for,  besides  the  "  oases"  with  which  it  is  sprinkled,  it 
is  interrupted  ia  the  eastern  part  of  Africa  by  the  narrow  valley  through 
which  the  Nile  conveys  its  iropical  waters  to  the  Mediterranean.  A  little 
further  east  it  is  nearly  intersected  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  leaves  only  the 
narrow  isthmus  of  Suez  to  connect  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  To  the 
east  of  Arabia  it  is  again  interrupted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  To  the  east  of  Persia 
the  Indus  separates  the  desert  of  Beloochistan  from  that  of  north  western 
India,  while  the  Himalaya  and  other  mountains  form  a  complete  separation 
between  the  deserts  of  Persia  and  India,  and  those  which  occupy  the  interior 
of  Asia.  This  desert  spreads  over  Arabia  to  an  extent  of  1,000  miles  in 
length  and  700  or  800  in  breadth,  exhibiting  everywhere  the  same  character 
as  the  African  Sahara  The  deserts  of  Persia,  nowhere  so  extensive  as 
th         f  A    b  m  less  interrupted  by  mountains  and  river  valleys, 

wh    h  f         1        h  b  t  d  portions  of  the  country. 

Th  d  t  f  [  t  or  bear  the  names  of  Gobi  or  Gobi,  Shamo  and 
T  I       b  t  th  p  ij    phy   is   little  known.     "Gobi,"  in   the   Mongol 

la  g  fi  k  d  desert,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  "  Sharao"  or 

"11      h        f  h   CI  They  continue  almost  continuously  2,000  miles 

m  I  „  h,  th  b  d)  arjing  from  200  to  300  miles.  Travellers  rep  re- 
sent  these  deserts  a         u  f        dy  plains  and  barren  mountains, 

almost  destitute  of  1     n  nh  b     d      en  by  beasts  and  birds.     Mr, 

Bell,  who  acconjpan  d  h  Ru  n  E  nbas  y  in  1720,  says  that  he  was  28 
days  in  passing  fro  T  I  northern  border  to  the  first 

green  land  on  the  s  u  h  d  I  h  f  und  a  small  brook  of  water  and 
some  Mongolian  hu  nd  d       hi     ated  fields.     "  The  desert  ex- 

hibits everywhere  a  I  1  u  f  n  ly  rgrown  with  rank  grass,  and 
occasionally  interrup    d  by  p      I  nd    nd  gravel ;  but  in  the  middle 

there  was  a  belt  of  s     d       ml  1  ose  as  to  be  blown  about  and 

raised  into  hillocks  by  y  bl  f  w  nd."     During  a  later  Russian 

Embassy,  in  1830,  a  series  of  heights  was  abcertained  across  this  part  of  the 
desert,  on  the  track  from  Kiakhia  to  Pekin. 

In  western  Asia  the  deserts  of  "  Turkestan"  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  of  that  country;  the  only  cultivated  portions  of  it,  below  the 
mountains,  being  the  narrow  strips  of  land  along  the  rivers,  within  reach  of 
irrigation  by  their  waters.  The  northern  parts  form  steppes,  which  afford 
pasturage  to  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  wandering  Kirghiz.  In  the  central 
region,  along  the  Aral,  ate  the  two  extensive  sandy  deserts  of  "  Kara-koum" 
(black  sand,)  and  "  Kizil-konm"  (red  sand,)  and  in  the  southern  region  the 
wide  spread  deserts  of  Turcomania,  extending  from  the  Caspian  Sea  along 
the  northern  boundary  of  Khorassan. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Altai  range,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  of 
the  northern  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  elevation  of  the  ground  is  nowhere 
considerable.     It  is  possible  to  travel  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  lenisei,  over 
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80°  of  longitude,  without  meeting  a  single  elevation  exceeding  1,200  or 
1,300  feet;  and  even  on  the  south  side  of  the  Altai,  along  the  banks  of  the 
rtish,  and  through  a  great  part  of  the  Steppe  of  Khirgiz,  the  elevation  haa 
been  found  scarcely  to  exceed  1,900  feet.  Of  the  countries  lying  between 
the  Altai  and  Himalaya  mountains  we  have  little  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  well 
ascertained,  that  with  slight  exceptions,  the  whole  forms  one  extensive  plain 
or  valley,  which  in  former  ages  has  constituted  the  basin  of  a  vast  sea.  The 
whole  region,  indeed,  between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  50°,  and  between 
the  meridian  of  Lake  Baikal  and  the  Bolor  range,  the  elevation  probably 
does  not  exceed  that  of  the  plains  of  Bavaria  (1,660  feet,)  of  Spain  (3,240 
feet,)  and  of  Mysore  (3,000  feet.)  The  interior  of  the  peninsular  region,  which 
extends  from  the  Archipelago  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  occupied  throughout 
nearly  its  whole  length  by  the  high  regions  of  Phrygia  and  Armenia,  which 
are  not,  indeed,  exactly  a  table-land,  but  consist  rather  of  a  series  of  valleys 
and  plains,  of  various  degrees  of  elevation,  from  about  2,000  to  7,000  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  also,  in  like  manner, 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  table-land,  which  in  the  north  slope  towards 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates.  The  interior  of  Persia  is  of  like 
character,  but  intersected  with  a  network  of  mountains,  and  leaving  only 
small  strips  of  lowland  on  the  borders  of  the  adjacent  seas.  The  table- 
land of  Taxila,  which  occupies  the  northern  half  of  the  Punjaub,  has 
considerable  elevation ;  the  table-land  of  Malwah,  supported  on  the  south 
and  west  by  the  Vindhyia  and  Aravulli  mountains,  has  an  elevation  of  about 
2,000  feet,  but  slopes  north-eastward  to  the  Jumna;  the  table-land  of  the 
Deccan,  supported  on  the  west  by  the  "  Ghauts,"  has  an  elevation  of  about 
2,000  feet,  but  slopes  considerably  to  the  eastward,  in  which  direction  all 
its  waters  flow,  and  the  table-land  of  Mysore,  lying  between  the  angle  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  eastern  and  western  Ghauts,  exceeds  3,000  feet. 

But  the  most  singular  feature  in  the  formation  of  Asia  is  the  depression 
of  considerable  portions  of  its  surface  below  the  general  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  considerable  country  around  it,  have  been  found  to 
be  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  still  greater.  North-east  of  the  Caspian 
and  Aral  commences  a  very  remarkable  region  of  small  lakes,  which  seems 
to  indicate,  at  some  remote  era,  the  existence  of  a  great  mass  of  water  in 
the  interior  of  Siberia,  communicating  with  the  lakes  Aksakal  and  Aral. 
It  extends  to  the  north-east,  between  the  rivers  Tobol  and  Ischim,  and  may 
be  traced  eastward  beyond  Omsk,  through  the  Steppe  of  Baraba  to  Sour- 
gout  beyond  the  Obi,  through  the  country  of  the  Ostiaks  of  Beresov,  and 
even  to  the  marshy  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  geological  deduction 
is,  that  it  was  formerly  a  vast  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  the  smaller 
lakes  are  the  remaining  portions  only.  The  Chinese  have  also  a  tradition 
of  the  existence  of  a  salt  lake  in  the  interior  of  Siberia,  which  traversed  the 
course  of  the  river  lenisei,  and  the  salt  plain  which  surrounds  the  oasis  of 
Hami  is  expressly  called  by  them  Han-hai,  or  the  Dried-up  Sea 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides  Asia  from  America,  nowhere  reaches 
the  coasts  of  the  continent,  but  is  separated  from  them  by  several  chains 
of  islands  which,  with  the  coast,  form  a  number  of  smaller  sea-basins. 
The  sea  of  Karatschatka,  on  the  north-east,  is  enclosed  by  the  Aleutian 
Islands  ;  the  Kurile  Islands  separate  the  sea  of  Ochotsk  ;  the  sea  of  Japan 
lies  between  the  continent  and  those  large  islands  which  form  the  Japanese 
Empire ;  and  the  entrance  of  the  Yellow  Sea  of  China  is  obstructed  by  the 
Loochoo,  and  several  smaller  groups.     Further  south  is  the  Chinese  Sea. 
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The  eastern  boundary  of  this  b; 
islands  of  Palawan  and  Borneo. 

partly  owing  to  those  large  peninsulas,  which  project  from  the  c 
and  approach  more  or  leas  near  the  enclosing  islands.  The  Southern  Seas, 
on  the  contrary,  have  no  protection  from  the  ocean,  and  consist  of  several 
gulfs,  which  deeply  penetrate  into  the  land,  and  thus  form  extensive  penin- 
sulas. The  principal  of  these  ate  th  B  y  f  B  g  I  h  A  b"  S  h 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  and  R  d  S         hi  f  wh    h 

separates  Asia  from  Africa.     The  p  n        I        n    1  h 

Farther  India,  Hindostan,  and  Arabi        h     ii         f     1     1    1  as  f 

more  than  800,000  square  miles,  and    1      w    I  I  n  II    n 

each.     The  most  remarkable  straits         h  nd         h 

Behring's  Straits,  which  divide  Asia  1  h  w  f  \ 

the  Strait  of  Formosa,  between  China  and  Formosa ;  the  Strait  of  Malacca, 
between  Malaya  and  Sumatra ;  the  Strait  of  Oman,  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  the  Strait  of  Babehnandel,  which  connects  the  Red  Sea 
with  the  Gulf  of  Arabia.  Where  Asia  approaches  Europe  we  meet  the 
large  Peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  covering  a  surface  of  more  than  900,000 
square  miles,  which  being  surrounded  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Black 
Seas,  and  extending  south  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  affords  the 
greatest  facility  for  intercourse  between  the  two  continents  both  by  sea 
and  land.  The  northern  coast,  indented  with  numerous  great  bays  or 
estuaries,  and  having  several  prominent  tongues  ot  land  would  give  great 
advantages  to  maritime  intercourse  with  other  countries  did  not  the  sever- 
ity of  the  climate,  and  the  accumulated  ice,  render  them  maccessible  all 
the  year  round. 

Asia  has  some  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world  which  are  only  exceeded 
in  length  fay  the  mighty  streams  which  drain  the  New  World.  They  may 
be  arranged  into  classes,  according  as  they  flow  into  the  seas  and 
oceans  which  surround  the  continent,  or  into  inland  lakes.  The  Obi,  with 
its  affluents ;  the  Irtish,  the  Ischin,  and  the  Tobol ;  the  lenisei,  and  its  af- 
fluents; the  Tunguska,  Angara,  &c.;  theOlenets;  the  Lena;  the  Indigirka, 
and  the  Kolima,  which  rise  in  the  Altai  Mountains  and  the  northern  plains 
of  Siberia,  all  flow  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  chief  rivers  flowing  to  the 
seas  on  the  east  side  of  the  continent,  are  the  Meinam  and  Maykuang  into 
the  Chinese  Sea ;  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  the  Hoang  or  Whaog-ho  into 
the  Yellow  Sea ;  and  the  Amour  or  Saghalien  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  fall  into  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Indus  into  the 
Arabian  Sea ;  the  Ganges,  the  Brahmapootra,  and  Irawaddy,  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal :  all  of  which  communicate  directly  with  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  rToui  and  Kizil-Irmak  fall  into  the  Black  Sea;  the  Sarabat  and 
Meindcr  into  the  Archipelago;  and  the  Aazi  or  Orontes  into  the  Levant. 
The  Oura!,  on  the  western  border  ;  the  Kur  and  Aras,  and  the  Kiiiiozen, 
empty  into  the  Caspian  Sea;  the  Amu  or  Oxus,  and  Sihooii  or  Jaxartes, 
into  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  and  several  others  into  the  smaller  salt  lakes,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral. 


The  Caspian  Sea  is  the  largest  salt  lake  in  the  world,  and  is,  _ 
one  of  the  most  curious  developments  of  nature.  It  has  no  outlet  whatever 
to  the  ocean  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  is  the  fact  of  its  being  consid- 
erably below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  Sea  of  Aral,  lying  to  the  east 
of  the  Caspian,  is  leas  salt  than  that  sea,  but  its  waters  are  slightly  bitter. 
These  seas  contain  a  variety  of  fish,  principally  salmon,  sturgeons  and  ster 
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let,  and  perhaps  all  the  species  inhabiting  the  Biiick  Sea;  and  tlieir  shores 
abound  in  aquatic  fowl,  storks,  herons,  bitterns,  spoonbills,  red  geese,  red 
ducks,  &c.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  in  the  summer 
season  even  the  natives  remove  from  the  coasts.  Further  east  there  are 
many  smalier  lakes  similar  in  character  to  the  above,  and  which  receive 
rivers,  but  have  oo  outlets.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Balkashi-noor  or 
Lake  Tenghiz  ;  the  Alak-tou-gul ;  tbe  Khassel-bash ;  theUbsa;  the  Aral- 
noor  ;  tha  lakes  Bosteng  and  Lob  ;  the  Teiigri-noor  and  Bouki-noor,  all  in 
Central  Asia;  and  the  Pangkung,  in  Thibet.  Towards  tbe  west  also  ate 
several,  as  the  lakes  of  Oorooraiib,  and  Van  iri  Armenia;  the  groat  salt 
lake  of  Kocli-Hissar,  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Palestine.  All 
these  lakes,  or  seas  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are  salt ;  the  waters  of 
some  of  them  extremely  so,  and  even  bitter. 

The  fresh  water  lakes  of  Asia  are  small  in  comparison  to  those  even  of 
Europe,  but  they  all  have  outlets.  The  principal  are  i — the  Baikal  in  East- 
ern Siberia ;  Zaisang,  formed  by  the  Irtish  ;  the  Lake  of  Erivan,  in  Arme- 
nia; the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  Palestine;  the  Po-yang 
and  ToTig-ling,  in  China ;  and  the  Rhawanrhad,  Manasarowara,  and  Paltee, 
in  Thibet. 

The  islands  belonging  to  Asia  are  large  and  important,  and  have  chiefly, 
especially  those  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  become  very  valuable  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  They  are  mostly  of  volcanic  origin.  The  principal 
are : — Cyprus,  in  the  Levant,  and  a  number  of  small  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  Ceylon,  Andaman,  and  the  Nicobar  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; 
Hainan  and  Formosa,  in  tbe  Chinese  Sea;  the  Majicosima,  Loo-choo, 
Japan,  and  Kurile  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  others  of  les"  note 
as  the  Maldives  and  Lacadives,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  New  Sibernn 
group  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  opposite  the  estuary  of  the  Lena.  These  wjl! 
be  more  fully  described  elsewhere. 


Nearly  all  the  circumstances  which  unite  in  giving  a  mild  climate  to 
Europe,  are  reversed  in  the  case  of  Asia.  Its  northern  boundiry  extends 
beyond  the  parallel  of  70°,  and  between  the  mouths  of  the  leni'^ei  ind  the 
Leoa,  reaches  even  to  75°  ;  it  everywhere  attains  the  winter  limit  of  the 
polar  ice,  and  during  the  short  summer  of  these  high  latitudes,  there  is  only 
a  narrow  belt  of  water  between  the  ice  and  the  land.  The  norlh  winds, 
unobstructed  by  mountains,  blow  over  a  plain  of  ice,  and  their  cooling 
influence  is  not  counterbalanced  by  hot  deserts  of  sand  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  continent ;  there  being  no  land  under  the  equator,  opposite 
the  length  of  Asia,  except  the  narrow  strips  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
and  Gilolo.  Consequently,  the  Asiatic  countries  situate  in  the  temperate 
zone,  are  not  warmed  by  ascending  currents  of  heated  air,  similar  to  those 
which  rise  from  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  exert  so  beneficial  an  influence 
on  the  climate  of  Europe.  The  position  of  the  great  mountain  chains,  and 
the  general  elevation  of  the  country,  likewise  contribute  to  diminish  the 
temperature;  the  Himalayas  and  Kwan-lun  presenting  an  effectual  barrier 
to  the  warm  winds  in  their  progress  from  the  equator,  while  the  high  plains 
and  groups  of  mountains,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  continent,  retain  the 
Buow  till  late  in  the  summer,  and  produce  descending  currents  of  air  which 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  countries.  There  is,  moreover, 
no  sea  of  any  considerable  extent  on  the  western  side;  and  consequently 
the  western,  or  predominating  winds,  are  land  winds,  whose  severity  is 
increased  by  the  great  enlargement  of  the  continent  towards  the  north. 
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The  result  of  all  these  circumstances  is,  that  the  eastern  part  of  Europe 
and  the  whole  of  Asia  to  the  north  of  the  35°  N.  lat.  have  what  Humboldt 
calls  an  excessive  climate,  meaning  by  that  term  a  ciimate  in  which  the 
temperatures  of  summer  and  winter  differ  greatly  from  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year,  or,  in  plainer  language,  where  the  winter  is  excessively 
cold,  and  the  summer  excessively  hot.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  less  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  summer  and  winter  and 
both  approach  nearer  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year. 

The  height  of  the  snow-line  on  the  mountains  of  Asia  has  hitherto  been 
very  imperfectly  determined  ■  but  in  a  general  e  t  may  he  regarded  as 
much  greater  than       E      p  An  u  der  the  same  parallel. 

The    limit  of  perp  w         H  un    Elb  s  11,000  feet,  while 

on  the  Pyrenees,  u  d        h  Id  |j  s.mO  feet.     The 

great  influence  of  lo     1  h    p  of  the  snow-line  is 

strikingly  exemplified        h  f    h     H  m  I  On  the  south  side  of 

these  mountains,  und  h  p  111  f30  H  1  now  line  is  estimated 
at  13,400  feet ;  while  on  the  north  side,  towards  Thibet,  snow  disappears 
in  aummer  at  the  enormous  height  of  more  than  20,000  feel.  This  re- 
markable  difference  is  ascribed  by  Humboldt  to  the  powerful  radiation 
which  takes  place  in  summer  from  the  high  plains  of  Thibet,  to  the  small 
quantity  of  snow  which  falls  in  winter,  when  the  temperature  sinks  below  10° 
of  Fahrenheit,  and  to  the  serenity  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  mountain  chain;  circumstances  which,  at  the  same 
time,  increase  the  radiation  from  the  plains,  and  facilitate  the  transmission 
of  the  heat  to  the  higher  regions. 

The  effect  of  the  very  diversified  local  circumstances  of  the  Asialic  con- 
tment,  an  example  of  which  we  have  just  now  given,  is  such,  that  its  phi/- 
sical  clmates,  generally  speaking,  seldom  correspond  to  the  astronomical 
climates. 

There  is  no  precious  or  useful  mineral  which  is  not  found  in  this  im- 
mense continent.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  countries  which  are 
most  distinguished  for  their  mineral  wealth  : 

MINERALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  ASIA. 

DiiMosDs •.ladh,l,Nizam,BaiadgU^itTeeion,  Bnndetcand,  SsmhMlpovr, 

Gundur,  Ceylon!)  Aaiatie  Russia,  {Perm  and  Orenberg.) 
OTHEfiPHECious  Stones. .Birm.itii   Siaiu  i   ladia;   Asialic  Russia,   (Perm,    Orenberg 
Tomsk.  /f4wtoi.  ^c.;)  Chinese  Empire,  (CAJna,  ^e.  ,-)Pct^ 
sia,   (Kkorassan,  S^c. ;)   Independent  Turkestan,    (Badai. 
ahan.) 

^'"■° Japan,  (Niphm,  8ada,  Src;)  Chinese  Empire,  (Tiiiei,  Y^aif 

nan,  f^c,  Coaniry  of  the  Lolos,  Hai-nan;)  Asiatic  RussU, 
(Perm,  Orenberg,  Tomsk,  iS-c.;)  Birmali;  Anam  (Tonkin 
Coekin  Ckhta,  ^c.;)  Siam;  Malkyai  Assam,  &c. 

^"-"^^ China;    Russia,    (TomsA,  Irhil^.  ^c. ;)   Japan,  (Bvngo:) 

Ottoman  Empu'H,  {ArMeaia,  Asia  Minor.) 

^'^ ^™'>;    S'am;    Malaya,    iLigor,    Qucda.    Selenga,    Ac.;) 

China;  Anam.  ■' 

Mehcuhy China;  Thibet;  Japan;  ludia;  Ceylon. 

^"^^"^ ^''P^'-i^'""--'unga.Aisi«.go,K^no.kumi.^c.;)nv,ssm,(Perm, 

Orenburg,  Tomsk,  Georgia,  ^o.;)  Otlomaa  Empii-o,  (Asia 
Mmor  Armem«, )  Chinese  Empire,  (  Ynn-nan,  Kouci-eheou. 
jlttbei!)  AnamT  India.  (Nepanl,  Ag,-a,  Ajimr^  NeUora, 
^e  ;  Persio,  (Azeriyaa.)  ' 
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Iron ..Russia,  (Perm,   Orenburg,   Tomsk,    Trkuisk;)  India,   (Caih- 

mere,  Nepaul.  Bengal,  Bakar,  Oude,  Agra,  Berar,  Nellere ,-) 
Obiua,  {Sheasi,  Thibet,  Bootaa;)  Siam;  Aiiatn,  {Tonhia, 
4-e.!)  Ottomaa  Empire,  (DiyorieSr,-)  AffghBiiiataiii  Seik 
Temfory,  (^Peskaurer;)  Persia,  {Fan;)  Japan, 

liEiD . . China;  Russia,  (7riu(sfe,   Tomsh,   Georgia!)   Siam  i   JapaUj 

(J((o,-)  Texas,,  {Fan ;)  Arabia,  {Mtiscat;)  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, {Asia  Minor,  Armenia.) 

CoAE Chinese  Empire,  ( The  Norlhem  Promncee-of  China ; )  Ottoman 

Empire,  {Svria,  near  Beyroat,  ^c. ;)  India,  {Bengal,  Cntch, 
Valley  of  lie  Nerbuddah,  ^c.) 

Salt Chinese  Empire,  {Pe-ehe-le,  aad  other  Promncee  of  China 

Proper;)  India,  {Gigeroi,  Ajinatre,  Bengal,  Lahore,  Alia 
aabad,  Agra,  Oriisa,  Coromandel,  Arracaa,  Ceylon,  ^e. ;) 
Enasia,  (Bteppe  of  Iiehim,  Baraia,  4-e.,  Lakes  qf  Koriakov, 
not  far  from  the  Irtish,  Lake  Iad(^,^e.;)  Shicwaii;  Arme 
Ilia;  Persia;  Arabia,  {Yemen;)  Ottoman  Empire,  {Ana 
tolia,  Cyprus,  ^c.) 

The  vegetation  is  extremely  rich  and  various.  All  the  natural  families 
of  plants  appear  to  have  representatives  in  Asia,  for  the  vast  extent  of  the 
continent  includes  climates  of  the  most  opposite  character.  From  the  lowly 
vegetation  which  composes  the  Arctic  flora,  to  the  gigantic  trees  and  gene- 
rally luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  Indian  regions,  we  find  in  Asia  every 
intermediate  kind.  Sometimes  the  extremes  appear  to  exist  even  in  the 
same  country  ;  for  example,  where  the  Hiinalayaa  present  an  Arctic  vege- 
tation in  the  higher  regions,  while,  not  far  below,  the  vegetation  of  warm 
climates  ia  found  in  fiill  luxuriance.  But  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia 
have  a  homogeneous  and  characteristic  vegetation  of  their  own.  To 
attempt,  however,  to  particularise  them,  would  be  an  idle  work ;  the  bare 
enumeration  of  them  might  fill  our  volume,  but  would  contribute  little  to 
the  edification  of  our  readers.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  notice  here 
to  a  few  plants  of  the  highest  value,  not  only  in  the  countries  which  pro- 
duce them,  but  in  the  moat  distant  regions  of  the  earlh. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  which  has  been 
the  greatest  favorite  with  man  in  every  age  is  the  vine ;  the  juice  of  which 
is  sought  after  in  every  country  which  civilization  has  reached.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  very  general  production  of  the  earth ;  the  cultivation  of  it 
is  confined  to  narrow  limits,  for  excess  of  heat  seems  as  unfavorable  to  its 
growth  as  too  much  cold.  Its  southern  limit  is  where  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  climate  is  between  69*^  8'  and  71*^  6'  Fahrenheit;  and  its  north- 
ern limit,  4*5°  or  48'-',  where  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  does 
not  fall  below  34°.  It  ia  only  within  the  middle  regions  of  the  temperate 
zone  that  the  vine  comes  to  perfection,  but  within  those  limits  it  is  found 
throughout  western  Asia.  The  finest  grapes  are  produced  in  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Falestinej  but  the  vine  is  still  found  in  its  wild  and  native  state 
in  the  forests  of  the  ancient  Colchis,  (at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea,) 
climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees.  Farther  east,  the  grapes  and  the 
wines  of  Shiraz  and  Mazanderan  enjoy  the  highest  repute  in  Persia.  Vines 
are  also  found  native  along  the  upper  banks  of  the  Oxus,  in  Kashgar  to  the 
east  of  the  Eolor,  in  Kunawar,  the  British  portion  of  Little  Thibet,  and 
also  in  Malwah  or  Central  India,  They  are  also  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  H'lassa  in  Great  Thibet;  and  in  China,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
the  vine  is  as  plentiful,  and  theluxury  of  wine-drinking  is  as  highly  appreci- 
ated, as  in  Europe  or  America.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  the  vine 
is  the  produce  of  ail ;  farther  south,  and  in  the  regions  emphatically  called 
the  East  the  vines  are  to  be  seen  in  their  full  and  native  luxuriance,  as 
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delightful  to  the  eye  as  Iheir  produce  is  grateful  to  the  palate.  In  all  ages 
the  vine  has  been  a  favorite  theme  with  the  poets  of  the  Kast.  The  wine- 
bibbing  Anacreon  is  notorious,  and  Hafiz,  the  national  lyric  poet  of  Persia, 
avows  himself  a  most  devout  admirer  of  this  glorious  beverage;  and, 
indeed,  the  wine  of  Shiraz,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  of  hia  buri.-il,  is  so 
highly  esteemed,  that  the  Persians  say  that  if  Mohammed,  (who  forbade 
the  use  of  wine  to  his  disciples,)  had  tasted  the  pleasures  of  Shiraz,  he 
would  have  prayed  God  to  make  him  immortal  there. 

Next  in  repute  to  the  vine  is  the  olive,  which  is  likewise  confined  to 
temperate  climates,  and  is  indigenous  to  Syria,  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  at  Tukht-i-SuIeiman,  near  the  Indus.  The  cultivated 
olive  is  easily  reared  in  all  parts  along  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  which  are 
free  from  the  visitation  of  frosty  winds.  It  produces  a  very  fine  oil,  which 
is  in  general  use  in  all  the  countries  where  it  is  grown  ;  and  the  history  of 
the  tree  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  human  race  :  for  it  was  the  leaf  of  an 
olive  tree  plucked  off  that  Noah's  dove  brought  to  him  in  the  ark. 

Tea,  wliich  affords  a  wholesome  and  exhilarating  beverage  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  eastern,  central,  and  northern  regions  of  Asia,  and  has 
become  a  necessary  of  life  in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  produced 
abundantly  in  the  southern  provinces  of  China  ;  the  best  is  grown  upon  the 
hills  of  the  province  of  Foki-en.  It  has  also  been  lately  discovered  to  be 
indigenous  in  Assam,  within  the  limits  of  the  British  territories,  and  has 
been  found  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Nilgherries 
in  Southern  India. 

Rice  is  a  necessary,  and  indeed  the  very  staff  of  life,  to  the  Hindoos, 
Indo-Chinese,  and  Chinese,  who  value  it  so  highly  that  they  pity  the  Euro- 
peans for  having  no  rice  at  home,  and  wonder  how  they  can  exist  without 
it.  It  is  produced  abundantly  in  the  well-watered  plains  of  those  countries, 
and  requires  great  heat  as  well  as  abundant  moisture  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion. The  same  character  is  enjoyed  by  the  date  tree  in  Arabia,  and  the 
neighboring  hot  and  sandy  countries  of  the  south-west.  Its  fruit  there 
forms  a  principal  article  of  food  ;  and  the  simple  people  there  wonder  how 
other  nations  contrive  to  live  without  it.  But  for  more  detailed  accounts  oi 
these  and  of  the  other  vegetable  productions  of  Asia,  we  refer  to  our  special 
descriptions  of  the  countries  into  which  the  continent  is  divided. 

Th  1  gy    f  Asia  presents  a  prodigious  catalogue  ;  and  in  regard  to 

an  m  1 1  try  may  be  divided  into  three  great  zones,  co-terminate 

w  h  which  form  the  barriers.     In  the  northern  zone,  the 

b     k       d    h     vast  forests  of  Siberia  harbor  innumerable  troops  ot 

n  d  Ik     f      ^,  bears,  gluttons,  and  several  species  of  martens  and 

q         1       Al         he  shores  of  the  Arctic  sea,  the  great  polar  hear  preys 

y  h       I       <T,  and  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  found  seals  and 

k    d  acea.     In  Central  Asia,  which  is  composed  of  high 

m  d  nsive  sandy  plains,  we  find  the  Bactrian  or  double- 

h  mp  d  II      vild  horse,  several  kinds  of  horse-tailed  beeves  (whose 

fl         g      1  h    ensignsof  military  rank  throughout  the  East),  the  ante- 

1  p         d   h    y    1       buck.     Panthers  are  found  in  the  western  regions,  and 

1  I       D      es  of  cat,  the  manul,  the  original  of  the  Angora  cats. 

been  seen  as  far  north  as  the  head  waters  of  the  Obi, 

'igers  also  abound  in  Mongolia,  where  they  are 

hunted  every  year  by  the  Emperor  of  China.     Troops  of  several  species  of 

dogs,  jackals  and  wolves  prey  upon  the  antelopes,  asses  and  horses.     All 

ToL.  II.  28 
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the  mountains  are  inhabited  by  the  musk  animal:  the  Altai  by  the 
"  argali,"  or  Siberian  sheep  ;  the  southern  mountains  by  the  wild  goat ;  and 
Caucasus  by  the  egagre  and  the  chamois.  The  western  prolongation  of 
this  zone,  which  extends  over  Persia  and  Arabia,  is  overrun  by  antelopes 
and  gazelles,  lions,  panthers,  caracals  and  other  sorts  of  cats,  jackals  and 
monkeys.  The  mountains  and  table  lands  produce  also  the  "  onager,"  or 
wild  ass,  the  original  of  those  beautiful  and  fleet  asses  so  much  esteemed 
in  the  Bast.  In  the  southern  zone,  however,  animal  life  is  the  most  pro 
lific.  Here  various  species  of  the  antelope  and  deer  are  found,  -md  m 
Thibet  the  blue  antelope,  whose  horns,  which  fall  annually,  have  more  than 
once  reminded  travellers  of  the  fabulous  unicorn.  There  is  also  the  "  chit- 
karu,"  with  four  horns.  In  Bengal,  is  the  charming  white-spotted  axis, 
and  in  the  forests  is  found  the  "jungle  cow,"  the  wild  originil  of  the 
domestic  beeves  of  India.  Fierce  tigers  ravage  Hindostan,  and  the  warm 
counliies  east  and  south.  In  the  same  region  is  found  the  bhck-kmned 
buffalo,  with  horns  turned  back,  both  wild  and  tame,  delighting  in  the 
muddy  banks  of  the  rivers,  lakes  and  seas.  Between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Indus,  the  forests  abound  with  squirrels,  peacocks,  pheasants  and  jungle- 
cocits.  Several  species  of  bears  inhabit  the  forests  among  the  Ghauts 
The  elephani  and  one-horned  rhinoceros  also  inhabit  the  forests ,  but  il  is 
in  the  countries  south-east  of  Hindostan  that  these  animals  attain  their 
largest  size.  The  tapir  is  found  between  Malacca  and  China ;  and  ourangs, 
gibbins,  and  various  other  kinds  of  moneys.  In  the  Ganges  alone  250 
kinds  offish  have  been  described  by  Buchanan,  which  furnish  abundance 
of  food  for  the  alligators,  with  vi'hich  its  waters  abound.  The  seas  of  India 
swarm  with  myriads  of  the  finny  tribes  of  every  species,  and  the  testacea 
contiibute  many  luxuries  to  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  number  of  known 
species  of  birds  is  937,  of  which  621  are  peculiar  to  Asia.  Every  zone 
has  its  peculiar  species,  and  many  are  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage.  Gi- 
gantic vultures  tyrannize  over  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  are  likewise 
found  great  numbers  of  eagles,  falcons,  buazards  and  screech-owls.  Swarms 
of  paroquets,  of  every  variety  of  color,  inhabit  the  continent  and  neighbor- 
ing islands.  The  southern  countries  of  Asia  produce  reptiles,  many  of 
wliich  are  armed  with  the  most  fatal  poisons ;  they  are  all  hideous  to  the 
sight,  and  some  are  of  prodigious  size  and  muscular  strength.  _  Beyond  the 
Altai  chain,  however,  they  aresoarcely  ever  found.  All  sorts  of  insects,  some 
very  noxious  and  destructive,  swarm  in  the  southern  regions ;  and  even  in 
Siberia,  during  its  short  summers,  the  mosquito  and  other  troublesome 
species  abound.  But  the  most  mischievous  of  all  these  winged  crea- 
tures is  the  locust,  which  appears  occasionally  in  the  sandy  regions  of 
north-western  India,  and  is  found  in  countless  swarms  in  Arabia  and  Syria, 
and  often  penetrates  into  south-eastern  Europe,  spreading  destruction 
wherever  it  goes. 

The  elephant  is  pre-eminent  among  the  domestic  animals,  but  it  is  rarely 
found  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  north.  The  camel  is  found  over  a  far 
wjfler  range  of  country.  The  Bactrian  camel  is  comparatively  rare,  and 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  great  deserts  of  north-eastern  Asia.  The  one- 
humped  species,  usually  misnamed  the  dromedary,  but  in  fact  the  real 
camel,  is  spread  over  Arabia,  Persia,  Western  India  and  Northern  Africa, 
where  it  is  the  common  beast  of  burden.  The  dromedary,  properly  ao 
called,  or  the  racing  came!,  is  only  a  variety  of  the  latter  species,  of  lighter 
form  and  better  suited  for  rapid  travelling.  The  other  domestic  animals  of 
southern  and  western  Asia  are  horses,  asses,  buffaloes,  beeves,  sheep  and 
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goats ;  of  the  central  and  ea'item  regions,  chiefly  horses,  cattle  and  sheep ; 
the  "yak"  of  Thibet  and  Pamer  <ind  the  bushy-tiiled  bull  of  Thibet,  seem 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  camel  among  the  mountains.  In  the  rigorous 
climates  farther  north,  the  reindeer  furnishes  the  people  witii  food  and 
transport,  and  also  in  one  part  of  the  yeir  with  dress.  In  Kamtschatka, 
and  other  norlh-eastern  regions,  doga  are  trained  to  draw  sledges  in  winter 
over  the  frozen  snow 

Not  only  the  numerical  majority  of  the  human  rice  but  also  its  greatest 
Tariety  in  the  apecies  is  found  within  the  limits  of  A-ia.  The  tribes  and 
nations  into  which  mankind  is  here  divided  are  veiy  numerous,  but  of 
these,  the  five  principal  races,  the  Hindoo^,  the  Chinese,  the  Tatars  or 
Tartars,  the  Aribs,  and  the  Per'tian's,  seem  (o  have  dnided  among  them,  as 
a  kind  of  inheiitance,  the  continent  and  its  adjacent  isiapJs,  and  stiii 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  them  The  origin  of  these  races  is  buried  in 
the  remotest  antiquity  The  Hindoos  ind  Arabs  are  geperfllly  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  Ciucasjan  or  white  race  of  mankim?,  though  in  respect 
of  language  they  are  quite  different;  the  former  beii>^  allied  to  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family,  and  that  of  the  latter  being  decif^edly  of  Semetio  origin. 
The  ancient  Medes  and  Persians  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  branch,  but  the  modern  Persians  are  a  verj  mixed  race,  formed  by 
the  commingling  of  Persians,  Arabs,  Turks,  Tartars,  Mongols,  and  natives 
of  the  Caucasian  isthmus.  The  Tartars  differ  entirely  from  the  Hindoos 
and  Arabs  in  feature,  complexion,  and  form,  as  in  manners  and  language. 
They  all  speak  the  Toorkee  or  Turkish  lapguage,  and  form  the  majority  ot 
the  people  of  Hindostan,  the  western  part  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  Russia— are  spread  in  various  tribes  throughout  Per- 
sia, and  constitute  the  original  slock  of  the  Ottoman  race,  who  have  long 
been  the  dominant  people  in  south-western  Asia.  The  Chinese,  according 
to  the  institutes  of  Menu,  were  originally  a  military  tribe  of  the  Hindoos, 
who,  abandoning  the  ordinances  of  Brahma,  migrated  eastward,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  but  this  theory  seems  to  be  impro- 
bable. The  Chinese  are  unquestionably  of  the  Mongolian  family,  and 
their  monosyllabic  language,  and  figurative  alphabets,  seem  to  have  no 
analogy  with  any  of  the  languages  or  alphabets  of  India.  According  to 
Balbi,  all  the  families  of  Asia  may  he  classed,  according  to  their  languages, 

into: 1.   The   "Semetic,"   comprising  the   Jews    and   Arabs.     2.    The 

"  Georgian,"  subdivided  into  Georgians,  Mingrelians,  Sevanes,  and  Lazes, 
livincf  between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  3.  The  "  Persian,"  viz.  ;  the 
Persfans,  Parsees  or  Guebers,  the  Taujiks,  the  Bukharians,  the  Khurds, 
the  Lourees.  the  Affghans,  and  the  Beloolshees.  4.  The  "  Hindoo,"  one 
of  the  most  numerous  families  of  the  globe,  comprising  the  Moguls,  the 
Sheiks,  the  Bengalees,  the  Mahrattas,  Singalese,  in  Ceyion  ;  the  people  ot 
the  Maldives,  and. the  Zingarees  or  Gipsies,  a  numerous  tribe,  scattered  over 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  and  found  also  in  some  parts  of  Northern  India, 
S.  I'he  "  Armenian,"  known  as  the  Haikana,  or  Armenians  proper,  Abasses, 
and  Natoukhashi.  6.  The  "  Malabar,"  comprising  the  Malabars,  the  Tainuls, 
and  the  Telingaa.  7.  The  "  Chinese,"  the  most  numerous  of  all  families, 
including  the  Chinese  proper,  the  Birmana,  Peguans,  Siamese,  the  Ana- 
mites,  the  Coehin-Chtnese,  and  the  Coreans.  8.  The  "  Japanese."  9, 
The  "  Tungouse,"  subdivided  into  the  Mandchews,  and  the  proper  Tun- 
gouses,  the  former  being  the  ruling  class  in  China,  and  the  most  advanced 
in  civilization,  and  whose  language  is  now  that  of  the  Court  of  Pekin. 
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10.  The  "  Mongolian,"  viz.  the  Mongols,  Kalmuks,  snd  Biirates.  11.  The 
"Toorkee,"  comprising  the  Ottomans,  the  Usbecks,  the  Turks  of  Sihena, 
Turkomans,  and  a  number  of  wandering  tribes,  chiefly  in  tbe  west  ot  Asia, 
and  on  the  confines  of  Europe.  12.  The  "  Samoied,"  in  the  north.  13. 
The  "  lenisseian,"  which  belong  to  the  Finnish  stock.  14.  The  "  Koriak,' 
in  the  north-east.  15.  The  "  Youkaghire."  16.  The  "  Kamtschatdale  " 
17  The  "Kurilian."  18.  The  "  Ouralian  or  Tschude ;"  and  19.  i-he 
"Malaysian,"  or  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  and  the  neighboring  islands. 

But,  besides  these  indigenous  families,  there  are  numerous  colonies  of 
Europeans  in  most  parts  of  Asia;  the  Greeks,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
the  Russians,  in  Siberia;  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Portuguese,  and  a 
few  Freach  and  Danes,  in  India ;  Dutch,  in  Ceylon,  Java,  and  the  Moluc- 
cas ;  and  Spaniards,  in  the  Philippines. 

If  we  are  tc  define  a  despot  to  he  an  absolute  monarch,  who  disposes  of 
the  property,  the  honor,  and  the  lives  of  his  subjects  at  will,  employing 
them  with  indefiuiw  and  uncontrolled  authority,  we  nowhere,  either  in  Eu- 
rope or  Asia,  find  soiereigns  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding  the  declamations 
to  which  the  governments  of  many  of  those  countries  have  been  subject. 
Everywhere  manners,  annient  customs,  received  opinions,  and  even  errors, 
form  more  embarrassing  restraints  upon  power  than  written  stipulations, 
which  tyrants  can  so  easily  get  rid  of  by  force  or  fraud.  It  is  only  in  some 
Moslem  states,  and  particukriy  in  Persia,  that  we  meet  with  the  most  hate- 
ful despotism,  and  that  degradmg  servility,  which  has  been  usually  attributed 
to  all  the  nations  of  Asia.  Tht  kings  of  Asia  have  been  taken  for  despots, 
because  they  are  approached  on  bHided  knee.  They  have,  indeed,  assumed 
to  themselves  the  titles  of  gods  upon  earth,  vicegerents  of  Allah,  brothers 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  asylums  of  the  uiiiverse,  and  other  similar  designations 
and  they  have  been  considered  as  such,  without  the  obstacles  opposed  to 
their  wiU  by  religion,  customs,  manneis,  and  prejudices,  being  taken  into 
account.  The  governments  of  Ottoman  Asia,  Persia,  Russia,  Bukharia, 
and  others,  in  Turkestan,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  some  of  the  islands,  are 
despotisms,  differing  only  in  degree  ;  but  the^e  seems  to  be  a  barrier  in  all, 
over  which  the  monarch  dare  not,  or  is  unwillng  to  leap. 

Asia  likewise  contains  nations  whose  governments  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  European  kingdoms  of  the  middle  ages.  Such  were  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  before  the  downfall  of  the  Peishwa,  and  the  Affghans,  before  the  sub- 
version of  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul ;  and  such  are  still  the  Belootshies,  the 
Mongols,  the  Kalmucs,  the  Manchoos,  several  Turkee  tribes,  and  some  na- 
tions of  Caucasians,  particularly  the  Circassians  and  Abassians.  Even  the 
Empire  of  Japan  is,  properly  speaking,  nothing  else  than  a  feudal  monarchy. 
Some  nations  are  entirely  free,  as  the  Bedouins,  the  Kurds,  and  several 
tribes  of  Caucasus  and  Syria.  The  small  nomadic  nations,  and  many  of 
the  Arab  tribes,  have  a  pastoral  or  patriarchial  government,  which  is  gene- 
rally hereditary  in  certain  families ;  others  are  governed  by  elders,  and  form 
republics.  Thibet,  Boutan,  and  parts  of  Arabia,  have  a  sort  of  theocratic 
government,  the  pontiffs  of  which  are  considered  as  emanations  of  the 
Deity  himself  In  general,  indeed,  wc  may  say,  that  Asia  affords  examples 
of  every  possible  kind  of  government,  from  the  most  licentious  republican- 
ism to  the  most  a 
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THE   EMPIRE   OF   TUEKEY, 

(,»  A..A.) 

East  of  the  Bosphorus  the  Ottoman  Empire  stretches  into  Asii  oyer  an 
extensive  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Blacli  Sea  and  the  Ciucasian 
provinces  of  Russia ;  on  the  east  by  Georgia  and  Persia  on  the  south  and 
south-west  by  Arabia  and  the  Mediterranean  Sen,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Archipelago,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus  It 
is  situated  between  30°  and  42°  N,  latitude,  and  between  26°  and  49^  E 
longitude.  Its  greatest  depth  from  north  to  south  is  850  miies,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  1,200;  but  when  measured 
diagonally  from  Constantinople  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  the  esteiit  is  1 ,400, 
and  from  the  southern  border  of  Palestine  to  the  north-east  extremity  of 
Turkish  Armenia,  about  1 ,100  miles.  The  superficial  area  is  not  accurately 
as  d   b     may  be  estimated  at  between  450,000  and  500,000  square 

F  1    st  history  of  mankind  this  portion  of  the  world  has  been 

th      ce  p       inent  events.     The  Scriptures  are  its  first  annals,  and 

p    f  o  !1  agree  in  acknowledging  it  to  be  the  source  of  light  and 

1  N  nrod,  Ninus,  Semiramis,  the  great  empires  which  they 

h  d    1         which  have  succeeded  them,  the  heroes  of  Troy,  the 

mm  1  g  f  the  Persians,  the  empire  of  Alexander,  the  Seleucid£e, 
h  M  hridates,  the  renowned  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  the 

b  11  n    f  he  Khalifs  of  Bagdad— form  but  an  imperfect  summary  of 

h    g        p  es,  and  events  of  which  this  country  has  been  the  theatre,, 

f    m   h  ote  period  of  which  we  have  any  account,  to  the  fatal  day 

wh  h  i  T  kish  dominions  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  rise  up  in  order  to 
d  y  1  g  elehrity.  Here  was  founded  the  first  great  monarchy  of 
h  rd      H        were  Babylon,  Nineveh,  the  empire  of  Nabonasser  and 

h  q  Cyrus  ;  and  here  the  Land  of  Promise— the  Holy  Land  ! — 

h  h  y  f  fe  people  furnishes  the  theme  of  tlie  Old  Testament ;  and 
here  it  was  that  the  Christian's  Saviour  was  born,  preached  his  ministry, 
and  suffered  for  the  sins  and  redemption  of  the  human  family.  At  a  later 
period  it  formed  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  then 
displayed  numerous  towns,  embellished  with  all  that  the  union  of  the  arts 
could  produce,  and  abounded  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  luxury.  How 
great  is  the  contrast  at  the  present  day  !  All  the  blessings  of  civilization! 
all  the  charms  of  social  life,  have  disappeared  under  the  devastating  powers 
which  oppress  this  now  desolate  country.  The  monuments  are  in  ruins, 
the  villages  are  abandoned,  and  a  great  part  of  the  country  given  up  to 
robbers,  while  the  towns  are  filled  with  a  vile  and  oppressed  populace.  The 
wandering  tribes  feed  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  plan  their  robberies  upon 
those  fields  which  were  once  covered  with  glory,  and  the  ferocious  Bedouins 
make  abandoned  temples  the  shelter  for  their  thefts  and  crimes.  Such  is 
at  this  period  the  state  of  this  classic  soil,  still  covered  with  the  finest  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  and  teeming  with  memorials  of  a  grandeur  and  civiliza- 
tion such  as  the  world  never  before  saw,  and  to  which  modern  times  can 
produce  no  counterpart. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia  is  spread  over  at  least  three  distinct  geo- 
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graphical  regions,  viz  ;  Asia  Minor  and  Armeiiiii ;  tlic  low  countries  watered 
by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  and  Syria,  including  Palestine. 

"  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia"  form  elevated  table-lands,  or  a  series  of  platiia 
and  valleys,  some  of  which  ace  5,500  feet  above  the  ievel  of  the  sea,  inter- 
sected and  overtopped  ±iy  mountains  several  thousand  feet  higher.  These 
table-hnds  are  fertile  aud  abound  in  pastures,  but  the  climate  is  cool,  and  in 
winter  the  country  is  covered  deep  in  snow.  They  are  separated  from  the  low 
country  on  the  Black  Sea  by  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  clothed  with  dense 
forests,  and  are  difficult  of  access,  except  where  the  river  valleys  open  a 
passage  for  their  waters.  From  Arroeniatwo  ranges  of  high  mountains  proceed 
westward  into  Asia  Minor  ;  the  one,  the  ancient  "  Taurus,"  stretches  parallel 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  divides  into  a  number  of  branches, 
which,  in  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula,  form  as  many  fertile  valleys, 
watered  by  fine  rivers  ;  and  the  other,  the  "  Anti-Taurus,"  penetrates  into 
the  interior  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  there  unites  with  several  other 
lofty  mountains  which,  under  various  names,  occupy  the  country  between 
the  Kizil-I  n  k  d  I  S  a  f  M  mora.  The  central  part  of  the  peninsula, 
supported    n    11     d     by   1  ges,  is  very  lofty,  and  the  plams  of  Kuta- 

hya  and  S  ny   1    u    nd  f        hove  the  ievel.     Some  of  the  valleys  are 

so  comple    ly  h  ram  d  h  ve  no  outlet  for  their  waters,  and  as  a 

coiisequen      I    §  a      f   quentiy  inundated,  aud  permanent  lakes 

formed  in  h  d  j  d  p  ss  n  The  coasts  on  all  sides  are  very  irregular, 
and  in  som  p  h  m  un  n  walls  approach  so  near  as  to  form  bold 
promontor  d  h    dl     d      b       n  others  some  extensive  lowlands  mter- 

vene.     Th      I  nd     ff  h  generally  of  the  same  character  witli 

the  mainland      T!  1  «     f    h    mountains  consist  of  granite  and  other 

primitive        1.     b       n  pi  ces  these  are  associated  with  beds  of 

marble  and  quartz,  lime-stone  and  schists,  tertiary  and  lacustrine  marine 
deposits,  igneous  rocks,  and  recent  aqueous  accumulations.  Volcanic  rocks 
are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  the  whole  country  between  the  Is-iiik  aud 
Kutahya  appears  to  consist  of  agate  and  chalcedony,  the  strata  being  beau- 
tifully varied ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  the  lofty  peak  of  '  Arjish- 
dagh,"  (ancient  Argceus,)  which  rises  to  the  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  con- 
sists entirely  of  volcanic  rocks  and  scoriaceous  cmders,  havmg  lit  "sloping 
sides  studded  all  around  with  numerous  cones  and  enters  '  Hassan  dagh," 
8,000  feet  high,  and  "  Kulah,"  2,780  feet,  are  both  voloantc  ,  but  the  most 
remarkable  volcanic  region  in  Asia  Minor  is  the  di-strict  ot  "  Katakecau- 
mene"  or  burned  vp  region,  91*  miles  eastward  from  Smyrna  It  occupies 
an  area  of  about  150  square  miles,  and  consists  of  volcanic  mounds,  which 
rise  partly  amidst  the  lacustrine  limestone  of  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  and 
partly  on  the  slope  of  the  schistose  hilis,  which  form  its  southern  border 
The  mounds  consist  of  scorite  and  lava,  and  are  referable  to  two  epochs 
The  older  cones  are  low  and  flat,  and  their  craters  marked  only  by  slight 
depressions.  They  are  covered  with  vineyards  which  produce  the  Katake- 
caumeno  wine,  which  has  been  celebrated  from  the  dijs  of  Strabo  to  the 
present  time.  The  newer  volcanoes,  only  three  in  number  though  thej  hate 
been  extinct  for  3,000  years,  preserve  all  their  characters  unaltered ,  the 
craters  are  perfectly  defined,  and  their  lava  streams  are  black,  rugged  aud 
barren. 

The  "  country  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,"  ia  hounded 
north  by  the  table  lands  of  Armenia  and  the  lofty  sides  of  Taurus;  on 
the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  &c.,  which  divide  it  from  the  table 
land  of  Iran ;  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  Syria  and  the  deserts 
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of  Arabia;  and  on  the  south-east  it  scircely  touches  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Including  the  hilly  country  of  Taurus,  this  region  is  distinguished  by  its 
structure,  its  configuration,  and  its  natural  productions,  into  three  zones 
or  districts :  by  structure,  into  a  district  of  metamorphic  and  plutonic 
rocks, — a  district  of  sedimentary  formations,  and  a  district  of  alluvial 
deposits ;  by  conjiguration,  into  a  district  of  mountains,— of  stony  and  sandy 
plains,  and  of  low  watery  plains ;  and  by  natural  productions,  into  a 
country  of  forest  and  fruit  trees,  and  of  pasturage  and  barren  rocks, — a 
country  where  the  mulberry,  cotton,  maize,  tobacco,  &c.,  flourish  in  tuxa- 
riance,  and  a  country  of  date  trees,  rice  and  pasturage,  or  a  land  of  saline 
plants,  liquorice,  reeds,  sedges  and  rushes.  The  first  of  these  districts 
comprises  the  hilly  and  mountainous  country  of  Taurus  and  the  plains  of 
Diyarbekr;  a  country  with  a  genial  climate,  and,  where  cultivated,  fruitful 
in  corn,  wine  and  oil,  and  yielding  numerous  mineral  treasures.  The 
second  district,  comprising  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  country 
east  of  the  Tigris,  consists  of  cretaceous  deposits,  here  and  there  inter- 
spersed with  plutonic  rocks.  The  character  of  the  plains  varies  with  tiie 
elevation  and  latitude,  as  well  as  from  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  moisture, — here  is  a  stony  wilderness,  amidst  which 
there  is  little  or  no  cultivation,  hut  where  immense  herds  and  flocks  obtain 
a  scanty  subsistence, — and  there  fertile  districts,  the  permanent  residence 
of  agricultural  tribes.  The  climate  is  very  dry,  and  subject  to  great 
variations  in  temperature,  the  thermometer  during  the  year  ranging 
from  ViP  to  115°  in  the  shade.  The  cold  increases  from  west  to 
east,  and  the  influence  of  the  snow-clad  mountains  in  the  north  is 
severely  felt  in  the  plains.  There  are  few  annua!  or  tender  plants  in 
this  region,  and  for  two  months  in  the  year,  October  and  November, 
vegetation  is  dormant, — every  thing  is  burnt  up,  and  no  new  forms  appear  ; 
but  after  this  period  the  rains  commence  to  fall,  and  the  brown  and  fallow 
ground  changes,  and  grasses  and  flowers  again  enliven  the  scene  of  desolation, 
soon  however,  to  be  covered  with  snow  or  blasted  by  the  winds  of  winter. 
The  absence  of  trees  on  these  great  plains  is  a  phenomenon  difficult  to  be 
accounted  for.  The  desert  described  by  Xenophon,  extending  from  Reho- 
both  to  Khabour,  still  preserves  the  features  of  his  day,  "  full  of  worm- 
wood ;  and  if  any  other  kind  of  plants  grow  there,  they  have  for  the  most 
part  an  aromatic  odour."  Wild  asses  or  horses  are  still  met  with ;  but 
ostriches  are  rare.  The  alluvial  plain  of  Babylon  and  Chaldsea  forms  the 
tUrd  district.  The  plain,  ia  its  north-western  or  upper  portion,  has  a  slight 
but  well-defined  southerly  inclination,  with  local  sinkings  above  Felujah, 
undulates  in  the  central  districts,  and  then  subsides  into  mere  marshes  and 
lakes.  Numerous  canals,  extending  from  one  river  to  another,  at  certain 
seasons  inundate  the  whole  country,  and  leave  permanent  marshes  in  some 
places.  But  the  natural  level  is  everywhere  altered  by  artificial  works,  as 
mounds,  walls,  mud-ramparts  and  dykes.  There  is  still  some  cultivation 
and  irrigation  ;  flocks  pasture  in  meadows  of  coarse  grass,  and  the  dusky 
encampments  of  the  Arabs  are  occasionally  met  with  ;  but  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  there  are  few  remains  of  the  date  groves,  vine- 
yards and  gardens  which  adorned  the  country  in  the  days  of  Xenophon. 
This  character  may  vary  in  the  several  districts,  but  only  in  degree.  Vil- 
lages are  numerous,  but  the  population  is  scanty  and  dispersed. 

"  Kurdistan,"  which  formed  the  north-eastern  portion  of  ancient  Assyria, 
and  extended  also  into  Persia,  presents  an  immense  succession  of  hill  and 
valley,  with  dells  and  plains  of  exhaustless  fertility,  and  towering  mountains. 
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The  climate  is  escessively      Id  d  I  [.         f  1     yeur,  and  the 

hills  are  covered  with  snow  f  h  h 

"  Syria,"  which  lies  to    h  b    d       g  h     M  d  terranean,  is 

ehiefly  composed  of  desert      d  h  pi         and  valleys  of 

great  fertility  towards  the  c  M  T  d      ff  several  spurs 

into  Syria,  the  priucipal  and  most  westerly  of  which  bears  the  names  of 
"  Alma-dagh"  aad  "  Jawur-dagh,"  which  communicate  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes,  and  form  the  boundary  between  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  moutli  of  the  Orontea,  "  Jebel-el-Akral"  rises  abruptly 
to  the  height  of  5,318  feet,  and  is  continued  to  the  east  by  "Jebel  Chaksinah," 
and  the  hills  of  Antioch,  as  far  as  to  the  southern  valley  of  the  Orontes. 
To  the  south  the  hills  of  Antioch  are  continued  by  the  "  Jebel  Kraad"  to 
the  "  Nosairi  mountains,"  which  extend  southward  in  connection  with 
"  Lebanon."  About  34''  N.  lat.  the  chain  divides  into  two  ranges,  the 
eastern  and  the  western,  the  former  being  the  "  Libanas"  and  the  latter  the 
"  Anti-Libanus"  of  the  Greeks,  which  enclose  between  them  the  long  nar- 
row valley  of  "  El  Bekaa,"  or  Hollow  Syria.  The  western  branch  termi- 
nates near  the  sea  coast,  south  of  Sidon,  while  the  eastern  branch,  in 
nearly  the  same  parallel,  divides  again  into  two  ridges,  the  one  of  which 
passes  into  Arabia  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The 
other  ends  southward,  along  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  valleys  that  send 
their  waters  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  covering  the  interior  of  Judsea  with 
a  wilderness  of  barren  mountains.  "  Mount  Carmel "  forms  a  bold  pro- 
montory on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  and  has  an  ex- 
tension south-east  until  it  joins  the  mountains  of  Judiea.  Further 
south,  these  mountains  connect  with  the  rocky  chain  of  Arabia  Petriea, 
and  fill  up  the  space  between  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 
The  diverging  range  of  the  Libanus,  which  forms  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Jordun,  was  the  "  Hermon"  of  Scripture;  and  fur- 
ther south  were  the  "  Mountains  of  Gilead." 

These  mountain  ranges  form  a  number  of  valleys.  "  El-Ghab,"  or  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes,  lies  between  the  Nosairi  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the 
"  Jebel-Shaehsabou"  on  the  north-east.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  mongrel  race 
of  Arabs  and  Fellahs,  who  in  winter  live  in  the  few  villages  scattered  over 
it,  and  in  summer  retire  with  their  flocks  to  the  mountains,  to  seek  for 
pasturage  and  avoid  the  swarms  of  flies  and  venomous  reptiles  of  the  valley. 
"El-Bekaa,"  {the  ko.Xj  sc/xa  of  the  Greeks,  and  Ctelo-Syria  of  the 
Latins,)  is  a  beautiful  valley  between  the  two  branches  of  Lebanon,  drained 
by  the  river  Leitani.  It  is  aboitt  90  miles  in  length  by  II  in  average 
breadth,  and  is  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  Syria.  The  "  Valley 
of  the  Jordan"  is  about  175  miies  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  sources 
of  that  river  to  the  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  "  El-Ghor"  and  the  "plain 
of  Jericho"  are  dependencies  of  this  valley.  The  whole  is  considerably 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  "  valleys  of  Galilee"  are  gener- 
ally small,  but  beautifully  wooded;  and  between  Galilee  and  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Carmel  lies  the  great  "  plain  of  Esdraelon,"  watered  by  the  river 
Kishon.  It  is  called  in  Scripture  the  valley  of  Jezreel  and  Megiddo ;  and  ia 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  well  adapted  for  corn  growing,  but  it  is  uncultivated, 
and  only  affords  a  rich  pasture  for  a  few  scattered  herds.  The  "  Plain  of 
Haouran"  ties  to  the  south  of  Damascus,  between  Hermon  and  Gilead  and 
the  Jebel  Haouran.  It  is  famous  for  its  wheat,  and  contains  many  scattered 
hummocks,  which  are  the  sites  of  villages.     The  plain  is  inhabited  by 
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Druses,  Turks,  an<i  Arabs,  and  is  also  visited  in  early  spring  a 
by  the  Bedouins.  The  rocky  wilderness,  "El  Ludja,"  and  the  Jebel  Ha- 
outan,  comprehend  all  the  uneven  country  which  extends  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  plain  of  BCaouran,  from  near  Damascus  to  Boszra,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Trachonitis.     The  plain  of  Haouran  itself  is  the  ancient 


The  great  "  Syrian  Desert"  and  its  borders  are  not  a  bare  wide  waste  of 
sand,  but  much  resembles  the  prairies  of  tiie  western  United  States  and  the 
llanos  of  South  America.  Its  surface  consists  generally  of  a  fine  black  soil 
overgrown  with  tali  coarse  grass,  and  inhabited  by  antelopes,  wild  asses, 
and  boars.  In  summer,  howei'er,  the  herbage  is  burnt  up,  and  the  animals 
are  obliged  to  betake  themselves  to  the  borders  of  the  cultivated  country. 
In  the  interior,  indeed,  sandy  tracts  are  to  be  met  with,  but  even  here  a 
scanty  herbage  is  found.  Along  the  side  of  Syria  are  numerous  ranges  o( 
hills,  which  divide  the  country  into  small  plains,  but  eastward  from  Palmyra 
the  desert  presents  a  boundless  level  surface  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
The  Arabs  of  the  desert  belong  to  the  great  Aenez^  tribe,  and  are  quite 
independent  of  the  Turkish  Padishah. 


The  climate  of  Syria  is  everywhere  subject  to  the  most  sudden  v 
and,  except  in  the  sheltered  valleys,  suffers  the  greatest  extremes.  In  the 
mountains  the  winters  last  from  November  to  March,  and  are  sharp  and 
rigorous,  but  the  spring  and  autumn  are  agreeable,  and  the  summer  is  not 
oppressive.  In  the  plains,  however,  the  summer  sun  is  overpowering,. but  to 
compensate  for  this  the  winter  is  so  temperate,  that  orange  trees,  dates, 
bananas,  and  other  delicious  fruits,  grow  in  the  open  fields.  Samaria  being 
a  hilly  country,  has  a  climate  in  accordance.  The  climate  of  Judaea  is 
perhaps  more  favorable ;  yet  so  changeable  is  it  that  a  few  hours  only  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  change  from  spring  to  winter. 
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lemon  trees,  witli  groves  of  evergreen  oaks,  cypresses,  andrachnes,  and 
turpentine  trees.  The  ground  is  covered  with  rosemary,  cisisas,  and 
hyacinths. 

Besides  the  buffalo  and  camel,  every  kind  of  European  domestic  animal 
is  found  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  gazelle  takes  the  place  of  the  deer, 
ajid  instead  of  wolves  there  are  jackals,  hyaenas,  and  ounces.  But  the  rav- 
ages of  none  of  these  are  so  destructive  as  that  of  the  locust.  They  come 
from  Arabia,  and  in  their  flight  darken  the  sun,  and  spread  desolation  over 
the  land.  The  approach  of  these  insects  is  looked  upon  with  despair,  and 
famine  savely  follows  their  visitation.  There  is,  however,  a  species  of 
locust,  which  furnishes  a  tolerable  article  of  food  for  man.  The  flocks  of 
the  Arabs  stiil  find  in  Palestine  nutricious  pasturage ;  aod  the  wild  bees 
hoard  up  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks  a  fragraQt  honey,  which  is  sometimes 
seen  running  down  their  faces. 

The  "  Shat-el-Arab,"  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
is  a  broad  and  deep  river,  which  flows  in  a  single  stream  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  two  great  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  however,  will  claim 
a  more  especial  notice.  The  "Euphrates"  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  large  streams  in  Armenia,  the  eastern  branch  being  called  the  Murad, 
and  the  western  branch  the  Prat  or  Kara-su.  The  united  stream  then 
makes  a  long  circuit  through  the  Taurus,  and  after  clearing  the  mountains, 
forms  a  double  cataract  22  miifes  above  Samosat,  and  flows  for  100  miles  in 
a  direction  a  little  to  the  south  of  west ;  then  proceeds  another  100  miles 
nearly  south,  till  it  reaches  the  latitude  of  Haleb,  when  it  turn^  to  the 
south-east,  and  continues  in  that  general  direction  to  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  The  whole  length  of  its  course  has  been  variously  estimated 
between  1,500  and  1,700  miles.  The  "Tigris,"  the  companion  and  rival 
of  the  Euphrates,  has  its  principal  source  in  the  mountains  of  the  country 
of  Zoph,  in  Armenia,  about  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  first 
course  is  extremely  rapid,  and  nearly  approaches  the  Euplirates,  being 
only  prevented  by  a  rising  ground  from  joining  its  stream.  Below  Bag- 
dad the  Tigris  has  a  moderate  current,  but  in  its  course  from  Mosul  to  that 
city  it  passes  over  several  ledges  of  rock ;  and  above  32°  north  latitude, 
rushes  through  the  hills  of  Hamrun,  where  it  has  cut  a  channel  of  150 
yards  wide.  In  the  plains  its  course  is  estremely  slow  and  sluggish.  Du- 
ring the  whole  year,  however,  the  Tigris  has  a  sufficient  body  of  water  for 
moderate-sized  boats  up  to  Bagdad,  and  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year 
as  high  as  Mosul  and  Diyarbekr.  The  great  and  only  difficulty  navigators 
have  to  contend  with  is  the  inhospitality  of  the  natives,  who  plunder  every 
stranger  that  falls  into  their  power,  and  frequently  murder  them. 

The  united  stream  flows  with  a  somewhat  winding  course,  and  it  is  de- 
scribed as  being  everywhere  broader  than  the  Nile,  and  its  waters  much 
deeper,  while  the  banks  are  more  thickly-covered  with  groves  of  date-trees, 
and  more  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  be  more  easily 
irrigated  than  any  part  of  Egypt,  except  during  inundation ;  but  in  other 
respects  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  these  classic  and  noble  rivers. 
Ships  which  can  pass  the  bar,  may  be  easily  navigated  up  to  Bussrah.  The 
tide  ascends  the  Euphrates  60  miles,  and  the  Tigris  B5  miles.  Not  far 
below  Kornah,  the  Shat-el-Arab  is  joined  by  the  "  Haweeza,"  or  Kerkut, 
a  large  river  from  Louristan,  and  below  Bussrah  it  communicates  by  the 
Hufar  Canal   with   the  "  Karoon,"  or  Kuran.  the   three  rivers   together 
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forming  seven  mouths.  These  are  the  only  rivers  emptying  themselves  in 
a  southern  direction. 

The  "  Jorukh,"  which  rises  in  Armenia,  flows  northward  to  the  Black 
Sea;  as  do  also  the  Jekil-Irmak,  the  Kizil-Irmak,  (ancient  Halys,)  and 
the  Sackaria,  (ancient  Sangaria.)  The  Kizil-Irmak  has  a  course  of  570 
miles,  and  is  the  largest  river  of  Asia  Minor.  The  "Kodos,"  or  Sarabat, 
(Hetmua,)  rises  in  Murad-tagh,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  after  a 
course  of  190  miles.  The  "  Mender i,"  or  Meinder,  ( Mceander,)  has  a 
western  course  of  iSO  miles  into  the  Archipelago,  south  of  Samos.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  windings,  from  which  all  similar  windings  have  been 
called  "meajiders."  The  "Sihoon"  rises  near  Bostan,  and  flows  south- 
west past  Adana  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  "  Jihoon"  has  nearly  a 
parallel  course,  a  little  to  the  eastward,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Scan- 
deroon. 

The  "  Aazi,"  or  El-asi,  the  ancient  Orontes,  rises  on  the  east  side  of 
Anti-Libanus,  north  of  Damascus,  flows  north  and  notth-vvest,  through  a 
long  valley,  Co  Antakia,  where  it  turns  south  and  south-west,  and  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  after  a  course  of  225  miles.  It  is  a  rapid  and 
troubled  river,  flowing  near  the  foot  of  the  Ansarian  Mountains,  where  it 
forms  numerous  marshes.  To  the  north-east  of  Antakia,  the  streams  that 
descend  from  the  valley  of  Taurus  form  a  large  lake,  "  Aggi,"  or  Owja- 
denghis,  {White  Sea,)  which  empties  itself  in  one  stream,  called  the  Kara- 
su,  into  the  Orontes.  The  "  Leitani,"  (L«ontea,)  rises  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  valley  of  El-Bekaa,  and  flows  south-by-west  into  the  Mediterranean, 
a  Utile  to  the  north  of  Tyre.  The  "  Jordan,"  or  Sherya,  rises  in  a  small 
lake,  called  anciently  Phiala  on  Mount  Hermon,  flows  south  into  Lake 
Hoolya,  (the  waters  of  Merom,)  and  passes  onward  through  the  Lake  Ta- 
bariah,  (Sea  of  Galilee,)  and  then  flows  in  a  winding  course  through  a 
spacious  valley,  called  El  Ghor,  and  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  highest 
part  of  its  course  the  Jordan,  after  it  leaves  Lake  Tabariah,  flows  between 
banks  which  are  often  picturesque,  and  in  spring  it  Alls  its  deep  channel, 
moving  along  with  great  rapidity.  The  "  Zerka,"  (Jabbok,)  flows  from 
Jebel-Harouan  westward  into  the  Jordan,  nearly  midway  between  the  two 
lakes.  The  Eison  flows  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  into  the  south  side 
of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  The  Koje,  Kasab,  Arsouf,  Petras,  Roubin,  Sorek, 
Besor,  or  the  River  of  Gaza,  all  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  coasts  have  several  large  gulfs  and  bays,  which  need  only  be  named 
in  this  connection.  In  the  Black  Sea  are  the  Golfs  of  Samsoun,  and  Sinub 
or  Sinope;  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  the  Gulfs  of  Ismid  and  Moudania;  in  the 
Archipelago  the  Gulfs  of  Besiche  or  Besika,  (near  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles,)  Adramyti,  Sandarii,  Smyrna,  Vourla,  Scala-Nova,  Asyn- 
Kalcsi,  Cos  and  Symi ;  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Gulfs  of  Marmorici, 
Macri,  Satalia  or  Adalia,  Iskenderoon,  or  Scanderoon,  and  the  Bay  of  Acre. 

The  capes  and  headlands  are  those  having  the  names  of  Batoum,  Foudji, 
Kourehlih,  Zephira,  Aio-Vasisli,  Poslepei,  Vona,  Jasoun,  Thermeh,  Tcber- 
chenbeh,  Indjeh,  Kerempe,  (ancient  Caramhis,)  Baba,  Kirpeh,  and  Kara- 
Bournou.  all  on  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  Cape  Janissary,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Dardanelles ;  Baba-Burun,  Kara-Burun  and  Krio  on  the  west 
coast;  Khelidonia,  Anamour,  Karadash,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula; 
and  Khynzir,  Bosyt,  Ras-el-Shakaa,  and  Mount  Carmel  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

The  great  "  Lake  of  Van,"  in  Armenia,  is  situated  between  38°  and 
39'^  N.  latitude,  and  43°  and  44*^  E.  longitude,  extending  nearly  80  miles 
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from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  The  eastern  half  has  only  a  breadth  of  from  5  to  9 
or  10  miles  ;  in  the  middle  it  expands  to  a  width  of  37  miles,  but  contracts 
^ain  at  its  west  end  lo  15  or  16.  It  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  volcanic 
amphitheatre,  surrounded  with  lofty  mountains;  its  waters  are  bitter,  and 
a  species  of  herring  or  sardine  is  taken  in  abundance  at  some  seasons,  and 
is  salted  ajid  deported  to  ail  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  beauty  of  this  lake 
has  been  celebrated  by  almost  every  Armenian  writer,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  It  contains  two  considerable  islands,  on  which  are  Armenian  con- 
vents, and  a  few  vessels  ply  upon  the  lake.  A  singular  substance  is  found 
floating  on  the  surface  which  the  people  use  for  washing  clothes.  This  is  an 
alkaline  salt,  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  Boda  and  chloride  of  sodiuna 
or  sea-salt.  The  lake  is  5,467  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  the 
centre  of  Asia  Minor  is  the  great  "  Tuzla"  or  salt  lake  of  Koch-Hisar. .  It 
is  very  narrow,  while  its  length  extends  through  nearly  50  miles.  The 
salt  made  here  is  a  government  monopoly.  Its  surface  is  2,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. ' 

The  "  Dead  Sea,"  called  by  the  Arabs  "  Bahr-Lout,"  (Lot's  Sea,)  the  Lacus 
Asphaltites  or  Mare  Mortuum  of  the  Latins,  is  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  Palestine,  between  31°  and  32°  N.  latitude,  and  35o  and  S(P  E.  longitude. 
Its  dimensions  have  not  been  exactly  ascertained,  but  it  probably  extends 
50  miles  in  length  and  from  7  to  20  in  breadth.  It  has  lately  been  visited 
and  explored  by  a  naval  commission  from  the  United  States,  but  as  yet 
their  observations  have  not  been  published.  It  is  very  deep,  and  in  some 
places  exceeds  300  fathoms,  while  its  surface  is  very  ranch  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  waters  are  very  salt  and  the  taste  most  nauseous, 
and  so  pungent  that  the  eyes  smart  severely  after  plunging  into  it. 
The  south-western  side  of  the  lake  is  skirted  by  a  long,  low  ridge,  about  150 
feet  high,  the  whole  mass  of  which  consists  of  solid  rock  salt,  covered  with 
a  soft  limestone,  marl  and  other  substances,  through  which  the  salt  breaks 
out,  and  appears  on  the  sides  in  precipices  40  or  50  feel  high  and  several 
hundred  feet  long.  The  Arabs  carry  salt  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  all  parts  of 
Palestine  for  use.  The  supply  of  water  is  derived  from  the  river  Jordan, 
but  in  the  rainy  season  a  large  supply  is  also  derived  from  the  south. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the  scenery  around  this  lake  ;  the  soil  is 
without  vegetation,  and  furnishes  food  for  neither  bird  nor  beast.  The 
water  is  extremely  buoyant,  and  the  air  above  it  has  a  feeling  of  oppressive 
weight.  Asphaltum  is  found  floating  on  its  surface,  and  it  is  said  that  no 
fish  can  exist  in  its  waters.  The  traditions  respecting  the  lost  cities  of  the 
plain  are  omitted,  for  the  simple  reason  that  little  is  known  concerning 
them;  and  few  are  so  credulous  as  to  believe  the  superstitious  tales  and 
wicked  lies  of  the  prating  monks,  and  their  coadjutors  the  pilgrim  devotees. 
The  "  Lake  of  Tabariah,"  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  about  70  miles  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  also  much  below  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about 
16  miles  long  and  9  wide,  and  is  noted  by  all  travellers  for  its  grandeur 
and  picturesque  beauty.  The  Jordan  flows  through  the  middle  of  it  in  a 
strong  and  perceptible  current,  and  it  is  often  subject  to  whirlwinds,  squalls, 
and  sudden  gusts  from  the  hollow  of  the  mountains.  The  "  Aggi"  or 
Owja-denghis,  (White  Sea,)  is  about  10  miles  long  and  4  or  5  broad,  and 
affords  a  navigable  pEissage  along  its  west  side.  Though  receiving  several 
streams  from  the  Taurus,  it  empties  itself  by  only  one,  the  Kara-su,  which 
flows  to  the  Orontes.  Besides  the  above  there  are  in  Syria  the  "  Bahr-el- 
Marri,"  which  receives  the  waters  from  the  plain  of  Damascus  ;  the  "  Lake 
of  Homs,"  and  the  "  Sibkah" — all  in  Syria.  In  Asia  Minor  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  others,  as  the  lakes  of  Is-nik,  Abulliont,  Maniyas,  Egerdir,  Ochardak, 
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(a  salt  lake,)  and  Gheuljik,  4,453  feet  above  the  level,  and  many  others  of 
smaller  size  both  sdt  and  fresh. 

This  country  having  been  so  often  conquered  and  so  repeatedly  changed 
its  masters,  must  of  necessity  be  peopled  by  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  its  being  as  it  were  the  highway  between  Europe  and  Asia,  must 
moreover  have  conduced  greatly  to  the  same  result.  I'he  dominant  people 
i>        h  n  European  Turkey,  are  the  Ottomans,  who  are  spread 

h  1  ilry,  but  are  most  numerous  in  Asia  Minor,  which  they 

*!o      1  igiial  country.     Besides  the  Ottomans  there  are  a  great 

n«  h      Turks  ;  those  of  Armenia  and  along  the  eastern  frontier 

k     1  n  ich  completely  distinguishes  them  from  their  brethren  of 

h     w       wl      d    pise  it.     Next  to  these  are  the  Arabs,  the  Kurds,  &,c., 
ad       Sy  1  o  found  an  intensely  mised  population.     The  oricrinal 

S       n    f    n  bu      very  small  portion  of  the  whole.     Many  Arabs  are'also 
1  d  n  Sy  In  the  north  are  also  herds  of  Turcomans  and  Kurds,  and 

h     n  n    b      een  Aleppo  and  Damascus  are  occupied  in  great  part  by 

h        gl        b      A  isarians.  Druses,  Maronites  and  Motoualis.     The  •'  An- 
n  d  eral  names,  occupy  the  mountains  which  extend  from 

An    k  h  Kebir,  and  are  generally  considered  as  a  Mahomedan 

d  h  b  en  founded  in  the  seventh  century  by  one  Nassar.  The 
chief  seat  and  residence  of  their  Emir  is  Masiat,  or  Maszyad,  a  castle  40 
miles  north-east  of  Tripoli.  The  "  Druses,"  about  150,000  in  number 
dwell  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Lebanon,  ^heir  origin  is  uncertain' 
but  it  is  probable  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Iturffii,  a  brave 
people,  who  possessed  the  same  country  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  They 
are  under  the  government  of  an  Emir,  who  resides  at  Deir-el-Kamam,  12 
miles  east  of  Saide,  Their  religion  is  involved  in  mystery,  but  they  believe 
in  one  God,  whom  they  say  appeared  for  the  last  time  incarnate  in  the  person 
of  Hikem,  Khalii"  of  Egypt,  about  A.  D.  1030.  This  prophet  and  his  priest- 
hood fell  fay  persecution,  hut  tbeir  doctrines  survived,  and  their  proselytes 
took  refuge  in  Lebanon.  The  Druses  have  several  times  united  with  the 
other  tribes  to  oppose  the  invader,  and  have  successively  struggled  against 
the  Crusaders,  the  Sultans  of  Aleppo,  the  Mamelukes  and  the  Ottomans. 
They  are  fierce,  restless  and  enterprising,  and  their  bravery  even  approaches 
to  rashness.  They  seem,  however,  to  be  very  indifferent  at  the  present  day  in 
matters  of  religion;  in  the  mountains  their  Emir  is  a  Christian,  and  when  he 
visits  the  towns  of  the  coast  he  is  one  of  the  faithful.  The  females  wear  tan- 
tooras  or  horns  on  tiie  head,  supporting  a  sort  of  veil,  which  gives  them  a  very 
singular  appearance.  The  Fellahs  of  the  Ledja  are  also  Druses ;  and  to  the 
east  of  Sanamein  is  a  ridge  of  hills  called  "  Jebel-ul-Droos,"  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  governed  by  a  prince  of  their  own,  independent  of  the 
Emir  beshir.  The  "  Maronites"  occupy  the  hilly  country  between  BeyroQt 
and  Tripoli,  and  live  in  villages  and  hamlets  round  the  convent  of  Kannobin, 
the  seat  of  their  patriarch.  They  are  divided  into  tribes,  and  live  peaceably 
and  frugally  in  the  bosoms  of  their  families ;  and  the  Christian  traveller 
meets  with  a  kindly  and  hospitable  welcome.  Here  the  Christian  enjoys 
full  toleration ;  and  200  monasteries  and  a  great  number  of  hermitages  are 
established  on  the  sides  of  Lebanon.  The  Maronites  derive  their  origin 
from  a  saint  called  Maron,  whose  proselytes,  having  been  stigmatized  as 
heretics,  sought  refuge  in  these  mountains.  After  long  braving  the  Saracen 
and  Turkish  power,  they  were  reduced  at  last  by  Sultan  Murad  III.,  in  1.558, 
and  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.     In  every  other  respect  they  remain 
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uncontrolled.     They  have  been  received  into  the  Roman  Church,  but  they 
have  brought  with  them  many  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  their  priests 
are  alloived  to  be  married.     Their  devotion,  superstitious  as  it  is,  is  fervent 
and  steady,  and  throws  an  agreeable  interest  over  their  little  te         y 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  the  dark  cloud  of  Islam.     They  nimbe      bou 
150,000.     The  Maroiiites  recognize  no  distinction  of  rank,  and        h     II 
seems  to  be  a  little  republic  within  itself,  amenable  to  no  second       h    I 
authority.     In  personal  quarrels,  however,  they  exercise  the  b    b  h 

of  vengeance,  their  religion  having  failed  to  impress  upon  them    1  d      1 

virtues  of  forgiveness  and  mercy.     They  are  all  armed,  ^d  wl   n    h  y 
mustered,  their  strength  appears  to  be  about  35,000  warriors.     Th  ks 

priests,  and  even  bishops,  have  to  maintain  themselves  in  some  sec  I         11 
and  are  generally  very  poor  ;  but  for  this  poverty  the  clergy  are  c  mp  d 

by  the  great  respect  paid  to  them  by  the  peopie,  who  kiss  their  h  d  In 
ever  they  meet  them.  The  "  Motoualis"  are  Shiahs  or  Orthod  Mu  I 
mans,  who  worship  the  Khalif  AH  and  his  descendants,  while  h  y 
Abubekr,  Omar  and  Othman.  They  have  several  times  rend  d  h 
selves  formidable  to  the  Turks.  They  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Syrians ;  but  their  specific  name,  which  signified  sectaries  of  AN, 
does  not  occur  before  the  18th  century.  The  Motoualis  are  now  very  much 
reduced,  and  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Eastern  Lebanon  Jind  among  the 
Maronites,  Their  Emir  resides  at  Baalbeo,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
is  occupied  by  Turks, 

The  Arabic  language  predominates  over  the  whole  of  Syria;  and  the  old 
Syrian  tongue  is  spoken  chiefly,  and  perhaps  only,  in  a  few  districts  in  the 
neighborhw)d  of  Damascus  and  Lebanon.  The  Arab  and  Turkish  part  of 
the  population  are  invariably  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and  are  perhaps  the 
most  superstitious  among  mankind.  Of  the  Christian  sects  the  Greek 
Church  has  the  greatest  number  of  adherents ;  the  Jacobites  have  also  many 
adherents;  and  there  are  besides  some  European  Christians,  Armenians,. 
Nestorians,  and  Jews,  who  follow  their  peculiar  doctrines  and  forms.  In 
fact  the  creeds  are  as  heterogeneous  as  the  people,  and  perhaps  no  country 
presents  sucli  a  diversity  of  either. 


As  far  as  relates  to  the  government,  no  difference  is  made  between  the 
Asiatic  and  European  territory.  The  Padishah  is  mon  irch  and  hjgh  priest 
over  hoth,  and  the  provinces  and  minor  districts  are  immedidtelj  rul  d  by 
the  same  powers. — {See  Turkey  in  Europe.) 

Throughout  the  vast  region  of  Ottoman  Asia  agriculture  ii  in  a  mo't 
primitive  state,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  few  small  districts  <ind  m  the 
neighborhood  of  the  large  towns;  and  here,  m  at  fine  a  climate  ind  as 
fruitful  a  soil  as  any  part  of  the  world  ever  pns'ie'ised  the  hnds  do  no(  yield 
to  one-fourth  of  their  capacity.  The  implements  are  wretched,  and  quite 
patriarchal,  and  scarce  one  of  the  improvements  of  modern  science  has 
been  imported  into  the  country.  In  the  eullivation  of  the  vine,  olive  and 
fig,  perhaps,  they  excel,  but  in  their  cereal  agriculture  the  people  are  not 
one  degree  removed  from  the  first  rudiments  propounded  by  their  ancestors 
four  thousand  years  ago. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  a  little  better  understooa,  and  flourishes 
particularly  in  Ihe  larger  towns,  in  several  important  branches.  It  may 
even  be  said,  that  in  the  particular  branch  of  dying  the  Turks  surpass,  or  at 
least  equal  the  most  perfect  European  specimens  of  the  same  kind.  But 
generally  speaking,  there  seems  to  be  a  complete  stagnation  of  industry, 
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energy,  and  enterprise.  The  principal  arts  and  manufactures  of  Asiatic 
Turkey  are  :— the  silk  stuffs  of  Aieppo,  Damascus,  Mardin,  Bagdad,  and 
Brusa;  the  cotton  stuffs  of  Mosul,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Guzel-hizer,  Diyar- 
bekr,  Smyrna,  and  Manissa ;  the  cloth  of  Brusa,  Tokat,  Amasia,  Trehisond, 
Rizah,  Mardin,  Bagdad,  and  Diyarbekr;  the  ordinary  cloth  of  Khan ak- 
kalesi,  Ghuzel-hizar,  and  Hillah;  the  camlets  and  shawls  of  Angora;  the 
earpets  of  Brusa,  Kara-hizar,  Pergamo,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus ;  the  leather  of 
Konieh,  Kaiaariyah,  Kuskin,  Diyarbekr,  and  Orfa ;  the  saddles  of  Amtah  ; 
the  bridles  of  Hiliah;  the  tobacco  of  Latakia;  the  opium  of  Kara-hizar; 
the  stone-ware  of  Khanak-kalesi  and  Hillah  ;  the  soaps  of  Bagdad,  Damas- 
cus, and  Aleppo;  the  cutlery  of  Damascus;  the  coppfir  utensils  of  Tokat 
and  Erzeroum ;  and  the  glass  of  Mardin  and  Hebron. 

The  peninsular  position  of  Ottoman  Asia  and  its  geographical  situation 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  indicate  it  as  the  ci  " 
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are.  =i Ik,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  tobacco,  copper,  camels  hair,  goats' hair, 
opium,  saffron,  gall-nuts,  turpentine,  storax,  raisins,  figs,  and  other  dried 
fruit,  the  wine  of  Cyprus,  skins,  Turkey  leather,  and  other  articles  of 
native  manufacture,  and  several  manufactured  articles  which  are  imported 
from  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  r — 
silk-stuffs,  cloths,  needles,  watches,  and  hardware,  mirrors  and  other  glass- 
ware from  Bohemia  and  Venice,  paper,  tin,  Nuremburg  wares,  porce- 
lain, &c.  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India  furnish  a  great  part  of  the  precious 
products  of  their  soil,  and  the  last  country  sends  the  produce  of  its  numerous 
manufactures. 

As  in  Europe,  so  in  Asia,  Turkey  is  divided  into  eyalets,  .sandjalts,  and 
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lii-aa;  some  of  the  latter,  however,  being  independent  of  the  pasha  or 
governor  of  the  eyaJet  within  which  they  are  geographically  situated 
1  heae  divisions  are  very  unequal  in  extentand  popuktion.  Many  wandering 
and  mountain  trihes  and  indeed  large  tracts  of  country,  are  only  tributary  ■ 
some  are  merely  vas  als  and  others  quite  independent.  The  cvalets  are 
twenty  in  number 
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Smyrna  ("  Ismir"  of  the  Turks,)  latitude  38°  29'  N.,  longitude  27°  1 1'  E. 
IS  situated  at  the  bottom  or  eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name' 
and  IS  built  111  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  the  top 
(It  which  IS  crowned  with  a  ruinous  castle.  Without  being  beautiful, 
Smyrna  presents  an  agreeable  appearance,  and  contains  some  well-built 
houses,  which  belong  chiefly  to  the  Pranks,  and  form  a  pretty  quarter  of 
the  town.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  are  covered.  To  its  position  Smyrna  owes  the  rank  which  it  hoJds 
among  the  most  important  trading  places  in  the  world.  The  extent  and 
salety  of  Us  road  for  shipping,  and  the  facility  of  its  communications  with 
the  interior,  have  made  it  the  general  emporium  of  the  Levant.  The  trade 
in  dry  fruit  is  immense.  Smyrna  has  a  population  of  aboui  130,000,  of 
whom  10,000  are  Jews  of  Spanish  origin.  The  Frank  quarler  is  inhabited 
principally  by  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  merchants,  with 
their  families  and  servants,  whose  persons  and  property  are  exempt  from 
1  urkish  rule  ;  and  in  civil,  commercial,  or  criminal  matters,  they  recognise 
no  other  judges  than  their  own  consuls.  The  summer  heat  is  very  great  ■ 
the  thermometer  in  July,  in  a  coo]  room  with  the  shutters  closed,  varies 
from  780  to  33°,  and  in  the  shade  out  of  doors,  from  84°  to  94°  ;  hut  the 
heat  is  generally  tempered  by  a  fine  westeriy  breeze  called  the  "  inbat,"  which 
continues  from  mid-day  till  sunset.  Occasionally,  however,  hot  winds  blow 
ToL.  II.  29 
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from  the  south  and  burn  up  the  country.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood 
are  the  pretty  village  of  Bournabat,  where  most  of  the  Franks  have  their 
country  houses,  and  the  villages  of  Bouja  and  Sedi-Keui,  remarkable  for 
their  fine  plains  and  numerous  population. 

AvASALOTJK,  (Moon-town,)  40  miles  8.  by  E.  of  Smyrna,  a  miserable 
Turkish  viliagc,  represents  the  ancient  Ephesus,  the  remains  of  which  are 
at  a  little  distance,  and  consist  of  shapeless  ruins  and  stone  walls.  The 
harbor  is  now  only  a  pestilential  marsh.  Palatia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Meander,  a  wretched  assemblage  of  huts,  appears  to  represent  Miletus,  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  of  antiquity.  The  ruins  of  its 
vast  theatre  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  situated  upon  a  brackish  lake,  con- 
nected with  the  Meander  by  a  channel  two  miles  long,  Sart  (Sardes,)  50 
miles  E.,  is  a  miserable  village  inhabited  by  a  few  Turks,  on  the  site  of  the 
splendid  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings.  The  principal  ruins  consist  of  those 
of  the  great  church,  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  the 
father  of  Crcesus,  which  consists  of  a  conical  hill  of  earth  200  feet  high  and 
4,000  round  the  base.  Similar  monuments  of  smaller  size  are  found  at  a 
little  distance.  Allak-Shbhr  or  Ala-Shehr,  (ancient  Philadelphia,)  85  railea 
E.  of  Smyrna,  is  said  to  contain  more  than  a  dozen  of  Christian  churches, 
and  the  bulk  of  its  population  is  Christian.  PcacAMo  or  Bergina,  48  miles 
N.,  is  a  large  andstill  flourishing  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Caicus  (Grimakli,) 
although  only  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus 
Its  magnificent  temple  of  jEsctilapius,  its  celebrated  library,  inferior  only  to 
that  of  Alexandria,  and  the  invention  of  parchment  (charta  pergamena,) 
give  a  distinguished  place  in  history  to  this  ancient  city. 

BitrsA,  or  Prusa,  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain  20  miles  in  length,  behind 
which,  to  the  south,  rise  the  snowy  tops  of  Olympus.  The  ordinary  houses 
are  of  wood,  the  streets  very  narrow  but  clean  and  wellTpaved,  and  altogether 
it  is  a  very  fine  city,  it  is  overlooked  by  an  old  castle  situated  on  a  rocky 
and  picturesque  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  by  entensive  sub'irbs.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  Ouloujami,  or  principal  mosque,  a  large 
buiffling,  which  dates  from  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  the  city ;  the  mosques 
of  the  Sultan  Orkhan,  with  his  tomb,  and  a  ivell-frequenled  college  ;  and 
those  of  the  Sultana  Ottoman,  Murad,  and  Bayazid.  The  city  contains 
also  a  number  of  fine  khans,  built  with  stone,  magnificent  baths,  and  beau- 
tiful fountains.  Formerly  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  it  was  after- 
wards the  capita!  of  the  Ottoman  empire  till  the  taking  of  Ad-'anople. 
Population,  100,000,  The  adjoining  plain  is  covered  for  miles  with  mulberry 
trees,  which  supply  abundant  food  for  the  silk-worms  that  furnish  the  staple 
produce  of  the  place.  The  mountains  abound  in  the  finest  pasturage,  timber, 
underwood  for  fuel,  and  springs  of  the  purest  water,  which  is  profusely 
supplied  to  every  part  of  the  city.  From  the  foot  of  Olympus  there  issue 
mineral  w:\ters,  with  a  strong  sulphureous  odor,  and  of  the  temperature  of 
167°  to  1911^  Fahrenheit,  which  are  conducted  into  baths  for  the  use  of  the 
citizens. 

MooDANiA,  17  miles  N,  W,  of  Brusa,  a  town  on  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives 
its  name,  serves  as  the  port  of  Brusa.  Is-nik  or  Sneek,  a  wretched  pile  of 
huts,  which  stand  upon  the  site  of  Nicosa,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Bithynia, 
is  celebrated  for  the  first  general  council  held  there  by  the  Christians  in 
A.  D.  325,  Its  thick  walls,  its  towers  and  gates,  are  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion. Is-NiKMiD  or  Is-roid,  the  ancient  Nicomedia,  an  early  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Bithpiia,  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  by  Dio- 
cletian.    No  vestiges  of  ils  former  magnificence  remain.     Podngar-sashi 
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nshi,  soQih-east  from  the  Dardanelles,  is  a  villnge  supposed  to 
,t  least  to  be  neitr  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Troja  or  Ilium. 
,  ■■'■"— "sot  the  city,  but  on  a  neighboring  rock  believed  to  be 


s  (the  citadel,)  are  the  ruins  of  builc 


1  irregular  polygons,  i 


II  ui  111  lue  rock,  and  three  heroic  tombs  or  barrows  Some  marble 
p  11  and  other  remains  at  Chiblack  point  out  the  site  of  New  Ilium  buiit 
by  Al  nder  the  Great,  ruined  by  Sylla,  and  rebuilt  by  Julius  Cesar 
Khe  a  another  village  with  antiquities,  marks  the  site  of  Alcxandria-Troae 
a  y  irelj  ruined  and  deserted,  but  whose  ruins  still  attest  its  ancient 
magmficence. 

KuTAHYA,  (Cotyceium,)  80  miles  S.  E.  of  Brusa,  a  large  town  built  in  a 
picturesque  situation,  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Pursak,  and  watered  by  the 
mer  Pursak,  is  considered  the  capital  of  Anadoli.  Among  its  buildiniTB 
(he  only  one  remarkable  is  an  old  mosque  of  singular  architecture.  Popu- 
lation, o\),»m.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  is  Tunshali,  a  place  with 
famous  warm  baths. 

_  Ko«iBH,  (Iconium  )  300  miles  E,  by  S.  of  Smyrna,  is  a  large  town,  in  a 
rich  and  well-watered  plain.  Among  its  numerous  mosques  is  remarked 
that  of  Sel.m,  built  on  the  ni<Klel  of  Ayia  Sophia.  Here  is  also  the  convent 
i-f  *'^,"J^''^'  fo""<Jed  by  Jelaleddin  Rourai  in  the  I3th  century,  and  the 
chiof  of  all  the  estabhshments  of  the  same  kind  in  the  empire.  Konieh  still 
possesses  considerable  trade  and  manufactures,  and  numerous  medreses  or 
colleges.  The  great  flat  plain  to  the  east  is  dry  in  summer,  but  is  flooded 
and  impassable  in  winter.     Population  about  30,000. 

ToKAT  on  a  branch  of  the  KizU-Irmak,  is  a  large  town,  with  narrow  but 
well-paved  streets.  It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  long,  steep  narrow  rocky 
defile,  which  widens  a  little  on  approaching  the  city,  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
stream,  but  sosurrouuded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  that  the  heat 
concentrated  in  the  narrow  yalley  sometimes  becomes  intolerable.  The 
valley  for  about  three  miles  above  the  town  is  filled  with  gardens  and  vine- 
yards, and  a  number  of  rills  of  water  run  through  it.  The  town  is  not 
esteemed  healthy,  autumnal  fevers  being  very  prevalent.  Population  about 
dO,000.  As  a  commercial  mart  the  importance  of  Tokat  has  passed  away. 
Kaisariyah,  160  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Konieh,  the  ancient  Mazaca,  capital 
of  Cappadocia,  afterwards  called  Ccesarea,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
IS  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  mighty  and  constantly  snow-cafit  Mount  Arjish 
4,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  quite 
dilapid.ited.  It  contains  8,000  houses,  fl,000  Turkish,  2,500  Arra>.  ian 
and  500  Greek.  The  villages  in  the  neighborhood  are  large  and  populous, 
and  the  Christian  inhabitants  here  display  their  riches  and  luxury  in  their 
country  houses  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  Turkey.  Kaisariyah  is  the 
principal  commercial  mart  io  the  central  part  of  Asia  Minor  ;  the  inhabitants 
are  remarkable  for  their  activity  and  enterprise,  and  the  natives  are  found 
assiduously  following  their  pursuits  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  empire. 
The  products  of  a  warm  climate,  as  melons,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  trrapea 
are  yielded;  but  the  plain  is  neither  fertile  nor  well  cultivated,  "except 
merely  around  the  town.  The  boliom  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with 
gardens,  which  produce  fruits,  and  the  yellow  berry  used  in  dyeing  for 
which  Kaisariyah  is  so  celebrated.  The  rains  of  a  more  ancient  town 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  are  close  by.  ' 

SiVAs,  50  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Tokat,  is  situated  in  a  plain,  frora  4  to  6  miles 
in  breadth  by  16  or  20  in  length,  watered  by  the  Kizil-Irmak,  and  noted  for 
gram  of  superior  quality.     The  climate  is  severe,  though  remarkably  healthy. 
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The  town  covers  a  large  area,  within  which  are  many  ruins, 
about  5,000  Turkish,  and  1,20D  families  ;  and  its  position  is  very  favorable 
for  an  important  commercial  city.  The  access  from  the  Black  Sea  is  easy, 
and  has  been  facilitated  by  a  military  road.  The  city  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  district  abounding  in  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  a  country 
which  would  require  extensive  supplies.  The  route  of  Sivas  is  the  best  to 
reach  Malatiyah,  Kharput,  and  Diyarbekr.  The  bazaars  are  extensive,  and 
tlie  khans  numerous,  and  both  ai-e  well  supplied  with  goods. 

Trebizond,  (Trapesus,)  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  has  been 
a  place  of  importance  since  its  foundation  by  the  Greeks  in  ages  beyond  the 
reach  of  authentic  records.  The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  facing 
the  sea,  part  of  it  being  surrounded  by  a  castellated  and  lofty  wall,  and  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram  (rpn™r;,)  whence  it  derives  its  name.  On 
each  side  of  the  walled  portion  of  the  city  is  a  deep  ravine,  filled  with  trees 
and  wardens,  and  both  ravines  are  crossed  by  long  bridges.  Overlooking 
the  cUy  is  a  citadel,  which  is  rather  dilapidated  and  neglected,  and  la  com- 
manded by  neighboring  heights.  There  is  no  harbor  for  ships;  buta  small 
open  bay  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  is  used  as  an  anchorage  during  the 
summer.  After  the  autumnal  equinox  the  Turkish  and  European  vessels 
resort  to  Platana,  an  open  roadstead  7  miles  W.  of  Trebizond ;  but  British 
vessels  anchor  at  all  seasons  at  Trebizond,  and  the  anchorage  there,  even 
in  winter,  appears  to  be  quite  as  secure  as  that  of  Platana.  The  city  con- 
tains between  25,000  and  ;J5,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  between  3,500  and 
4,000  are  Greeks,  from  1,500  to  2,000  Armenians,  and  the  remainder 
Mahometans.  Its  present  importance  depends  almost  solely  on  its  being 
the  most  convenient  port  of  debarkation  for  merchandise  destined  for 
Armenia  and  Persia. 

Angora  or  Enguri,  (anc.  Ancyra,)  2,750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  a  large  town  with  50,000  inhabitants,  celebrated  for  its  silky-haired  goats, 
cats,  rabbits,  and  dogs;  and  for  the  camlets  made  from  the  goat-wool. 
The  quantity  of  wool  annually  exported  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  1 ,250,000 
lbs. ;  but  of  this  less  than  a  half  is  of  the  more  valuable  Ueece. — (Ainsv)Orth, 
Jour.  R.  Geog.  8oc.,  IX.  275.)  Among  other  antiquities,  Angora  contains 
the  remains  of  the  AugustcEum,  or  temple  of  Augustus  Cssar,  with  an 
account  of  his  life  inscribed  on  the  portal.  In  A.  D.  1402,  a  great  battle 
was  fought  near  Angora,  between  Bayazid-Ilderim,  the  Ottoman  Sultan, 
and  Tamerlane,  ot  Timftr  the  Tartar. 

EiizBROTJM,  the  c'aief  town  of  Armenia,  is  situated  in  an  extensive  and 
fertile  plain,  30  or  40  miles  in  length,  and  from  15  to  20  broad,  and  watered 
by  the  Kara-su,  or  Western  Euphrates.  On  every  side  are  found  rich  grain 
countries,  iii  which  good  horses,  fine  mules,  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  reared 
in  great  numbers.  Srzertmm  commands  the  road  to  Persia,  protects  the 
approach  from  the  east  to  Constantinople,  and  is  now  the  first  important 
place  in  Turkey,  whether  it  is  entered  from  Persia  or  Georgia.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1627,  was  estimated  at  130,000 ;  it  was  subsequently,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Russian  invasion,  reduced  to  15,000 ;  but  it  fluctuates  con- 
siderably, on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  strangers  who  are  continually 
arriving  and  departing  with  caravans.  In  1837  the  settled  inhabitants  were 
estimated  at  35,000.  The  town  is  partly  surrounded  by  an  old  castellated 
wall,  and  contains  a  citadel ;  but  a  large  portion  is  unwalled,  where  are  the 
principal  khans  and  bazaars.  There  are  36  khans ;  the  custom-house  is 
the  largest  in  the  empire,  and  the  city  is  the  entrepot  of  a  great  trade.  The 
ulimate  is  severe,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  the  town  above  the  sea, 
which  is  ascertained  to  be  6,114  feet. 
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Van,  situated  near  the  east  side  of  the  great  lake  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  in  a  large  plain,  studded  with  villages  and  gardens,  is  noted  as  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  its  contest  with  Persia,  and  ia  a 
sstrong  and  commercial  city,  with  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It  appears  to 
iiave  been  in  ancient  times  a  phice  of  great  importance;  it  has  heen  always 
called  hy  the  Armenians  Shamiramakert  (Semiramis'  town*)  and  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood  still  venerate  the  memory  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  whose 
names  they  have  preserved,  in  connection  with  several  localities.  The 
citadel  is  built  on  an  isolated  hill,  believed  by  some  travellers  to  be  artificial, 
in  the  interior  of  which  there  are  large  caverns  and  vaulted  rooms,  where 
remains  of  statues  and  other  ancient  objects  are  still  sometimes  found.  But 
the  most  interesting  relics  are  the  inscriptions,  in  arrow-headed  characters, 
which  cover  the  entrance  and  the  sides  of  the  hill.  Ruins  and  relics  of  the 
same  kind  are  found  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  but  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  banks  of  the  lake,  particularly  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides,  are  very  mountainous,  and  are  partially  covered  with  wood ; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  pasturage  excellent.  Van  is  the  seat  of  a  Pasha, 
whQ  is  dependent  on  the  Pasha  of  Erzeroum. 

Haleb  or  Aleppo,  {Khelbon  of  Ezekiel,  Ckalybon,  and  Bema  of  the 
Greeks,)  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Koikh.  was,  of  all  the  Ottoman  cities, 
inferior  only  to  Constantinople  and  Cairo  in  extent,  population,  and  wealth ; 
while,  in  respect  of  salubrity,  the  elegance  and  solidity  of  its  buildings,  and 
the  neatness  of  its  streets,  it  was  superior  to  both  of  these.  It  is  encom- 
passed by  walls  three  miles  in  circuit;  but  the  suburbs  were  so  extensive 
that  the  total  circumference  was  estimated  at  seven  miles,  and  the  population 
at  250,000.  The  city  stands  low,  with  nothing  in  the  surrounding  country 
that  can  add  beauty  or  importance  to  it-s  position.  It  is  protected  by  a 
strong  castle  on  the  top  of  an  immense  mound,  of  a  circular  form,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch.  By  two  successive  earthquakes  in  1822,  more 
than  half  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  its  finest  buildings  ruined  or  consider- 
ably injured;  and  the  destruction  was  almost  completed  by  another  earth- 
<jnalce  in  1830.  It  is  very  slowly  recovering  from  these  disasters ;  but  is 
still  a  large  and  important  city,  with  a  population  of  nearly  60,000  souls. 
Formerly  its  commerce  placed  it  in  the  first  rank  among  the  cities  of  Asia, 
and  it  was  the  grand  emporium  of  Syria,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia. 
It  is  still  the  emporium  of  Northern  Syria,  and  is  connected  in  extensive 
commercial  transactions  with  Diyarbekr  and  the  upper  parts  of  Anatolia, 
and  with  Mardin,  Mosul,  and  Bagdad.  The  principal  manufacture  of  the 
city  is  that  of  stuffs,  which  are  famous  throughout  the  east.  They  consist 
of  silk-stuffs,  with  gold  and  silver  thread ;  silk  and  cotton,  flowered  and 
striped  ;  and  striped  cotton  only,  called  nankeens.  There  are  about  4,000 
looms  employed,  and  about  4,800  persons,  men  and  children,  producing  a 
yearly  value  of  about  $1,250,000.  The  chief  attractions  of  Aleppo  are  its 
gardens,  v/hich  are  watered  by  the  Koikh,  and  produce  abundance  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  among  which  the  pistachio-nuts  are  much  celebrated.  The 
people  are  chiefly  dependent  for  water  on  an  aqiieduiit,  atlributed  to  St. 
Helena,  which  still  brings  water  from  a  distance  of  several  miles.  Aleppo 
is  about  60  miles  from  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  is  equally  distant  from  the 
Euphrates  on  the  other. 

ScANDERooN,  Iskenderuu,  or  Alexandretta,  sixty  miles  W.  N.  W  of 
Haleb,  is  a  small  town  situated  in  the  midst  of  pestilential  marshes,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  a  fine  gulf,  which  penetrates  26  miles  inland  from  Ras 
Khaazir,  gradually  diminishing  in  breadth  from  ten  miles  to  seven.     The 
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bay  is  bordered  on  the  south  and  eaat  sides  by  the  lofly  mountain  ridges  of 
Amanua,  which,  in  some  pUces  (ises  gradually  fiom  the  sea,  and  in  others 
are  two  or  three  miles  inland,  leaving  between  them  and  the  shore  small 
plains  composed  of  a  rich  light  soil.  The  harbor  of  Scanderoon  consists  of 
a  fine  bay  running  in  south-east  from  the  gulf,  and  protected  from  all  winds  ; 
it  is  capable  of  containing  in  perfect  security  from  30  to  35  sail  of  ships. 
Latakia,  {ancient  LaoiUccea,)  90  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Haleb,  near  Cape 
Ziaret,  is  a  small  town  with  a  well  sheltered  harbor,  which  has  also  now 
become  one  of  the  ports  of  Aleppo.  Antakia,  (ancient  Aittiochia,  or 
Antiock  the  Great,)  6J  miles  west  of  Aleppo,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes, 
once  the  proud  capital  of  Syria,  with  700,000  inhabitants,  is  now  a  ruinous 
town,  with  houses  built  of  mud  and  straw,  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  and  a 
population  of  30,000.  Its  ancient  walls,  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  are  stiil 
mostly  standing,  but  are  in  a  very  decayed  and  mouldering  condition.  The 
river,  which  is  from  100  to  150  feet  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  substantial 
bridge,  was  formerly  navigable  to  the  sea,  and  might  easily  be  rendered  so 
again,  for  larger  vessels  than  the  boats  which  are  used  upon  it.  The  fall 
of  stream  scarcely  exceeds  5^  feet  a  mile.  Palmyra,  the  Tadmor  of 
Scripture,  is  a  mass  of  splendid  ruins  in  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  the  remains 
of  a  great  commercial  city  which  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the 
third  century,  when  its  queen,  Zenobia,  defied  the  arms  of  Ilome.  The 
present  inhabitants  are  a  few  Arabs,  who  occupy  about  thirty  mud  huts 
among  the  ruins,  and  obtain  a  subsistence  by  cultivating  a  few  detached 
spots,  and  feeding  some  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.  Two  small  streams 
impregnated  with  sulphur  run  among  the  riiina,  and  are  lost  in  the  sands. 
In  the  seventh  century  Palmyra  was  still  so  fortified  as  to  stand  a  siege  from 
Khalif  Merwan,  but  after  that  period  it  seems  to  have  fallen  gradually  to 
decay. 

Tripoli,  called  by  the  Turks  Taraholus,  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  about  a  league,  or  half  an  hour's  journey,  from  the  sea  shore,  neat  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kadisha.  It  is  one  of  the  neatest  towns  in  Syria,  the 
houses  being  all  well  built,  of  stone,  and  neatly  fitted  up  within ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  luxuriant  gardens,  which  produce  abundance  of  oranges  and 
lemons.  The  population  amounts  to  about  15,000  ;  among  whom  are 
several  European  merchants.  The  principal  article  of  export  is  the  soap 
produced  on  the  neighboring  mountains,  of  which  it  formerly  exported  800 
quintals  every  year,  but  its  commerce  has  been  lately  on  the  decline.  The 
next  article  of  export  is  sponges,  which  are  procured  on  the  sea  shore,  the 
best  being  found  at  some  depth  in  the  sea ;  soap  is  exported  to  Tarsous  for 
Anatolia  and  the  Greek  islands,  as  well  as  the  alkali  for  making  it,  which 
is  procured  in  the  eastern  deserts ;  the  khan  of  the  soapmakers  is  a  large 
well-built  edifice.     The  marina  or  port  forms  a  little  town  by  itself. 

Acae,  or  Akka,  or  St.  John  d'Acre,  (Pfolemais,)  was  a  place  of  great 
importance  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  sustained  many  sieges  alter- 
nately from  the  Saracens  and  Christians.  It  is  memorable  in  modern 
history  for  the  gallantry  with  which  it  was  defended  in  1799  against  Bona- 
parte, who,  after  spending  61  days  before  it,  was  obliged  to  retreat.  It  was 
afterwards  strongly  fortified  by  Jezzar  Pasha,  which  enabled  it  to  endure  a 
siege  of  seven  months  from  the  Egyptian  army  in  the  winter  of  1831-2. 
Its  fortifications  were  subsequently  repaired  and  improved ;  but  on  the  3d 
November,  1840,  the  town  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  a  three  hours* 
bombardment  from  the  British  fleet,  acting  as  the  allies  of  the  Sultan,  and 
the  fortress  evacuated  by  tlie  Egyptians.     It  stands  at  the  north-east  side  of 
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a  fine  bay,  near  the  moiith  of  the  river  Naamany,  {Bdus.)  The  harbor  of 
Acre  is  the  principal  mart  for  the  cotton  of  Syria,  and  the  priiicipai  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe  have  consuls  here. 

Mount  Carmel,  eight  or  nine  miles  S.  W.,  forming  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Acre,  terminates  in  a  rocky  promontory  about  2,000  feet  high, 
and  contains  a  number  of  grottoes  once  occupied  by  the  cells  and  chapels 
of  the  austere  order  of  monks  called  Carmelites.  A  very  few  still  remain, 
who  lead  a  recluse  life,  and  are  venerated  even  by  the  Mahomedans,  who 
supply  their  wants.  The  mountain  bears  the  traces  of  aqueducts,  and  of 
plantations  of  vines  and  olives,  and  on  the  top  k  a  monastery,  built  originally 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  and  recently  restored  in  a  very  substantial  and 
elegant  style,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  late  king  of  France,  Charles  X. 
Nazha,  {Nazareth,)  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Acre,  a  mean  and  wretched 
village  or  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  contains  an  extensive  building,  the 
Latin  convent ;  and  the  church  of  the  Annunciation  is  the  finest  in  Pales- 
tine, after  that  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.  Another  church  contains  several  grottoes,  now  converted  into 
chapels,  where  popular  belief  places  the  kitchen,  the  bed-chamber,  and  other 
parts  of  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  not  far  from  this,  tradition 
shows  the  place  where  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Mary,  Joseph's  work- 
shop, and  the  school  to  which  our  Lord  went  to  be  taught  with  other  hoys  ! 
Near  Nazareth  is  Cana,  a  pretty  little  town  of  about  300  inhabitants,  and 
Mount  Tahor,  the  traditionary  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  where  within 
a  grotto  have  been  built  three  altars,  in  memory  of  the  three  tabernacles 
which  Peter  proposed  to  build.  Once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  the  Transfig- 
uration, the  Latin  fathers  celebrate  mass  here.  Tahor  is  a  conical  hill, 
nearly  detached  from  those  around  it;  its  form  is  singularly  regular;  the 
summit  is  fiat,  and  commands  a  most  magnificent  view.  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  are  the  reputed  scenes  of  several  other  miracles,  to  which 
the  monks  go  in  procession  every  year  to  chant  the  gospel  on  the  day  of 
their  commemoration.  Sur  or  Tyre,  28  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Acre,  the  queen 
of  the  sea  at  the  dawn  of  profane  history,  the  cradle  of  commerce,  and  the 
chief  city  of  Phcenicia,  contained  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  only 
about  a  dozen  of  wretched  huts,  which  sheltered  a  few  fishermen.  It  after- 
wards began  to  recover,  and  now  forms  a  considerable  tovi'n,  is  well  built, 
and  contains  several  mosques,  churches,  and  bazaars.  The  original  Tyre 
etood  on  the  mainland,  but  that  having  been  taken  and  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, King  of  Babylon,  the  Tyrians  built  a  new  city  on  a  small  island 
off  the  coast,  where  they  were  again  besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
joined  the  island  to  the  continent  by  an  immense"  mound,  which  now  forms 
an  isthmus.  Saidb,  (Sidon,)  the  mother  city  of  Tyre,  23  miles  farther 
north,  is  still  a  considerable  town,  though  somewhat  decayed. 

BevEouT  or  Beiront,  65  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Acre,  one  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  PhiBnicia  (Berytus,)  is  situated  in  a  lovely  plain,  with  fine  scenery 
all  around.  It  is  tiie  port  of  Damascus  and  central  Syria,  and  has  more 
commercial  activity  than  any  other  Syrian  port.  Many  merchants  resicfe 
in  Beyront.  The  'town  and  the  neighborhood  have  been  of  late  greatly 
improved.  Valuable  productive  mines  of  coal  and  iron  have  been  found  in 
the  neighborhood,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town.  The  white  houses  of 
the  town,  sloping  up  from  the  sea,  are  encompassed  by  vineyards  and  mul- 
berry gardens,  and  the  numerous  villas  of  its  merchants.  Baalbbc,  at  the 
head  or  north  end  of  the  valley  Bekaa,  near  the  source  of  the  Leitani,  50 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Beyrout,  formerly  a  considerable  town,  is  now  a  mere 
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village  with  200  iiihabitiints.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Heliopolis,  (Sun-town,) 
and  contains  several  splendid  remains,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  the 
temple  of  Baal,  or  the  Sun-god,  a  beautiful  building,  with  a  Corinthian 
peristyle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
fabric,  fragments  of  which  are  still  visible.  North  of  Baalbec  is  the  highest 
part  of  Lebanon,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  from  Baalbec  to  Tripoli  are  the 
ancient  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  the  people  of  the  country  believe  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  identical  forest  which  furnished  the  timber  for  Solomon's 
temple.  Only  seven  of  the  old  trees  remain,  but  there  are  many  hundreds 
of  young  trees  growing  up  to  supply  their  places.  An  ascent  of  three  hours 
from  the  cedars  brings  the  traveller  to  the  snow-capt  top  of  Lebanon,  from 
which  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  mountain  regions,  of  the  plains  at  their 
base,  and  the  not  far  distant  Mediterranean.  Before  reaching  this  point, 
however,  vegetation  has  expired,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stunted  cypresses, 
which  lose  their  spiral  form,  and,  throwing  out  their  branches  sideways, 
have  the  appearance  of  small  oaks.  Every  year,  on  Transfiguration  day, 
the  Maronites,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Armenians,  celebrated  a  mass  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  ancient  cedars,  on  a  homely  altar  of  stone. 

Damascus  (El  Sham  of  the  Arabs)  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain,  on 
the  east  side  of  Eastern  Lebanon,  watered  by  numerous  streams  which  flow 
from  the  mountains  eastward  into  the  desert,  where  their  surplus  water 
forms  a  lake  or  marsh,  called  the  Bahr-ei-margi,  lake  of  the  meadows.  The 
plain  is  so  extensive,  that  the  hills  which  hound  it  to  the  north  and  south 
can  merely  be  discerned  from  the  opposite  sides.  Towar  s  the  north-west 
the  mountain  "  Ashloon"  bounds  it  in  the  distance,  and  on  the  south-east  it 
extends  to  the  "  Jehet-Haouran."  The  city  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
plain,  not  more  than  two  miles  from  the  place  where  the  river  Barrada 
issues  from  a  cleft  in  the  mountains,  is  studded  with  mosques  and  minarets, 
and  is  encompassed  with  gardens,  extending  in  common  estimation  not  less 
than  30  miles  round,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  noble  city  in*  a  vast 
wood.  The  gardens  are  planted  with  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  are  kept 
fresh  and  verdant  by  the  waters  of  the  Barrada,  which  are  distributed  by 
canals  and  streamlets.  The  city  is  built  of  brick,  and  its  streets  are  narrow 
and  gloomy,  the  inhabitants  reserving  their  magnificence  for  their  interior 
courts  and  palaces.  Several  of  the  streets  have  rivulets  running  through 
them,  which  furnish  plentifully  the  great  eastern  luxury  of  water.  The 
principal  building  is  the  great  mosqne,  which  was  formerly  a  Christian 
church,  and  now  possesses  so  peculiarly  sacred  a  character,  that  Franks  are 
rarely  permitted  to  enter  it.  This  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  that  the 
zeal  of  the  early  Christians  produced  ;  the  architecture,  which  is  Corinthian, 
is  very  superior  in  beauty  and  variety  to  that  of  any  other  mosque  in  Ottoman 
Asia.  Next  to  it  in  architectural  importance  is  the  grand  khan,  a  large 
and  splendid  building,  with  a  very  lofty  roof  supported  by  granite  pillars, 
and  surmounted  by  a  large  dome  in  the  centre.  The  inhabitants  of  Damas- 
cus, amounting  to  about  100,000,  have  a  bad  reputation  in  the  east,  where 
Sham  Shoumi, "'  the  wicked  Damascene,"  has  even  passed  into  a  proverb. 
Damascus  has  long  been  the  most  flourishing  city  in  Syria,  a  distinction 
which  it  owed  to  the  excellent  character  of  several  successive  pashas,  through 
whose  exertions  the  whole  of  the  territory  assumed  an  improved  and  culti- 
vated appearance.  It  has  lost  the  manufacture  of  sword  blades,  for  which 
it  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages  ;  but  it  still  has  considerable  manufactures 
of  silk  and  cotton ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  neighboring  plain,  dried  and  pre- 
pared into  sweetmeats,  are  sent  to  every  part  of  Turkey.     Damascus  is  a 
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place  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  is  the  point  of  union  for  the  tiiiavans  of 
pilgrims  from  the  north  and  the  east  of  Asia,  who  travel  towards  the  Holy 
Land  of  Arabia  under  the  guardianship  of  its  pasha.  On  this  account  it 
has  received  the  name  of  "  the  Gate  of  the  Kaaba ;"  but,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  the  resort  of  pilgrims  produces  a  great  trade,  the  pilgrims  being 
careful,  and  indeed  being  expressly  allowed  by  the  Koran,  to  combine 
traffic  with  the  more  pious  object  of  their  journey.  Ophthalmia  and  inter- 
mittent fevers  are  very  prevalent ;  the  former  disease  is  attributed  to  the 
extrusive  irrigation,  and  the  latter  to  the  exhalations  of  the  Bahr-el-margi, 
which,  in  summer,  becomes  a  pestilential  swamp. 

Jbrosalkm  (El  Khoddes  of  the  Arabs)  stands  on  part  of  four  small 
hills,  nearly  surrounded  by  deep  ravines,  and  is  enclosed  with  Gothic  em- 
battled walls,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  houses  are 
heavy  square  masses,  very  low,  without  chimneys  or  windows,  with  terrace 
roofs  or  domes  on  the  top,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  prisons  or 
tombs.  The  streets  are  narrow,  dusty,  and  unpaved.  The  population  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  30,000.  The  manufactures 
consist  chieliy  of  objects  accounted  sacred;  as  shells  of  mother-of-pearl, 
considered  as  badges  of  pilgrimage,  crosses  and  beads  made  of  the  stones 
of  dates,  of  hardwood,  or  of  black  fetid  limestone  from  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  holy  toys  are  purchased  in  large  quantities  by  pilgrims  and  travellers. 
The  principal  support  of  the  city  is  derived  from  the  numerous  pilgrims 
who  resort  to  it  from  ali  parts  of  the  east,  to  visit  the  holy  places.  The 
principal  and  most  conspicuous  edifice  is  the  mosque  of  Omar,  built  on  the 
site  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  inferior  in  holiness  only  to  the  Eeitullah 
(House  of  God)  at  Mecca.  It  is  an  octagon,  standing  in  the  middle  of  an 
oblong  square  area,  paved  with  white  marble.  The  walls  are  esternally 
covered  with  painted  tiles,  adorned  with  arabesques  and  verses  from  the 
Koran  in  gold  letters,  and  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
Mohamedan  world.  It  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  overlooking  the 
deep  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  grand 
object  of  attraction  to  the  Christian  pilgrims,  was  built  otiginally  by  Helena,, 
the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  on  a  site  which  was  supposed  to  in- 
clude the  scene  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  history  of  our  religion,  the 
crucifixion,  the  entombment,  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  It  con- 
tained also,  till  recently,  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  the  first  Latin 
kings  of  Jerusalem,  which,  however,  have  now  disappeared ;  and  a  rent  is 
shown  in  the  natural  rock,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  earth- 
quake which  happened  at  the  crucifixion.  In  October,  1808,  the  ancient 
church  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  in  its  stead  the  present  building  was 
erected,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  ,£200,000,  by  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians, whose  clergy  have,  in  consequence,  usurped  the  principal  charge  of  the 
holy  places,  which  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  Latins.  Of  the  thousands 
of  Christian  pilgrims  who  annually  visit  Jerusalem  during  Lent,  almost 
the  whole  are  of  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  other  oriental  churches,  with 
scarcely  a  Catholic  among  them.  Baron  Geramb  states,  that  at  the  period 
of  his  pilgrimage,  in  1832,  there  were  only  himself  and  three  other  Roman 
Catholics  among  4,000  pilgrims.  There  are  three  convents,  belonging 
respectively  to  the  Latins,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Armenians,  where  travellers 
and  pilgrims  are  hospitably  entertained.  The  Mount  of  Olives  overlooks 
the  city  on  the  east  side,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  mosque,  built  on  the 
site  of  a  church  erected  by  St.  Helena,  and  occupying  the  very  spot  from 
which  Christ  ascended.     In  a  kind  of  chapel,  in  the  centre,  is  to  be  seen 
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the  print  left  in  the  rock  by  the  left  foot  of  our  Saviour  !  The  temperature 
at  Jerusalem  is  exceodingly  changeable  ;  it  has  happened,  that  in  the  morning 
the  heat  has  been  suffocating,  while  at  night  snow  has  fallen.  The  city 
stands  about  2,750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  hilly 
country  which  is  little  better  than  a  desert. 

BcTHLEHEM,  7  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  of  Jerusalem,  the  place  where  our 
Saviour  was  born,  is  still  a  large  village,  with  3,800  inhabitants,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  church,  built  over  the  site  of  the  place  of  the  nativity,  and 
visited  of  course  by  numbers  of  pilgrims.  Jaffa  (laffa  or  Yaffa,)  40  miles 
N.  W.,  formerly  Joppa,  one  of  the  most  ancient  se9.-ports  in  the  world,  its 
history  stretching  far  back  into  the  twilight  of  the  early  ages,  is  situated  in 
a  fine  plain  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  owes  its  continued 
celebrity  and  importance  to  its  being  the  port  of  Jerusalem.  As  a  station 
for  vessels  it  is  one  of  the  worst  on  the  coast.  The  present  town  stands  on 
a  promontory  jutting  into  the  sea,  rising  about  150  feet  above  its  level,  and 
offering  on  all  sides  picturesque  and  varied  prospects.  The  inferior  of  the 
town  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  poor  village.  The  streets  are  very  narrow, 
uneven,  and  dirty ;  the  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  between  4,000  and 
6,000,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are  Turks  and  Arabs  ;  the  Christians  being 
only  about  600,  and  consisting  of  Roman  Cathoiics,  Greeks,  Maronites, 
and  Armenians.  The  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  have  each  a  small 
convent  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims. 

DiYARBEKR  or  DiARBEKR,  the  aucieHt  Amida,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  with  intervening  gardens  between  the  river  and  the 
town.  The  town  in  its  prosperity  contained  40,000  families  or  houses,  and 
numberless  looms  in  constant  work  ;  it  enjoyed  an  active  trade  with  Bagdad, 
in  India,  and  with  Aleppo,  in  European  produce,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  wealthy  cities  of  Asia.  The  plain  was  cultivated  in  every 
part,  and  covered  with  villages,  and  within  three  mitea  of  the  gates  were 
several  villages,  each  containing  from  400  to  500  houses,  and  more  than 
one  Christian  church.  But  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
all  this  prosperity  was  destroyed  by  the  Kurds,  who  plundered  the  caravans, 
and  kept  the  city  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  assailants  were  repressed  by 
Reahid  Pasha,  in  1837,  and  the  communication  re-opened ;  but  since  his 
defeat  at  Nezib,  by  the  Egyptians,  in  1839,  the  Kurds  are  said  to  have 
again  broken  loose.  The  ctimate,  though  excessively  hot  in  summer,  cannot 
be  considered  unhealthy,  and  in  winter  the,temperature  is  delightful.  The 
Tigris  is  not  used  as  a  channel  of  communication  so  high  up,  but  rafts  of 
timber  are  sometimes  floated  down  from  the  mountains  above  the  town. 

HiLLAH  is  a  large  well-built  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  460  miles  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  About  two-thirds  of  the  town  are  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  rest  on  the  left,  with  a  bridge  of  boats  between  them,  450 
feet  long,  the  depth  of  water  being  18  feet  at  the  lowest  season.  The 
bazaars  are  good,  and  well  supplied  with  meat,  fish,  rice,  and  even  luxuries ; 
the  city  is  regularly  governed,  in  general  quiet,  peaceable,  and  well  disposed 
towards  strangers  and  Franks.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  good  wall,  and  the 
governor's  house  is  also  fortified.  Below  Hillah  are  the  towns  of  Dewaniyeh, 
Lemlun,  and  Semauvah,  the  last  of  which  is  celebrated  for  its  cotton  cloths, 
which  are  much  esteemed  throughout  the  East. 

Hillah  is  situated  within  the  precincts  of  Babylon,  and  built  with  bricks 
dug  from  its  ruins.  A  few  shapeless  mounds  are  all  that  now  remain  of  (ie 
gloiy  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency ;  the  majority  of  which  lie  on  the  left,  or 
east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  within  five  miles  north  of  Hillah.    But  the  most 
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remarkable  of  all  the  fuins  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  live  miles  south 
of  Hillah.  This  is  an  oblong  liill  surmounted  bj  a  tower,  ihe  circumference 
of  its  base  measuring  exactly  722  yards,  and  its  height  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tower  190  feet.  The  tower  itself  is  a  solid  mass  of  the  finest  kiln-burnt 
brick-masonry,  35  feet  in  height,  making  the  total  height  of  the  pile  225 
feet.  Two  distinct  stages  of  building  are  discernible  along  the  sides  of  the 
hili ;  the  tower  foims  apparently  part  of  a  third,  above  which  there  may 
have  been  others,  decreasing  gradua.ny  in  their  external  dimensions  so  as  to 
give  the  entire  building  a  pyramidal  form.  The  whole  summit  and  sides 
are  furrowed  into  deep  hollows  and  channels,  strewed  with  broken  bricks, 
stampen  with  three,  four,  six,  and  seven  lines  of  writing;  stones,  glass,  tiles) 
large  cakes  of  bitumen,  and  petrified  and  vitrified  substances.  Around  it 
are  several  mounds  and  ruins;  it  is  called  Birs  Nimrood,  and  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  the  identical  Tower  of  Babel,  afterwards  converted  into  the 
Temple  of  Bel,  and  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  and  which  Alexander  the  Great 
attempted  to  restore. 

Mosul  is  a  large,  ancient,  gloomy-looking  town,  in  a  state  of  visible 
decay.  It  stands  on  tlie  west  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  contains  about  35,000 
inhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  some  fine  buildings.  It  carries  on  some 
trade,  has  some  unimportant  manufactures,  and  gives  name  to  the  well- 
known  article  mmlin  {mosuline,  cloth  of  Mosul.)  Exactly  opposite,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tigris,  is  the  village  of  Nunia,  occupying  a  part  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Nineveh ;  the  only  remains  are  mounds  of  earth,  like  those 
of  Babylon,  which  are  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  bat  neither  so  high 
nor  so  perfect.  About  a  day's  ride  north  of  Mosul  is  the  monastery  of  Rab- 
ban-Hormuzd,  belonging  to  the  Chaldtean  Christians,  and  the  residence  of 
their  metropolitan ;  and  about  a  mile  nearer  the  city  is  the  village  of  Al 
Kosh,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  the  Prophet  Nahum,  and  contains  his 
tomb. 

Bagdad  stands  on  the  Tigris;  it  is  a  large,  but  decayed  city,  surrounded 
by  an  ancient  embattled  brick  wall,  about  seven  miles  in  circumference. 
The  city  is  built  entirely  of  brick,  and  contains  no  buildings  of  either 
elegance  or  importance.  The  larger  portion  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  670  feet  long.  The  desert 
comes  up  to  the  walls.  Bagdad  was  founded  by  the  Khalif  Mansoor-il- 
Dewaniky,  in  the  139th  year  of  the  Hejira,  or  A.  D.  766,  and  continued 
to  be  the  residence  of  his  successors  till  A,  D.  1258,  when  it  was  taken, 
and  the  Khalifate  terminated,  by  Holagu,  the  son  of  Genghis  Khan.  It  came 
finally  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  in  1 638  ;  and  was  recently  recovered 
by  the  sultan,  from  the  dominion  of  an  almost  independent  pasha.  Three 
miles  north  of  the  city  is  the  mosque  of  Casmeen  or  Kasmeen,  built  over 
the  remains  of  the  eleventh  of  the  twelve  Imams,  and  forming  one  of  the 
handsomest  structures  in  Mesopotamia;  and,  just  without  the  city  wall,  on 
a  sloping  eminence,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  cemetery,  is  the  tomb  of 
Zobeide,  the  well-known  wife  of  the  Khalif  Haroun-al-Rashid.  The  climate 
of  Bagdad  is  salubrious,  but,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  excessive; 
the  summer's  heat  reaching  120°,  and  sometimes  even  140°  Fahrenheit; 
and  the  winter's  cold  being  reduced  very  low  by  the  icy  breeze  from  the 
neighboring  mountains. 

About  twenty  miles  below  Bagdad  are  the  ruins  of  two  ancient  cities,  on 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Seleucia,  (Seleukeia,)  buih  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  king  of  Syria,  once  contained  600,000  citizens,  and  engrossed  all 
the  commerce  and  the  wealth  of  Babylon ;    but  time,  violence,  and  the 
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inundiHions  of  the  river,  have  levelled  everjthing.  Bricks,  tiles,  and  pot- 
tery of  every  colour,  stones,  glass,  shells,  compose  what  now  remains  of  the 
once  magnificent  city.  On  the  opposite,  or  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  are 
the  ruins  of  Ctbsiphopt,  built  by  the  Parthians,  within  three  miles  of  Seleu- 
cia,  in  order  to  dispeople  and  impoverish  it.  It  contains  one  magnificent 
monument  in  a  perfect  slate  of  preservation ;  but  without  an  emblem  to 
throw  any  light  upon  its  history,  and  with  no  proof  or  character  to  be  traced 
on  any  brick  or  wail.  This  stupendous  fragment,  called  Tauk-Kesra,  is 
built  of  fine  furnace-burnt  bricks,  and  measures  300  feet  along  the  front  or 
eastern  face.  It  is  divided  by  a  high  semicircular  arch  of  86  feet  span, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  103  feet,  and  is  supported  by  walls  16  feet  thick. 
All  around  ace  fragments  of  walls  and  masses  of  brickwork,  and  vast  struc- 
tures encumbered  with  heaps  of  earth.  On  account  of  the  vicinity  of  these 
two  cities,  the  Arabs  gave  them  the  common  name  of  Al  Modain,  (the  two 
cities.  Ctesiphon  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Arabs  in  A.  D.  637,  and 
the  plunder  obtained  was  immense.  This  event  was  followed  by  its  deser- 
tion and  gradual  decay,  and  the  building  of  Bagdad  finally  reduced  both  of 
these  cities  to  insignificance, 

KoRN,SH,  (Koorna,  Kiirnah,  Corneb,}  the  A'pamea  of  the  Syrian  Greeks, 
stands  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers. 
It  is  now  an  insignificant  place  ■  but  extensive  ruins  attest  its  former  im- 
portance On  tl  e  west  bank  fh  1  [Ab48  Ibl  K  h, 
and  ''b  from  tl  e  «ea  stands  B      r  h      I    g  1      y      Th       wn 

is  of  an  irregular  oblong  sq  f    m  nd  d  by  b     k  w  II    8       9 

miles  in  circumference    lor  n  ff         1  d  f  g  h    A    bs ; 

butol  the  enclosed  space  not  m         1  f       h  p    d  by  h      es, 

the  reat  be  ng  partly  hlled  wi  h  p     ly  1    d  id       ce 

ground*,  date  groves,  and  gard  Th        11         dm         f  1     1  re 

built  of  sun-dried  bricks.     Tlpplnh  d        dff  ea 

from  500,000  to  600,000,  of  wh  m  e-half  A  b  e-f  u  h  P  ns, 
and  the  other  fourth  a  mixture    fTukA  Hd        J         Cho- 

lic  Christians,  and  a  few  Kurds  and  Europeans.  The  situation  is  so  highly 
favorable  for  trade,  that  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  an  unsafe  passage  by 
land  and  wafer,  it  continues  to  enjoy  a  commerce  sufficient  to  enrich  many 
by  its  profits,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to  its  large  population. 
The  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  Balsora  are  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  the  modern  city.  The  immediately  surrounding  country  is  a  desert, 
with  a  horizon  as  level  as  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  water  for  six  months 
of  the  year.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Hafar  Canal,  below  Bussrah,  is  Mohammbbah,  a  small  place  where 
the  steam  vessels  occasionally  stop. 

There  are  several  valuable  islands  belonging  to  Ottoman  Asia  which 
require  a  short  notice.  Cyprus  is  the  largest,  containing  an  area  of  3,000 
square  miles.  Formerly  very  flourishing,  rich  and  populous,  it  is  now 
almost  deserted  and  full  of  ruined  towns,  but  is  still  famed  for  its  excellent 
wines,  cotton  and  other  products.  The  population  is  supposed  to  aoiount 
to  60,000,  of  which  two-thirds  are  Greek,  Nicosia,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  is  a  town  of  about  4,000  families.  Lamaka,  on  the  south  coast, 
is  the  chief  seat  of  commerce,  and  has  considerable  traffic  with  Malta, 
Egypt  and  Smyrna.  Famagosta,  the  ancient  Arsinoe,  stands  on  the  east 
coast,  and  was  capital  of  the  island  when  possessed  by  the  Venetians; 
it  still  exhibits  many  proofs  of  its  former  grandeur.     Baffo,  ancient  Paphos, 
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on  the  south-west,  is  now  a  mere  village,  but  conUined  in  former  times  the 
temples  and  groves  of  Apliroditc-Kupns,  (the  Cjprian  Venus,)  the  goddess 
of  Jove  and  beauty. 

Rhodos  or  the  island  of  Rhodes,  containing  460  square  miles,  enjoys  a 
delightful  climate,  and  was  renowned  in  ancient  times  for  the  great  wealth 
and  civilization  of  its  people,  and  for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws.  It  acquired 
a  new  distinction  in  the  middle  ages,  when  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  now  almost  deserted,  but  is  still  of 
some  importance  from  its  fortifications,  and  the  ship-buiiding  yards  of  its  chief 
town,  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  which  appears  to  occupy  very  nearly 
the  site  of  ancient  Rhodes,  one  of  the  most  flourishing,  commercial  and 
splendid  of  the  Greek  cities.  The  population  of  the  island  is  about  24,000. 
Samos,  50  miles  south  of  Smyrna,  and  separated  by  a  channel,  only  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  from  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  is  about  60  miles 
in  circuit,  and  was  famous  for  the  worship  and  temple  of  Juno,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  the  island.  It  is  very  fertilej  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  and  its  people  have  long  been  noted  for  their  industry.  Khio  or  Scio 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  island  west  of  Smyrna,  was  celebrated  among  the 
ancients  for  its  wines,  and  in  latter  times  for  its  college,  rich  library,  print- 
ing press  and  its  numerous  and  industrious  population.  It  is  now  deserted 
and  covered  with  ruins,  having  suffered  severely  in  the  Greek  war  of  in- 
dependence. 

Among  the  other  islands  may  be  named  those  of  Mttilini,  ancient 
LesboE,  the  birthplace  of  Sappho,  and  now  celebrated  for  its  oysters  and 
trade  in  oil ;  Tauskah  and  Tenedos,  small  rocky  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles,  the  latter  of  which  produces  wines  more  esteemed  than 
any  other  in  the  Archipelago ;  Mabmora,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries, 
and  forty  or  fifty  others  of  little  value,  but  which  are  almost  ali  connected 
more  or  less  with  some  historical  event,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  Scythian  or  Tartar  nation,  to  which  the  name  of  Turks  has  been 
peculiarly  given,  dwelt  betwixt  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  became 
first  known  in  the  seventh  century,  when  Heraclitus,  emperor  of  the  east, 
took  them  into  his  service;  in  which  they  so  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  fidelity  and  bravery  in  the  conquest  of  Persia,  that  the  Arabian  and 
Saracen  khalifs  had  not  only  select  bodies  of  them  for  guards,  but  their 
armies  were  composed  of  them.  Thus  gradually  getting  the  power  into 
their  hands,  tliey  set  up  and  dethroned  khalifs  at  pleasure.  By  this  strict 
union  of  the  Turks  with  the  Saracens  or  Arabs,  the  former  were  brought 
to  embrace  the  Mahomedan  religion,  so  that  they  now  became  intermixed, 
and  jointly  enlarged  their  conquests  ;  but  as  the  Turks  became  superior  to 
the  Saracens,  they  subdued  them. 

Genghis-khan,  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  issued  out  of  Great  Tartary,  and 
made  himself  master  of  a  vast  tract  of  land  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  even 
of  all  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor.  Incited  by  hig  esample  and  success,  Soly- 
man,  prince  of  the  town  of  Nera,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the  year  1914, 
passed  Mount  Caucasus  with  fifty  thousand  men,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Syria;  and  though  his  career  was  stopped  there  by  the 
Genghis-khan  Tartars,  yet  in  the  year  1219  he  penetrated  a  second  time 
into  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Othman,  his  grandson,  made 
himself  master  of  several  countries  and  places  in  Lesser  Asia,  belonging  to 
the  Grecian  empire;  and  having,  in  the  year  1300,  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  Othmans,  called  his  people  after  his  own  name.     This  prince, 
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among  many  other  towns,  took,  in  the  year  1326,  Brusa,  in  Bithynia,  which 
Orohan,  his  son  and  successor,  made  the  seat  of  liis  empire.     Ofchai; 


SoJyman  and  Amurath,  his  two  sons,  on  an  expedition  into  Europe ;  the 
former  of  whom  reduced  the  city  of  Gallipolis,  and  the  latter  took  Tyrilos. 
Amurath  succeeded  his  fatlier  in  the  government  in  1360 — took  Ancrya, 
Adrranople,  and  Philippolis  ;  and,  in  1363,  ocer-ran  Servia,  and  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Albania.  Bajazet,  his  son  and  successor,  was  very  successful 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  defeating  the  Christians  near  Nicopolis  ;  but,  in 
1401,  he  was  routed  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerlane.  His  sons  dis- 
agreed ;  but  Mahomet  1.  enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  and  his  son  Amurath  II, 
distinguished  himself  by  several  important  enterprizes,  and  particularly  in 
the  year  1444  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Huiigarians  near  Varna. 
Mahomet  II.  the  greatest  of  all  the  emperors,  in  1453  made  himself  master 
of  Constantinople,  and  reduced  the  whole  Grecian  empire  under  his  dominion, 
subduing  twelve  kingdoms  and  two  hundred  towns.  After  this,  Bajiizet  II. 
and  Selim  I.  enlarged  the  Turkish  empire  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa; 
and  Solyman  I.  became  not  less  famous  for  his  victory  over  the  Hungarians 
than  for  his  body  of  laws. 

The  succeeding  emperors  were  less  successful ;  for  though  Mahomet  IV. 
subdued  Candia,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  he  met  with  ill  success  in  Hun- 
gary; and  in  the  reigns  of  Solyman  II.,  Achmet  II.,  and  Mustapha,  the 
Hungarians  and  Venetians  were  so  successful  against  the  Turks,  that 
Mustapha  II.,  in  1699,  was  glad  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Carlowitz. 
Mahomet  III.,  in  1718,  agreed  to  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  ;  but  Achmet 
v.,  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  in  1739,  re-annexed  Servia,  and  a  part  of 
Wallachia,  to  his  territories. 

The  empire  had  now  exhausted  its  expansive  force,  and  its  decline  soon 
followed.  Russia,  ever  encroaching,  seized  the  country  along  the  Black 
Sea  as  fat  west  as  the  Pruth;  Greece  became  independent ;  Egypt  was  lost, 
and  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  can  scarcely  be  considered  at  the  present  day 
as  parts  of  the  empire.  Indeed,  such  is  the  weakness  of  this  yet  extensive 
empire,  that  its  very  existence  is  dependent  on  the  favors  of  foreign  goiem- 
ments;  and  Russia  has  the  power,  if  not  the  immediate  will,  to  drive  the 
whole  nation  over  the  frontiers  into  Asia,  and  obliterate  the  Moslem  mme 
from  the  catalogue  of  European  sovereignties.  That  such  wiii  be  the 
ultimate  fate  of  Turkey  few  can  doubt ;  it  is  merely  a  matter  ot  time  ind 
convenience,  and  as  certain  of  fulfilment  as  the  ultimate  annexntion  ot  the 
whois  ll' Mexico  and  Canada  to  the  United  States. 


AKABIA. 

(Beled-bl-Auab — Jezirat-el-Ahab — Arabistan.) 

Arabia  is  a  country  of  great  extent,  tind  of  much  historical  interest.  It 
is  situated  between  120  and  36°  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  ii2° 
and  6lt=>  east,  and  is  bounded  b>  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east,  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  on  (be  south,  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  west,  having  an 
irregular  boundary  on  the  north,  stretching  across  the  Syrian  Desert  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf      Ite  extreme  length  ia 
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about  1,700  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  800  to  1,100  miles.  The 
superficial  area  is  compuled  at  834,400  square  miles.  The  amount  of 
population  is  very  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  stated  at  from  9,000,000  to 
12,000,000— perhaps  10,000,000  might  be  a  near  approsimation. 

Arabia  is  one  of  the  very  largest  peninsulas  of  the  world,  and  appears  to 
be  an  immense  pile  of  naked  mountains  and  table-lands,  encircled  by  a  belt 
of  flat,  dry,  sandy  ground,  along  the  sea-coasts.  The  north-western  portion 
is  mountainous,  and  the  triangular  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  formed  bj  the 
forks  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  especially  rugged.  A  continuation  of  the  ridge  of 
the  Anti-Libanus,  after  skirting  the  Dead  Sea  and  El-Ghor,  penetrates 
Arabia,  and  runs  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  increasing  ia  elevation  as 
it  entends  southward,  and  is  prolonged  in  a  line  paralle!  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  far  as  Oman.  These  mountains  diverge  into  tVie  interior  in  ridges, 
which  increase  in  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  coast,  and  the  distant 
peaks  have  a  rugged,  pointed  outline.  Between  their  bases  and  ti>e  shore 
extends  a  lowland,  varying  in  width,  but  susceptible  of  cultivation  only  in  a 
few  spots.  No  part  of  Arabia  contains  rivers  in  the  proper  signification  of 
the  term,  but  the  coast'lands  are  intersected  by  "  wadies"  or  ravines,  which 
contain  torrents  during  the  rainy  season.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
h  w  '  g      t  th  t  't  t'mes   does  not  rain   for  several  years 

h  nd  y    1  hose  lands  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the 

hi]  d  b  d         fi      11  ,  that  are  cultivated;  for  without  the 

1   Ip    f   h        dy  h    !  interrupted  by  dams,  and  turned  from 

h  p        h     1     d  ely  ;iny  crops  could  be  raised.     The 

p  I     1  n  y     ell-watered  spots,  and  wells  are  intei- 

j        d    h        1  h    d  numerous  oases. 

The  seas  which  wash  Arabia  are  of  the  highest  commercial  importance, 
and  have  been  celebrated  from  the  first  ages  for  their  many  advantages,  and 
are  intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  Red  Sea  is  a  great  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
extending  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  between  Arabia  and  Africa,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,400  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  120  to  200.  In  its 
northern  portion  it  is  divided  into  two  smaller  gulfs,  those  of  Suez  and 
Akaha.  The  Gulf  of  Suez  extends  about  200  miles  in  length,  with  a. 
breadth  varying  from  10  to  40  miles;  the  Gulf  of  Akaha  is  about  100  long, 
but  only  7  or  8  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  narrow,  deep 
ravine,  along  which  the  hills  rise  in  some  places  perpendicularly  at  the 
distance  of  200  feet  from  the  water.  The  Red  Sea  is  full  of  coral  reefs, 
and  the  central  navigable  channel  narrow,  but  very  deep.  Though  not 
subject  to  the  monsoons,  storms  are  very  frequent,  and  the  danger  to  ship- 
ping great.  The  Red  Sea  communicates  with  the  ocean  by  the  Strait  of 
Bab-e!-mandeb  (gate  of  tears,)  which  measures  between  the  opposite  shores 
nearly  17  miles  across,  but  is  divided  by  the  Island  of  Perim  into  two 
portions,  of  which  the  eastern  is  only  2  miles  wide,  and  the  western  13 
miles.  The  strait  is  formed  by  the  approach  of  the  Has  Bab-e!-mandeb 
and  the  Ras  Sejan  ;  the  former  on  the  Arabian  side,  and  the  latter,  a  gloomy- 
looking  peak  projecting  from  the  African  coast. 

Beyond  the  strait  is  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  Aden  or  Bab-el-Mandeb,  which 
extends  east  and  west  nearly  600  miles,  with  an  almost  uniform  breadth  of 
about  200.  On  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  is  the  large  open  bay  of  Koorya- 
Moorya.  The  golf  of  Oman  extends  320  miles  from  south-east  to  south- 
west, between  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  where  it  meets  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
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only  a  width  of  about  40  miles.  The  latter  is  a  large  body  of  water  which 
penetrates  600  miles  into  the  continent,  in  a  north-western  direction  from 
the  strait  of  Oman,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  930  to  120  miles.  The 
Arabian  shore,  for  nearly  400  miles,  is  lined  with  a  great  pearl  bank  extend- 
ing half  W65  across  ihs  gulf  It  is  estimated  that  30,000  persons  are 
annually  employed  in  the  pearl  fisheries  ;  and  the  annual  product  is  stated 
at  from  ^400,000  to  .^500,000  in  value.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
At  its  northern  extremity  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  great  rivers  Eu- 
phrates, Tigris,  &.C. 

There  are  several  islands  in  the  Hed  Sea  and  around  the  southern  coast, 
but  these  are  generally  small  and  require  no  description.  The  islands  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  more  important.  Bahrein  or  Aval  is  a  large  islaad  in 
the  middle  of  a  bay  on  the  southern  shore,  measuring  28  miles  in  length 
and  10  broad.  The  inferior  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  hills,  but  its  shores 
are  low  and  surrounded  with  shoals.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  covered  with 
pkntationa  of  (!ate  tree"  Tht  chief  town,  Manama,  is  a  large  and  populous 
place  at  the  northern  end  of  the  i=iland,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  who  carry 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  but  the  principal  source 
of  their  prospeiity  is  the  peati  fi<ihery.  Several  other  islands  lie  in  the 
neighborhood  and  the  whole  are  surrounded  with  shoals  and  fiats.  The 
bay  which  contains  these  islands  extends  70  miles  inland  between  Ras 
Reccan  and  Ras  Tanhora,  hut  is  so  completely  filled  with  shoals  as  to  be 
quite  unnavigable  for  ships  of  burden. 

The  climate  of  Arabia  is  in  a  great  measure  similar  to  that  of  northern 
Africa.     The  sky    is  generally    cloudless,    and   rain   seldom   falls.     The 
temperature  in  the  low  coast  districts  is  intense,  sometimes  risino  to  upwards 
of  l')0o  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  with  an  annual  average       85        I     h    h 
countries  and  on  the  high  table-lands,  however,  th        n  nd 

frost   is  sometimes  hut  rarely    experienced.      At   n  gh      h  n 

forth  with  a  brilliancy  unknown  in  other  regions.     In   h   d 
the  sea,  the  dews  are  singularly  copious,  but  the  nat        n  p 

in  the  open  air  ;  and  Niebuhr  says  that  he  never  step    n  nd       h  n 

when  he  found  his  bed  all  wet  with  dew  in  the  morn    g  h 

cold  of  night  is  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  day  d 

ing,  appear  to  be  unknown ;  and  the  Bedouin*  wl  p  d 

receives  additional  vigor  and  vivacity  from  the  purit  h  h    h  h 

breathes  in  his  slumbers. 

The  mineral  kingdom  of  Arabia  is  very  limited    b    h  nd 

variety  of  products.     Neither  gold  nor  silver  are  found     bu    h 
in  small  quantities  in  the  argentiferous  lead  ores  of  Om  I 

wrought  in  the  north  of  Yemen,  and  rock  salt  near  L  d 

other  places.     The  beds  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  G        b       d 
and  in  the  southern  shore  of  the  latter  is  the  great  pe      b     k       S 

Th's  deficiency  of  mineral  wealth  is  fully  compens     d   n   h        h 
the  n\  ge  ous  vegetation.     The  Indian  fig,  the  date  h    h  h 

a  stiple  a    cle  of  food  to  the  desert  tribes ;  the  coc      p    m     h  p    n 

and  ot!  er  sor  s  of  palms  and  fig-trees,  are  abundai       wh        h    b 
aimon  I   apr  cot  pear,  apple,  quince,  orange,  acacia      h        p  h 
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k  bl     f      b        J      Th     . 

greatest  a  ntog        iydd  I        Jffifd 

d  tl       t      t  t  as  sQch      No  abuse  of  the  spur  or  whip  blunts  its  sensa- 

b  d  w  iiarity  and  tenderness  which  produce 

g  nd  hm  r        hargers  the  Arab  horses  are  unrivalled. 

p  d       h    d       h        d  Q      battle,  and  its  spirit  rises  with  the  con- 

fi  d  h  ckless  of  the  volleys  of  musketry   and 

d  —      n     h      struck  with  shot, 

g  Hj,  inm      all,  his  lord  unharra'd  he  boats." 

It  will  watch  its  master  when  he  falls  from  his  saddle  in  the  flight,  and  not 
only  shield  him  but  neigh  for  assistance.  But  the  horses  oi  Arabia  are  of 
two  breeds :  the  one  caUed  "  Kadeshi "  (of  unknown  descent)  is  in  no 
higher  estimation  than  the  common  horses  of  this  country,  and  is  used  for 
draught,  and  to  carry  heavy  loads; — the  other  ia  the  "  Koheili,"  or  Koh- 
lani,  of  ancient  and  noble  pedigree,  which  is  tlie  true  Arab  to  which  ihe 
above  remarks  refer.  The  best  horses  are  bred  in  the  Syrian  deserts. 
Nothing  can  be  coinpared  to  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  all  their  mo- 
tions, and  none  of  the  Turkish  horses  approach  them  in  agility  and  swift- 
ness. Like  their  masters,  the  Arab  horses  live  all  the  year  round  in  the 
open  air. 

Next  to  the  horse  in  importance  is  the  came),  which  is  aa  much  a  slave 
as  the  horse  is  the  friend  of  the  Arab.  It  carries  him  across  the  desert, 
and  while  its  milk  supplies  Iiim  with  a  luxurious  nourishment  its  hair  is 
converted  into  a  covering  for  his  teat,  and  its  flesh  provides  a  dainty  mor- 
sel for  his  holidays.  The  camels  of  Arabia  are  of  the  one-humped  species, 
and  of  two  varieties  :  the  dromedary  or  swift  camel,  and  tiie  common  work- 
ing camel. 

The  asses  of  Arabia,  unlike  their  congeners  of  Europe,  ate  large  and  so 
spirited,  that  it  has  become  a  proverb  to  say  of  a  person  of  great  vivacity 
that  he  is  as  brisk  as  an  ass !  Oxen  and  cows  with  a  hump,  rock-goats, 
gazelles,  sheep  with  broad,  thick  tails,  iiyteiias,  panthers,  ounces,  jackals, 
wolves,  foxes,  wild  boars,  hares,  jerboas,  and  monkies,  are  among  the  other 
animals  found  in  Arabia.  Among  the  birds  are  eagles,  falcons,  ostriches, 
ToL.  II.  .     30 
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storks  and  game,  and  Small  birds  of  all  kinds.  Domeatic  poultry  ia  very 
plentiful  in  the  cultivated  districts.  Pelicans  and  other  sea  fowla  are 
numerous  on  the  coasts,  and  the  aeas,  gulfs,  and  bays  abound  in  fish. 
There  are  also  various  kinds  of  serpents,  lizards,  and  ants ;  and  the 
formidable  locust  swarms  in  the  deserts.  These  last  the  Arabs  dry,  and 
roast  or  boil  them  for  food.  They  are  exposed  for  aale,  atrung  on  threads, 
in  all  the  city  markets.  The  "mukin"  or  red  species  is  the  fattest,  and 
when  dried  and  sprinkled  with  salt  is  considered  a  wholesome  and 
nutricious  food. 

The  Arabs  are  of  the  Causasian  o      h't  f  nankind,  and  speak 

various  dialects  of  the  Semetic  langu  g       h    h  I  brated  for  its  beauty 

and  extraordinary  copiousness.     The  p    pi  !1  Mahomedan,  and  are 

divided  into  the  three  classes  of  B  d  lb     dmen,  and  citizens. 

The  modes  of  life  of  the  two  latter  lly  different  from  the 

same  classes  in  other  countries:  it  p  n  p  lly  he  Bedouins  that  ex- 
hibit the  peculiarities  of  the  Arab  ch  t  Ih  stationary  Arabs  are 
somewhat  ahove  the  average  stature     th  y  b    t     nd       il  f    m  d 

their  complexion  sun-burned  and  brov  n     i  th      II  d  A     d   t    th      II 

set,  beautiful,  and  white  as  ivory,  and  1  b         f  lly  f        d      I     tl 

women   the   outline   is   especially  g        f  I        d   tl        1  g  n         f    ! 
attitude  and  carriage  admirable.      Th     B  d  eg  ily  d     d  d 

into  tribes,  which  are  scattered  on  th  fi  f  th        1       t  d     g 

and  along  the  edges  and  oases  of  the  d       t      Th  y  1  II  y 

strong  resemblance  to  the  settled  Arab  b  th  y  are  more  sparklinc 
they  are  of  inferior  stature,  and  mo  I  gh  ly  b  1  1  h  )  h  I  ly 
imaginations,  are  haughty  and  indep  nd     t  1  p  d 

sembling,  and  restless,  but  brave  and      t    p  1      Tl   y  j    1      ly 

religious,  hospitable,  and  intelligent.     Th  j  11        I  d 

expertintheuseofthelanceandthoj      i  n       Th  y  1  y    kill 

tradesmen  and  mechanics.     The  mann         nd  f  b    1     ] 

however,  in  most  respects  very  nearly  the  ,.am        h  y    II  1 

ianguage,  profess  the  same  religion,  and  their  m  d      f  I  ly  h 

same.     In  general  they  are  sober  and  tempera         b  y        seld  m      d 
sume  little  flesh,  and  easily  support  all  kinds  of  p  n      Th    m       1 

their  lieads  and  allow  their  beards  to  grow ;  th         m        It  w   1        I 
grow,  and  often  color  it  and  their  eyebrows  wi  I      p  h    h  h 

the  hair  and  imparts  to.it  a  beautiful  black  1  Tl   y    1      dy         h 

liquor  of  a  yellow  color,  procured  from  the  h  pi  n  ,   b      dg        f   h 

feet  and  hands,  reaching  to  the  points  of  the  toes  and  fingers.  The  life  of 
a  Bedouin  is  one  continued  round  of  idleness  and  amusement.  When  no 
pastime  calls  him  abroad  he  loiters  in  his  tent,  smokes  his  pipe,  or  stretches 
himself  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  He  has  no  relish  for  domestic  plea.sures; 
he  valuea  nothing  so  much  as  his  horse,  which  accompanies  all  his  move- 
ments. Plunder  ia  his  great  business,  and,  when  not  at  war  with  his 
neighbor,  he  is  making  incursions  into  the  settlements  of  distant  towns,  or 
revelling  in  the  rich  booty  of  plundered  cities.  The  Bedouin,  indeed,  is 
the  true  child  of  nature,  and  exhibits  a  strange  combination  of  virtues  and 
vices.  Originally  the  Arab  was  a  fearful  being — savage,  relentless,  blood- 
thirsty, and  a  man-eater.  From  this  state  he  was  raised  by  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  and  the  new  impulse  given  thereby  to  his  active  intelligence. 
The  Arabs  have  been  distinguished  in  all  ages  for  their  national  inde- 
pendence— they  have  never  become  a  part  of  any  of  the  great  empires,  nor 
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have  they  suffered  from  barbaric  invasion.  This  may  partly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  physical  condition  of  the  country,  for  while  it  presents  little  to 
allure  a  conqueror,  it  offers  many  difficulties  to  an  invader.  All  the  valu- 
able  part  of  the  counlry  is  Yemen,  and  there  the  foreigner  has  settled  and 
taken  possession ;  but  elsewhere  all  is  barren  and  profitless,  and  according- 
ly has  been  left  in  a  state  of  normal  independence,  its  desert  condition 
bemg  Its  true  protection.  The  Arabs  are  descended  from  Ishmael  the  son  of 
Abraham.  Their  early  history  is  obscure.  It  »vas  only  from  the  times  of 
Mahomet  that  they  acquired  what  may  be  termed  an  hislorical  character  ; 
for,  under  hia  successors  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  which  he 
founded,  the  Arabs  burst  from  their  deserts  like  a  torrent,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Syria,  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  North  Africa,  and  Spain 
The  sovereigns  took  the  title  of  Khalif,  transferred  the  seat  of  sovernment 
to  Damascus,  and  Kafa,  and  latterly  to  Bagdad,  on  the  Tigris;  and  the 
Arabs  that  followed  their  chiefs  into  the  cities  and  fertile  countries,  subject 
to  his  dommions,  became  a  very  polished  people,  and  carried  the  pursuits 
of  literature  and  philosophy  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  while  Europe  ' 
was  buried  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  As  the  Khalifate  declined 
the  natives  of  the  peninsula  relapsed  into  their  former  state  of  wild  inde- 
pendence, in  which  they  continue  at  the  present  day. 

The  nature  of  the  country  keeps  the  Arabs  divided  into  petty  tribes  and 
nowhere  admits  ofkrge  bodies  being  consolidated  into  powerful  states,  and 
thereby  acquiring  supremacy  over  the  whole  nation,  and  founding  such  a 
monarchiai  despotism  as  has  always  prevailed  in  the  more  fertile  and  popu- 
lous countries  of  Asia.  The  Arab  governments  are,  accordingly  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  their  princes  have  very  limited  powers.  The  prevailing 
principle  of  government  is  patriarchal,  where  the  hereditary  chief  of  the 
tribe  is  the  real  or  reputed  descendant  of  their  common  ancestor.  The 
chiefs,  who  are  called  Sheiks,  and  the  more  powerful  of  them,  Emirs 
lead  the  tribes  to  battle,  administering  justice  and  declaring  peace'or  war' 
but  seldom  without  the  counsel  of  the  Elders  of  the  tribe.  The  Sheiks' 
however,  though  the  princes  of  independent  communities,  are  in  no  respect 
to  be  compared  with  European  sovereigns  ;  for  their  whole  mode  of  life  is 
distinguished  by  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  they  live  on  the  most  familiar 
terms  with  all  their  subjects.  Sometimes,  however,  these  princes  use  their 
powers  despotically,  but  Iheir  certain  reward  is  deposition  and  the  election 
of  some  other  to  fill  their  places.  The  governments  ot  the  desert  tribes  are 
ail  patriarchal,  but  m  the  cultivated  districts  very  despotic  princes  are  to 
be  found.  The  Arabs  in  the  north-west  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  own  the  sway  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  those  of  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia  that  of  the  Sultan  ;  but  the  orders  of  these  are  seldom  obeyed  and 
their  power  only  nominal. 

Except  only  in  articles  of  the  commonest  necessity,  there  is  scarcely  any 
such  thing  as  manufacturing  industry  in  all  Arabia.  But  in  agriculture 
some  districts  have  made  considerable  advances  and  their  mode  of  '  Va 
tion  are  well  adapted  to  the  physical  u  face  f  I  e  cou  y  In  Ye  nen 
the  contrivances  for  this  purpose  are  elabo  a  e  and  es  e  e  Te  aces  a  e 
formed,  and  dams  to  retain  the  wate  wl  h  also  a  ed  f  on  well  o 
irrigate  the  fields.  In  harvest  the  crops  a  e  pulled  p  by  1  e  roo  ad  hay 
18  cut  down  with  the  sickle. 

The  comraorce  of  the  country,  tho  gh  nuch  ed  ed  f  o  n  ha  vas 
before  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  Ind  a  by  tl  e  C  pe  of  Good  Hope    a 
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Etill  not  inconsiderable,  and  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  caravans  which 
annually  arrive  at  Mecca  from  nil  parts  of  the  Mahomedan  world.  The 
articles  of  necessary  use  are  furnished  by  India  ;  those  of  luxury  by  Europe, 
and  fire  arms  by  Persia  and  Ottoman  Asia.  The  principal  exports  are 
coffee,  the  most  important  of  all ;  pearls,  dried  dates,  skins,  horses,  senna 
leaves,  indigo,  gums,  the  produce  of  Arabia;  and  benzoin,  incense  and  myrrh, 
which  are  brought  from  Africa,  though  tbey  pass  in  commerce  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  Arabia,  The  principal  articles  of  import,  besides  those  already 
alluded  to,  are  stuffs,  sugar  and  the  other  productions  of  India,  steel,  iron, 
cannons,  lead,  tin,  cochineal,  cloth,  false  pearls,  arms  and  many  other 
manufactures  and  productions  of  foreign  skill. 

Learning  was  never  naturalized  in  Arabia,  and  before  the  time  of 
Mahomet,  ignorance  of  written  learning  was  so  far  from  being  accounted 
a  disgrace,  that  even  the  prophet,  a  scion  of  the  most  noble  house  of  all 
Arabia,  was  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  at  the  present  day  judges  are 
.  frequently  illiterate  men.  It  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  that  education 
in  Arabia  is  very  good,  or  widely  diffused.  Public  prorision  is,  however, 
made  for  the  education  of  youlh,  and  a  teacher  is  no  uncommon  part  of  the 
domestic  establishment  of  distinguished  families;  and  in  the  cities  but 
few  are  found  who  cannot  both  read  and  write.  Education  is  given  gratui- 
tously in  the  mosques,  but  it  is  of  a  very  limited  description,  consisting 
entirely  of  elementary  studies  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Mahomedan  religion. 
Besides  these,  there  are  in  many  of  the  larger  towns  schools  of  a  higher 
character ;  colleges,  in  fact,  in  which  the  higher  sciences — mathematics, 
astronomy,  astrology,  and  medicine  are  taught ;  but  such  courses  are  only 
granted  to  the  few  who  are  to  become  the  future  governors,  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  priests.  In  many  of  the  towns  the  public  schools  are  falling 
to  decay  ;  and  those  qualified  to  conduct  them  prefer  wandering  over  the 
country  as  poets  and  orators,  reciting  and  singing  the  glories  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  characters  they  are  welcomed  and  rewarded  by  the  Sheiks, 
as  well  as  the  people  generally.  There  is  no  public  provision  for  female 
education,  and  among  the  Bedouins  whole  tribes  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  A  very  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  education  in  Arabia 
is  the  prejudice  of  the  natives  against  printing.  There  was  not  a  few 
years  ago,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  at  present,  a  single  printing  press  in 
the  country. 

Arabia  has  long  been  divided  into  Arabia  Petr^a,  (Stony,)  Arabia  Felix, 
(Happy,)  and  Arabia  Deserta,  (the  Desert.)  Arabia  Petriea  comprised  the 
region  between  Judtea  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  so  called  from  its  chief 
town  Petra,  the  capita]  of  the  Nabatheans ;  Arabia  Felix  extended  aiung 
the  southern  coast,  and  was  so  called  jrom  its  being  supposed  to  produce 
the  so  much  coveted  gems  and  spices  of  the  east,  and  Arabia  Deserta  com- 
prised all  the  central,  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  These 
distinctions,  however,  were  never  known  to  the  Arabs  themselves,  nor  are 
the  native  writers  agreed  as  to  the  proper  divisions  of  their  country  ;  and  the 
extent  of  the  small  governments,  which  never  have  been  properly  determined, 
are  ao  constantly  fluctuating,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  location 
at  any  time.  No  two  geographers,  indeed,  have  ever  agreed  on  this  point, 
and  the  number  of  names  of  the  states  are  even  a  matter  of  dispute.  It 
appears,  nevertheless,  that  the  Arabs  do  attach  certain  names  to  certain  ill- 
defined  portions  of  their  country.  These  divisions,  according  to  the  hem 
authorities,  have  the  names  of  Hedjaz,  Yemen,  Oman,  Lachsa  or  Hassa, 
and  Barria  or  Bar-abad. 
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Hedjaz  comprises  Arabia  Petrica  and  all  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  frontiers  of  Yemen,  and  this  includes  the  Beled-el-IIarem  or  Holy 
Land  of  Arabia.  In  this  division  are  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  ancient  city 
of  Petra,  the  seaport  town  of  Tor,  Akaba,  Karek,  &c. 

Yemen  comprises  the  south-west  part  of  the  peninsula,  including  "  Te- 
hama" or  the  low  country  on  the  R.ed  Sea,  and  "  Hadramaut,"  or  in  other 
words,  the  whole  low  country  along  the  Red  Sea  and  the  ocean  to  the  south 
of  the  19th  or  20th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Within  this  territory  are  : 
1 :  The  "  Imamat  of  Sanaa"  or  Yemen  proper ;  2 :  the  "  State  of  Abou- 
Arisb,"  between  Mecca  and  Yemen ;  3 :  the  "  countries  of  Kobai!"  or 
Hashid-el-Bekil,  between  Sanaa  and  Medjid,  inhabited  by  several  warlike 
tribes,  who  form  a  kind  of  confederation  and  furnish  mercenary  soldiers ; 
4:  the  "  country  of  Aden"  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
and  "  Hadramaut,"  which  extends  along  the  ocean  to  the  east  of  Sanaa, 
The  principal  towns  are  Sanaa,  Mocha,  Aden,  Makullah,  Sihun,  Loheia 
Dafar,  &ic. 

Oman  comprises  the  eastern  angle  of  the  peninsula,  b«t  its  inland  districts 
are  but  iittle  known.     Muscat,  Sohar  and  Rostak  are  the  principal  cities. 

Lachsa  or  Hassa  extends  to  the  north-weat  of  Oman  along  the  south 
coast  of  the  Persian  Golf,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  including  the 
island  of  Bahrein,  and  is  divided  into  several  states.  The  inhabitants  obtain 
a  livelihood  from  piracies  and  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Gulf.  It  contains  the 
towns  of  Khaima,  .EI-Khatif,  Fouf,  Kooeit,  &,c. 

Barria  or  Bar-Abad,  the  interior  of  Arabia,  comprises  two  principal 
divisions.  1st :  "  Nedjid,"  which  includes  all  the  inland  deserts  from  Yemen 
and  Oman  in  the  south  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  2d :  the  "  Syrian  Desert,"  which  extends  from  near  the  Euphrates  to 
the  borders  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  Nedjid,  the  only  place  worth  mention- 
ing is  Dbrrevbh  or  Deraiah,  the  capital  of  the  ephemera!  empire  of  the 
Wahabees,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  which  is 
enclosed  by  arid  mountains  It  contimed  3R  mosques,  30  colleges,  and 
2,500  houses;  but  in  1819  it  was  quite  de  erted,  and  we  have  no  informa- 
tion of  its  present  condition 

Mecca  (Mekka  or  Bekka)  is  situated  m  the  Holy  Land  of  Arabia,  in  a 
barren  valley  surrounded  by  tnountaina  two  days  journey  from  Jiddah  its 
port  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Mahomet  and 
the  cradle  of  the  Musselman  tradition  It  was  here  also  that  Ishmael  aiid 
his  mother  took  refuge  after  being  driven  from  Abraham's  house  by  the 

Silousy  of  Sarah,  and  founded  the  illustrious  tribe  of  Koreish,  from  which 
ahomet  was  sprung.  Mecca  may  be  styled  a  handsome  town ;  its  streets 
are  broad,  and  its  houses  lofty,  and  built  of  stone.  No  trees  or  gardens, 
however,  cheer  the  eye  ;  and  except  four  or  five  large  houses  belonging  to 
the  sheriff,  two  medresses  or  colleges,  and  the  great  mosque,  with  some 
buildings  and  schools  attached  to  it,  Mecca  has  no  public  edifices  to  boast 
of.  Neither  khans,  nor  palaces,  nor  mosques,  which  adorn  other  towns  of 
the  east,  are  here  to  be  seen,  and  the  streets  are  unpaved.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  water  by  a  stone  conduit  from  the  vicinity  of  Arafat.  But 
Mecca  contains  the  "  beituUah"  or  House  of  God,  the  grand  centre  of  the 
Mahomedan  world,  and  attracts  an  immense  number  of  pilgrims  every  year. 
The  inhabitants  are  an  idle  and  dissolute  race,  who,  with  great  professions 
of  sanctity,  openly  set  at  defiance  dl  the  moral  precepts  of  their  religicai. 
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Many  of  tliem  even  neglect  its  very  forms,  and  consider  the  fact  of  theit 
naving  been  born  at  Mecca  sufficient  to  ensure  their  salvation,  Theic  prin- 
cipal support  is  derived  from  the  pilgrims,  to  whom  they  let  their  houses 
and  supply  the  necessaries  ol  life.  Their  number  was  once  100,000,  but 
the  invasion  of  the  Wahabees,  a  new  sect  which  sprung  up  early  in  the  last 
century,  reduced  the  population  to  18,000.  It  has  since  increased,  how- 
ever, and  may  perhaps  at  the  present  day  reach  to  40,000,  The  number 
of  pilgrims  that  visit  the  city  to  attend  the  "  hadje"  or  festival,  m  November, 
is  generally  about  120,000,  After  the  downfall  of  the  Khalifate,  Mecca 
became  an  independent  state  under  its  own  sheriff,  and  is  now  under  the 
protection  of  the  Turkish  Padishah,  as  head  of  the  Mahomedan  religion. 
In  the  neighborhood  are  several  other  sacred  places  much  visited  by  the 
Moslem  pilgrims.  Jiddah,  the  port  of  Mecca,  55  miles  west  on  the  Red 
Sea,  is  a  well  built  town  on  aslope  which  rises  gradually  from  the  sea. 
The  people  are  mostly  foreigners,  and  are  engaged  in  commerce.  The 
streets  are  airy,  the  houses  lofty  and  well  built  of  coral.  The  population 
has  been  stated  at  from  5,000  to  40,000. 

Medina  is  situated  about  25  miles  north  of  Mecca.  It  is  a  small  town 
surrounded  by  a  good  wall,  and  has  long  been  considered  as  the  prmcipal 
fortress  of  the  Hedjaz,  It  was  formerly  called  Yathreb,  and  received  its 
present  name  of  "  Medinat-al-nebi"  (prophet's  town)  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  become  the  residence  of  Mahomet  after  his  flight  from  Mecca. 
The  great  object  of  attraction  is  the  mosque,  which  contains  the  tomb  of 
Mahomet.  Without  the  town  are  extensive  suburbs.  Yambo,  a  small 
town  on  the  Red  Sea,  with  a  capacious  harbor,  is  considered  to  be  the  port 
of  Medina,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  100  miles.  The  population  is 
very  fluctuating,  but  Lieutenant  Wellstead  estimates  it  at  about  2,000. 
No  ships  resort  to  the  harbor,  and  its  trade  is  carried  on  bj  boats. 

In  that  part  of  the  Hedjaz  which  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Arabia 
Petrsa,  are  several  places  of  remarkable  interest.  Pjhtra,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Nabatheans,  is  now  deserted,  but  its  site  still  exhibits  many 
remains  of  the  architectural  taste  and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
buildings  are  excavated  in  the  rocks.  It  is  situated  in  the  "  Wady-Mousa," 
about  64  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  A  little  to  the  north- 
west is  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  was  buried.  Mount  Sinai,  and  Mount 
Horeb,  or  Jebel-Katerin,  and  the  Jebel-Mousa,  are  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  triangular  peninsula,  formed  by  the  forks  or  branches  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  a  gloomy  wilderness,  consisting  of  lon^  ranges  of  rugged  rocks,  in- 
tersected by  deep  valleys,  at  the  bottom  of  whic'h  are  found  the  only  traces 
of  verdure  According  to  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  "  Biblical  Researches,"  it 
is  Jebel-Mousa,  that  is,  the  Sinai  of  Moses,  and  it  is  the  northern  part  of  it, 
named  Horeb  by  the  Christians,  and  not  the  summit,  which  he  believes  to 
be  the  place  from  which  the  law  was  delivered— there  being  m  front  of  it  a 
plain,  where  the  people  might  have  stood,  but  which  cannot  be  seen  from 
the  top.  Jebel-Katerin,  (usually  called  Sinai,)  is  situated  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Jebel-Mousa,  which  it  overlooks,  rising  8,300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  or  not  these  mountains  be  the 
Sinai  and  Horeb  of  Moses,  there  being  another  hill  in  the  neighborhood, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  travellers,  better  accords  with  the  history  ; 
and  the  honor  is  also  ascribed  to  Jebel-Serbal,  a  mountain  considerably  to 
the  north-west.  On  the  wept  side  of  the  peninsula  is  Toe,  a  small  seaport 
town,  Akada,  a  Turkish  castle,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  to  which  it  gives 
its  name,  is  supposed  to  be  near  the  site  of  the   ancient  "  Elath"  and 
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"  Ezion-Geber,"  ffom  which  the  fleets  of  Solomon  sailed  for  Ophir.  It 
communicates  with  the  Dead  Sea  by  the  long  narrow  valley  "  El-Arabah," 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  tratei-sed  by  the  Jordan  before  the  catas- 
trophe of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Between  Akaba  and  Suez  is  the  desert 
"  Ei-Ty,"  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  "  Tya-beni-Israel,"  the  desert  of  the  Is- 
raelites, a  desolate  tract,  covered  with  black  stones,  which  Barkhardt  de- 
scribes as  the  most  dreary  and  barren  wilderness  he  had  ever  beheld. 

Sanaa,  the  capital  of  the  Imaraat  of  Sanaa,  one  of  the  moat  powerful 
states  of  Arabia,  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley,  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  a  well-built  town,  surrounded  by  brick  wails  and  towers.  It 
contains  two  large  palaces,  20  splendid  mosques,  and  is  inhabited  by  about 
40,000  persons,  chiefly  dependent  on  its  trade  in  coffee.  As  a  state,  Sanaa 
dates  from  1626,  when  the  Turks  were  expelled  from  the  Yemen. 

MooHA  or  MoKHA,  160  miles  south-west  of  Sanaa,  wag  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal seaport  of  the  Yemen,  and  a  great  mart  for  coffee,  but  it  is  now  a 
miserable  village,  with  a  population  not  exceeding  3,000.  Aden,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  south  of  Bab-el-mandeb,  was  once  a  great  em- 
porium of  commerce,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  but  its  trade  has  been  lost, 
and  the  town  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Aden,  however,  has  been  taken 
posses.sion  of  by  the  British  Indian  Government,  and  is  rapidly  recovering 
its  importance  as  a  commercial  mart.  Makullah,  Sihun,  Loheia,  Hodeida, 
Dafar,   &.C.,  all  in  Yemen,  are  important  commercial  stations. 

MuscATisthecapitalofalargestatein  the  district  of  Oman,  and  its  Imam 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Arabia.  The  town  presents  a  fine 
appearance  from  the  sea,  but  consists  of  narrow  and  crowded  streets,  filthy 
bazaars,  and  wretched  huts,  intermingled  with  low  and  paltry  houses. 
The  palace  of  the  Imam,  the  governor's  house,  and  some  others,  however, 
are  substantial  buildings.  Muscat  is  important  not  only  as  the  emporium 
of  a  very  considerable  trade  with  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  but  also  as  the 
principal  seaport  of  Oman,  Its  imports  are  chiefly  cloth  and  corn,  on  which 
a  fixed  duty  of  five  per  cent,  only  is  levied.  The  exports,  free  from  all  duty, 
consist  chiefly  of  dates,  madder,  shark's  fins  for  China,  and  salted  and  dried 
fish.  The  returns  are  made  principally  in  bullion  and  coffee.  The  popu- 
lation, including  that  of  the  suburb  Matareah,  and  consisting  of  almost  every 
race,  numbers  about  60,000,  The  common  language  is  Hindoostanee. 
The  Imam  of  Muscat  claims  sovereignty  over  all  the  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Cape  Delgado  to  Cape  Guardafui ;  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia, 
from  Aden  to  Ras-al-had,  and  thence  forward  as  far  as  Bussrah,  and  of  all 
the  coasts  and  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  oceanic  coasts  of  Per- 
sia and  Beloochistan,  as  far  as  Sinde;  but  whether  he  exercises  any 
authority  or  not  over  these  is  at  least  problematical.  His  yearly  revenue 
amounts  to  about  ^1700,000.  His  military  force  is  small,  but  can  be  easily 
increased  in  a  few  days  to  30,000  well-armed  troops.  His  flag  now  even 
crosses  the  Atlantic,  and  his  traders  have  visited  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  Muscat  is  considered  the  hottest  town  on  the  globe,  and  the  Arabs 
emphatically  call  it  El-jehannum,  or  hell.  There  are  several  other  large 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Oman  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Rostak,  which  is 
large  and  well  built,  there  are  none  of  importance  in  the  interior. 

Ras-al-Khyma,  or  Khaima.  in  Lachsa,  not  far  west  of  Ras  Mussendon, 
is  a  flourishing  town,  the  residence  of  the  sheik  of  the  Joasmee  pirates, 
and  the  station  of  their  fleet,  which  consisted  at  one  time  of  sixty-five  large 
vessels  and  eight  hundred  barques,  manned  by  19,000  men.  All  the  ships, 
building  yards,  and  forts  were  destroyed  by  the  British  forces  from  India, 
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ill  1809,  and  a  second  time  in  1819,  bat  the  town  is  ag^in  as  prosperous  as 
ever.  Its  liarbor  is  the  best  on  the  coast.  El-Khatip,  a  fortified  town, 
situated  on  a  bay,  with  6,000  inhabitants,  is  the  most  commerciaJ  place  in 
this  part  of  Arabia.  Fouf,  the  chief  town  of  the  country  of  Lachsa,  has  a 
population  of  5,000,  and  is  situated  in  a  highly  cultivated  district. 
Graen,  or  Koueit,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  a  town 
of  10,000  inhabitants,  who  live  by  fishing  and  trade.  The  pearl  fisheries 
of  the  coast  are  very  valuable,  and  produce  immense  wealth  to  the  neighbor- 
ing people. 


PERSIA. 

Persia,  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  extends  from  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan  to  the  Indus,  and  firora  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  borders  of  Turkestan,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Russian  provinces  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  name  of  Persia,  however,  is  quite  unknown  to  the 
natives ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  former  times,  the  country 
does  not  now  form  one  kingdom,  but  is  divided  politically  into  three  several 
independencies,  viz  :  the  "  Kingdom  of  Iran,"  or  Persia  Proper  ;  "  Affghan- 
istan,"  formerly  the  Kingdom  of  Cabul;  and  "  Beloochistan,"  or  Beluchistan. 

THE   KINGDOM    OF    IRAN, 

Or  Persia  Proper,  is  situated  between  25°  40' and  39°  40'  north  latitude, 
and  between  44°  and  6iJ°  east  longitude,  occupying  the  western  half  of 
geographical  Persia.  It  measures  diagonally  from  Mount  Ararat  to  Cape 
Jask,  about  1,250  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is 
about  850  miles,  with  a  superficial  area  of  480,000  square  miles, 

■  succession  of  low  arid  plains,  deserts, 
outh  ;md  south-west,  along  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  forms  a  long,  narrow  tract  of  level,  dry  and  arid  country, 
without  rivers;  but  in  traversing  which,  the  eye  is  sometimes  relieved  by  plan- 
tations of  date  trees  and  patches  of  cultivation,  which  are  found  near  the 
wells  and  fresh  water  rivulets  which  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  barren 
country.  It  is  very  hot,  and  the  country  is  termed  "  Dushtistan"  or 
"  Gurmsir,"  i.  e.  warm  region.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  there  is  a 
corresponding  narrow  tract,  but  the  climate,  though  extreme,  is  more  moist, 
and  in  winter  comfortable.  The  vegetation  is  here  most  luxuriant.  The 
sugar  cane  is  cultivated  with  success,  while  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  forests  of  acacias,  lindens,  oaks  and  chestnuts,  and  their 
summits  with  cedars  and  pines.  Between  these  two  lowland  belts  lies  the 
extensive  table-land,  from  2,500  to  4,000  feet  above  the  ocean.  It  is, 
generally  speaking,  an  immense  dry  salt  plain,  traversed  by  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  including  many  corresponding  valleys,  which  are  indeed  the 
only  cultivated  and  populated  parts  of  the  district.  This  table-land  on  the 
north  is  supported  by  the  great  chain  of  mountains  which  connects  the 
Himalayas  with  the  Caucasus,  and  its  western  and  southern  boundaries  are 
formed  by  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  Louristan  and  Buktiari,  which 
extend  south  and  south-east  from  Armenia  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
summits  of  the  mountains  seldom  rise  more  than  7,000  or  8,000  feet  above 
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flieir  bases,  except  only  the  peak  of  Demavend,  which  reaches  14,600  feet. 
But  the  principal  feature  of  this  region  is  the  gceat  extent  of  its  deserts,  or 
sandy  and  salt  plains,  which  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  long 
series  of  deserts  already  mentioned  as  extending  across  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  character  of  these  deserts,  however,  is  ever  varying.  In  some  places 
its  surface  is  dry,  in  others  it  ia  a  crackling  crust  of  earth  covered  with 
effervescent  salt,  elsewhere  it  is  marshy,  and  again  it  wears  the  semblance  of 
heavy  sandy  plains  or  wave-like  hillocks,  easily  drifted  by  the  wind.  The 
principal  desert  is  the  "  Kuveer,"  or  great  salt  desert,  and  there  are  also  the 
deserts  of  "  Kerman"  and  "  Mekran,"  and  even  the  low  country  along  the 
gulf  is  little  better  than  a  desert. 

Persia  is  singularly  destitute  of  water.  It  has  scarcely  a  river  deserving 
of  the  name,  but  it  has  one  or  two  lakes  which  may  here  be  noticed.  The 
largest  is  "  Lake  Ooroomiah,"  in  the  western  portion  of  Azerbijan,  about  83 
miles  long  and  17  where  broadest.  Its  greatest  depth  is  generally  45  feet, 
but  it  is  subject  to  great  variations  both  in  depth  and  extent  at  different 
times.  The  water  is  so  salt  that  no  fish  can  live  in  it,  and  is  so  buoyant 
that  a  man  can  scarcely  stand  in  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  will  actually  float 
on  the  surface.  In  shoals  which  are  not  agitated  by  the  wind  the  water 
forms  almost  a  paste  of  salt.  The  lake  contains  56  islands  and  a  large 
peninsula  on  the  east  side,  formed  by  a  mass  of  rock  40  miles  in  circum- 
ference, containing  12  villages,  and  sometimes  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 
Several  large  streams  of  bitter  brackish  water  flow  into  it  from  the  north 
and  it  probably  contains  numerous  sub-aqueous  saline  springs.  The  lake  is 
bordered  on  its  west  aide  by  the  rich  alluvial  plain  of  "  Selmas,"  which 
extends  westward  to  the  mountain  border  of  Turkey,  and  is  thickly' studded 
with  villages ;  and  in  the  north-east  there  is  another  fertile  plain  named 
"  Chowal-Mogam,"  which  contains  excellent  pasturage,  but  is  infested  by 
dangerous  kinds  of  snakes.  The  climate  even  in  winter  is  very  mild,  and 
in  summer  the  elevation  preserves  it  from  the  heats  of  the  latitude.  The 
"  Lake  of  Durrah,"on  the  eastern  border  of  the  kingdom,  is  60  miles  in  length 
and  35  in  breadth.  It  receives  the  river  Helmund  from  Affghanistan  near 
its  south-east  corner.  The  water  is  slightly  brackish,  but  abounds  with  fish, 
and  great  multitudes  of  water-fowl  inhabit  its  shores.  In  the  dry  season  it 
is  shallow  and  overgrown  with  reeds.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a  fertile  island 
named  "  Koh-i-zur,"  where  the  chiefe  of  Seistan  used  to  take  refuge  when 
their  country  was  invaded.  The  rivers  are— the  Kizilozan  in  Azerbijan  ; 
the  Tedjen  in  Khorassan  ;  the  Zeinde,  which  waters  the  valley  of  Ispahan ; 
the  Kur  in  Fars;  the  Kuran  and  Jerahi,  which  fall  into  the  Persian  Gulf; 
the  Kara-su,  an  affluent  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  some  few  others,  none  of 
which  need  particular  notice.  A  few  islands  are  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  along  the  southern  shore,  some  of  which  are  now  held  by  the  Imam  of 
Muscat. 

The  low  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  are  exposed  to  oppressive  heats  in  the 
summer,  but  the  winter  is  mild,  and  excessive  humidity  at  all  times  pervades 
the  atmosphere.  Like  tropical  countries  they  have  a  wet  season  and  a  dry 
season.  In  the  plains  the  rains  continue  from  September  to  January,  but 
in  the  mountains  it  is  converted  into  snow  in  November.  The  spring  from 
March  to  May  is  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  season.  The  summer  is 
hot  and  humid,  and  the  plains  enveloped  in  fogs,  which  occasion  fevers  and 
other  dangerous  diseases.  In  the  central  table-lands  the  hot  and  dry 
summers  are  succeeded  by  rigorously  cold  winters.     The  general  character 
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of  the  climate,  however,  is  subject  to  local  modifications.  The  i 
regions  of  Kurdistan  and  Azerbijan  enjoy  a  more  equal  temperature,  but 
the  winters  are  excessive,  and  the  valley  of  Shiraz  is  exempt  from  both  ex- 
tremes. In  descending  towards  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  the  face  of 
the  country  undergoes  a  complete  change,  and  bears  a  great  resemblance 
both  in  soil  and  climate  to  the  opposite  regions  of  Arabia. 

The  table-lands  are  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and  only  in  a  few  places 
covered  at  all  with  vegetation.  The  soil  is  generally  a  hard  clay,  quite  un- 
productive without  irrigation,  but  wherever  water  can  be  procured  vegetation 
is  most  luxuriant.  Wheat  is  the  chief  produce;  barley,  millet  and  oats  are 
also  grown,  and  on  the  Caspian  shores  rice  is  cultivated  with  great  care. 
The  gardens  of  Iran  are  highly  celebrated,  and  few  countries  surpass  it  in 
variety  and  the  flavor  of  its  fruits.  Poppies,  which  produce  opium,  are  culti- 
vated all  over  the  table-land,  and  in  many  places  saf&on  is  also  raised ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  vegetable  produced  is  the  plant  from  which  assaftetida 
is  produced.  The  silk  worm  is  extensively  reared,  and  the  annual  produce 
of  silk  has  been  estimated  at  30,000  bales  of  216  lbs.  each.  Hemp,  tobacco, 
and  a  great  variety  of  gums,  medicines  and  dye-stuf6,  are  also  among  the 
rich  products  of  Persia. 

The  domestic  anirnals  of  Persia  are  horses  of  several  breeds,  some  of 
which  are  considered  the  finest  and  the  handsomest  in  the  east ;  camels  of 
the  Bactrian  and  Arabian  species,  and  a  mule-breed  between  the  two ; 
horse-ass-mules,  asses,  wild  asses,  and  beeves.  Numerous  flocks  of  goats 
and  sheep  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  while  antelopes, 
hares,  zebras,  foxes  and  deer,  afford  amusement  to  the  sportsman.  Boars, 
bears,  lions,  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  tigers  lurk  in  the  forests  and  in  the 
mountains,  and  hysnas  and  jackals  infest  the  southern  provinces.  There 
are  also  the  tame  and  wild  fowls  of  the  same  kinds  as  in  Europe,  with  plenty 
of  pigeons  and  partridges,  eagles,  vultures  and  falcons. 

The  mineral  kingdom  of  Persia  does  not  seem  to  be  very  extensive. 
Salt  indeed  is  everywhere  abundant,  but  the  production  of  the  other  minerals 
is  limited  to  an  inconsiderable  amount.  Copper  is  found  in  Mazanderan  and 
Herman ;  iron  and  silver  in  Azerbijan ;  sulphur  and  nitre  in  Mount  Dema- 
vend ;  torquoises  in  Khorassan,  and  naptha  and  bitumen  in  Irak.  Mineral 
springs  of  a  medicinal  quality  are  numerous ;  and  near  Maraglia,  in  the 
valley  of  Lake  Ooroomiah,  there  is  a  spring  whose  petrifying  qualities  are 
so  remarkable  that  it  produces  a  beautiful  transparent  stone,  called  Tabriz 
marble,  which  admits  of  being  cut  into  large  slabs  which  take  a  good  polish, 
and  form  a  principal  ornament  in  the  buildings  throughout  the  country. 

The  people  of  Persia  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  fixed  and  the 
wandering,  or  the  Sheherees  and  Eilauts  or  Iliyats.  The  former  are  a 
mixed  race  of  Turks,  Tartars,  Arabians,  Armenians  and  Georgians, 
engrafted  on  the  stock  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  their  general  language 
is  a  mixture  of  Arabic  with  the  ancient  tongue  of  Fars.  These  inhabit  the 
cities,  and  are  a  fine  race;  tall,  and  in  general  strong  and  active.  Their 
complexion  varies  from  a  dark  olive  to  that  of  the  pure  blonde.  I'bey  are  in 
general  intelligent,  polite,  and  sociable,  but  prodigal  and  rapacious.  The 
highest  class,  from  which  ministers  of  state  are  usually  selected,  are  called 
"mirzas,"  and  are  highly  accomplished,  and  rarely  indulge  in  martial  or 
athletic  pursuits,  nor  do  they  assume  much  state,  They  are  distinguished 
by  a  calumdaun  or  inkstand  stuck  in  their  girdle,  instead  of  a  dagger.  The 
merchants  are  numerous,  and  often  wealthy;    and  the  shopkeepers  and 
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tradesmen  are  a  very  respectable  class.  The  clergy,  including  the  pro- 
pounders  of  the  law,  are  a  very  numerous,  wealthy,  and  powerful  body, 
and  secure  the  highest  respect,  but  they  are  bigoted  and  intolerant,  and  to 
say  a  man  hates  like  a  Mollah,  ia  to  say  that  he  cherishes  sentiments  of  the 
most  inveterate  hostility.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  appear  to  be  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  their  houses  comfortable  and  neat,  and  well  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  character  of  the  Eilants  or  Ilijats  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  settled  inhabitants.  They  are  sincere,  hospitable, 
and  brave,  but  rude,  violent  and  rapacious.  They  are  generally  of  Turkish 
or  Arabian  origin  and  consider  the  Sheherees  as  a  degenerate  caste.  They 
are  d     ded  bes  and  wl  le   ome      hab        llages,  others  live  during 

the    hole  yea  en  e    ke  p  n      o  1  e  pi  ins,  and  in  summer 

seek  ng  p  u  ge  be  n  un  a  ns  M  of  tl  e  bes,  however,  are  so 
n  uel  d  pe  d  1  a  hey  ha  e  1  ha  u  wh  alone  could  render 
1  em  fo  m  dable  a  d  hey  a  e  e  en  1  n  ed  n  he  m  grations  by  the  king. 
The       eal  he  of  So  ks  and  1     d    and  they  b  eed  camels  and  horses 

for  sale.  In  their  small  communities  they  are  governed  by  "  Reis-sefids" 
or  elders,  the  only  hereditary  nobility  in  Persia,  and  their  taxes  are  levied 
by  their  chiefs,  who  transmit  theru  to  the  central  power.  Though  compelled 
to  do  military  service,  they  are  exempt  from  labor  on  the  public  works  and 
other  burdens.  "Speaking,  generally,  of  the  Persians,"  says  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  "  we  may  describe  them  as  a  handsome,  active,  and  robust  race 
of  men;  of  lively  imagination,  quick  apprehension,  and  agreeable  and  pre- 
possessing manners.  As  a  nation  they  may  be  termed  brave,  but  their  vices 
are  still  more  prominent  than  their  virtues.  There  being  no  such  thing  as 
a  census  in  Persia,  the  amount  of  its  population  can  only  be  conjectural. 
The  fixed  inhabitants  are  estimated  by  Mr.  Frazer  at  7,000,000,  and  the 
Iliyats  at  2,500,000,"  or  in  all,  at  9,500,000. 

The  religion  of  the  Persians  is  the  Mahomedan,  but  the  people  of  the 
several  provinces  profess  it  in  various  forms.  Jews  are  met  with  in  all  the 
great  towns;  Armenians  and  Nestorians  are  also  to  be  found,  and  a  few 
Sabeans,  or  star  worshippers.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  are 
between  250,000  and  300,000  professed  Suffees  or  free-thinkers.  The 
clergy  consist  of  several  orders,  the  highest  of  which  is  that  of  Mushteheds, 
of  whom  there  are  seldom  more  than  three  or  four.  Next  in  rank  is  the 
Sheik-ul-lslam,  who  is  the  supreme  judge  of  the  written  law.  Besides 
these,  there  are  in  every  city,  and  connected  with  all  seminaries  of  learning, 
a  crowd  of  Mollahs,  who,  like  the  French  abbes  of  old,  live  by  their  wits, 
and  have  little  of  the  priestly  character  but  the  name,  and  are  generally  a 
licentious  multitude.  The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers,  or 
followers  of  Zoroaster,  called  Guebres  or  Infidels  by  the  Moslems,  reside 
principally  at  Yezd,  Kerman,  Shiraz,  Ispahan,  and  Kashan,  but  they  are 
very  few  in  number,  there  being  only  about  2,300  families  in  the  whole  of 
Persia, 

The  Persians  received  their  arts  and  sciences  from  Arabia,  and  still 
exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  their  origin.  Modern  science  is  to  them 
as  yet  a  dead  letter ;  and  although  every  mosque  has  its  colleges,  and  schools 
are  thickly  distributed  over  the  whole  country,  nothing  approaching  to  the 
character  of  a  libera!  education  is  open  to  the  people  generally.  Great 
progress  has,  however,  been  made  in  this  respect  during  the  last  60  years, 
and  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  Persian  literature  has 
been  decidedly  on  the  advance,  and  a  spirit  of  intellectual  refinement  is 
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beginning  to  influence  society.  Wit]i  the  exception  of  the  lowest  peasantry 
and  paupers,  indeed,  there  is  now  scarcely  a  mechanic  or  laborer  who  does 
not  send  his  children  to  school.  The  higher  branches  of  education  are 
taught  at  the  universities,  which  are  well  spoken  of  by  all  as  efficient;  but 
the  great  object  constantly  kept  in  view  by  teachers  is  the  Koran,  which  is 
the  chief  study  of  the  learner,  and  as  a  consequence  the  mind  early  becomes 
subjected  to  its  superstitions,  and  depressed  by  its  doctrines.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  printing-press,  however,  has  been  effected,  and  must  inevitably 
consummate  great  changes  in  all  departments,  and  especially  in  the  education 
of  youth.  Ispahan  contains  the  largest  and  most  important  university. 
There  is  one  also  at  Shiraz,  and  a  third  at  Meshid.  In  all  of  them  the 
Arabic  language  and  literature,  and  the  Mahomedan  laws  and  theology  are 
studied,  but  each  seminary  is  celebrated  for  some  particular  branch  or 
branches  of  learning.  "  The  system  of  instruction,  the  modes  of  study,  and 
the  habits  of  the  students,"  says  Mirza  Ibrahim,*  "  are  excellent.  Every 
college  has  a  superior,  who,  with  assistants,  presides  over  its  discipline 
and  manages  its  property,  if  it  have  any.  There  are  no  formal  degrees 
conferred,  except  on  the  immediate  ministers  of  religion,  nor  any  profes- 
sorships founded.  The  lectures  are  all  public,  and  open  to  any  person  who 
chooses  to  attend  them.  Any  man  may  act  as  a  professor  and  give  lectures, 
but  the  number  of  his  pupils  will  of  course  depend  upon  his  ability.  There 
is  no  emolument  attached  to  a  professorship,  nor  do  the  scholars  pay  for 
instruction;  public  fame  and  honor  are  the  only  rewards." 

The  government  is  an  unmitigated  military  despotism.  The  nomadic 
b'ibes,  however,  are  ruled  immediately  by  their  Khans,  whose  authority  is 
sometimes  very  limited.  The  civil  and  criminal  laws  are  founded  on  the 
Koran,  and  administered  by  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  and  his  deputies.  There 
is  also  the  "  urf,"  or  customary  law,  administered  by  secular  magistrates, 
of  whom  the  king  is  the  chief;  but  the  respective  powers  of  the  two 
branches  have  ever  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Justice,  however,  is  here,  as 
in  all  eastern  countries,  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  a7id  the  judges  seem 
to  consider  their  subjects  as  fiefs  for  their  own  aggrandizement  and  amuse- 
ment. The  public  revenue  is  said  to  amount  only  to  about  $700,000 
annually ;  hut  other  large  sums,  which  are  not  accounted  for,  are  collected 
and  appropriated  by  the  provincial  governors,  who  form  a  sort  of  petty 
kings,  amenable  only  to  the  Shaban-shahee,  the  King  of  Kings,  i.  e.  the 
Persian  monarch.  The  army  of  Persia  is  small,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  irregular  troops  taken  from  the  nomadic  tribes ;  and  besides  the 
regular  and  irregular  troops,  the  king  has  a  sort  of  body  guard  named 
"  gholams,"  or  slaves,  who  are  Georgian  or  Circassian  captives,  inter- 
mingled with  the  sons  of  the  nobility.  This  body  amounts  to  three  or  four 
thousand.  They  are  well  mounted  and  armed,  and  generally  carry  a  shield 
on  their  shoulders.  The  situation  is  one  of  honor  as  well  as  contingent 
emolument.  The  whole  amount  of  the  Persian  army  has  been  as  high  as 
100,000  men,  with  twice  the  number  of  camp  followers. 

Persia  is  not  insignificant  in  prodnctite  industry.  Agriculture  and  the 
manufactures  employ  the  people,  but  mining  is  almost  unknown.  The 
great  mass  are  agriculturists,  and  the  nomadic  tribes  are  herdsmen 
ind  shepherds.  All  the  Jews  and  many  Armenians  are  wholly  devoted  to 
Agriculture  is  followed  in  many  places  with  industry  and 
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intejiigeiiee,  and  in  spite  of  numerous  physical  obstacles  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  people  of  Iran  have  a  natural  talent  for  the  mechanic  arts, 
some  of  which  they  have  carried  to  high  perfection.  They  escei  particu' 
larly  in  making  sabres,  in  copper  and  braiss  work,  perfumery,  dressing  of 
leather,  pottery,  siJk  cloths,  carpets,  felts,  and  painted  cloths  and  shawls. 
Their  commerce  is  principally  carried  on  by  land:  their  maritime  trade 
being  almost  altogether  managed  by  the  English,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Rus- 
sians. The  principal  port  on  the  Gulf  is  Bushire,  and  on  the  Caspian  Sea 
Enzillee  and  BaJfrush.  Their  land  trade  is  carried  on  by  caravans,  with 
Turkestan,  Turkey,  Russia,  India,  and  China.  The  principal  com- 
mercial towns  are  Tabriz,  Kermanshah,  Hamadan,  Cashan,  Ispahan,  Shi- 
raz,  Balfrush,  Mushid,  and  Niahapore.  The  exports  consist  of  pearls,  silks, 
horses,  camels,  skins,  copper,  leather,  gums,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  &c, ; 
and  the  imports  are  indigo,  cochineal,  coffee,  sugar,  and  all  sorts  of 
European  merchandize.  There  are  no  roads  in  Persia  except  only  such  aa 
have  been  made  by  the  constant  passage  of  cattle  and  travellers. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  large  provinces, 
governed  by  "  beghlerbeghs,"  or  great  lords,  who  have  under  them' 
"  rahims,"  or  governors  of  districts,  and  "  darogas,"  or  governors  of  towns  ■ 
but  the  limits  of  these  provinces  are  continually  varying,  and  do  not  always 
comprise  the  territories  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  Geographers  have,  ther& 
fore,  retained  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  country,  viz.": 

KouDisTAS,  tba capital  of  which  is  Senna. .with  a  popijation  of.. 5, 000 

AzEKBijiB, "        »        Tabriz "        "        30,000 

9"'''*^ "        "        Sesht "        '■        40,000 


-  "  "  Aslrabad,. 

ii.H0KiS9A.if, "  "  Mnshid.... 

Irak-ajkui —  "  "  lepahau 

KHDzisTiw "  "  Shiister... 

FABS.orFiKsiSTiN ,,.  "  "  Shiraz 

LARiaTAB, "  "  Lav 

Kekhan, "  "  Kennan... 

SiisTAN,  inhabited  by  wandering  tiibes. 


Teheran,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  stands  in  a  gravelly  plain,  3  786 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  bordered  by  a  high  range  of  moun- 
tains. It  is  four  miles  in  circuit,  and  fortified  with  alnud  wall,  towers 
and  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  j  but  its  only  important  edifice  is  the  ark,  a  for- 
tified palace  or  citadel.  The  population  varies  with  the  season^  from 
10  to  60,000.  About  10  or  12  miles  south-west  of  the  city  are  the  exten- 
sive, but  almost  obliterated  remains  of  "  Rhe  or  Ehages,"  a  contemporary 
of  Nineveh  and  Ecbatana.  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  Khalif  Haroun-al-Raschid. 

Ispahan,  the  ancient  capital,  formerly  a  very  large  and  splendid  city 
with  one  million  inhabitants,  is  now  in  ruins.  It  stands  on  a  plain,  4,140  feet 
above  the  sea  upon  the  banks  of  the  Zeinde-rud,  which  is  crossed  by  three 
fine  br  dges  and  s  itrounded  by  a  mud-wall  24  miles  in  circuit.  Nothing 
can  exceed  he  beauty  of  the  surrounding  valley,  and  the  first  view  of  the 
city  s  3t  11  mpos  ng  A  nearer  view,  however,  dispels  the  illusion,  though 
muci  t  II  e  s  of  wealth,  if  not  of  splendor.  Ispahan  has  yet  conside- 
rable t  d  d  a  1  puiation  of  150,000.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river 
are  the      I  u  i     of  I  fdianuk,  or  Little  Ispahan,  and  Julfa. 
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TAiiRtz,  the  chief  town  of  Azerbijan,  is  a  great  centre  of  c , 

with  3  large  but  very  fiuctuating  population.  It  is  about  5,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  bordered  on  three  aides  with  mountains,  while 
on  the  fourth  side  the  plain  extends,  without  interruption,  to  Lake  Ooroo- 
miah,  which  is  distant  about  30  miles.  The  city  is  about  four  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall ;  and  the  citadel,  a  high  and  mas- 
sive structure  of  brick-work,  is  visible  from  a  distance,  rising  above  the 
broad  screen  of  gardens,  which  mask  the  approach  to  the  city,  and  which 
being  cultivated  with  great  care,  yield  every  kind  of  fruit  in  the  utmost 
perfection  and  abundance.  Uhmi,  (corrupted  from  Rhumia,  Urumiah,  or 
Ooroomiah,)  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  ancient  Ma- 
gian  religion,  is  now  a  well-fortified  town,  of  20,000  inhabitants,  12  miles 
west  from  the  great  lake. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom  are : — Knoi,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Persia,  with  30,000  inhabitants;  Rebht,  a  busy  trading  town  ;  Balprush, 
formerly  a  flourishing  commercial  town  of  300,000  inhabitants  ;  Astkabad, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  ;  Herat,  the  emporium  of  the 
trade  between  Persia  and  India  ;  Kekmanshah,  celebrated  for  its  carpets ; 
Kashan,  famous  for  its  silks  and  cotton  manufactures ;  Shikaz,  the  capital 
of  Fars,  renowned  for  its  wines ;  Lab,  noted  for  the  finest  bazaar  in  all 
Persia ;  and  Kbrman,  whose  wool  is  so  celebrated,  and  whose  shawls,  felts 
and  matchlocks  are  in  request  all  over  the  East.  These  towns  have  generally 
from  20,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  others  having 
populations  from  10,000  to  20,000,  some  of  which  have  a  local  celebrity  ; 
but  oar  space  precludes  a  further  notice. 


AFPGHANISTAN. 
Affghanistan,  the  most  eastern  portion  of  Persia,  is  bound  d 
north  by  the  ridges  of  the  Himalaya  and  Ilindoo-koh  mounla  e 

east  by  the  Indus ;  on  the  south  by  the  northern  frontier  of  B  n 

and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern  border  of  Iran.     From  west    o  ea 
measures  630  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  450,  and  contains    n     ea  of 
240,000  square  miles. 

The  country  consists  of  a  succession  of  lofty  valleys  and  ab  e  nd 
separated  and  supported  by  immense  mountain  chains.  The  spu  f  e 
Hindoo-koh  and  other  mountains  occupy  the  north,  decreasing  n  e  a  on 
towards  the  south.  The  sides  of  these  mountains  are  well  wooded  and  He 
valleys  are  rich  in  vegetation,  and  even  the  rocks  are  rendered  be  fu 
from  the  rich  verdure  of  the  mosses  which  cover  them.  Th  s  e  n  s 
called  Kohistan  or  hill  country.  All  the  valleys  of  the  range  open  u  n  a  e  y 
into  the  great  valley  of  the  Cabul  river,  which  extends  east  and  wes  abou 
200  miles,  and  carries  their  waters  to  the  Indus.  The  whole  eas  e  po  on 
is  also  a  congeries  of  lower  hills,  which  descend  westward  in  a  rapid  slope. 
The  elevation  of  these  is  considerable,  but  the  Sufieid-koh  is  the  only  peak 
which  retains  snow  throughout  the  year.  The  eastern  portions  of  the 
country  consist  of  elevated  plains,  rich  in  all  the  products  of  the  climate  ; 
but  in  the  south  the  Desert  of  Seistan  occupies  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
territory,  and  here  all  is  bare  and  sterile  and  unfit  for  the  residence  of  man. 

The  climate  is  as  various  as  the  elevations.     In  the  eastern  valleys  the 
heat  is  sometimes  zs  great  as  in  the  hottest  parts  of  India,  but  it  does  not 
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continue  so  long,  and  the  colds  of  winter  are  much  greater.     The  heat  of 

U.M  of  M,.,  TO,  i,  ,h.  cold  so  .Bvere  i  in  E      p         t       „|        h 
Periodical  rams  occur  in  the  north  and  east  b  I  ^,  a      \ 

west,  but  occasionally  the  whole  country  suffe     f    m  i  a 

winter  the  northern  regions  are  often  rendered  mo       1,1    fn,         „|      j 
snow.     The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  wes 

Gold  does  not  seem  to  be  found  in  AITghan  St  ohm 

which  How  from  the  Hindoo-koh.    Sd.er  is  fo     d        m  li  o  d 

whole  elilfs  of  lapii-lazuli  overhang  the  river  of  K    h  Th  1 

lead,  andmony,  iron,  sniphur,  rook-salt  and  alu         Sip  d 

where  from  the  soih     The  mountains  .round  C  b  I     '      „       l|v      ,' 
minerals,  and  the  sand  of  the  Kerman  is  washed  f        Id      '         ' 

t  he  most  common  species  of  trees  on  the  n  >, 

eedars  and  cypresses,  also  walnuts,  wild  olive        Id  .    „      /       r      u 
plains  are  th.  mulberry,  the  t.m.r.sk.  the  will        pi    ^    '  d  p  „lar      tE 
garden,  are  profuse  in  roses,  jessamines,  popp        hv         h    "^  d 
merable  catalogue  of  indigenous  and  foreiii  fit       Jd  H 

Lions,  tigers  and  leopards  are  found  in  se       I  d         (.s       d       t 
hyuinas,  jackals,  foies  and  hares  are  common  ev    v    h  B  f      J 

in  all  the  woot^ed  mountains;  wild  boar,  are  now  d      II  L 

lo  be  conhned  lo  the  sandy  country  to  the  sou  I     f  C     d  h         Elk"   d 
deer  are  found  ,n  all  the  mountains,  but  antel  p  (       d       h         t 

pains.    The  wild  sheep  and  goats  inhabit  the  e  h  II       hh 

also  porcupmes  hedgehog,  and  monkeys,  ferret,      d      Id  d  g 


venom  e 

some  than  in  lad. 


?,     , ."V  "'  <■«•: auiauer  species ol  mnsina 

genera%  harmless,  b«t  scorpions  of  great  size  anS 

are  lil  Z''^'"''.''"''™''^  ^^^  "''t  °f  ""fr^q^^^t  o^^"^- 

.  Indk  '         mosquitoes,  which  are  however,  less  trouble- 

;^5Sf}-»-*ii?^isih^---s 

t?be'a';r„'S.Brt-bef  ""■  ""  "  ™  ■"  ■"  ™'"/"»5-d 
khans,  and  .ssombhe,  of  the  head,  ofdiftsion,  called  "iir™."     The  khan 


,.-..._  .,,„  .,^„„„  „,  uivision,  called  "jirgaa."  The  khan 
'  tta 'S  ''?"'u"'';°'l"  '=»'"P<~'1  of  lire  chiefs  of  the  great 
^  the  tribes.     Each  of  these  presides  in  the  jirga  of  hi,  own 

h  "a"ain  S'l£r''"*"t""'°"'°'''"««f"f''""''*'^^^^^^^ 

often  E  1„J  1.         '   '"■     ^'"'  ''■"=»  ■>'  government,  however,  is  so 

mdmSXefor. T,"""'"/"';'";'"  '""on.  found  in  full  operation! 

must,  therefore,  be  considered  rather  as  the  model  than  a  correct  di>: 
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scription  of  any  one  of  tliem.  The  klian,  though  supreme,  is  not  looked 
upon  aa  a  master  but  as  a  father,  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  children  in 
view,  and  is  consequently  secure  only  in  the  affections  of  his  people. 
Accordingly  the  power  of  life  or  death  is  rarely  possessed  by  a  khan,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  his  personal  interests  would  lead  a  tribe  to  take  any  step  in- 
consistent with  its  own  honor  or  advantage.  An  assemblage  of  many  such 
commonwealths  compose  the  Affghan  nation.  Each  tribe  possesses  its  own 
territory  and  exercises  its  own  local  powers,  but  there  is  sufKcient  affinity 
and  national  sympathy  among  the  several  tribes  to  keep  the  whole  in  a  sort 
of  unity  and  position  of  common  defence. 

The  northern  patts  of  Affghanistan  are  occupied  by  the  "  Hazarebs"  or 
Huzaras,  a  simple  people,  who  differ  much  from  the  Affghans,  and  in  some 
respects  resemble  the  Chinese.  They  are  quite  independent  since  the  sub- 
version of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  owing  their  safety  to  the  natural  strength 
of  their  mountain  country.  They  are  mostly  a  pastoral  people,  and  their 
subsistence  depends  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks. 

There  cannot  be  aaid  to  exist  such  a  thing  as  national  industry.  The 
people  from  necessity  engage  in  such  pursuits  as  atTord  them  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  raise  crops  and  herds ;  but  little  in  the  nature  of  manufactures 
is  undertaken.  In  this  respect  they  are  far  behind  their  neighbors  on  all 
sides.  Perhaps  this  may  be  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  constant  revo- 
lution and  force  that  has  harraased  the  country  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  equally  originates  in  the  constitution  of  the  people  themselves,  who  are 
little  removed  from  the  savage  in  their  modes  of  life.  Their  form  of  govern- 
ment, however,  must  have  a  beneficent  effect  on  their  condition ;  and  noiv 
that  their  ambitious  despoilers  have  successfully  destroyed  each  other,  the 
popular  principles  which  everywhere  guide  their  rulers  may  develope  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  (he  country,  and  raaJte  them  a  thriving  and  happy 
people.     The  whole  population  is  said  to  amount  to  about  8,000,000. 

Cabul,  the  principal  city,  is  situated  in  a  plain  1,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  adjacent  country.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  lofiy  wall  of  towers  and 
curtains  and  a  broad  ditch,  and  with  one  exception  of  a  suburb,  stands  all 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  brick  and 
wood,  but  few  of  them  are  more  than  two  stories  high.  The  great  bazaar 
is  an  elegant  arcade  nearly  600  feet  long  and  30  broad.  There  are  few 
such  bazaars  in  the  east,  and  wonder  is  excited  by  the  silks,  cloths  and  goods 
arranged  along  the  sides,  and  at  the  quantity  of  dried  fruits  piled  up  in  end- 
less profusion.  Each  trade  has  its  separate  bazaar.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  60,000,  who  all  converse  in  the  Persian  as  their  mother  tongue  ; 
but  the  Paishtoo  or  Affghan  language  is  spoken  in  the  neighboring  villages. 
The  city  suffered  greatly  from  the  British  in  1842. 

Candahsb  is  another  fine  city  with  an  equal  population.  It  is  considered 
as  the  western  eapitol,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall.  The  streets, 
lined  with  houses  of  sun-dried  brick,  start  from  each  of  the  four  principal 
gates,  and  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  city  under  the  vast  dome  of  a  circular 
bazaar  filled  with  shops,  and  crowded  with  people  from  morning  to  night. 
The  mosques  are  neither  numerous  nor  splendid.  Candabar  is  the  centre 
of  a  great  trade  between  India  and  Persia.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
Alesandri as,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great;  but  the  present  city  is  quite 
modern,  and  the  ruins  of  the  older  city  are  about  three  miles  to  the  westward. 

Ghitznee,  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  I2th  century,  is  now 
completely  in  ruins ;  there  is  a  new  town  of  small  extent  on  its  site,  but 
of  little  consideration. 
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pESRAWER  is  a  large  town  east  of  Cabul,  upwards  of  5  miles  in  circuit, 
but  the  environs  exhibit  littie  else  than  a  vast  space  covered  with  ruins  and 
tombs.  It  has  the  appearance,  indeed,  of  a  very  ordinary  Hindoo  town  but 
contaras  about  105,000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Affghans,  Cashmeri'ans 
and  Hindoos.  ' 

There  are  some  other  towns,  but  generally  they  are  unimportant.  Jella- 
labad,  Kohat,  Mittun,  .fcc,  are  those  best  known.  Baumeean,  in  a  valley 
to  the  north  of  the  Hindoo-koh,  is  a  singular  place,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
colossal  idols  and  innumerable  excavations,  which  are  found  in  all  pans  of 
the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  latter  of  which  still  form  the  houses  of 
the  luhabilanta.  Altogether  they  form  a  large  city,  but  none  of  them  have 
any  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  Baumeean  appears  to  be  a  place 
of  great  antiquity.  "^ 


BELOOCHISTAN. 

T  J""^' ^''^  remaining  portion  of  Persia,  lies  between  Affghanlstan  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  extending  along  the  latter  almost  600  miles,  and  comnris- 
mg  altogether  an  area  of  180,000  square  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  especially  so  in  the 
eastand  west  divisions,  which  consist  of  two  elevated  table-lands.  A  large 
portion  of  It  IS  entirely  desert,  being  a  continuation  of  the  desert  of  Kerman 
and  the  seacoaat  is  coveted  by  flat,  barren  sands,  which  are  destitute  of 
water   and  produce  no  other  vecetation  than  d  t 
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considerable,  and  their  population  fluctuating.  The! 
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,  Bayla,  Lydree,  khoola,   Choubar,  Banpoor,    and    some    few 
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The  natural  boundaries  of  India  are  remarkably  well  defined.  The 
whole  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Himalayas ;  and  the  whole 
southern  portion  is  circumscribed  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  lies  between 
7°  and  35°  N.  latitude,  and  67<=  and  97°  E.  longitude.  In  length  1870 
miles,  and  in  extreme  breadth  about  1800  miles,  it  contains  an  area  of 
1,250,000  square  miles,  with  a  sea-coast  line  of  3,622  miles. 

The  northern  parts  of  India  are  covered  by,  the  gigantic  ranges  of  the 
Himalayas ;    and  for   many  miles   southward   their   ramifications   divide 
the  country  into  a  succession  of  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  which 
are  watered  by  mountain  torrents,   and  generally  inh  b     d      Th 
table  productions  of  this  region  are  of  the  most  rem    k  bl  In 

variety,  and  beauty.     Except  at  the  summits  of  the    n  un     n     h 
are  very  large ;  and  everywhere,  and  at  all  seasons,  the  g    und  d 

with  a  profusion  of  flowers.      In  this  region  the  great  f  I    1        1  e 

Ganges  and  the  Indus,  witli  their  tributaries,  have  the 

To  the  south  of  these  mountainous  and  hilly  regions    h  pi    n      f 

Hindoostan  extend  over  thousands  of  miles.  Betwe  n  h  b  n  f  he 
Indus  or  Sinde,  which  has  been  called  "  Sindetic  Indi  d  h    b     n    f 

the  Ganges,  called  "Gangetic  India,"  is  a  series  of  d  e  all  d  A  a 
vulli,"  which  extend  south-west  and  north-east  about  300       1  1    a 

breadth  varying  from  six  to  sixty  miles,  and  a  general     I  1  3  600 

feet.     Further  south  the  "  Vindhya  Mountains "    ex      d  d    w 

about  350  miles,  and  terminate  eastward  in  a  hilly  reg    n      h    1  a 

large  portion  of  Central  India,  forming  a  number  of  tai  1  1  nds  nd  11  ys 
of  considerable  extent. 

The  southern  part  of  India  forms  a  large  triangular  p  n  ul  p  j  ed 
into  the  Indian  ocean  about  900  miles  further  than  th  f   1     G 

getic  or  Sindetic  plains.  Along  the  western  coast  the  Ghaufs,  a  lofty  range 
of  mountains,  extends  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tuptee  river  to  the  valley 
of  the  Coirabatoor,  where  they  terminate  with  the  Nilgherries,  which  are  the 
highest  ridgea  in  the  peninsula.  The  Ghauts  rise  very  abruptly  at  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  the  coast,  forming  on  their  eastern  side 
a  table-laud  of  about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  rather  undulating 
than  flat,  and  covered  with  numberless  smaller  ranges,  sloping  eastward  in 
terraces  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  into  which  their  waters  descend.  On  the 
eastern  side  a  similar  chain,  the  "  Eastern  Ghauts,"  extends  along  the 
borders  of  the  Lower  Carnatic  and  the  Northern  Circars,  but  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  sea  than  the  western  range,  and  is  intersected  in  several 
places  by  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  table-land.  To  the  south  of  the 
Nilgherries,  which  form  as  it  were  the  terminating  nucleus  of  both  ranges, 
the  valley  of  the  river  Paniany  forms  a  gap  of  sixteen  miles  wide;  and 
beyond  it  rises  a  group  of  mountains  clothed  with  stupendous  forests, 
and  intersected  by  lovely  valleys,  which  extends  southward  nearly  200 
miles,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Ghauts,  Between 
the  western  Ghauts  aad  the  sea  there  is  but  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  and  the 
precipitate  sides  of  the  mountains  that  rise  above  it  are  generally  covered 
with  forests  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  with  impenetrable  jungle.  The  low- 
.and  along  the  eastern  coast  is  a  broad,  though  unequal  belt  of  country. 
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many  parts  of  which  consist  of  alluvial  plains,  formed  by  the  deposits 
of  numerous  rivers,  which  flow  from  the  table-lands  of  the  interior.  In  the 
sea  these  deposits  are  so  distributed  as  to  form  a  shelving  bank,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth  along  the  coasts,  which  slopes  so  regularly, 
that  the  number  of  fathoms  of  water  is  a  certain  Indication  of  the  distance 
from  land. 

The  most  remarkable  region,  however,  is  the  Great  Desert,  which  may  be 
said  to  extend  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Hala  Mountains  to  the  western 
base  of  the  Aravulli,  a  distance  of  350  miles,  and  comprising  an  area  of 
150,000  square  miles.  This  desert  is  traversed  in  its  western  portion  by 
the  Indus,  and  in  its  eastern  by  the  Loonee  ;  but  except  along  the  banks  of 
these  rivers,  and  within  the  reach  of  artificial  irrigation,  it  admits  of  culti- 
vation only  in  a  few  places,  and  immediately  after  the  rains.  Otherwise  it 
is  a  continual  succession  of  sand-hills  and  level  plains,  and  almost  bare  of 
any  vegetative  feature-  The  surface  has  no  covering  of  turf,  nor  any  close- 
ly contiguous  roots,  but  there  are  various  kinds  of  plants  whose  leaves  and 
fruit  are  fit  for  food.  Travelling  through  such  a  tract  is  difficult,  and 
camels  seem  to  be  the  only  eligible  beasts  of  burden  over  its  sandy  wastes. 
Many  large  portions  ot  it  present  the  features  of  real  solitude  and  desolation : 
but  there  are  also  numerous  oases  where  herdsmen  pasture  their  flocks,  and 
on  the  lines  of  travel  wells  have  been  dug  at  intervals.  The  desert  is 
called  by  the  natives  ThuU,  Thur,  orDhat;  but  in  Hindoo  geography 
it  is  called  Maroosthulli,  or  the  Region  of  Death.  Of  the  whole  region  of 
India,  it  is  reckoned  that  one  third  is  covered  with  jungle  or  waste. 

The  rivers  of  India  are  a  distinguished  feature  in  its  topography.  The 
Indus,  which  forms  the  western  boundary,  is  a  magnificent  river,  and  re- 
ceives, in  its  course  southward,  the  waters  of  the  Sutlej,  the  Cheiiab,  the 
Gbara,  and  many  others.  It  is  navigable  for  steam-ships  to  Moultan,  and  many 
others  of  its  tributaries  form  navigable  streams  of  great  volume.  The  Ganges 
is  reckoned  the  principal  river  of  India,  and  flows  in  an  eastern  direction  from 
its  sources  in  the  Himalayas.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Jumna,  the 
Chumbul,Sinde,  Betwa,  Cane,  Baugy,  &c.  The  Bramaputra  is  alsoa  noble 
river,  eastward  of  the  Ganges,  emptying  itself,  with  that  river,  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Nerbuddah  and  Tuptee  empty  into  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  the  Mahanuddy,  the  Godavery,  Kistna,  and  some  others,  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  rocks  is  everywhere  very  simple,  and  a 
great  uniformity  prevails  throughout  the  whole  country,  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  Ganges.  Primitive  formations  stretch,  with  few  interruptions,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  beyond  Nagpoor  and  Eliichpoor.  They  are  also  met  with 
in  many  places  still  further  north,  and  occupy  altogether  about  three-fourths 
of  ceolial  and  peninsular  India.     Prim  t!  m 

or  nucleus  of  the  Himalayas ;  and  som  h  p  m 

formed  of  granite.     The  flanks  of  the  s      Hm 

of  concrete  sand-stone,  conglomerate,  a  m      B  an 

Ganges  these  hills  rise  from  1,000  to  4  5  0 

found  immense  quantities  of  fossil  teeth      d  m 

don,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  elk,  ox 
the  remains  of  shells  and  fishes.     Th 

monkey  and  came!  have  also  been  fou  T  G 

and  Sindetic  India  are  almost  entirely      m 
are  in  many  places,  as  in  Bengal,  many  hundreds  of  feet  thick.     The  Great 
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Desert  lies  on  a  great  bed  of  sand-stone.  Enormous  beds  of  (  [  o  k  d 
basalt  have  been  traced  all  over  th'i  Malwah,  southward  to  Nagp  o  d  he 
western  confines  of  Hydrabad,  thence  to  the  sea  near  Bankote  and  n  h 
ward  to  the  Gulf  of  Carabay,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  200  1 00  qu  e 
mites,  and  contributing  very  materially,  by  their  detrition,  to  1  e  a  a  ng 
fertility  of  that  part  of  India. 

Among  the  mineral  productions  of  India  coal  holds  a  first  pla  e  n  only 
on  account  of  its  value,  but  also  in  consideration  of  its  exte  a  e  f  n 
tions.  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bengal,  and  n  ay  be 
traced  through  ajl  the  low  countries  of  the  coasts  of  the  Circa  s  d  A  a 
can.  Several  quarries  of  fine  marble  have  also  been  discovered,  and  sail  is 
procured,  both  in  a  fossil  state  and  from  evaporating  the  waters  of  several 
lakes.  In  many  parts  the  marshes,  in  the  dry  season,  are  covered  with  an 
efflorescence,  which  consists  principally  of  carbonate,  sulphate  and  chloride 
of  soda.  The  inhabitants  call  it  "  reh,"  and  use  it  for  making  soap.  Iron 
is  found  in  the  Carnatic,  and  is  wrought  with  great  skill,  and  to  a  conside- 
rable extent.  Gold  and  silver  have  been  found  in  Mysore ;  and  particles  of 
gold  occur  in  the  beds  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of  Southern  Mala- 
bar. Tin  and  copper  have  also  been  found.  Diamond  mines  are  wrought 
in  the  district  of  Punah  in  Bundelcuiid,  in  a  matrix  formed  of  conglome- 
rate with  quartzose  pebbles ;  also  at  Heera-Khoond,  eight  miles  from  Sum- 
bulpoor  ;  and  diamonds  were  also  formerly  found  in  the  Neela-niuila  Moun- 
tains, between  the  Kislna  and  Pennair  rivers,  in  the  extinct  kingdom  of 
Golconda.  Rubies,  chrysolites,  garnets,  amethysts,  cats-eyes,  and  many 
kinds  of  cornelian,  jasper,  and  agate  ;  rock-crystal,  and  beautiful  feldspars, 
are  likewise  found  in  many  places.  Talc  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  Mahabaleshwar  Hills,  where  it  is  used  instead  of  glass. 

The  soil  varies  with  the  geological  character  of  the  country.  Tn  the 
deltas  of  the  rivers  it  consists  of  a  rich  alluvium,  and  in  the  countries  over- 
laid by  the  great  trap  formation,  a  stiff  clay  and  tenacious  surface,  which 
is  highly  fertile  when  irrigated,  prevails.  In  many  parts  a  deep  dark  mould 
is  found;  but  so  various  is  the  character  and  quality  of  the  soil,  that  it 
may  be  said  that  India  has  every  description  known  to  the  geologist  and 
agriculturist. 

The  climate  of  India  is  characterized  by  extreme  heat ;  but  in  this  respect 
it  must  be  much  modified  by  circumstances.  The  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  situated  between  the  tropics,  and  is  generally  subject  to  the  laws  regulating 
tropical  climates.  The  year  is  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry  seasons ;  but 
owing  to  the  abrupt  elevations  of  portions  of  its  surface,  this  country  exhibits 
varieties  of  climate,  corresponding  in  temperature  to  those  which  are  met 
with  through  every  degree  of  latitude,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  e 
while  the  plains  are  burnt  up  by  intolerable  heat,  some  of  the  mou 
that  overlook  them  are  crowned  with  everlasting  snows.  Between  these 
extremes  the  climate  is  delightful,  and  in  variety  and  luxuriant  productions 
few  regions  equal  the  bill  countries  of  India.  The  highest  degree  of  tem- 
perature is  found  in  the  sandy  districts  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  in  the 
northern  Circars  and  the  Carnatic.  Frost  is  never  felt  in  the  Decean,  but 
the  temperature  of  Hydrabad  is  sometimes  only  6P  or  S°  above  the  freezing 
point.  In  Centra!  India  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  unusually  small, 
seldom  ranging  more  than  ten  degrees  the  year  round.  The  most  remarka- 
ble peculiarity,  however,  of  the  Indian  climate  is,  the  periodical  changes  of 
ihe  wind,  which  blows  alternately  for  nearly  half  the  year  in  opposite  direc- 
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tions.  These  are  termed  monsoons,  but  their  effects  are  mostly  felt  in  (he 
southern  peninsula.  On  the  Malabar  coast  the  south-west  monsoon  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  April  and  continues  till  August  or  September, 
when  it  gradually  loses  its  character,  aod  is  succeeded  by  light  variable 
winds,  Towards  the  end  of  October  the  north-east  monsoon  sets  in,  and 
continues  till  April.  During  the  presence  of  the  south-west  monsoon  the 
coast  of  Malabar  is  deluged  with  rain,  which  decreases  in  quantity  from  the 
coast  inland  and  northward.  In  Mysore  the  rains  are  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  verdure.  The  rainy  season  on  the  Coromaiidal  coast 
commences  with  the  north-east  monsoon,  about  the  middle  of  October ;  but 
the  rains  are  not  nearly  so  violent  as  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  continue 
only  about  two  months.  On  both  coasts  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon  is 
generally  accompanied  by  violent  hurricanes ;  but  storms  and  sudden  rains 
are  more  frequent  and  violent  on  the  west  coast.  The  east  coast,  on  the 
other  hand,  experiences  more  violent  heat  and  a  longer  continuance  of 
drought.  The  general  hofnesa  of  India  and  the  insalubrious  character  of 
the  rainy  season  produces  not  only  discomfort,  bat  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
human  constitution;  and  foreigners  are  ever  liable  to  fevers,  dysenteries, 
diseases  of  the  liver,  and  other  complaints  peculiar  to  the  East.  The  marshes 
of  the  Ganges,  indeed,  seem  to  be  the  original  seat  of  the  Cholera  Asialica 
and  from  hence  it  spreads  its  pestilential  breath  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the 
world. 

_  The  more  important  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  India  are  cotton, 
tndigo,  sugar-cane,  cajeput  oil,  caoutchouc,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  pepper, 
ginseng,  sandalwood,  spikenard,  and  gigantic  bamboos  and  palms.  The 
chief  nee  country  is  Bengal,  which  produces  a  surplus  for  exportation ;  hut 
rice  of  superior  quality  is  also  grown  in  smaller  quantities  elsewhere,  par- 
ticularly in  the  western  provinces.  The  Madras  territory  does  not  produce 
enough  for  home  consumption ;  but  cultivation  is  extending,  and  the  inferior 
kinds  of  grain  are  giving  place  to  rice.  The  wheat  grown  in  the  northern 
and  western  provinces  is  of  excellent  quality,  so  aa  to  be  preferred,  even  in 
England,  for  various  purposes.  The  barley  of  the  north-western  provinces 
IS  also  good,  and  the  Hindoos  of  the  Himalayas  disiil  from  it  a  spirit  which 
IS  not  inferior  to  Irish  whiskey.  Potatoes  having  been  introduced  into  every 
part  of  India,  the  cultivation  of  them  is  extending  rapidly;  and  they  are 
much  liked  by  the  natives.  In  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  the  fruits 
are  principally  tropical ;  but  in  the  hill  countries  of  the  north-western  pro- 
vinces, apples,  pears,  grapes,  walnuts,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  other 
fruits  peculiar  to  temperate  climates,  are  now  reared  in  abundance.  The 
grapes  of  Malwah  have  long  been  celebrated ;  those  of  Kunnawar  are  of 
great  variety,  and  are  produced  in  sufficient  abundance,  if  properly  managed, 
to  supply  the  whole  of  India  with  wine.  Culinary  vegetables  now  crowil 
the  bazaars. 

The  sugar-cane  grows  luxuriantly  in  most  places  ;  but  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  IS  chiefly  confined  to  Bengal  and  Benares.  The  coffee  of  the  southern 
districts  of  the  peninsula  is  excellent  and  abundant ;  that  of  Malabar  is  of 
so  superior  a  quality  as  to  be  taken  to  Arabia,  and  re-exported  as  Mocha 
coffee;  but  the  coffee  of  Tiunevelly  brings  the  highest  price  in  the 
markets.  Tobacco  grows  everywhere  luxuriantly,  and  in  many  parts  has  an 
excellent  aroma.  Indigo  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  Oude, 
Allahabad,  and  Agra.  Cotton,  both  of  the  creeper  perennial  and  of  the 
forest  tree,  everywhere  abounds;  but,  owing   to  improper  or  defective 
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management,  the  quality  of  the  material  is  not  equal  to  that  of  North 
America.  The  East  IndU  Company,  howevet,  aie  now  taking  measures  to 
introduce  a  proper  system  of  cultivating  this  important  plant,  and  no  doubt 
is  entertained  that  ere  long  it  will  be  produced  in  abundance  and  of  the  first 
quality.  Malwah  and  the  north-western  provinces  seem  particularly  adapted 
for  its  cultivation.  Hemp  of  the  strongest  quality  Is  grown  on  the  northern 
hills  ;  and  the  experiment  of  growing  flax  on  a  large  scale  has  been  made 
in  tlie  district  of  Monghir. 

Opium  is  produced  in  great  quantities  at  Malwah,  and  the  neighborhood 
of  Patna,  and  forms  a  principal  article  of  export  in  the  trade  with  China. 
Koses  are  cultivated  to  an  immense  extent  at  Ghazeepore  and  elsewhere,  and 
are  used  for  making  rosewater  (a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  diseases  with  the 
natives,)  and  otto  or  attar,  of  which  only  the  weight  of  a  rupee  is  produced 
from  300,000  bulbs.  Along  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  cocoa  and 
areoa  nut  palms  flourish  abundantly  ;  of  dyes,  medicinal  drugs,  resins,  gums, 
and  oils,  there  are  great  varieties. 

Timber  of  all  kinds  is  everywhere  abundant ;  the  forests  are  numerous 
and  magnificent,  and  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  The  maritime 
provinces  produce  teak,  ebony,  and  many  other  species  of  trees ;  the  interior 
produces  the  saul,  sissor,  bamboos,  and  rattans,  with  a  great  variety  of  plants 
which  yield  excellent  materials  for  cordage.  The  northern  and  hill  provinces 
yield  at  one  season  European  grains,  and  at  another  those  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  tropics.  On  the  Himalayas,  tropical  trees  entirely  disappear  at  the 
height  of  4,000  or  5,000  feet ;  the  middle  region,  between  5,000  and  9,000, 
produces  oaks,  sycamores,  elms,  hornbeams,  pines,  barberries,  roses,  and 
honeysuckles,  all  of  Indian  species,  but  of  European  forms;  and  numerous 
saxifrages,  crowfoots,  geraniums,  violets,  gentians,  primroses,  and  labiate 
plants.  It  is  this  belt  also  which  produces  the  scarlet  rhododendron  ;  and, 
on  its  lower  edge,  are  found  those  camelUas  and  tea-like  plants  which  render 
it  probable  that  the  tea-plant  itself  might  be  cultivated  in  this  part  of  India. 
The  third  and  upper  belt  extends  to  an  elevation  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Trees  of  rhododendron  and  quercus  lanata  are  6tst  met  with ; 
to  these  succeed  pines  and  various  kinds  of  flrs,  some  of  which  are  splendid, 
at  the  height  of  11,000  or  11,500  feet;  oaks  in  great  variety  ;  yews,  birches, 
sycamores,  and  poplars,  with  roses,  viburnums,  and  honeysuckles ;  above 
which  follow  patches  of  snow,  with  the  Himalayan  bamboo  creeping  along 
the  ground.  To  these  succeed  forests  of  quercus  semicarpifolia ;  and  the 
limits  of  vegetation  are  finely  marked  by  a  few  starved  yews  and  junipers, 
with  primroses  in  the  warmer  situations,  dwarf  species  of  rhododendron, 
heather,  and  willow. 

The  agriculture  of  this  region  is  as  singular  as  the  vegetation  ;  wheat  is 
sometimes  cultivated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  rice.at  its  foot ;  maize, 
millet,  and  other  small  grains  constitute  the  rain  crop ;  capsicums,  turmeric, 
and  ginger,  are  grown  as  high  as  4,000  feet ;  wheat  is  cultivated  as  high  as 
10,000  feet,  or  even,  according  to  Captain  Webb,  to  the  height  of  12,000 
feet.  Cotton  succeeds  even  at  Kumaon.  At  Saharunpore,  30°  N.  latitude, 
770  32/  E.  longitude,  1,000  miles  from  the  sea,  and  1,000  feet  above  its 
level,  the  East  India  Company  have  established  a  botanic  garden,  where  are 
collected  in  one  place,  and  naturalized  in  the  open  air,  the  various  fruit  and 
other  trees  of  very  different  countries,  as  those  of  India,  China,  Cabul, 
Europe,  and  America.  But  the  most  remarkable  vegetable  production  of 
India  is  the  banyan  tree,  {jicus  Indica,)  the  branches  of  which  send  out 
shoots,  which  fall  to  the  ground  and  fix  themselves  there,  becoming  in  time 
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large  ti'UDks,  and  forming  a  grove  around  the  parenl  stem.  A  famous 
banyan  tree  has  been  often  mentioned  as  growing  on  an  island  in  the  Ner- 
buddah  ;  and  one  in  Mysore  is  said  to  cover  an  area  of  100  yards  in  diameter. 

India  produces  many  of  the  most  interesting  forms  of  animal  life.  Tbe 
elephant  ranges  wild  in  the  deep  forests  and  jungles  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  provinces,  and  is  domesticated  throughout  the  peninsula,  where  it 
is  still  used  to  swell  the  gorgeous  parade  of  the  court,  and  to  form  the 
humblest  of  drudges.  Wild  elephants  are  particularly  numerous  in  Assam, 
where  they  move  about  in  large  herds;  and  from  700  to  1,000  are  yearly 
exported  from  that  province.  Its  huge  rival,  the  rhinoceros,  is  also  found 
in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  forests  of  Bengal,  but  has  never  been  trained  to 
any  useful  employment.  The  camel  abounds  in  the  sandy  regions  of  the 
north-west,  where  it  is  used  as  the  ordinary  beast  of  burden.  Deer,  of  many 
species  and  varieties,  are  found  among  the  mountains  and  forests ;  also 
antelopes,  wild  boars,  hysenas,  jackals,  foxes,  hares,  stjuirrels,  porcupines, 
hedgehogs,  and  monkeys,  the  last  being  met  with  in  great  variety,  and 
multiplied  to  a  vnst  extent  through  the  superstition  of  the  Hindoos,  who 
consider  them  as  sacred  animals.  Bears  abound  in  all  the  wooded  moun- 
tains ;  wolves  are  also  numerous  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  wild  dogs 
of  the  Himalayas  are  remarkable  animals,  in  form  and  color  like  a  fox, 
though  larger ;  they  hunt  in  packs,  give  tongue  like  dogs,  have  a  very  fine 
scent,  and  by  force  of  numbers  they  are  said  at  times  to  destroy  the  tiger. 
The  buffalo,  both  wild  and  lame,  is  indigenous;  one  species,  the  hos-amee, 
is  noted  for  its  great  size  and  strength ;  the  yak,  or  Tartar  ox,  is  numerous 
among  the  Himalayas,  where  they  browse  in  herds  among  ice  and  snow, 
and  constitute,  next  to  corn,  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants ;  there  are 
also  several  species  or  varieties  of  beeves,  the  most  common  of  which  is  the 
sacred  humped  species.  The  native  horse  of  India  is  a  small,  ill-shaped, 
vicious  poney ;  but  fine  horses  in  great  numbers  are  imported  from  Arabia 
and  Turkestan,  and  are  bred  in  the  studs.  The  sandy  deserts  of  Western 
India  are  the  haunt  of  the  wild  ass,  which  roams  in  herds  along  the  borders 
of  the  Runn  of  Cutch.  In  Southern  India  asses  of  several  varieties  are 
tamed  for  domestic  purposes.  The  rat  tribe  abound ;  one  species  is  of 
enormous  size  and  very  mischievous;  some  of  the  smaller  species  are  also 
very  destructive.  The  musk  rat  is  only  about  the  size  of  a  mouse ;  and  yet 
when  it  passes  through  a  room  it  fills  it  with  a  strong  perfume,  and  what- 
ever it  passes  over  becomes  impregnated  with  the  taste  and  the  smell  of 
musk. 

The  goat  of  Cashmere  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  fine  wool ;  and 

there  are  also  other  varieties  of  the  goat.     In  the  country  of  the  shawl-goats 

some  sheep's  wool  of  a  very  fine  quality  is  also  produced,  and  no  mutton  is 

finer  than  that  of  the  grain-feed  sheep  of  the  plains  of  India;  but  the  native 

sheep  are  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool.     Great  attention  has,  however, 

of  late,  been  paid  to  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds  of  sheep;  the  most 

decisive  results  have  been  obtained   and,  from  the  active  measures  taken  to 

P  h    fi  n  th  ve  pastoral  country  of  the  Deccan,  the 

exp    tt     1     n        Ip  b    one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important. 

B»      f    II    1  m  i      1  I  d      those  of  the  feline  tribe  are  the  most 

n     k  bl  11  f     th       b       y  as  for  their  size,  strength,  and  fierce- 

"  Ti     1  f       1    h    fl        the  northern  provinces,  near  the  borders 

f  h   pi  b  t  ti  b       d  in  all  the  forests  and  jungles  throughout 

tl"  I  y         n     p  t     1     gl       rs  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is  the  grand 
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object  of  pursuit  with  sportsmen.  Leopards,  ounces,  and  panthers,  of 
different  yarieties,  are  also  numerous;  one  species  of  leopard,  the  chittah 
or  cheetah,  is  employed  for  hunting  wild  deer.  The  ox  and  cow  are  treated 
with  great  veneration,  and  are  even  worshipped ;  and  cow  dung  is  used  by 
the  Hindoos  to  adorn  their  persons. 

The  birds  of  India  are,  in  many  cases,  both  splendid  and  curious.  Those 
of  the  parrot  tribe  are  the  most  remarkable  for  beauty,  and  for  the  variety 
of  species;  eagles  are  numerous  among  the  Himalayas,  also  cultures,  hawks, 
and  falcons ;  many  other  birds  are  commonj  as  herons,  cranes,  storks, 
flamingoes,  pea-fowl,  pheasants,  geese,  swans,  partridges,  quails,  pigeons, 
gulls,  plovers,  wild  ducks,  and  the  common  domestic  fowls ;  the  jungle-cock 
of  India  is  believed  to  be  the  original  parent  of  the  common  cocks  and  hens 
of  Europe, 

Reptiles  are  numerous;  serpents  swarm  in  the  gardens,  and  even  intrude 
into  the  houses  ;  some  are  comparatively  harmless,  but  of  others  the  bite  is 
speedily  fatal.  Water  snakes  are  so  particularly  numerous  along  the  coasts, 
that  seamen  used  to  ascertain  their  approach  to  land  by  the  appearance  of 
those  animals.  Alligators  abound  in  the  rivers  and  tanks,  and  particularly 
among  the  creeks  of  the  Sunderbunds,  along  with  a  great  variety  of  amphibi- 
ous animals  and  fishes;  the  shark  infests  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  as  well 
as  the  sea-coaat,  and  grows  to  an  enormous  size.  The  best  and  most  highly 
flavoured  fish  is  the  mango,  which  appears  in  the  Lower  Ganges  in  June, 
and  is  reckoned  a  delicacy.  Mullet  is  plentiful  in  all  the  rivers,  and  there 
are  also  many  other  kinds  of  fish  which  we  cannot  attempt  even  to  enumerate. 
The  natives  are  dexterous  fishers.  Oysters  abound  on  the  coast  of  Chitta- 
gong. 

The  insect  tribes  may  bo  said  to  be  innumerable.  The  heat  and  moisture 
of  the  climate  give  incredible  activity  to  swarms  of  noxious  and  troublesome 
insects,  and  to  others  of  a  more  showy  class,  whose  large  wings  surpass  in 
brilliancy  the  most  splendid  colours  of  art.  Mosquitoes,  moths,  and  ants  of 
the  most  destructive  kind,  everywhere  abound,  to  the  intolerable  annoyance 
of  both  Europeans  and  natives.  The  white  ants  destroy  every  sort  of  animal 
or  vegetable  substance,  and  the  natives  allege  that  they  can  even  cat  rupees ! 
Clouds  of  locusts  are  also  occasionally  seen  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Among  useful  insects,  is  the  silk-worm,  the  produce  of  which  has  long 
formed  an  article  of  commerce  from  India :  the  indigenous  species  are 
numerous ;  others  have  been  introduced  from  China  and  Italy ;  and  the 
greatest  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  rearing  and  training  of  the  worms,  and 
to  the  preparation  of  the  silk,  the  quantity  and  value  of  which  are  yearly 
increasing. 

The  diversity  of  character  and  language,  of  physiognomy,  manners, 
customs,  and  occupations  among  the  natives'of  India,  is  extraordinary.  The 
country  contains  at  least  thirty  nations,  speaking  as  many  distinct  languages, 
and  of  each  of  these  there  are  innumerable  dialects.  The  population  of 
India  in  fact  is  very  heterogeneous,  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  whole  race 
is  of  Caucasian  origin,  and  in  reality  the  Hindoo  has  many  characteristics 
which  ally  him  to  that  great  family.  There  is,  however,  much  diversity  in 
the  several  nations,  both  in  relation  to  form  and  complexion.  Among  the 
northern  mountaineers  there  are  found  men  of  gigantic  proportions,  but  in 
general  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  are  of  shorter  stature,  and  more  slender 
of  limb.  They  are,  however,  all  of  an  agile,  graceful  figure,  and  capable 
of  bearing  great  fatigue.     Few  deformed  persons  are  seen,  but  blindness  is 
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common  The  oompleiion  varie.  from  .  dmk  olive,  opproaehins  Mack  to 
a  light,  transparent,  beautiful  brown,  with  Mill  an  dive  tinm  like  that  of 
tL'TT  '"■r"'™;  '"''  -i"^  ^'""-l"-  »"  ■"«"  >t"X  y  f  oob' 
17,  tf'T''  "°'™'y  "  "}"•'"■  Their  face  h  o,al;  the  forehead 
moderatel,  large  and  high i  the  eye,  and  hair  black;  the  eyebrow,  finely 
turned  i  and  the  nose  and  month  b.,e  an  European  cast.     The  women  J> 

c?™l5™e£t"'  ""  — ~  "'"••"  °'  »•"  1™""- 
..Zt.""'  ""«»";■""/  Poculiaritj  of  the  Hindoos  i.  their  divisions  into 
castes  o,  perfectly  distinct  orders  of  society,  which  have  eiist«I  from 
the  most  reaot.  period,  each  of  which  ha.  its  peculiar  privileges,  dutie? 
and  laws,  and  it  i.  strictly  en  oin.d  by  the  Hindoo  religion  th.Tn;  tran.i: 
.10.  from  one  to  the  other  shall  take  place.  The  distincLu  |.  complete™ 
ever,  sense,  hereditary  and  personal;  all  the  privilege,  or  disabailies  .re 
,.he,n«l,  and  mdividual.  forever  remain  what  Uieir  Srth  coXn.  them 

The  •'  Brahmins,"  the  «rst  or  most  noble  caste,  occupy  the  high  station. 
The,  are  the  priest.,  scholars,  teacher.,  I.,,ers,  and  .Se  officers  and  are 
required  to  be  virlnom  learned,  peaceable,  just,  and  .elf-den,ing.  The 
.econd  order  1.  the  "  K.hatr,a.,"  who  are  chiefs  ,kd  warrior,  and  thev 
reonired  In  have  «  th  r^t   c^,   „l„-..    ..  j;.   ...., '  ""'r 


....  „.„„.  ,„  ..,..     „ouao,aB,    wuo  are  cniets  and  warrior,   and  the 

required  lo  have  a  Ih.r.t  for  glor,,  ,o  die  rather  th«,  retreat,  and  to  be 

generou.  10  their  captiv...     They  preserve  the  ancient  names  rfr.i.poot, 

by  wa,  of  distinction  m  their  old  heredi.ar,  dominions.     The  "  Y.'is™s» 

or   he  merchant,  and  hu.b.udmen  con  ft  .    the  third,  and  the  "SuS" 

adfidli      Th       J       A  '  ijomed  to  .erve  with  patience 

h  d        I        '  JS    s.    n  h    law.  of  an,  of  these  subject. 

l        f    1  1      '  p      ,   "      T  "  '■'""'■    I" ""  1"' ««.« he 

I         °   J         t.  ,,  '  I"  "  ""■S"''  '» ■!»  whatever  no 

k      d        lb         I'l      I      ^''     P  '"'!'.  intod,  are  not  onl, 

Thv        dn       H^i        I  I     •■         ,      ndean  everything  the, touch. 

,1  1       i-I     rif^'u         "•     S»«i='S'Jl>yi>Micul.rlaw, 

gl  1       mod     flf     h       hu  d  their  furniture.    They  are 

1ml         d  1     i      "■■  '    ""'"'•■ ''°' ""'  ™"i>ip  ty 

II  Th  1      c    "        ^^    ^  "'''^'  *''^*^"*  ^'°^  *>'t'es  mid 

,1,1.         ,°'      "        "ft   Hindoos  undoubtedly  present, 
ad'  rni,         "''       T,      fl-   I   •«  class..,  a.  well  as  to  the 

Ch  1         h         '  Tb   Hindoo,  indeed,  who  become. 

Bfren„fh  ..f„.;l^?  1  '^  '  .  .  "  ^lierefore  require,  an  extraordinary 
U.  c£e  1  .b  °"^'  ■'"'«""  °f  f«"l>  i"  •!■•  Gospel ;  for  b,  lo.ing 
lis  caste,  in  this  or  an,  other  way,  no  one  will  speak  to  him  or  have  an? 
mtorcourse  with  him-his  own  wife  and  family  will  disown  him-h,  become' 
™Uvm,i  fi?d  JJ°  li.fl.ence  of  the  EnroJ.an  population,  however" 
greatl,  modified  the  despotism  of  ancient  customs  ;  and  it  is  i^ot  improbable 

rpitnTSdr;3i:;tdS.r"'»"  ™' "-  ^^--^  ■— "; 

I  J^""'*n-."'S  "'"■'"".."'■"P'ofes.  the  Brahminical  religion,  there  are  in 
India  moltUndM  of  people,  and  numeron.  tribes,  differing  from  each  other 
m  origm,  religion,  and  habit,  of  life.     Even  a  catalogSe  of  these  would 

Ma"!Str,he'r°  ""°,'J  "i"?  •»->'■  Tko  principal  tribes  are  ie 
Mabratta.,  the  P.rsee.,  the  Seikhs,  the  Thugs,  &o.     The  "Mahrattas  "  . 

Oa'TrftieDecc'™"'"'  'T  "'"  ""Si"""!  «c»P«<l  .he  SSesi,™ 
18  hi™  '  ;"V°  *"""'»»  i»  llio  l«li  oentur,,  and  during  the 

18.h  were  possessed  of  a  great  part  of  northern  and  central  iLii 
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They  have  dow  conijjletely  yielded  to  the  British  power,  but  were 
long  its  most  inveterate  enemies;  and  became  celebrated  through  a 
Jong  succession  of  fights  with  the  Indian  army.  The  Mahrattaa  are 
generally  of  a  diminutive  stature,  ill-formed,  and  of  a  mean  and  rapacious 
disposition.  Their  language  is  wide-spread,  extending  from  Beder,  over  the 
whole  country,  to  the  north-west  of  Canara.  The  "  Patsees"  are  fire-wor- 
shippers, and  of  Persian  origin.  They  are  settled  at  Gujrat  and  Bom- 
bay, and  number  about  50,000.  They  are  generally  rich  and  indus- 
trious as  merchants  and  mechanics.  The  Parsees  are  divided  into  two 
classes — the  "  mobed,"  or  priests,  and  "  bedeen,"  or  laity  ;  the  former  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  wearing  a  white  turban.  They  neither  bury 
nor  burn  their  dead,  but  leave  them  in  large,  open  buildings,  to  be  consumed 
by  the  elements  or  the  birds.  The  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  of  Bombay 
is  in  the  hands  of  Parsee  merchants,  and  in  general  they  have  assimilated 
the  manners  of  Europe  more  than  their  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  neighbors. 
Their  sacred  books  are  written  in  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  languages.  The 
"  Seikhs,  or  Sikhs,"  constitute  a  religious  community,  which  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Mogul  Empire  rose  to  great  political  power,  and  for  a 
long  time  possessed  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  and  some  adjacent  territories, 
but  have  been  recently  driven  beyond  the  Sutiej  by  the  British.  They  are 
a  robust  and  athletic  race,  with  sinewy  limbs  and  of  tall  stature.  The 
genuine  Sikhs  know  no  occupation  but  agriculture  and  war.  The 
"Thugs,  or  Phansygars,"  are  a  singular  class  of  professional  murderers. 
They  do  not,  however,  form  a  distinct  tribe  or  sect,  but  rather  a  confede- 
racy of  Hindoo  and  Moslem  renegades.  They  are  influenced  by  peculiar 
religious  doctrines,  and  never  shed  blood,  but  strangle  their  victims. 
They  are  generally  found  in  Central  India ;  but  the  efforts  of  the  British  to 
extirpate  them  have  been  partially  successful,  and  as  a  class  they  are 
nearly  extinct.  The  "  Coolies,  or  Kohlies,"  are  a  class  of  men  that  have 
of  late  years  commanded  attention,  from  their  being  removed  to  the 
British  West  Indies  as  laborers.  They  are  a  very  troublesome  people 
in  their  own  country,  where  they  inhabit  the  wilds  and  jungles  of  Gujrat, 
and  were  formerly  much  addicted  to  robbery.  The  policy  of  their  removal 
has  been  questioned,  and  evil  results  are  foreseen  by  those  opposed  to  the 
system,  but  in  this  place  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject. 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  a  number  of  Moslem  tribes  are  located  in  different 
parts.  The  two  first  are  generally  found  in  the  cities;  while  the  last,  num- 
bering as  a  class  about  15,000,000  of  souls,  are  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  India.  The  principal  Moslem  princes  are  the  family  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  or  Emperor  of  Delhi;  the  King  of  Oude ;  the  Nizam,  or  King  of 
Hydrabad;  the  Nabob  of  Arcot;  the  Nabob  of  Bhopal;  and  Bhawul  Khan. 
The  Gipsies  of  India,  called  "  Bazighurs,"  are  generally  Mahomedans, 
and  ate  found  principally  in  the  north.  They  are  pretty  numerous, 
and  are  identically  the  same  people  as  those  found  in  Euiope.  The 
Banyans,  tlie  Bheels,  the  Budkuks,  the  Garrows,  the  Rajpoots,  the 
Rohillas.  &c.,  &c.,  also  form  distinguished  and  interesting  tribes  in 
the  several  parts  of  Hindooatan. 

The  Europeans  of  India  consist  chiefly  of  natives  of  Britain,  French, 
Danes,  and  Portuguese,  with  their  descendants.  The  East  Indians,  called 
also  Anglo-Indians,  Indo- Britons,  &c.,  are  the  offspring  of  European  fathers 
by  native  mothers,  and  are,  as  a  class,  constantly  on  the  increase.  They 
are  generally  well-educated,  but  hold  a  subordinate  rank  with  the  European, 
while  they  consider  themselves  superior  to  the  natives.     They  are  the  Creoles 
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of  India.  Tiic  French  and  Danes  are  relatively  of  small  account ;  but  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Portuguese,  who  once  possessed  the  whole  coasts  are  he. 
heved  to  amount  to  600,000     Tl  m  nly    1  m 

society,  and  are  little  rerno    d  I  f   m  h  h 

they  herd.     They  are  all  R  C        1  b  k         d        v      d 

superslftion,  and  so  depra    d     h       1    y         d    j      bl  1       L    1 

minical  companions. 

The  Chinese  are  fast  H   h    g    h         1  CI  d 

cities,  where  their  supevio     kll  poc  h  ydoo- 

fitable  employment.     And    bdh  hhh  dl 

are  various  other  petty  trib  and  d  f    1  |[  „  i 

India,  some  of  which   are  p        11,        1      d      h  1        h  h 

lowest  stage  of  savage  life. 

As  no  complete  census  1  b  k        1  1  f   h 

population  of  India  is  not  k  Id  f  M     SI 

tin  estimates  it  at  200,000,000     1    h         1    90     h  b  h 

mile ;  and  of  that  number  bar  hi  bj  1     B       h 

The  learned  language  of  1     H    d  h       S  f  S  S  \ 

in  which  most  of  their  sa      d  book  d  1  h 

longer  spoken,  appears  to  b  p  f  ]  j,  , 

connected  with  many  ofthl  g  dl  fid         Ih 

some  affinity  to  the  Latin,  GldT  dl  fEnTI 

Sanscrit  is  written  with  52  I     f     h    h  h 

m  the  languages  of  Europe      I   h  h  d    yll  b       bb 

Harmonious  and  rich,  it  is  d      d        h    m      i     f  d     fi     d    f  II 

origmal  languages.     The  "  P  f       d  S  d       p  1       bv 

the  women,  m  their  classic  dramas.     In  modern  India  there  are  at  least  30 

m',S  T'^'f-  i  J"'"'  '.■■'  !"'"*•'  ■'=  "■°  B»S*e,  Hindoostanee. 
Mahratta,  lamul,  Telinga,  &c.,  and  others  indicated  in  name  by  thi 
country  in  which  they  are  spoken.  Every  small  people  has  it,  own  dialect 
rot  a  long  time  the  modern  Persian  was  used  by  the  British  Indian 
Ooyernment  as  the  language  of  their  state  papers  and  courts  of  instice;  but 
that  practice  1,  now  abolished,  and  Hindoostanee  substituted  for  general  pur- 
poses; for  all  ordmary  local  purposes  the  vernacular  language  of  the  coun- 
try IS  now  the  language  of  the  court,  and  government.  Enjlish,  however, 
»  everywhere  makmg  rapid  progress,  and  .11  seem  to  be  anurous  to  learn  it 
as  the  only  channel  to  wealth  and  distinction  ,-  so  that  the  day  is,  perhaps 
not  far  distant,  when  we  shall  see  out  own  speech  spread  over  India  as  the 
common  language  of  hterature,  science,  government  and  religion. 

India  has  ever  been  noted  for  its  men  of  letters,  and,  as  a  consequent 
eduea  ion  has  been  considered  as  the  great  highway  to  place  and  power 
Schools  are  not  of  modern  date,  for  every  village  possessed  them  before 
Iiiuropeans  had  any  connection  with  the  country.  There  are  few  Hindoos 
indeed,  who  have  not  the  rudiments  of  education  :  all  can  read  and  write' 
and  in  general  possess  some  of  the  higher  aocomplishmenls.  The  ordinar^ 
routine  generally  commences  in  the  Itth  year,  at  which  time  the  child  ii 
eit Imr  taught  by  bis  father  to  write  the  alphabet,  or  is  sent  for  thai  purpose 
to  the  village  school.  From  the  simple  characters  the  pupil  proceeds  to 
the  compound  letters,  to  words,  and  to  the  figures  of  arithmetic  But  the 
Wessmgs  of  superior  education  are  very  partially  diffused :  and  even  among 
the  Brahmin,  many  are  found  ignoranl  of  their  sacred  professional  language, 
the  Sanscrit.     Among  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  north  music  forms  i  cMef 
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Delhi,  collected  all  the  detached  pieces  which  form  the  Vedas,  from  all  parts 
of  India,  and  gave  them  their  present  form  and  arrangement.  They  are 
divided  into  four  books,  all  written  in  the  Sanscrit.  The  first  book  is  called 
Rug  Veda,  which  signifies  the  Science  of  Divination,  concerning  which  it 
principally  treats.  The  second  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Shebam, 
which  signifies  piety  or  devotion,  and  this  book  treats  of  religious  and  moral 
duties.  The  third  is  the  Judger  Veda,  which,  as  the  word  implies,  includes 
the  whole  science  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  fourth  is  denomi- 
nated Ob  at  Bai  h  S  t  ba  gnifies  the  being  or  essence, 
and  bah,  good  th  1 1  lly  t  p  d  the  knowledge  of  the  Good 
Being,  and  d  gly  tl  b  k  p  I  d  the  whole  science  of  theology 
and  raetaphy       i  ph  I      phy 

"  The  V  d  1       1      SI     t  imentaries,  pretend  to  great 

antiquity ;  s  h         h     m     y  E      p         1  ave  been  strangely  staggered 

in  their  bel    f    f  th    M  h        1     y  bj    reading  them.     But  it  only 

requires  a  h   1  d  d  h  t    discover  a  vein  of  imposition 

ruiining  thr  II  hi  f  b  d  t  I  They  reckon  the  duration  of 
the  world  by  f       ag  j  g  d         It  gether  to  about  eight  millions 

of  years  ;  b  t   I     fall    y   f  th  k  h     been  fully  exposed  fay  astrono- 

mical obaer    t 

"Theide      h    h  th    SI     1       g        f  G  d  is  that  there  is  one  Supreme 
Being,  whom   h  y     yl    Bh  g  b  Eh,    ometimes  Khodah  ;  proceed- 

ing from  him  are  three  powers  or  deities,  namely,  Bruhmha,  the  creator  of 
all ;  Vishnu,  the  preserver  of  all ;  and  Seeb  or  Sheva,  the  destroyer  of  all. 
Now,  while  the  latter  is  worshipped  by  all,  the  former  has  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion paid  to  his  temples  ;  and  even  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  has  few  votaries 
compared  with  the  destroyer  Seeb.  Subordinate  to  these  are  330,000,000 
inferior  gods  and  goddesses,  each  representing  some  peculiar  virtue  or  vice. 
The  Hindoos  suppose  that  each  of  the  three  presiding  powers  oftentimea 
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seeks  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogative  oF  his  compeer,  and  thus  ary  often 
quarrelling  and  seeking  to  subvert  each  other's  arrangements." 

One  of  their  most  superstitious  practices  consists  in  worshipping  or 
deifying  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.  This  large  and  beautiful  river  extends 
from  west  to  east  across  an  extensive  district  in  Hindoostan  Proper,  and  with 
Its  tributaries  may  be  reached  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  inhabitants  in 
the  mo.q(.  populous  and  productive  p    t    f  India.     The  sacred  ceremony  of 
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lotus,  a  pla 

Some  of  th       m  as  H 
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entrance  is  always  made  m  a  huge  py 
gradually  grow  narrower  as  they  appr      h  ] 
cow  lying  down,  a  serpent  or  some  o  h 
fices  take  place.      One  of  the  most 
Juggernaut,  whose  towers  are  seen  a 
other  places,  there  are  processions  of    d  1 
structures,  which  are  dragged  along  by   h 
assembled  thousands.     As  the  wheels  p 
forward,  throw  themselves  before  the  t 

in  the  hope  of  thus  securing  a  passage       1 
of  widows  sacrificing  themselves  on  th     f 
another  horrid  rite ;    but  it  has  been  supp 
government. 

Besides  Brahminism,  there  are  a  va      y 
India,  but  all  less  or  more  founded  on    h 

—  own  temples,  images,  an         c 

,  previous  to  their  violent  expuls        b' 
point  of  numbers ;    but  their  religion 
confined  chiefly  to  Thibet,  Birinah,  Si  in 
According  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  "then    d 
be  estimated  at  one-seventh  of  the  to    I 
the  subversion  of  their  political  predo 
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religion  continues  to  expand.  They  are  no  longer,  liowover,  the  sanguinary 
zealots,  who,  eight  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  prophet, 
spread  desolation  and  slaughter  among  the  unconverted  Pagans.  Open 
violence  produced  little  effect  on  so  patient  a  people ;  and  although  the 
Mahomedans  subsequently  lived  for  centuries  inlermixed  with  Hindoos, 
no  radical  change  was  produced  in  the  manners  or  tenets  of  the  latter;  on 
the  contrary,  for  almost  a  century  past,  the  Mahomedans  have  evinced 
much  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  their  Hindoo  neighbours,  and  a  strong 
predilection  towards  many  of  their  ceremonies."  The  warlike  portion  of 
the  Mahomedans  having  recently  been  dislodged  by  the  British  from  the 
Mahratta  courts,  where  they  had  found  shelter,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
seek  employment  in  inferior  stations.  The  Mahomedans  of  India' are 
more  intelligent,  ajid  possess  greater  strength  and  courage  than  the  Hin- 
doos ;  but  they  are  also  more  proud,  jealous,  revengeful,  and  rapacious,  and 
their  fidelity  is  much  less  relied  on  by  the  British  government.  In  some 
districts  the  Mahomedan  population  is  nearly  as  numerous  as  that  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  both  seem  to  live  in  a  state  of  mutual  amity. 

Besides  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  there  are  various  _  scattered 
tribes  in  India,  of  a  very  different  character  from  either,  and  often  inhabiting 
mountainous  tracts  of  country,  and  called  Garrows,  Monguls,  Tartars,  &c. 
Among  the  different  races  is  found  that  of  the  Parsees  or  Persians,  the 
ancient  worshippers  of  fire,  long  since  driven  from  their  native  country  by 
the  persecuting  sword  of  the  Arabs. 

In  the  native  states,  the  government  is  a  pure  despotism  in  ils  most 
naked  and  most  oppressive  form ;  the  people  and  the  land  are  alike  the 
property  of  the  rajah,  the  nabob,  the  sultan,  or  the  padishah.  The  greater 
part  of  his  revenues  consists  of  the  land  rents,  and  these,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, he  wastes  in  riot  and  debauchery.  The  instances  of  a  good  and 
enlightened  prince,  using  his  power  and  privileges  for  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  are  rare  indeed ;  and  India  everywhere  retains  the  traces  of  the 
tyranny,  the  misrule,  the  anarchy,  the  quarrels,  and  the  bloodshed  which 
have  been  the  pastime  of  her  people  and  their  rulers,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  her  national  existence.  To  this  state  of  things  the  British  ascen- 
dancy has  so  far  put  an  end,  that  none  of  the  native  princes  can,  with  the 
hope  of  impunity,  follow  the  example  of  their  predecessors,  in  measures  of 
open  violence.  But  their  states  are  still  left  to  the  misrule  of  men  destitute 
of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  governors;  and  it  will  require  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  peaceful  habits,  a  complete  regeneration,  indeed,  of  Indian 
society,  to  root  out  the  vices  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  national 
character,  as  well  of  the  rulers  as  of  the  ruled. 

The  education  of  the  native  princes  not  only  unfits  them  for  government, 
but  is  often  conducted  on  this  very  principle  by  those  who  have  the  direc- 
tion of  it.  From  infancy  the  future  rulers  are  taught  to  consider  themselves 
the  favorites  of  Heaven,  to  whose  use  and  convenience  all  other  created 
beings  are  subservient.  Possessing  no  feeling  beyond  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  their  own  greatness  and  power  ;  incapacitated  by  early  excesses,  habitual 
indolence,  and  gross  ignorance,  from  forming  an  opinion  of  any  serious  sub- 
ject, they  sink  into  an  early  grave;  and  they  advance  in  succession  through 
the  same  process,  each  ending  his  worthless  life  in  the  same  manner.  The 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  or  state  are  left  to  the  management  of  adventurers, 
whose  sole  aim  is  to  secure  a  large  portion  of  plunder  to  themselves,  before 
they  are  succeeded  by  others,  destined  to  act  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the 
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m  p  liple.  Ill  the  native  governraenis,  however,  there  ia  haidly  any 
g  urce  of  evil  than  the  female  supremacy  which  has  existed  in  the 

iM     y — a  system  of  female  government  uncongenial  witii  Asiatic  institu 
b      vhieh  the  British  rulers  have  unfortunately  managed  e  e  jwhe  e 

f  nstead  of  putting  it  down.     A  prince  dies ;  his  widow  s  allowed 

dp  n  heir  ;  she  adopts  the  youngest  she  can  find,  that  her  own  e  gn 
may  be  as  long  as  possible ;  and  when  the  heir  grows  up  she  tries  o  d  spose 
of  him,  that  she  may  adopt  another  infant.  In  order  to  acquire  the  seep  re 
these  ladies  have  been  suspected  of  destroying  their  husbands,  and  o  der 
to  retain  it,  of  disposing  of  their  adopted  children,  or  even  of  the  so  s 
Secluded,  as  all  woman  of  rank  are  in  India,  they  have  no  oppc  un  ty  of 
learning  the  character  or  capacity  of  the  men  they  entrust  with  the  co  duct 
of  affairs ;  but  they  are  generally  found  to  consider  such  points  a  of  I  le 
importance,  and  to  select  either  their  own  paramours,  or  those  of  o  e 
favorite  attendant,  commonly  making  them  paramours  after  they  a  e  hose 
if  not  before.  Under  such  a  system,  the  people  are  governed  by  e  of 
miscreants  whom  they  detest  and  despise,  and  who,  knowing  tha  they  are 
detested  and  despised,  set  no  bounds  to  their  rapacity. 

The  superintendence,  direction,  and  control  of  the  whole  civil  a  d  n  1 
tary  government  of  the  British  territories  and  revenues  in  India  s  es  ed 
in  a  Governor-General  and  Councillors,  styled  "  the  Governor-General  of 
India  in  Council."  The  Council  is  composed  of  four  ordinary  members, 
three  of  whom  are  chosen  from  the  East  India  Company's  servants ;  and, 
when  there  is  a  separate  Commander-in-Chief,  that  officer  is  an  extraordi- 
nary member,  taking  rank  and  precedence  next  after  the  Governor-General. 
The  Governor-General  in  Council  are  empowered  to  legislate  in  every  mat- 
ter touching  the  government  of  India,  and  may  assemble  and  meet  in  any 
place  ;  but,  when  their  meeting  is  held  within  the  territory  of  Bombay  or 
Madras,  the  G-overnor  of  that  presidency  is  for  the  time  an  extraordinary 
member.  The  Executioe  Government  of  Bengal  was  intended  to  be  vested 
in  the  Governor-General,  and  those  three  of  his  councillors  who  are  Com- 
pany's servants ;  but  by  virtue  of  a  new  interpretation  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Government  of  Bengal  has  been  transferred  from  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  to  the  Governor-General  himself,  in  his  new  capacity 
of  Governor  of  Bengal.  The  Government  of  Agra  is  administered  by  a 
Lieutenant-Governor,  or  by  the  Governor-General  himself,  when  he  resides 
within  its  Umits.  In  each  of  the  other  presidencies  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment is  likewise  vested  in  a  Governor  and  two  Councillors ;  hut  these  have 
no  power  to  make  laws  or  to  grant  money,  and  are  subject  in  all  respects  to 
the  orders  of  the  Governor-Genera!  in  Council,  who  in  their  turn  are  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
acting  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  affairs  of 
India,  and  ultimately  responsible  to  the  British  Parliament.  Misgovern- 
ment  is  thus  guarded  against  with  as  much  care  and  effect  as  the  great 
distance  between  Britain  and  India  will  admit. 

The  capitals  of  the  three  presidencies  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  England, 
and  justice  is  administered  within  their  limits  by  Supreme  Courts,  the 
judges  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Crown.  But,  within  the  rest  of  the 
territory,  justice  is  administered  according  to  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  law, 
by  courts  of  various  degrees  of  authority,  under  European  and  native  judges, 
from  whose  decisions  appeals  lie  to  the  Saddc-r-Dewanny  and  Nizamuta- 
dawtet,  or  supreme  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  attached  to  each 
presidency,  and  ultimately  to  the  Queen  in  Council.     A  new  digest  or  code 
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of  laws  for  these  courts  has  recently  been  prepired  and  promulgated  by 
Government. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  whole  of  the  settled  territory  is  divided 
into  shires  or  proviDCes,  called  zillahs,  circars,  or  colleclorates,  each  of 
which  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  government  officer,  and  has  its 
peculiar  courts;  but  the  newly  acquired  terntonef  are  generally  entrusted 
for  a  time  to  commissioners,  who  are  vested  with  the  whole  powers  of 
government,  civil,  military,  and  financial,  subject  of  course  to  the  orders  of 
the  Government  of  the  presidency  to  which  they  belong.  Under  the  former 
Mogul  governments,  a  certain  number  of  villages  formed  a.  pergunnak;  a 
certain  number  of  pergunnahs,  comprehending  a  tract  of  country  equal  to  a 
moderately-sized  county,  formed  a  chuclda;  of  these  a  certain  number 
formed  a  drear;  and  several  circars  formed  a  smhah  or  province,  to  each 
of  which  was  assigned  a  soubakdar  or  governor,  who  exercised  the  whole 
functions  of  government,  civil,  military,  and  financial.  Through  the 
various  changes  of  rulers  which  India  has  undergone,  the  Hindoos,  in  alt 
the  settled  parts  of  the  country,  have  uniformly  been  divided  into  small 
communities,  or'townships  where  not  only  the  public  services,  but  also  the 
handicrafts,  with  tl  ex  ep  on  of  mere  agricultural  labor,  have  been  per- 
formed by  persons  ho  1  Id  1  m  by  hereditary  succession,  and  who  are 
paid  by  certain  por  of  1  nd     r  by  fixed  presents.     The  principal  of 

these  is  the  poiail,  h  adsman  nder  whom  are  the  officers  and  servants 
of  police ;  an  office  h  e  bu  n  s  it  is  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  local 
rights  and  boundar  es  a  d  o  e  le  all  disputes  respecting  land ;  the  super- 
intendent of  warehouses,  the  brahmin,  the  astrologer,  the  schoolmaster,  the 
Tillage  register  the  smith  the  carpenter  the  poet,  the  barber,  the  musician, 
and  the  dancmg  girl  and  m  levying  re\enues,  or  demanding  services  of 
any  kind,  it  has  always  been  found  the  most  expedient  method  to  apply  to 
the  heads  of  the  village  and  delegate  to  them  the  task  of  collecting  and  ap- 
portioning it  In  some  provinces  however  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
had  been  entrusted  to  certain  officers,  called  zemindars,  &c.,  who,  acquir- 
ing by  degrees  an  hereditaiy  tenure  ol  offioe  and  being  merely  obliged  to 
pay  a  certain  fixed  rent  came  in  time  to  be  viewed  as  proprietors,  burden- 
ed only  with  a  land  tax  and  as  such  they  were  dealt  with  by  Lord  Corn- 
waliis,  in  his  settlement  of  the  laid  revenues  of  Bengal.  Being  entrusted 
at  the  same  time,  to  a  great  extent  with  the  administration  of  justice  and 
police,  they  became  in  a  certain  degree  the  feudal  lords  of  the  district. 
Under  them  were  the  immediate  cultiiators  of  the  soil,  the  rt/ots,  who, 
either  by  original  right  or  long  establi=(hed  usage,  retained  the  land,  so  long 
as  the  rent  was  paid   m  undisturbed  succes'iion  from  father  to  son. 

The  revenues  of  all  Asiatic  state"  ire  drawn  principally  from  the  land, 
the  whole  of  whn-h  is  regaided  as  the  property  of  the  sovereign.  To  this 
general  rule  the  British  Indian  Government  forms  no  exception ;  for  the 
greater  prtportion  of  their  territorial  levenues  consists  of  the  land  rents, 
collected  in  some  provinces  through  the  instrumentality  of  zemindars, 
whom,  as  we  have  stated  the  government  have  constituted  hereditary  pro- 
prietors ot  the  land  though  they  weie  formerly  only  collectors ;  and  in 
others,  derived  difectlj  from  the  ryots  or  cultivators,  by  the  officers  of 
government  according  to  permdnent  or  temporary  arrangements,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  rest  of  the  revenue  consists  of  the  profits  of  the  monopoly 
of  salt,  opium,  and  tobacco ;  and  of  taxes  on  imported  merchandise,  stamps, 
licences,  postages,  and  various  other  imposts.     The  average  annual  v 
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amounts  to  about  =£15,030,000;  and  the  average  aniiunl  expenditure,  in- 
cluding interest  on  debt,  hut  exclusive  of  the  charge  of  collection,  to 
ifil4,632,0fl0.     Of  the  finances  of  the  native  princes  no  account  can  be 

Each  presidency  has  its  separate  army,  commander-in-chief,  staff,  &.0, ; 
but  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  supreme  government  possesses  a  general 
authority  over  all  the  presidencies.  The  total  armed  force  in  British  India 
if,  about  194,000  men,  which  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  branches, 
namely  :  Queen's  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  the  East  India  Company's  European 
engineers,  artillery,  and  infantry ;  and  the  Company's  native  artillery,  cav- 
alry, and  infantry.  The  last  branch  has  two  sets  of  corainisoion  officers, 
the  one  European  and  the  other  native,  the  latter  consisting  of  soubahdars, 
jemadars  and  havildars  or  captains  lieutenants,  and  ensigns,  who,  though 
h  Id  n  Uy    h       m         k       the  corresponding  European  officers, 

n         II  !1       b    d  the  lowest   European   commissioned 

fli  Tl  1  n      b       f  E      pean  troops  in  India,  besides  commis- 

n  d     ffi  u      liy     b        30  000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Queen's 

ts     h        ml         n         g  of  persons  enlisted  in  Britain  directly 

f      h    E       I  d     C    np  ny  .     The  native  troops  are  composed  of 

H    d  d  M    I  &         he  mixed  in  every  regiment ;    they  are 

u  u  lly       11  d    S    p  y         d    S  p  hees,    and,   in   discipline,    cleauliuess, 

b      y  y       d  hi  I  y  surpassed  by  any  body  of  men.     The 

n  11    y        k  p  f  honour  never  to  desert  their  guns,  and 

wherever  a  British  oflicer  has  been  found  to  lead,  it  has  rarely  or  never 
happened  that  the  seapoys  refused  to  follow.  The  native  cavalry  are  excel- 
lent and  fearless  riders,  superior  in  that  respect  even  to  Europeans,  and 
good  swordsmen  ;  they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their  horses,  and  treat  them 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  Of  the  whole  army  it  may  be  said  that  no  men 
are  more  alive  to  emulation :  a  medal  is  as  highly  prized  by  a  seapoy  as  by 
a  British  soldier ;  and  many  instances  of  their  heroism  have  been  related 
which  would  do  honour  to  Greek  or  Roman  story.  The  Bengal  army  is 
considered  to  possess  the  men  of  the  highest  caste,  most  of  them  being 
Brahmins  and  Rajpoots ;  the  Bombay  seapoy  is  more  a  man  of  all-work ; 
and  the  Madrasites  are  perhaps  the  hardiest  race ;  but  all  are  extremely 
tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  adhere  punctiliously  to  the  customs  which 
their  religion  ordains. — {Martin's  Statistics,  Sfc.  p.  325,) 

Besides  the  regular  British  army,  several  of  the  native  princes  are  obliged 
by  treaty  to  maintain  subsidiary  troops,  who  in  fact  form  a  guard  over  the 
conduct  of  those  who  pay  them;  and,  in  the  event  of  war,  they  are  required 
to  furnish  contingents  for  service  in  the  field.  Formerly,  the  Indian  troops 
were  little  better  than  an  undisciplined  rabble,  called  out  for  the  special 
purposes  of  the  war  in  which  their  ruler  happened  to  be  engaged  ;  or  con- 
sisted of  mercenary  soldiers,  who  sold  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  who  changed  from  one  employer  to  another,  just  as  it  suited  their  interest 
or  caprice.  Latterly,  several  of  the  princes  have  attempted  to  form  and 
maintain  regular  armies,  disciplined  in  the  European  manner ;  but,  from 
imperfect  training,  the  want  of  proper  officers,  or  genera]  mismanagement, 
these  armies,  when  brought  into  collision  with  the  British  troops,  have 
proved  hardly  more  efficient  than  their  undisciplined  predecessors.  But  the 
lighting  men  form  the  smallest  part  of  the  Indian  army ;  the  attendants, 
servants,  and  camp  followers  are  innumerable.  Each  of  the  British  seapoys 
has  his  personal  servants  at  all  times ;  but,  when  the  army  takes  the  field, 
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the  number  of  attendants  is  prodigiously  increased.  When  General  Harris 
advanced  against  Seringapatam,  in  1799,  his  army  consisted  of  35,000 
soldiers,  and  120,000  attendants;  and  when  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  in 
ISI7,  commenced  the  Mahratta  war,  his  fighting  force  amounted  to  110,000 
men,  his  camp  followers  to  half  a  million. 

The  navy  of  the  British  Indian  Empire  was  at  one  time  very  considerable, 
but  is  now  much  diminished ;  it  consists  only  of  a  few  vessels  of  war  of  the 
smaller  classes,  several  armed  steamers,  and  some  surveying  vessels.  The 
navy  is  aitached  to  the  Bombay  presidency ;  and  measures  are  now  in 
progress  lo  convert  it  into  an  armed  steam  flotilla.  At  Calcutta,  there  is  a 
marine  estaflishment,  which,  though  not  of  a  warlike  character,  is  never- 
theless of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  the  pilot  service  which  consists  of 
12  strong,  well  fitted,  and  quick-sailing  vessels,  of  200  tons  burden,  several 
of  which  are  always  stationed  off  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Hoogly, 
on  the  look-out  for  vessels  coming  up  the  bay,  into  each  of  which  they 
place  a  European  pilot,  and  a  leadsman  to  steer  the  course  to  Calcutta. 
Tnere  are  120  Europeans  employed  in  this  service;  the  first  rank  being 
of  a  branch  pilot,  who  are  12  in  number,  and  receive  each  ^70  a  month. 
The  cost  of  the  pilot  service,  including  pilots,  men,  vessels,  light-houses, 
buoys,  and  other  necessary  adjuncts,  exceeds  ^150,000  a  year, 

Agriculture  throughout  India  is  in  the  lowest  condition ;  the  implements 
used  are  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  the  cultivator  follows  the  routine  of  his 
forefathers,  without  ever  dreaming  of  improvement. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  generally  insures  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  ; 
but  so  dependent  is  vegetation,  in  this  hot  climate,  upon  the  supply  of 
moisture,  that  an  unusual  continuance  of  dry  weather  sometimes  occasions 
dreadful  famines.  Tanks  or  artificial  ponds,  and  wells,  are  spread  in 
countless  numbers  over  every  tract  of  cultivated  country ;  and  the  former, 
being  often  of  great  extent,  and  maintained  by  strong  dams,  present  an  in- 
teresting proof  of  the  power  of  human  skill  and  industry  in  averting  an  evil 
so  mcident  to  the  climate,  and  supplying  to  the  thirsty  soil  that  moisture  of 
which  it  is  deprived  by  the  long  droughts  of  a  tropical  region.  Without 
these  innumerable  wells  and  reservoirs,  which  have  been  created  by  the 
labor  of  successive  generations,  a  great  part  of  India  would  speedily  become 
an  uncultivated  desert.  European  skill  and  capital  are  now,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, applied  to  the  production  of  indigo  and  opium,  principally  in  Bahar 
and  Malwah ;  and  tea  is  cultivated  in  Upper  Assam,  where  it  is  already 
grown  of  good  quality,  and  may  be  raised  almost  to  any  extent  which  the 
market  may  require.  The  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  occupies  above  a 
million  of  acres,  yielding  an  annual  produce  of  the  value  of  two  or  ihree 
millions  sterling.  Silk  is  the  next  important  article.  There  are  in  India 
three  species  of  mulherry-tree,  and  two  kinds  of  silk  worm  ;  the  silk  districts, 
which  are  in  Bengal,  are  ail  situated  between  the  parallels  of  92°  and  26° 
N.  and  longitude  86°  and  90°  E.  Opium  is  produced  in  Malwah  and 
Bahar ;  and  in  1836  was  exported,  for  the  purpose  of  being  smuggled  into 
China,  to  the  enormous  extent  of  26,018  chests,  valued  at  17,HI6,9t!3  dollars. 

The  working  of  mines  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning ;  diamonds  are  pro- 
cured near  Punnah,  in  Bundelcund ;  coal  is  wrought  in  the  district  of 
Burdwan,  in  Bengal,  and  in  other  places;  and  iron  in  the  Carnatic,  where 
excellent  steel  is  manufactured  at  Porto-Novo. 

For  many  ages  India  was  famous  for  the  weaving  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
goats-wool,  particularly  for  muslins  and  calicoes ;  but  since  the  opening  of 
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tlie  lr.de  ill  1813  the  introdnolion  of  Bnli.n  iiiaiiuftotured  good,  h.s  njiiio,! 
|nt„d,  ruined  .li.  Hmd™  manufacturer.  „i,hout  -upply-iug  .  ,„b,,i,i„e 
for  .h.„  empl„,i„.n,.  I„  woollen  textures,  iron  .„,k,  end  e.rthen.are 
tliere  are  few  nations  more  rude  or  less  successful 

tui?"""? S'°*r^  ""V"  '';'?"*  '"  ^'"^  '"  "■«  ""Pl^  productions  of 
India,  and  the  unlimited  capabilil,  of  the  coiintr,  to  furnish  them,  the  native 
products  have  hitherto  been  exported  o„l,  to  ,  comparative],  small  extent. 
The  commerce,  however  both  m  exports  and  import,,  has  increased 
immensel,  since  the  trade  was  opened.  According  to  the  published 
parliamentar,  returna,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  presidency  rf  Bengal 

tdmmmi:  '"'»  """'"r.  "f*5,571 ;  total,  102,800,504  rupee.,  or 
«i>4  000,(^00.  1  be  value  of  the  exports  for  the  same  vear  amounted 
;°,  fll-'in'JoS*'"'"''  »'■<''"'■  27,854,757;  Bomb.,,  HgJStm- 
„  r  f-'f'W'  "'?•«-.  •»».330,000.  The  maritime'' trade  cenS; 
■n  Calcutta,  Bomba,,  and  Madras;  but  the  people  of  iMandivee,  in 
Cutch  likewise  carr,  on  a  great  tr.de;  md  from  Curacbee,  in  Slide 
J  ,  '    ,        ,  "Olive,  large  quantities  of  goods  tow.rda  Cabul,  Can; 

1.  J  ,  1  '  '°  '!"  """•■">'  »f  India ;  bringing  back  in  return 

B    p    a  fie  countries  for  exportation.     Upwards  of  1,000  Arabian 

P      '  nnuall,  in  India  between  the  monsoons  ;  b,  which  an 

ni         IS  maintainedin  a  quiet  imperceptible  manlier,  through 
n  1    b      re  native  agents,  who  freight  the  Arab  boats;  and  thus 

Si  ?  ,;  /  f  .B'ltish  m.nuf.cturod  goods  are  bought  from  th. 

m      f  d  li  d  their  wa,  into  the  heart  of  the  most  remote  and  most 

.  Bnl  besides  the  commerce  of  Europe,  a  considerable 

a  I  1     J     u      ""  '''"'"'  """'  *'"'  J''"''":  ■■"I  with  China  and 

a  f        D      ,.  "  '^  ''''*°  Steat.     A  large  quantity  of  wool  is  now 

p       d  t    m  B  mba,,  the  produce  of  the  sbsep  pastured  along  the  Indus 
d      I       d  be,ond  the  British  frontier.     The  increased  safet,  of 

mm  bich  now  exists  throughout  all  India  is  fast  producing  its 

I    f««l  rapidl,  increasing  internal  commerce.     Inland  customs 

I  h  I    b  d,  and  traders  may  carry  their  goods  from  one  extremity 

In  y       h    otl^er,  without  being  pillaged  at  every  step,  as  formerly 

by  custom-house  officers.  For  the  encouragement  of  this  trade,  two  banks 
have  been  established  in  Calcutta;  one  at  Agra,  and  one  at  Bombay  The 
available  capital  of  these  banks  is  less  than  ^,000,000  sterlimr-  tiiev  have 
little  or  no  intcrcourM  with  England  ;  and  their  business  is  cbfeHy  confined 
to  the  limited  populatio.a  of  the  presidencies.  The  great  mass  of  the  oecole 
m-e  dependent  on  the  shrolTs  or  money-lenders  for  pecuniar,  assistance  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  cent  a-momh,  or  on  the  government  for  small  advances 
to  carry  on  tbeit  agricultural  operation,  from  seed  time  till  harvest  The 
monetary  circulation  consists  of  the  rupee,  a  silver  coin  of  no  more  than 
two  shillings  value  with  copper  and  shell..  To  remedy  these  inconveni- 
ences, a  great  establishment,  called  the  Bank  of  Asia,  with  brancbe.  in 
India,  has  been  established  m  London. 

India  is  divided  politically  into  a  number  of  stales,  which  may  be 
arranged  into  live  classes:^!.  Territories  under  the  immediate  ravern" 
ment  of  the  Ea.st  India  Company;  2.  Subject  States,  left  to  the  rulSof  the 
™!,',r  '-^'''S",'  ""J";'!"  P'olection  and  complete  control  of  the  Oom- 
p.n,;  3.  Slates  nnder  British  protection,  or  .lli.nce,  but  without  inter- 
ference of  their  internal  government.,   4.  Independem  States;   and  6. 
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Colonies  of  other  nations  except  tiie  British.     The  names  of  all  thes 
their  dimensions  and  population,  are  staled  in  the  following  table  i — 


Presidencv  of  Fort  WilHam,  Bengal.  '^' "'  "'"' "  ""' 

^' ^A^i!&^^^!!^!^:.^!^*!'.^'!!'.!"!'".'!?f.'^'^' }  i8i,6bi  42,000,000 

2.  GoTemment  of  Agra  oi-  Northwest  Praviucea 170,210  1S,000,P00 

PreBldcnoj-  of  Fort  St.  George,  Madras 121,983  16,000,000 

Presidejioy  of  Bombay 62,542  7,000,000 

Total 536,418  83,000,000 

II.  iBO  III.— SOBJIICT    AKD  PROTECTED    StiTES.* 

Nizam  or  King  of  Hj'drabadt 89,000  10,000.000 

Eajaliof  Bemr  or  King  of  Nagporet 57,000  3,000.000 

"      Satlarah          1 6,000  600,000 

"      Kolapore          VMaiirattaa 1,000  300,000 

"      SawuDtwarea  ) gSO  95^000 

"       Travancoret 4,500  450,000 

"       Cochint 2,000  200,000 

■'       Mysore  (now  aoiiexed  to  Madras) 28,000  S,SOO,000 

"       Sikim 4,500  4.M,000 

Fadiabah  or  Kii^  of  Oudet 24,000  6.000,000 

E^ah  of  Bewah,  in  BuDdelcund 10,000  1,000,000 

Chiefs  of  Dliattea,  Jhansi,  and  Tdirj,  in  ditto Ifi,000  1,500000 

R^ali  of  Bburtpore 2^000  19o!o00 

"      Dholpore,  Baree,  &o, 1^600  160,000 

Nawub  or  Nabob  of  Bhopal,  in  Malwah 6,700  670,000 

Hollcar' 8  Territory  in  Malwahi 4^200  420000 

E^absof  Dhar  nad  Dewas,  in  ditto 1,400  [40000 

GhncowarorKingofBaiijdat 25,000  2.50o!o00 

Bbo  of  Kntcli  or  Kach'hf ■ 7.300  350  000 

Eiapoot  and  other  Princea. in  R^poolana  and.  Malwah 109,000  6,EOo!o00 

Baiahs  of  Patiala,  Keytal,  Naba,  Jeend,  &c  ,  between  the  Jumnali  } 

audtheSutlej J  I'^.GOO  500,000 

Bliawul-Khan,  Chief  of  the  Daoudpfltraa 30,000  350  000 

Ameers  of  Sindet - - 60  000  200000 

Total 510,750  38,573,000 

IV. — ISDEPKKBENT    SliTES. 

The  Maharajah  Soindiat  in  Central  India 32,344  3  250  000 

The  Punjaub  or  Kingdom  of  Lahoret 160,000  4!ooo!oOO 

The  Kingdom  of  Nepfil  or  Nepanl 3^^000  2,000.000 

BootaiiortheCountiy  of  Deb-Rajah 20,000  1,000,000 

Total 343,944  10,250,000 

V— C                                TiN                  s:           B  B 


French  Ton-itory 

Danish  Territory 

Portuguese  Territory 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  different  provinces  of  India  in  the 
order  above  marked  out : — 

THEPKESIDENCY    OF    BENGAL. 

This  Presidency  is  the  original  territory  granted  in  stewardship  by  the 

Empejor  of  Delhi  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  1765.     It  is  now  divided 

into  Iwa  governments  ; — 1.  The  Government  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa ; 

and,  3.  The  Government  of  Agra,  or  the  North-west  Provinces. 

].  The  Government  of  Bengal,  &.c.,  includes  a  large  territory  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  is  divided  into  four  provinces  and 
thirty 'districts,  or  zillahs,  viz.: — 

Pmiriiicei.  ZiUOaoTDiitticta. 

CAtcuTTi City  of  Calcutta  and  suburbs,  Hoogly,  Nuddea,  Jessore,  Cuttack, 

Midnapore,  Buvdwim,  aud  Jungle-Mehaula. 

Patna Hamgliur,  BehKr,  Tirhoat,  Sarun,  Shababad,  and  Patna. 

MooKSHEOADiD Bhaugalpore,  Purneah,  Dinagepore,  Rmigpoor,  Eajeshahja,  Birb- 

hoom,  and  Monrshedabad. 
Dacca... Mjmensing,  Sylbet,  Tipperahe,  Chittagong,  Backerguog,  Dacca, 

and  Dacoa-gelalpore. 

The  principal  towns  in  Bengal,  fcc,  are  Calcutta,  Patna,  Rakhain,  or 
Arcacan,  &c.,  besides  which  there  are  about  16,000  villages,  containing 
by  a  late  return  7,781,240  houses. 

Calcutta,  the  capital  of  ail  British  India,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Hoogly  river,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  The  city  and  sub- 
urbs extend  along  the  river  more  than  six  miles.  The  European  residences 
are  built  in  the  Grecian  style,  generally  detached,  and  are  situated  at  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  which  is  called  Chowringhee,  or  in  the  suburbs. 
The  natives  reside  in  the  Black  Town,  a  congeries  of  narrow  and  dirty 
streets,  most  of  which  are  lined  with  mud  hovels,  but  contain  also  some 
large  houses  of  the  rich  Baboos.  Fort  William  stands  on  the  river  side, 
separated  from  the  city  by  a  wide  esplanade.  It  cost  .£2,000,000,  and 
takes  12,000  or  15,000  to  man  the  works ;  and  the  barracks  are  large 
enough  for  20,000  men.  The  only  other  building  deserving  special 
notice  is  the  Palace  of  the  Governer-General,  which  is  built  in  the  Ionic 
style,  on  the  north  side  of  the  esplanade.  A  fine  quay,  called  the  Strand, 
extends  between  two  and  three  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river  north- 
ward from  the  fort,  and  a  fine  drive  called  the  Circular  Road,  is  carried 
round  the  whole  city,  markinglhe  limits  of  the  English  law.  The  river  is 
almost  a  mile  wide,  and  ships  of  600  tons  can  lay  alongside  the  quay,  and 
at  Kidderpore,  there  are  docks  in  which  ships  of  any  size  can  be  built  or 
repaired.  There  are  eleven  Christian  places  of  worship,  several  small 
mosques  and  pagodas,  and  a  number  of  colleges  and  schools.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  about  230,000,  of  which  3,200  are  English ;  4,800  Eura- 
sians (half-breeds) ;  3,200  Portuguese;  160  French;  670  Armenians  ;  360 
Chinamen ;  300  Jews ;  54,000  Mahomedans ;  570  Moguls  ;  40  Parsees ; 
350  Arabs;  600  Mugs;  55  Mudr  asses ;  and  the  remainder  chiefly  Hin- 
doos. Males  145,000 — females  85,000.  But  besides  this  population  there 
is  a  daily  influx  and  efflux  of  from  100,000  to  150,000  from  the  suburbs 
and  surrounding  country.  The  total  population  of  Calcutta  and  its  suburbs 
is  stated  at  665,000.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Hoogly  there  is  a  splendid 
Botanic  Garden,  of  300  acres,  and  near  it,  opposite  Fort  William,  is 
Bishop's  College,  a  large  Gothic  building,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square. 
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By  means  of  the  Ganges  and  its  branches,  Calcutta  has  the  benefit  of  a 
very  extensive  inland  navigation,  and  thereby  also  monopolizes  the  whole 
external  commerce  of  Bengal.  Barrackpobb,  ten  miles  from  Calcutta, 
contains  a  cantonment,  the  head-quarters  of  the  troops  of  the  Presidency,, 
with  a  country  house  of  the  Governor,  and  a  fine  park.  The  artillery 
cantonment  ia  at  Dum-Dum,  D.iccA,  formerly  the  capital  of  Bengal,  is  a 
large,  irregularly  built  town,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the  mnslin  manufac- 
ture. It  is  now  falling  to  decay.  It  contains  158  mosques,  55  Hindoo 
temples  and  Christian  churches,  and  about  45,000  inhabitants,  Mookshed- 
ABAD,  which  extends  eight  miles  along  both  sides  of  the  Cossirabazar  river, 
was  the  capital  from  1704  to  1771,  and  is  still  the  residence  of  the  native 
hereditary  prince  or  nabob,  who  is  a  pensioner  of  the  Company.  Population 
of  the  town  and  district,  762,000. 

Patna  is  a  large  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  containing  about 
300,000  inhabitants.  Cuttack,  the  capital  of  Orissa,  is  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Mahanuddy,  and  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants.  Pooree, 
a  small  town  on  the  coast,  45  miles  south  of  Cutlack,  is  considered  the 
Montpelier  of  Bengal  on  account  of  its  fine  climate.  It  contains  the  celebrat- 
ed Temple  of  Juggernaut,  who  is  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  The  body  of 
the  temple  consists  of  a  pagoda  200  feet  high,  which  forms  a  landmark 
at  sea ;  and  the  various  services  are  performed  by  about  3.000  Brahmins  and 
their  attendants.  The  number  of  pilgrims  that  attend  the  yearly  festival 
amounts  to  nearly  100,000.  The  neighboring  country  is  the  Holy  Land  of 
Buddhists, 

Assam,  in  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  contains  several  cities  which 
have  a  local  celeb  y  I  mo  ncient  capital  was  Ghekgono,  a  city  of 
gl-eat  extent,  built    1  b     k  ne;  and  about  ten  miles  from  it  is  Azoo, 

the  burial  place  of  h  k  g  he  their  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault 
under  a  raagnificei  pi        D      ig  the  splendour  of  the  Assam  princes 

GowHATTi  was  also  I  g  yd  fortress,  and  is  again  growing  up  to  a 
well-built  and  pop  1  n      Assam  became  a  part  of  British  India  in 

1826. 

Arbacaw,  the  capital  of  the  lately  ceded  territory  of  the  same  name,  stands 
on  a  navigable  river.  It  was  formerly  very  large,  but  its  population  is  now 
only  about  3,000.  Its  trade  has  passed  to  Akyab^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
a  place  which  has  been  selected  on  account  of  its  advantageous  position 
for  health  and  trade. 

To  the  south  of  Arracan  are  situated  several  wild  countries,  named 
Cachar,  Zipperah,  Munipoor,  Garrows,  &c.,  which  form  a  sort  of  neutral 
territory  between  Bengal  and  Birmah.  Chundrapoor,  the  present  capital 
of  Munipoor,  consists  mostly  of  ruined  temples,  mounds,  and  ditches  The 
inhabitants  of  these  provinces  were  relieved  from  the  Birman  sway  m  1825, 
by  the  British  ;  and  have  since  been  ruled  by  their  own  Rajahs,  without 
British  interposition. 

2,  The  GovBRNMKNT  op  Agra,  or  the  north-western  provinces,  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Soane  upwards,  along  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna, 
to  the  sou  of  he  e  ers,  including  the  peninsula  between  them,  Gun- 
dwana,  O  a  and  se  e  al  other  districts.  The  territory  includes  about 
170,210  sq  a  e  n  les  and  a  population  of  18,000,000  The  country  com- 
prises four  p  o   nces  and  a  number  of  minor  divisions,  viz. : 
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Proi-wrfj.  ZafuAs  «r  Districts. 

Agra  Propek AllahabiMl,Fettehpoi'e,  N.  BQudalcaiid,  S. 

cuiid,  Benares.    Ghs^eepore,  Gari-aokpor 
pore,  Azimghur,  Mirzapore,  Agra,  Allyshur,  Fur- 
nickabad,  Bareilly,  Shah-jehaii-pore,  Saha 
Moerut,  Cawnpore,  Elawah,  Moradabad, 
landshuliur. 

The  Hill  CoUKTaiES  OF  KuiiAON,  &c 

Nerhuddah... 

guhdwana  ami 


3= 


5  (Ceded  by  the  Rajali  of  Berar  in  1826.) 


Total 


Allahabad, 
Saugur,  &c.,  i 

Allahabad,  the  seat  of  government,  is  an  ancient  city,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  820  miles  west  of  Calcutta,  by  the  river. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  mud  ;  but  it  has  a  strong  fortress,  originally 
built  by  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  so  situated  ag  to  command  the  naviga- 
tion of  both  Civers.  Population,  65,000.  Benares,  also  called  Kashi  the 
sacred  capital  ofHd  g  hb  Ccg 

and  is  the  chief  sea         B    h     n  g        w  g 

entrepot  for  the  trad    b  n  d  h  d  b 

sides,  considerable  Th       p  h  m  k 

resort  of  a  great  num  pg  dran  h        h  hd 

of  life,  come  to  res  d    h  d  h  b 

overtakes  them.     T      p  p  m  400  000      A  r  g    e& 

its  name  to  the  got       m  d  h         h  h    J      n 

It  was  formerly  ave  dpp  d  lip 

the  Mogul  Empire,  b  n      d  h       h  b 

100,000  inhabitant       F  S    r  V 

Mogul  Emperor,  is  h  d     u  n       D 

residence  of  the  Gr       M  g      w  mp 

his  palace,  and  wh  p  E 

Company,  is  situated     n  gbk         hJm  n 

most  ancient  eiiies       Ind  d         b       d        h  d       h 

Indiaprest.    The  c  m  p   d      p  0    q 

great  part  of  this  a  n  dwhnTp 

about  seven  miles  in  d  d 

wails  faced  with  sub  n  dp  h  g  V   h 

in  are  the  remains  o  pdd  eadp  Th 

palace  stands  within  d  b 

tiful  style,     The  ga  bh  h  n 

celebrated,  are  now  d  d      T  p  p  b  00  000 

souls.     Ajmere  ispd  ngm         d  dpm  boi 

one  of  the  chief  cit 


THE    PRESIDENCY    OP    MADRAS. 

The  authority  of  this  Presidency  extends  over  a  great  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, stretching  along  the  east  coast  from  theChilka  Lake  to  Cape  Coraoriu, 
and  including  on  the  west  coast  the  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara. 
The  Presidency  consists  of  five  large  provinces,  viz  : 

C  A  RNATic-p  A  YEN-GHAUT,  Or  LowBr  Camatic  ;  Carnatic-bala-chaut,  or 
Upper  Carnatic  ;  Northern  Circars,  divided  into  the  districts  of  Ganjam, 
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Vizagapatam,  Rajamundry,  Masulipatam  and  Guiitoor ;  Malabar  and 
Canara,  The  area  of  this  territory  is  nearly  122,000  square  miles,  and 
contains  a. population  of  16,00(1,000.  Mysore,  with  an  area  of  28,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2,800,000,  has  lately  been  annexed. 

The  chief  cities  are  Madras,  the  capital  of  the  Presidency,  Arcot,  Viza- 
gapatam, Seringapatam,  Calicut,  &c. 

Madras  is  situated  on  the  Cororaandel  coast,  in  the  Lower  Carnalic. 
The  principal  part  of  the  city  is  Fort  St,  George,  which  is  handsome  and 
strong,  and  stands  in  a  commanding  position.  In  the  middle  stands  the 
original  fort,  now  converted  into  government  offices,  the  governor's  house 
and  the  exchange.  The  Europeans,  however,  reside  entirely  in  their  garden 
houses  in  the  vicinity.  The  "  pettah,"  or  Black  Town,  is  somewhat  less  than 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  first,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  esplanade. 
It  is  very  extensive,  but  in  general  meanly  built  and  dirty.  There  ate  in 
it,  however,  many  fine  houses  belonging  to  merchants  and  shop-keepers,  and 
many  streets  of  neat  small  houses  occupied  by  Portuguese,  Armenians  and 
half-castes,  or  by  such  of  the  native  merchants  and  clerks  as  have  acquired 
European  habits.  The  population,  including  that  of  the  subuibs,  amounU 
to  700,000,  one-half  of  which  are  Hindoos,  three-tenths  Mahomedans,  and 
two-tenths  Indo-British,  Europeans  and  Armenians.  Madras  trades  with 
Europe,  America,  the  Asiatic  islands,  China,  Birmah,  Calcutta  and  Ceylon. 
Madras  has  no  harbor,  but  large  ships  moor  in  the  road  in  from  7  to  9 
fathoms  of  water,  two  miles  from  shore,  and  goods  and  passengers  are 
shipped  and  landed  by  means  of  Masullah  boats,  which  being  light,  buoyant 
and  elastic,  carry  them  safely  through  the  tremendous  surf  which  always 
beats  upon  the  coast.  In  the  fort  there  is  a  lighthouse  90  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  17  miles  distant, 
or  from  the  mast  head  26  miles. 

Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Carnatic  and  residence  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
consists  of  a  fort  surrounded  by  a  large  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Palar. 
The  fortress  of  Vbllorb  is  now  used  as  a  state's  prison,  and  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  secure  in  the  world,  being  surrounded  by  a  larg  d'    h 

well  stocked  with  alligators  of  great  strength  and  ferocity  !     C  t    n 

Malabar,  is  celebrated  as  the  first  place  touched  by  Vasco  de  G  n        f 
his  successful  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  149;^.     Th       h 
towns  are  more  noted  for  the  amount  of  their  population  and  m       f 
than  any  peculiarities  that  need  special  description. 


THE    PRESIDENCY    OF    BOMBAY. 

Thi!  territory  of  this  government  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  stretches 
over  several  detached  parcels  in  the  old  Mogul  provinces  of  Arungabad, 
BeeJHpore,  Khandeish  and  Gujrat.  In  all  it  comprises  62,542  square'miles, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  7,000,000.  The  principal  part  of  the  terri- 
tory cKtenda  along  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  near  Goa  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and  is  divided  into  thirteen  collectorates,  viz  : 
Bombay,  Poonah,  Ahmednugger,  Khandeish,  Dharwar,  South  Jagheerdars, 
Sattara-Jagheerdars,  South  Concan,  North  Concan,  Surat,  Broach, 
Ahmedabad  and  Kaira, 

There  are  in  Bombay  nearly  17,000  towns  and  villages.  The  principal 
are  Bombay,  Surat,  Poonah,  fee. 

Bombay,  the  capital  of  the  Presidency,  is  situated  in  a  small  rocky,  barren 
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and  once  pestilential  island,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
bay,  in  latitude  IS'^  56'  N.,  and  longitude  ra^  57'  east.  Tlie  city  is  built 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls  about  two 
miles  in  circuit,  which  are  mounted  on  the  east  side  with  formidable  batteries. 
The  houses  are  excessively  crowded  and  very  lofty,  and  generally  built  in 
the  Portuguese  style.  Three  sides  of  the  walls  are  washed  by  the  sea,  on  a 
fourth  is  the  esplanade,  and  beyond  it  is  the  Black  Town,  spreading  out 
amid  a  wood  of  cocoa-nut  trees ;  and  still  further  off,  the  cocoa-nut  wood 
is  studded  with  villas.  The  merchants,  in  the  dry  season,  generally  live  in 
bungaloes  or  tents,  erected  on  the  esplanade,  where  they  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  sea-breeze.  The  population  amounts  to  about  230,000.  Including 
the  English  and  Portuguese,  there  are  no  less  than  19  languages  spoken  on 
the  island.  The  Persians  are  the  most  wealthy  part  of  the  population. 
Bombay  is  the  only  principal  settlement  in  India  where  the  rise  iif  the  tides 
is  sufficient  to  permit  the  construction  of  docks  on  a  large  scale.  The 
highest  tides  rise  17  feet.  The  docks  and  dock-yards  are  capacious,  and 
are  entirely  occupied  by  Parsees  or  Persians,  who  are  complete  masters  of 
the  art  of  ship-building,  and  construct  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  Bombay 
is  the  great  entrepot  of  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  China.  European 
and  American  vessels  find  cargoes  here  from  the  greater  part  of  India, 
consisting  of  drugs,  apices,  arrack,  shawls,  cornelians,  agates,  cotton,  &o. 
Many  fine  ships  are  owned  by  Parsees  and  other  native  merchants. 

SuKAT,  or  Soorat,  is  a  very  large  city,  with  600,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
right  bank  of  Tuptee,  and  the  seat  of  the  S  udder- Ad  awl  ut,  or  supreme 
court  of  the  Presidency.  It  is  nevertheless  falling  to  decay,  in  consequence 
of  its  trade  having  been  diverted  to  Bombay ;  and  in  April,  1837,  many 
thousand  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  most  remarkable  establish- 
ment IS  the  pinjra-pol,  a  hospital  for  sick,  maimed  and  aged  animals, 
supported  by  the  Banians.  Even  rata,  mice,  insects,  and  vermin  of  all 
kinds,  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  fed.  Sural  and  its  neighborhood  are 
thronged  with  reiidous  devotees,  as  Fakirs,  Jogios,  and  Gossaens  ;  and  at 
Pulparrah,  on  the  Tuptee,  six  miles  distant,  is  a  holy  place,  abounding  with 
altars,  temples,  and  sacred  trees. 

PooNAH,  or  Punah,  lately  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  Empire,  is  situated 
in  a  small  hollow  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Moota-Moolla,  in  a  very  extensive 
barren  plain,  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  trap- 
hills  1,500  or  2,000  feet  higher.  It  has  lately  been  converted  from  an  ill- 
built,  straggling  town,  into  a  substantial  city,  Poonah  contains  a  Sanscrit 
college ;  and  about  two  miles  from  the  city  is  a  good  botanical  garden,  filled 
with  the  choicest  plants.     Population,  70,000. 


STATES  SUBJECT  TO,  OR  PROTECTED  BY  THE  BRITISH. 

Nearly  one-half  of  Hindoostan  is  held  by  governments  in  subordinary 
alliance  with  the  Indo-British  government.  The  general  terms  of  the 
treaties  with  these  are— on  the  side  of  the  English,  protection  against  ex- 
ternal enemies,  and  on  the  other,  a  submitting  in  all  political  relations  with 
foreign  states  to  the  arbitration  and  final  adjudication  of  the  British.  A 
force  is  furnished  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  a  territory  equivalent  to 
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the  maintainanceof  the  troops  ceded  by  the  former  ;  the  subsidizing  state  is 
also  bound  to  keep  oil  foot  a  specific  contingent  force,  to  act  in  subordinate 
co-operation  with  the  subsidiary.  The  protecting  power  is  not  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  administration  of  the  protected  state,  but  in  cases  of  exigency 
it  reserves  the  right  in  general  to  assume  the  whole  of  the  resources  of  the 
protected  state.  The  subsidiary  force  is  liable  to  be  called  out  to  protect 
the  legal  succession  to  power,  but  not  to  be  employed  between  the  head  of 
the  government  and  its  "  jarejahs"  or  chiefs.  The  states  in  this  connec- 
tion are  Oude,  the  Deccan,  Baroda,  Scindia,  Hoikar,  &c.,  Nagpoor,  Kutch, 
Mysore,  Travancore,  Cochin,  &c.  Some  of  these,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  belong  to  this  class,  recent  events  having  altered  their  affairs 
Scitidia  and  Mysore  seem  to  have  been  annexed  to  the  Presidencies,  and  the 
affairs  of  Oude  are  in  a  very  questionable  condition.  The  net  subsidy  of 
all  thesp  is  stated  by  Martin  at  ^4  339  <I94  sterling  per  annum 
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states  protected  m  this  way  are  a!!  those  m  II.  and  III.  ot  table,  not  included 
in  the  list  above  given.  We  will  now  proceed  to  a  brief  description  of  these 
states  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the  general  table. 

J. — Hydbabad,  belonging  to  the  hereditary  Mogul  Soubahdar  of  the 
Deccan,  occupies  the  middle  portion -of  the  table-knd  of  the  Deccan,  and 
comprises  some  fine  tracts  of  land,  and  towards  the  north  the  valley  of  Berar 
is  paj-ticularly  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Godavery  and  Kistna.  The 
people  are  agricultural.  The  army  consists  of  15,000  regular  infantry,  with 
a  sufficient  artillery  and  a  cavalry,  generally  commanded  by  British  officers. 
The  British  subsidiary  force  is  about  12,000.  A  great  part  of  the  country 
is  possessed  by  Jarejahs,  a  sort  of  feudal  lords,  who  draw  all  the  rents. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  kingdom  is  governed  directly  by  the  Nizam  him- 
self. His  Highness  is  the  descendant  of  Nizam-ul-mulk,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Aurungzebe,  obtained  possession  of  the  Mogul  conquests  in  the 
Deccan,  about  the  year  1717,  but  since  that  time,  the  limits  of  his  territory 
have  experienced  great  fluctuations. 

Hydrahad,  the  capital,  is  a  large  city,  densely  inhabited  by  Moslems, 
Patans,  and  Hindoos.  The  manufactures  are  not  important:  the  chief 
being  silks  interwoven  with  gold,  called  kinkaabs,  turbans,  and  small 
ornaments.  The  house  of  the  British  Resident  is  the  finest  in  the  city. 
Population,  80,000.      The  surrounding  country  is  beautiful,  and  diversi- 
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fied ;  bat  such  is  the  character  of  the  people,  that  it  is  stated  to  be  a 
paradise  inhabited  by  devils.  The  fort  of  Golconda,  six  miles  west,  is  the 
depository  of  the  Nizam's  jewels  and  treasures,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  the 
tomhs  of  the  kings  of  Golconda,  a  dynasty  that  ruled  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  The  celebrated  diamond  mines  of  Golconda  are  now  exhausted. 
Arungabad  is  a  large  city  of  60,000  inhabitants,  but  much  decayed,  ^s- 
say  is  an  insignificant  village,  but  celebrated  for  the  splendid  victory  of 
W  eliington  over  the  armies  of  Scindia  and  Berar,  25d  Sept.  1803.  Seeder, 
Dowlatahad,  Ellichpore,  Ontrawuttt/,  S^c.  are  also  important  towns. 

2. — Berar,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Nagpoor,  is  situatfid  chiefly  in  Gund- 
wana  and  Orissa.  Berar  is  fertile  in  peas,  flax,  sugar,  betel,  and  tobacco. 
The  wheat  is  reckoned  the  best  in  India,  and  with  maize  forms  the  staple 
food  of  the  people.  The  sovereign,  recently  a  feudatory  of  the  Mahratta 
Empire,  is  allowed  to  maintain  a  standing  aimy  of  only  1,000  horse. 

Nagpore,  the  capital,  is  more  than  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains 
about  80,000  inhabitants.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  merely  mud- 
hovels,  ranged  along  narrow  winding  paths.  The  town  contains  two  palaces, 
one  belonging  to  the  descendants  of  the  old  sovereign  and  one  to  the  present 
rajah.  Nagpore  has  a  few  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  arms  and  accou- 
trements, and  a  considerable  transit  trade.  The  neighboring  country  is 
fertile,  and  contains  many  beautiful  gardens.  The  British  Residency  and 
Fort  adjoins  and  commands  the  town.  RamUak,  a  place  of  great  sanctity 
among  the  Hindoos ;  and  Chandak,  a  walled  town  three  miles  in  circuit,  are 
the  other  principal  places  in  this  territory. 

3. — Sattarah,  Kolaporb,  Sawuntwareb,  and  others  in  the  Deccan, 
belong  to  Mahratta  princes.  The  first  is  a  large  territory  of  the  old  Mooul 
province  of  Visiapore,  and  its  rajah  a  descendant  of  Sivagee,  the  founder 
of  the  Mahratta  Empire.  The  territories  of  Kolapore  and  Sawuntwarec  are 
petty  states,  the  former  in  tbe  Deccan,  south  of  Sattarah,  and  the  latter  in 
the  Concan,  to  the  north  of  Goa.  The  rajahs  are  employed  in  improving 
their  respective  countries,  and  are  adopting  many  of  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

Sattarah  is  a  strong  hill  fort ;  Visiapore,  the  "  Palmyra  of  the  Deccan," 
formerly  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  is  an  immense  mass  of  ruins 
and  of  half  decayed  tombs,  palaces,  mosques,  caravansaries,  and  other 
buildings.  It  is  said  to  have  contained  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  984,000 
houses  and  1,600  mosques.  The  walls  of  the  citadel  and  principal  build- 
ings are  of  hewn  stone.  The  population  at  the  present  day  only  numbers 
a  few  thousands.  Punderpore  is  a  holy  city,  and  much  visited  by  pilgrims, 
who  bring  it  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  populous 
of  the  Mahratta  towns. 

4. — Travancore  extends  along  the  coast  of  Malabar,  140  miles  north- 
ward from  Cape  Comorin,  by  about  40  in  breadih.  The  whole  territory  is 
in  the  highest  degree  picturesque,  consisting  of  hills,  valleys,  and  mountains, 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  covered  with  magnificent  forests.  Ele- 
phants, buffaloes,  tigers,  monkeys,  and  apes,  abound  in  the  woods.  The 
produce  consists  of  rice,  pepper,  betel,  tobacco,  nutmegs,  and  wild  safiron, 
with  maize  and  other  grain.  Trivandrum,  the  capital,  is  a  populous 
town.  Angmgo,  Quilon,  and  AUpet,  are  seaport  towns  on  the  coast, 
northward. 

5. — Cochin,  a  small  territory,  adjoins  Travancore  to  the  north,  and  consists 
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of  a  succession  of  narrow  valleys  watered  by  small  streams,  wliere  rice  is 
cultivated.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  and  the  groves  are 
studded  with  palms,  jacks,  mangoes,  and  plantains.  The  chief  exports 
are  pepper,  cardamoms,  teak-wood,  sandal-wood,  cordage,  cassia,  and  fish- 
maws.  Cochin,  a  large  town,  three  or  four  miles  in  circuit,  and  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  India,  contains  now  only  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000.  It  is  well  situated  for  commerce,  and  has  great  advantages 
for  ship-building, 

6. — Mysore,  a  territory  of  considerable  extent  in  the  southern  division 
of  the  table-land  formed  by  the  converging  of  the  eastern  and  western  Ghauts, 
was  constituted  a  kingdom  in  1799,  in  favor  of  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  Hyder  Ali.  But  his 
Highness  having  been  guilty  of  misrule,  was  superseded  in  1833,  and  his 
states  are  now  administered  by  officers  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  Mysore 
is  the  capital,  Seringa'patam,  Salem,  d^c.  are  also  important  towns. 

7. — SiKiM  is  a  small  principality  in  the  hilJ  country,  between  Nepaul  and 
Bootan.  Sikim,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Jamikuma,  is  the  capital. 
Steamboats  from  Calcutta  can  reach  the  city  within  50  miles  by  the  river 
Teesta. 

8. — The  Kingdom  op  Oudb  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  to  the  north 
of  Allahabad.  The  whole  surface  is  flat,  extremely  fertile,  well  watered,  and 
produces  splendid  crops  of  grain,  with  sugar,  indigo,  opium,  and  all  the 
richest  articles  used  in  India.  The  kingdom  is  governed  by  the  hereditary 
vizier  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  who,  in  1819,  assumed  the  title  of  padishah  or 
king,  thereby  renouncing  his  nominal  dependence  on  the  Mogul  emperor ; 
but  the  government  has  been  long  in  disrepute,  and  the  people  are  sunk  in 
poverty  and  misery.  The  British  have  lately,  or  probably  will  soon  take 
possession  of  the  government. 

Lucknow,  the  capital,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Goomtee,  consists  chiefly 
of  narrow  dirty  streets,  with  mean  clay  houses,  and  abounds  with  beggars. 
There  are,  however,  some  fine  streets,  with  handsome  houses,  and  well- 
filled  bazaars ;  and  the  king's  palaces,  the  tombs,  and  principal  mosqties, 
display  consideraWe  splendor.  Population,  about  500,000.  Fyzahad,  the 
former  capital,  is  still  a  thriving  town  ;  but  Oude,  or  Ayodhya,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  demigod  Rama,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Gogra,  is  now 
in  ruins.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
large  and  splendid  city.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Beraytch,  Bulram- 
pore,  Tandeh,  Bisova,  &c.  &c. 

9. — BuNDBLcuND  is  an  elevated  country,  to  the  south  and  south-west  of 
Allahabad.  Part  of  it  is  in  the  immediate  territory  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  petty  princes  of  Rewah, 
Sumpthur,  Jhansi,  JaJoun,  Oorcha  or  Terhi,  and  Dutteah. 

10. — Bhtirtporb  is  a  small  state,  to  the  west  of  Agra.  Bhurtpore,  the 
capital,  is  34  miles  west  of  Agra,  and  has  a  strong  fortress,  which  several 
times  defied  the  British  power,  but  was  taken  in  1826. 

11. — The  Rajah  op  Dholpore,  &c.  acquired  his  possessions  in  1804. 
His  revenues  amount  to  about  ^50,000  per  annum.  He  is  tributary,  both 
to  Soindia  and  the  British.     The  capital  is  Dholpore,  a  considerable  town, 
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about  a  mile  from  the  left  bank  of  ths  Chumbul,  and  40  miles  south-west 

12. — Bhoi-al  is  I  considerable  territory  in  Malwah,  extending  120  miles 
along  the  right  bank  ot  the  Nerbuddah  The  surface  is  very  uneven,  and 
full  of  jungle,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  dominant  people  are 
Palans.  The  "tate  wai  constituted  in  its  present  extent  in  1S17.  The 
principal  towns  are  Bhopil,  Islamnuggur,  and  Ashtah, 

13. — DiiAB,  Dewas,  Rutlaum,  Silana,  Nursinghuh,  Amjheera,  &,c., 
are  also  small  principalities  la  Maiwali,  governed  by  rajahs.  Dhar  is  an 
ancient  city  once  containing  90,900  houses,  but  has  now  only  about  5,000, 
which  are  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall.  The  rajah  also  possesses  BuTseiah, 
a  town  of  3,000  houses,  94  miles  north  of  Bhopal. 

,  14. — HoLKAB,  one  of  the  principal  feudatories  of  the  late  Mahratta  empire, 
lieschiefly  inihe  valley  of  theNerbuddah.  JWore,  a  small  town  in  Malwah, 
is  the  capital.  The  other  principal  places  are  :  Mhow,  Mundlesir,  Mhyser, 
Mundalta,  Woon,  Sfc.  Maundoo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Malwah,  27 
miles  south-west  of  Mhow,  is  now  completely  deserted,  but  still  contains 
numerous  remains  of  fine  buildings,  overgrown  with  jungle. 

15. — Baroda,  also  a  feudatory  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  is  a  kingdom  of 
great  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  including  the  peninsula 
of  Kattiwar.  The  peninsula,  however,  does  not  belong  to  the  Guicowar  or 
King  in  absolute  sovereignty,  but  is  possessed  by  a  great  number  of  petty 
chiefs,  «1  ch  are  tril  utary,  and  are  kept  at  peace  among  themselves,  by  the 
king  and  the  Br  tisl 

Baroda  the  cap  tal  s  a  large  and  populous  city  with  considerable  trade, 
12  miles  east  fro  the  estuary  of  the  Mbye.  The  other  principal  towns 
are  ;  Can  bay  at  tl  e  head  of  the  gulf,  an  ancient  and  renowned  city,  now 
much  de  ayed  Patt  n-Sidkpore,  Rhadunpore,  Palkampwe,  and  Deesa, 
east  of  the  Runn  of  Kutch,  and  about  a  dozen  large  towns  on  the  peninsula. 
Many  of  these  cities  are  very  ancient,  and  contain  the  ruins  of  several  ex- 
tensive and  fine  buildings,  &e.  Puttun-Sidlipore  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  Western  India  and  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire,  with  an  extensive 
■commerce. 

16. — KuTCH  or  Kach'h,  is  a  long  narrow  peninsula  between  the  Gulf  and 
Runn  of  Kutch.  The  products  are  very  numerous  and  valuable,  and  con- 
sist of  minerals  and  agricultural  staples.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  Brah- 
minica!  Hindoos,  and  partly  Moslems,  The  dominant  class  are  the  Jarejahs, 
who  hold  their  lands  of  the  rajah  by  military  tenure,  and  have  themselves 
numerous  retainers  called  Grasias,  who  owe  them  immediate  allegiance. 
There  is  also  a  class  of  warriors  called  Meyannais,  who  were  originally 
shepherds,  but  have  become  a  fierce  and~  warlike  tribe  noted  as  robbers  and 
mercenaries.  The  mariners  of  Kutch  are  a  fearless  snd  enterprising  race, 
dnd  for  centuries  past  have  traded  to  the  Red  Sea,  Africa,  Ceylon  and 
China.  Their  moallims  or  pilots  are  singularly  intelligent  and  well  informed. 
The  condition  of  the  people  has  considerably  improved  since  they  have  been 
protected  by  the  British  from  the  despotism  of  their  native  princes. 

Bhooj,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town  of  30,000  inhabitants,  surrounded 
with  a  strong,  well-built  wall.  The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  scarcely 
passable  for  the  herds  of  sacred  bulls.  The  rajah's  palace  is  a  large  white- 
stone  building,  decorated  with  beautiful  carvings  and  fine  fret  work. — 
Mandave,  the  principal  sea-port,  lies  on  the  south  coast. 
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17, — Rajpootana,  Rajwarra  or  Rajahs'tan,  is  the  name  of  a  country 
of  indefinite  extent,  situated  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  and 
trayersed  diagonally  by  the  Aravulli  Mountains.  The  dominant  people  are 
Rajpoots,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  The  country,  in  its  present 
dimensions,  is  divided  among  a  number  of  rajahs,  whose  dominions  are 
noted  in  the  annexed  tabular  list : — 


1,200,000..,. 

....    1,3^,000... 
....    1.730,000... 
....       450,000... 

...Oiidipore 

"."Kotaii  ...'.'. 

....       325,000... 
....       180,000... 

97,000... 

72,000... 
....       144,000... 
....       146,000... 
....      200,000... 
....       187,000... 
....       300,009.,. 
....       165,000... 

...Alwar 

...Bikaners... 
...jBysnlmere 
...Kshenghur. 
...BiuiBwarra  . 
...Pertaubghm 
...Dangarpora 

...Keroli 

...eirohi 

...Tonk 

.  125  N.  W. 

Jeysulmebk 

..       9,779     .... 

.200W.  byfJ. 
..   18N.  E. 

Pebtaubghur  

DUNOAKPOHK 

Kbroli 

...       1,410     .... 
...       1,457     .... 
...      2,005     .... 
...        I,S78     .... 

..200  S. 

[■170  ~ 
.138  8.  8.  W. 
.160  E, 
.140S.W. 

Toiie,Serob3,&c.... 

...       1,633      .... 

.  70  B,  by  8. 

18.— StNDE  is  a  large  territory  occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  Basin  of 
the  Indus.  The  population  is  mixed,  being  composed  of  Hindoos,  Jauts, 
Belooches,  and  various  other  tribes  of  the  adjacent  countries.  The  Seids, 
or  Sayyads  (decendants  of  Mahomet)  and  Fakirs  (religious  vagabonds)  are 
very  numerous.  The  wealth  of  many  families  consists  in  cattle,  and  in 
the  export  of  animal  produce.  Sinde  formed  till  lately  an  independent 
state.  The  Ameers  have  long,  and  still  resist  the  British,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  continual  war  is  waged  in  their  territory.  The  uhimate  fate  of 
their  country  will  be  a  subversion  of  the  native  powers,  and  annexation  of 
the  country  to  one  of  the  Presidencies. 

Hydrabad,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus, 
120  miles  from  the  sea,  and  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  Tatta,  the 
ancient  capital,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  60  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  has  18,000  inhabitants.  It  was  once  a  large  and  prosperous 
city,  and  is  still  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  gold 
articles.  Kurachi  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Sinde.  SMkarpore  is  a  very 
large  town,  15  miles  west  from  the  Indus,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Hindoo 
bankers  and  merchants,  who  have  commercial  connections  all  over  the 
East. 

19.— DAoroPooTRAs,  which  extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Gharra  for  more  than  300  miles,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  the  only  cultivable  part  of  the  country  is  that  within  reach  of  irrigation. 
The  Nabob  is  nominally  independent,  but  under  the  protection  of  the  British. 

Bahavmlpore,  the  capital,  is  a  large  commercial  town,  and  enjoys  great 
reputation  for  i(s  silk  manufactures.  Population,  24,000.  A/medpore, 
Darawal,  Ooch,  Sfc.  are  also  celebrated  places. 

20.— The  Protected  Seikh  and  other  states,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej,  are  about  150  in  number.  Thoy  are  being  gradually  swallowed  up 
by  the  British,  and  in  a  few  more  years  their  names  will  be  known  only  as 
representative  of  things  that  vvere. 

31.— The  KiNODOM  of  I..akobe.    {See  p.  511.) 
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THE    INDEPENDENT    STATES. 
The  independent  states  of  Hindoostan  are  Maharajah  Scindia  in  Central 
India ;  the  Punjaub  or  Kingdom  of  Lahore ,  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul  and 
Bhotan. 


-The  Maharajah  Scindia,  one  of  the  principal  feudatories  of  the  late 
Mahratta  empire,  possesses  a  large  territocy,  which  extends  through  the 
middle  of  Hindoostan,  from  near  Baroda,  to  Ihe  neighborhood  of  Agra,  a 
distance  of  450  miles.  The  present  limits  of  the  territory  were  iixed  'in 
1817.  The  revenue  is  estimated  at  140  iacs  of  rupees,  ($6,700,000.)  The 
army  consists  of  14,000  infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  and  250  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  rajah  is  bound  to  aid  the  British  when  required  with  a  contingent  of 

Gwalior,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town  of  50,000  inhabitants,  80  miles  soutli 
of  Agra,  and  has  a  celebrated  fortress,  Oujein,  which  holds  a  high  rank 
among  the  holy  cities  of  India,  is  situated  in  Malwah.  It  is  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  and  is  taken  by  Hindoo  geographers  and  astronomers  as 
their  first  meridian.  Mehidpore,  Burhmpore,  Hindia,  Champanere,  &c., 
are  also  celebrated  places, 

2. — The  Kingdom  of  Lahore,  established  during  the  present  century  by 
an  enterprising  Seikh  chieflain,  Rungeet  Singh,  who  died  in  1839,  is  situa- 
ted in  the  north-west  part  of  India,  including  all  the  country  between  the 
Indus  and  Sutlej,  and  from  the  crests  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  borders  of 
Sinde.  The  dominant  people  are  the  Seikhs,  who  form,  however,  no  more 
than  about  one-seventh  part  of  the  total  population.  Their  original  country 
is  the  peninsula  between  the  Ravee  and  the  Sutlej.  The  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom  consists  of  Brahminical  Hindoos,  Affghans,  Jauts,  and 
various  other  Moslem  tribes.  The  army  amounts  to  some  100,000  men  of 
all  arras,  disciplined  af\er  the  European  manner,  and  not  unfrequently 
oiHcered  by  Frenchmen  and  other  foreigners.  It  has  proved  very  trouble- 
some to  the  British,  and  that  government  seems  to  have  determined  upon 
its  destruction. 

Lahore,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravee,  and  is  abont  3 
miles  in  circuit,  being  surrounded  hy  a  brick  wall  and  ditch  with  13  gates 
and  as  many  semi-circular  outworks.  Population,  80,000.  It  contains 
several  splendid  mosques  and  the  tombs  of  several  of  the  Mogul  emperors. 
Umritser  is  a  large  town,  eight  miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a 
mud  wall  faced  with  brick.  During  the  Seikh  confederacy  it  was  the 
federal  capital,  as  it  still  is  the  principal  seat  of  their  religion.  Moultan  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  India,  and  is  now  highly  celebrated  for  its 
silk  manufactures.  It  was  reduced  by  the  British  early  in  1849,  Cashmere, 
a  large  city  of  40,000  inhabitants,  is  now  decayed,  has  narrow  dirty  streets, 
and  is  situated  nearly  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  about  5,800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Cashmereans  have  suffered  much  from  their  Seikh 
rulers  ;  and  the  population  of  the  vaDey,  which  was  once  800,000,  is  now 
scarcely  one-eighth  that  number. 

a— The  Kingdom  of  Nbpaol  is  situated  almost  entirely  within  the  hili 
country  between  the  Sub-Himalayas  and  the  crest  of  the  main  chain  es- 
tending  from  the  river  Kali  to  the  borders  of  Sikim,  a  distance  of  470  m'iies, 
with  a  breadth  of  about  100.  It  consists  of  a  Dumber  of  parallel  belts  of 
hills  and  valleys  clothed  in  magnificent  forests  and  a  luxuriant  agricultural 
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swathe.  The  country  was  formerly  possessed  by  numerc  i  indepi^ndtnt 
rajahs,  but  these  have  all  been  reduced  by  one  more  entcrpria  ng  thdn  his 
brothers.  The  king  has  a  regular  army.  The  people  aie  chiefly  ct  the 
Tartar  or  Mongolian  family,  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  but  they  are  in 
some  cases  considerably  mixed  with  Hindoo  blood,  and  profess  the  Brahmi 
nical  faith,  though  some  still  are  Buddhists. 

Catmandoo,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town  in  an  elevated  \allej  whiehyilso 
contains  several  others  of  considerable  importance  and  population  Laltta- 
Patan  has  24,000  inhabitants. 

4.— Bhotan,  situated  to  the  east  of  Nepaul  and  Sikiai  i=i  about  200  miles 
in  length  and  90  in  breadth.  It  is  a  mountainous  country  cold  and  rugged 
The  productions  of  the  country  are  those  of  northern  India  generally 
The  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  Dhurm-rajah,  a  spiritual  prince  who 
never  dies ;  but  the  government  of  the  country  is  exercised  by  the  Deb- 
rajah,  who  holds  office  for  three  years,  and  is  checked  or  as=iisted  by  a 
council.  The  people  seem  to  belong  to  the  Mongo!  stock  They  ire  lery 
quiet,  inoffensive  and  industrious,  but  the  population  is  small  and  the  ullages 
few  and  scattered.  The  palaces  and  castles  are  the  on!y  places  well  in- 
habited, being  occupied  by  idle  priests  and  their  followers,  who  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  cultivators.  The  people  are  licentious  and  filthy.  The 
Bhoteas  are  classed  into  laborers,  priests,  and  grandees.  Perhaps  the  most 
numerous,  and  certainly  the  most  pernicious  cl'ass,  is  that  of  the  gylongs  or 
priests.  Their  chief  duty  is  to  be  idle,  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  country, 
to  tell  their  beads  and  mutter  prayers.  Their  religion  consists  in  external 
forms;  they  are  very  superstitious,  believing  in  hosts  of  spirits,  whose 
supposed  abodes  they  dare  not  pass  without  numerous  incantations.  The 
Bhoteas  have  no  genius  for  war.  Many  of  their  laws  and  customs  have 
been  copied  from  the  Chinese,  and  they  are  equally  scrupulous  with  their 
celestial  neighbors  in  guarding  against  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  their 
country.  The  people  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  ;  many  of  them 
cultivate  one  farm  in  the  mountains  in  summer,  and  another  in  the  lowlands 
in  winter.  Their  commerce  is  trifling,  and  their  political  relations  very 
limited.  They  are  tributary  indirectly  to  Lassa,  and  now  directly  to  China. 
The  summer  capita!  is  Tassisudon,  which  in  winter,  on  account  of  the  cold, 
is  deserted  for  Dosen  or  Punukha. 


OTHER,  POSSESSIONS  OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 
1. —  The  French  Possessions. 

Tkk  possessions  of  the  French  in  India  consist  of  several  detached  por- 
tions, but  form  the  single  government  of  Pondichery.  They  are  arranged 
into  five  districts,  viz  : 

PoNDicHERT  and  Karikai.,  in  the  Carnatic:  Yanaos,  in  the  Northern 
Circars;  Chandernagokb,  in  Bengal,  and  Make,  in  Malabar. 

Pondichery,  the  capital,  85  miles  south  by  west  of  Madras,  is  a  fine  city 
laid  out  in  the  European  style,  with  wide  and  regular  streets,  and  has  about 
40,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  college  and  several  schools,  a  mont  de  picte 
and  a  botanic  garden.  In  the  vicinity  indigo,  sugar-cane  and  the  mulberry 
are  cultivated.    It  has  no  harbor,  but  a  tolerable  road-stead. 

Mahe  is  a  well-built  town  in  the  small  district  of  the  same  name,  and 
very  salubrious. 
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%—Thc  Danish  Possessions. 

The  Danish  Territory  consists  of  the  two  small  establishments  of  Tran- 
QUEBAR,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  Serahporb,  in  Bengal. 

Tranquehar,  on  the  coast  of  the  delta  of  the  Cauvery,  is  a  large  town  o 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  Danes  pay 
for  Tranqtiebar  and  its  territory  au  annua!  rent  of  2,000  sicca  rupees 
($1,000,)  to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore. 

Serampore  is  a  pretty  towD,  of  13,000  inhabitants,  on  the  right  bank  ot 
the  Hoogly,  opposite  Barraclcpore.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Danish  India,  and  also  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  who  have 
established  a  printing-press,  and  issued  from  it  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
most  of  the  languages  of  India,  It  is,  however,  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
sanctuary  of  Calcutta,  the  place  to  which  all  the  malefactors  and  bankrupts 
retire  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  the  law. 

3. —  The  Portuguese  Possessions. 

Portuguese  India  is  now  reduced  to  the  territory  of  Goa,  on  the  west  coast, 
between  Concan  and  Canara;  Damaun,  in  Gujrat,  and  the  Isla\d  of  Diu, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Kattiwar. 

Goa  consists  of  two  provinces,  Sahette  and  Bardes,  with  several  islands, 
measuring  altogether  along  the  coast  about  60  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  15  to  30.  Goa,  once  the  splendid  capital  of  the  wide  dominions  of 
Portugal  in  Asia,  is  now  deserted,  fallen  to  ruins,  and  overgrown  with  jungle. 
The  cathedral,  however,  and  several  other  churches,  are  still  in  good  preser- 
vation ;  but  the  whole  population,  including  monks,  nuns,  priests  and  other 
church  servants,  amounts  only  to  a  few  hundreds,  instead  of  200,000,  which 
]he  city  once  contained.  The  seat  of  government  is  now  at  Pcmgi,  called 
also  Villa  Nova  de  Goa,  six  miles  nearer  the  sea.  The  archbishop  of  Goa 
takes  the  title  of  Primate  of  India,  and  resides  at  San  Pedro,  three  miles  from 
Pangi.  The  river  of  Goa  forms  a  harbor  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
Bombay.  Mergaon,  in  Salsette,  and  Marpuca,  in  Batdes,  are  considerable 
towns,  with  each  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

Damaun  13  a  seaport  in  Gujrat,  on  a  small  river  82  miles  north  of  Bombay. 
Damaun  contains  several  churches  and  convents  and  a  Parsee  temple,  in 
which  the  sacred  fire,  brought  from  Persia  1,200  years  ago,  has  been  pre- 
served.    The  town  is  noted  for  its  docks  and  ahip-building. 

Din  is  a  small  town  and  fort  now  fallen  to  decay,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name.  The  ports  of  these  possessions  were  declared  free 
in  1841,  since  which  time  goods  have  been  deposited  on  the  payment  of  a 
duty  of  one  per  cent,    and  no  export  duties  are  levied  on  such  if  re-shipped. 


THE   ISLAND   OF  CETLON. 

(Singhala,  Lanka,  Serendib  or  Taprohane.) 
Crylon,  the  most  magnificent  island  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  situated 


at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  being  separated  from  the 
continent  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  and  on  the  south  and  east  its  beautiful 
shores  are  laved  by  the  Indian  Ocean.     Its  area  is  24,664  square  miles. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  formed  of  ranges  of  high  mountains,  in 
general  not  approaching  nearer  to  the  sea  than  40  miles,  with  a  belt  of  rich 
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alluvial  earth  nearly  surrounding  the  island,  and  well  watered  by  numerous 
rivers  and  streams.  A  picturesque  table-land  occupies  the  southern  centre, 
and  ihence  towards  tbe  coast  is  a  coutiniious  range  of  low  hills  and  elevated 
flat  land,  extending  nearly  to  the  sea-shore.  To  the  west  the  country  ia 
flat,  and  on  the  northern  shore  broken  into  verdant  rocky  islets,  and  a 
peninsula  named  Jafnapatatn.  The  lofty  central  division  of  the  island  varies 
in  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet,  but  the 
range  of  the  table-land  may  be  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  ex- 
tending in  length  67  miles  by  50  miles  wide.  From  this  elevated  region 
arise  some  conical  mountains  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  higher.  The  moun- 
tains run  in  general  in  continuous  chains,  with  the  most  lovely  valleys  the 
eun  ever  shone  on  between  them.  The  hills  are  clothed  to  the  very  summits 
with  gigantic  forests,  from  which  issue  magnificent  cascades  and  foaming 
cataracts,  that  form  in  the  valleys  placid  waters  and  babbling  brooks,  fringed 
with  turfy  banks  and  all  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  tropics. 

The  geological  formations  of  Ceylon  are  generally  of  the  primitive  rocks, 
and  the  only  minerals  hitherto  found  are  iron  and  manganese ;  but  the  island 
has  long  been  famed  for  its  precious  stones,  and  the  pearl  fishery  of  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  produces  great  abundance  of  that  valued  gem.  The  vege- 
table productions  are  not  leas  valuable.  The  cinnamon  tree  grows  wild  as 
well  as  in  a  cultivated  state,  and  the  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit  and  jack-fruit 
trees  supply  the  natives  with  an  inexhaustible  food.  Cotton,  sugar-cane, 
tobacco  and  coflee  grow  luxuriantly  and  without  care.  The  pepper  vine 
grows  wild  over  all  the  island,  and  enchanting  groves  of  a  thousand  spicea 
surround  the  villages  in  every  part.  Every  species  of  European  vegetable 
flourishes  here  as  if  in  its  native  soil.  Nor  is  the  animal  kingdom  less 
rich  ;  earth,  air  and  water  are  instinct  with  life.  Elephants,  tigers,  buffaloes, 
deer  and  elks  roam  at  large.  There  is,  in  short,  the  greatest  abundance  of 
fishes,  animals  and  fowls;  and  taken  altogether,  Ceylon  is  one  of  the  most 
luxuriantly  productive  and  most  highly  favored  regions  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

The  population  is  made  up  of  Singakse,  who  occupy  Kandi  and  the  south 
and  south-west  coasts ;  Malabars  or  Hindoos,  who  ou  upy    I  i        d 

east  coasts ;  Moors  or  Arabs,  who  are  dispersed  all  o  1  Id  d 
Veddas,  the  aborigines  of  the  island,  who  are  said  to  b    f      d  g 

state  in  the  great  forests.     There  are  also  Malays,  Mo  P  fi  d 

Javanese,  a  few  Chinese  and  Parsee  traders,  and  many  d  d  f   h 

Portuguese,  Dutch  and  English  mixed  with  native  bk  d      Th  I 

are  the  most  numerous.  In  religion  they  are  Buddhi  ts  Th  n  of 
1835  gave  a  total  of  1,250,000. 

Ceylon  is  now  entirely  in  possession  of  the  British.     Th     g  n 

under  the  charge  of  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  cro  nd  d  b 

two  councils,  the  one  legislative  and  the  other  execiitiv  d  f  h  d  n 
istration  of  justice  courts  co-ordinate  with  those  of  the  m    h  y  h    e 

been  established.      The  island  is  divided  into  five  p  d    h 

Eastern,  Western,  Northern,  Southern,  and  Central,  ad        It! 
divided  into  districts.      In   each  province  there   is   an  "  agent,"  besides 
assistants,  who  are  stationed  in  the  various  districts.      These  functionaries 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  also  act  as  magistrates. 

Few  places  in  the  world  have  received  so  large  a  share  of  missionary  aid 
as  this  island,  and  the  results  have  not  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Chris- 
tian, The  American  missions  have  been  eminently  successful ;  and  the 
moral  character  of  the  people  has  already  been  raised  very  perceptibly  by 
11  of  education,  combined  with  religious  training. 
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The  mythological  history  of  Ceylon  extends  backward  to  the  conquest  of 
Lanka,  which  was  effected  by  the  Hindoo  demi-god  Rama,  about  23  centu- 
ries before  Christ ;  but  the  autheatio  history  commences  only  with  the  year 
543  B.  C,  when  Vijeya,  a  Hindoo  of  the  Solar  race,  conquered  the  island, 
and  established  a  dynasty  which  continued  to  exist  uninterruptedly  till  A.  D, 
1815,  when  the  last  of  165  Singalese  kings  was  dethroned  by  the  British 
government.  The  family,  however,  of  Vijeya's  descendants  had  become 
extinct  in  1739;  the  subsequent  kings  were  only  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  Solar  race ;  and  from  an  early  period  of  the  16th  century  their 
dominion  was  restricted  to  the  interior  of  the  island  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  who  were  finally  succeeded  by  the  British  in  1796.  It  has  been 
usually  asserted  by  European  travellers  and  residents  in  Ceylon,  that  there 
were  no  authentic  historical  records;  but  since  the  British  government 
acquired  complete  possession  and  ascendency  in  the  island,  a  multitude 
of  records  have  come  to  light,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  compile  a  per- 
fectly authentic  histoty  of  the  kings  of  the  Solar  dynasty,  or  from  the  year 
543  B.  C.  to  the  present  day.  The  early  history  is  only  traditional  or 
mythic,  and  during  the  long  period  that  elapsed  between  Rama's  conquest 
and  the  arrival  of  Vijeya  is  very  obscure,  or  almost  a  blank. — ( Tumour's 
Epitome  of  Singalese  Histon/.) 

Colombo,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  on  the  sooth-west  coast,  and 
is  defended  by  a  strong  fort  mounting  300  heavy  cannon.  The  town  is 
handsome,  and  divided  into  four  parts  by  two  broad  streets.  The  chief 
traffic  consists  in  cinnamon,  pepper,  &c.  Kandi,  in  the  interior,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  native  kings,  is  an  inferior  town,  but  is  occasionally  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  and  is  considered  as  the  interior  capital.  Trin- 
comalee,  Dondra,  Sfc,  are  considerable  villages.  There  are  also  a  large 
number  of  villages  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  missionary  reports, 
but  these  from  a  want  of  space  we  are  obliged  to  omit. 


THE   MALDIVE    AND    LACADIVE    ISLANDS. 

These  islands  lie  on  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  Peninsula  oi'  Hin" 
doostan.  The  Maldives  are  a  chain  of  numberless  coral  isles  and  reefs, 
extending  nearly  540  miles  from  north  to  south,  about  200  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Cape  Comoriu,  between  7°  N.  and  40'  S.  latitude,  and  between 
72°  48'  and  73°  48'  east  longitude.  They  are  divided  into  17  groups,  each  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  coral,  and  have  navigable  channels  between 
them.  The  islands  are  hut  those  portions  of  the  coral  banks,  which  have 
become  covered  with  soil  and  vegetation.  All  the  larger  islands  are  thickly 
clothed  with  wood,  but  the  greater  number  are  mere  rocks,  rocky  shoals, 
and  sand-banks,  flooded  at  high  water.  The  islands  are  fertile,  and  afford 
many  of  the  nece'ssaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Throughout  the  islands  there 
are  no  connected  towns,  the  houses  being  built  separately,  each  with  its 
own  garden  and  grounds.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  among  them,  each 
island  having  something  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Maldives  also  trade  with 
India.  The  people  arc  Mahomedans,  and  are  described  aa  a  mild,  inoffen- 
sive race,  and  very  hospitable.  They  are  all  under  the  dominion  of  one 
chief,  who,  by  the  aid  of  viceroys,  rules  over  all  the  groups  of  the  islands. 
Twice  a  year  an  embassy  arrives  at  Point  de  Galle,  in  Ceylon,  to  render 
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homage  to  the  Brilisli  government.  The  Lacadives  are  a  cluster  of  17 
islands,  due  west  of  Malabar,  between  10°  and  12°  N.  latitude,  and  72'^ 
and  74°  E.  longitude.  Only  eight  are  inhabited,  and  the  total  population 
is  only  6,000.  They  are  of  like  formation  with  the  Maldives,  but  produce 
little  of  commercial  value.  South  of  the  Maldives  is  situated  the  Cuagos 
Groupe,  consisting  generally  of  coral  rocks  and  shoals,  and  quite  uninhabi- 
table, and  worthless  for  any  purpose  whatever.  They  are  merely  worth 
noticing  ^s  dangers  to  be  avoided  by  the  mariner. 


FURTHER  INDIA. 

(INDIA  BEYOND  THE  GANGES.— CHIN-INDI A,) 

This  extensive  region  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Hindoostan,  and  south-west 
of  China,  is  possessed  by  several  distinct  nations,  and  divided  politically  into 
various  independent  states  and  foreign  settlements.  It  forms  one  geogra- 
phical region,  and  as  such  we  shall  first  describe  its  general  physical  fea- 
tures, and  then  proceed  to  the  particular  description  of  the  countries  which 
it  comprehends. 

This  region  forms  a  iarge  peninsula,  projecting  from  the  borders  of  In- 
dia and  China  southwards  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  terminates  in  the 
long  narrow  promontory  of  Malacca.  The  surface  is  occupied  with  several 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  estend  from  north  to  south,  forming  between 
them  wide  valleys  and  maritime  lowlands,  which  are  drained  and  watered 
by  large  rivers,  the  remote  sources  of  wbich  are  found  in  the  mountain  re- 

fions  between  India  and  China.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Irawaddy, 
aluen  or  Thaluen,  Meinam,  and  May-kuang  or  river  of  Cambodia,  all 
flowing  in  a  general  direction,  from  north  to  south,  and  emptying  into  the 
gulfs  and  bays  of  the  southern  coast.  The  shores  are  very  irregular,  and 
being  lined  with  innumerable  small  islands,  some  of  them  very  small,  the 
adjacent  seas  are  difficult  to  navigate.  The  only  islands  which  deserve 
particular  notice  are  Tantalera,  Junk-ceylon,  and  Penang.  Tantalem  lies 
at  the  south-west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  is  about  70  miles  in  length,  and 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel,  which,  at  the  northern 
end,  is  bare  at  low  water.  No  part  of  't  's  cultivated  or  inhabited  except 
Jhat  whicli  contains  a  port  o  i  of  tl  e  to  vii  of  Sungeora.  Junk-cbylon 
lies  off  the  western  coast  ot  tie  pe  n&ula  and  is  the  most  densely  popula- 
ted portion  of  this  part  of  the  S  an  ese  territory.  The  island  is  of  granite 
formation,  and  possesses  ery  r  cl  !e  d  mines.  It  is  nearly  40  miles  long 
by  12  or  15  broad,  and  is  separate  1  f  n  the  continent  by  a  very  narrow 
and  shallow  channel.  Penin<,  bel  g  ng  to  the  Britiaji,  lies  south  of 
Junk-ceylon. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Malay  vho  inhabit  the  southern  promontory 
which  hears  their  name,  a  d  tl  e  egr  tr  bea  who  inhabit  the  interior  of 
the  same  narrow  tract,  tl  e  wh  le  f  I  s  extensive  region  is  peopled  by 
many  nations  of  the  same  ( hys  c  I  type  forming  a  sort  of  intermediate 
variety  between  the  Mong  1  and  Malay  races,  hut  more  nearly  resembling 
the  former.     They  are  in  gene  al  si  o  ter  than  either  the  Chinese  or  Hjn- 
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d  li  e,  and  well-proportioned,  but  not  io  graceful  as 

!i      n    gl  b        f  1  their  complexion  is  a  light  brown  ;  but  in  this 

1  d  y     The  face  is  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones ;  the  hair 

ab  d  bl  k  ]  k  nl  coarse,  but  the  beard  is  scanty  ;  and  their  lan- 
g«  h  b        h  mplicity,  poverty  and  deficiency  with  the  mono- 

ajll  b  langu  g  f  Ch  n  and  Thibet.  Three  distinct  languages  prevail 
an  ngs  h  n  h  B  ni  e,  which  is  spoken  in  Ava  and  Arracan ;  the 
Sue  S  m  nd  L  ;  and  the  Anamese,  in  Tonquin  and  Cochin- 
Ch  n       P    u  1  said  to  have  an  original  dialect,  called  the  Mon, 

of  which  too  little  is  known  to  determine  its  relation  to  the  others.     The 
d  1    guage  of  Birmah  is  the  Pali — the  Birmese  have  also  borrowed 
1     S         it  alphabet ;  their  legal  code  is  one  of  th6  commentaries  upon 
h  es  of  Menu  ;  and  in  these  and  some  other  respects  they  discover 

Ti  ffi  ity  to  the  Hindoos ;  while  the  Siamese,  Anamese,  and  Peguans, 
b  e  strongly-marked  resemblance  to  the  Chinese. 

Tl  g  ernments  of  all  the  native  states  are  pare  despotisms.  Even  the 
n  m  f  heir  emperors  must  not  be  pronounced  during  their  lives,  under 
p  n  fd  ath;  and  these  dread  names  are  only  confided  to  a  small  number  of 
f  ourtiers.     In  Birmah,  Siani,  and  Anam,  every  man  above  twenty 

y  f  age,  except  priests  and  public  functionaries,  is  obliged  to  devote 

n     1        ban  every  third  year  of  his  life  to  the  public  service,  either  as  a 

Id  as  laborer.     Emigration  is  considered  as  a  treasonable  offence, 

a  d  q  lent  to  a  theft  of  the  prince's  property.  There  exists,  however, 
h  gh  the  country,  in  spite  of  these  despotic  acts,  a  great  degree  of 
o  d  nd  regularity.  Civil  and  criminal  justice  is  administered  with  re- 
m  k  bl  decency,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  property  is  more  secure 
h  !  er  Asiatic  states.     The  administrative  forms  among  the  Birmese 

and  8  n  se  are  of  interminable  slowness ;  but  in  Cochin-China  the  ac- 
y  f  he  government  is  equally  vigorous  and  rapid  The  emperors  of 
An  d  Siam  acknowledge  themselves  vassals  of  China,  and  as  such 
p  b       to  the  emperor  ;  but  this  is  merely  formal,  for  China  has  never 

n  f  d  n  the  affairs  of  either  government.  The  savage  tribes  live  under 
h  p    tive  chiefs,  who  are  more  or  less  oppressive  ;  but  some  of  them 

J  y  siderable  degree  of  liberty. 

Tl  p  pie  have  made  but  little  progress  in  the  useful  or  fine  arts.  They 
e  I  n  rtheless,  in  gilding ;  in  a  kind  of  varnished  work,  ornamented 
w  h  h  nosaic ;  in  mother-oflpearl ;  idols,  from  the  smallest  size  to  the 
most  colossal ;  in  certain  kinds  of  gold  and  silver  work  ;  in  common  pot- 
tery, and  in  the  building  of  ships  and  boats.  The  Cochin-Chinese  are 
adepts  in  naval  architecture  and  navigation ;  and  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  military  art,  in  which  they  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
French.  In  all  other  respects  they  are  inferior;  they  cannot  make  cotton 
cloths,  like  the  Hindoos;  porcelain,  like  the  Japanese;  or  silk,  like  the 
Chinese.  They,  however,  make  coarse  cotton  cloths  for  their  own  use  ;  also 
light  silk  stuffs,  which  formerly,  in  the  infancy  of  European  manufactures, 
were  eagerly  sought  for  in  the  markets.  The  large  towns  are  the  principal 
seats  of  industry.  In  Birmah  agriculture  is  chiefly  conducted  by  the 
Karyan,  the  Khyan,  and  other  tribes,  who  do  not  congregate  in  towns  and 
Bome  of  whom  have  not  even  ceased  to  be  nomadic. 

The  commerce  of  this  region  has  of  late  years  been  rapidly  developing 
itself,  and  its  connection  with  foreign  states  has  become  much  closer  than 
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formerly.     The 


Siam  has  long  been  monopolized  by  the 
merchants,  navigators  and  seamen,  of  the  empire ; 
140  or  150  junks,  of  35,000  or  40,000  loos  burden,  sail  yearly  to  China; 
and  40  or  50  to  Sincapore,  which  is  aJso  frequented  by  junks  from  Cochin- 
China.  Besides  the  commerce  carried  on  in  Birmah  by  European  ships, 
the  Birman  boats  trade  to  a  considerable  extent  along  the  coast  of  Arracan 
and  Calcutta.  Commerce  of  some  importance  is  also  carried  on  by  land 
between  the  British  and  Birman  territories,  between  Birmah  and  China, 
and  between  China  and  Tonquin.  But  with  Siam  the  Birmese  have  no 
commercial  relations ;  an  implacable  hatred  and  continual  warfare  exists 
between  the  two  states.  Their  respective  frontiers  have  the  appearance  of 
a  desert,  and  slavery  awaits  the  unfortunate  adventurer  who  passes  his  own 
limits,  and  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  snares  which  these  people 
respectively  lay  for  each  other.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton, 
silk,  tea,  hard  woods,  gums,  drugs,  sugar,  oil,  ivory,  pepper,  bir^i-nesfs, 
precious  stones,  iron,  and  varnished  works.  The  imports  consist  of  Euro- 
pean and  Chinese  manufactures  generally,  and  the  agricultural  products  of 
China  and  other  native  stales.  The  inland  trading- pi  aces  are  Ava,  Prome, 
and  Bhamo,  in  Birmah ;  and  Ketaho,  in  Anam.  The  maritime  ports  are 
Sincapore,  Georgetown,  Ragoon,  Bankok,  Chantibou,  Saigon,  Huehan  or 
Faifo,  and  Touron  or  Hansan. 

Further  India  may  be  divided  into  ms.  political  regions,  the  names,  ex- 
tent and  population  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table : 

states.  Area  in  Sq.  Mila. 

BiRMiH  on  THE  Birmese  Empire 200,000... 

KlSGCOM  OF  8iiM 320.000... 

EmpirrofAnam laO.OOO... 

CouHTK?  ofthbLaos 280,000.-. 

British  TETlHiTomEa 35,160... 

MiLlCCA,  Oa  THE   MsLiT  STATES    ....79,000... 

927,160..,, 


..8,000,000 Ava 150,000 

..a,790,000 Bankok 100,000 


BIRMAH,   OR    THE    BIRMESE    EMPIRE. 

This  country  lies  between  15°  45'  and  27°  20'  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 93°  and  99°  east  longitude,  being  about  800  miles  in  length,  and 
300  in  breadth,  and  containing  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles.  The 
southern  portions  of  the  country  are  low  and  champagne,  the  middle  region 
elevated  and  hilly,  and  further  north  it  is  decidedly  mountainous.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Saluen,  Setang,  Irawaddy,  and  Kyen-duen,  all  of  which 
have  a  southerly  course,  marking  the  character  of  the  country  as  a  plain, 
inclined  from  north  to  south.  Birmah  has  a  sea-coast  of  about  240  miles, 
extending  from  Cape  Negrais  to  the  mouth  of  the  Saluen.  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  lakes,  but  the  most  extensive  are  situated  at  the  north. 

Geologically,  Birmah  may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  viz.  the  low  al- 
luvial tract  of  the  south,  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  between 
18°  and  22°,  and  the  primary  mountain  district  of  Ava  on  the  north.  The 
first  is  remarkably  destitute  of  minerals;  but  the  two  last  contain  limestone, 
marble  aems.  iron,  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  amber,  coal, 
petroleum,  nitre,  natron,  and  salt.     The  petroleum  is  used  everywhere  by 
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thcBlrmese,  in  piace  of  oih  for  their  lamps.     11     f  f        1  h 

of  valuable  woods  and  gums.     Birmaii   agricul  b 

millet,  wheat,  pulse,  palms,  sugar-canes,  tobacc  nd   ad  R 

is  the  great  object  of  induHtry  throughout  the  1     gd  m      Th       seful     n 
mals  domesticated  are  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  th     h  d    1       I  ph 

Wild  animals  and  game  are  numerous.     The  m  mkblqdpd 

are  the  elephant,  rhinocecos,  hog,  deer,  ox,  huffal     b  g      I    p- 

ard,  wild  and  civet  cats,  &c. 

Bitmah  is  inhabited  by  many  distinct  nations  and  tribes,  of  whom  so 
many  as  eighteen  have  been  enumerated.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
are  the  Birraese  Proper,  the  Peguans,  the  Shans,  the  Kathey,  the  Zabaing, 
the  Kareans,  the  Kyans,  the  Ys,  and  the  Lawa,  which  are  respectively  nu- 
merous and  civilized,  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 
Though  differing  in  language,  customs,  and  rel  g  on  thej  1  a  e  the  same 
physical  type,  which  is  common  to  all  the  tribe*"  h  ch  possess  the  country 
between  Hindoostan  and  China.  The  practice  of  tattoo  ng  obtains  among 
the  Birmese  and  Talains.  With  respect  to  dresa  t!  e  B  rmese  are  well  and 
not  unbecomingly  clad,  but  much  of  the  body  la  left  aked  The  priests 
wear  no  hair  on  their  heads,  and  are  clad  in  a  jell  garb  wl  ich  for  the 
laity  to  assume  would  be  considered  as  nothing  less  iha  i  acr  lege  ;  so  pe- 
culiarly sacred  indeed  is  this  color,  that  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  a  Bir- 
mese pay  bis  devotions  to  an  old  garment  of  a  prie  t  hu  ig  out  to  dry,  after 
undergoing  a  wshing.  A  superficial  educat  on  i  general  and  there  is 
probably  not  m*e  than  one  man  in  ten  who  is  unable  to  read,  an  accom- 
plishment indeed  which  is  required  by  their  religion.  Science,  however, 
is  in  its  lowest  state  of  development,  and  alehymy  usurps  the  place  of  prac- 
tical knowledge.  Among  the  Birmese  there  may  be  said  to  exist  seven 
classes  of  society,  distinguished  by  their  privileges  and  employments,  viz. : 
the  royal  family,  the  public  officers,  the  priesthood,  the  merchants  or  "  rich 
men,"  the  cultivators  and  laborers,  slaves  and  outcasts.  The  only  heredi- 
tary class  are  the  Thaubwas,  the  tributary  princes  of  the  subjugated  coun- 
tries. The  rest  of  the  chief  officers  are  appointed  and  dismissed  at  plea- 
sure. Any  subject,  not  a  slave  or  outcast,  may  aspire  to  the  first  offices. 
The  priests,  called  Phungyi  or  Ra-han,  are  bound  to  a  rigid  celibacy,  and 
are  interdicted  from  intermeddling  in  politics  a  d  state  ffd'rs  As  a  body 
they  are  virtuous,  and  extremely  simple  in  their  mode  of  I  fe  The  priests 
form  an  important  and  numerous  order,  and  along  v  tl  the  ay  be  classed 
the  Thi-la-shau  or  nuns,  who  are  generally  old  wo  tn  The  temples  and 
monasteries  are  splendid  structures,  being  covered  p  of  isely  vith  carvings 
and  paintings,  varnished  and  gilded,  but  the  mater  als  co  s  st  principally  of 
brick  and  mortar. 

The  Birmese  Empire  consists  of  two  great  divisions— Pegu,  which  com- 
prises all  the  sea-coast  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ;  and  Ava,  or  Birmah 
Proper,  which  comprehends  the  upper  country,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  domi- 
nant people.  For  administrative  purposes  the  empire  is  divided  into  pro- 
vinces or  viceroy alties,  of  very  variable  extent.  The  most  frequent  civil 
division  appears  to  be  that  into  "  myos"  or  townships,  which  are  reckoned 
to  amount  to  4,600.  The  number  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  together, 
does  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty. 

Ava,  (Angwa,  Awa,  Ratnapoora,)  the  capital,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Irawaddy,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  15^  feet  high,  10  feet 
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thick,  and  5|  miles  in  circuit.  The  houses  are  generally  mere  huts, 
thatched  with  grass.  Some  of  the  dwellings  of  tho  chiefs  are  of  wood, 
and  tiled,  and  there  are  probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  brick  or 
stone.  The  town  has  many  temples,  the  tall,  vfhite  and  gilded  towers  of 
which  give,  in  a  distant  view,  a  splendid  and  imposing  appearance.  The 
capital  is  not  confined  to  Ava  alone,  but  includes  Seraing,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  and  Araarapura,  with  large  districts  attached  to  each, 
making  together  288  square  miles.  The  whole  was  levelled  by  a  tremen- 
dous earthquake  on  the  28th  March,  1839  ;  but  comparatively  few  people 
perished,  tlieir  safety  being  owing  to  their  living  chiefly  in  huts  and  wooden 
houses.     Population  of  the  whole  capital,  354,200, 

Racoon  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Irawaddy, 
25  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  chief  port  of  Birmah.  About  two  miles 
from  the  river  is  the  great  temple  of  Shwe-Dagong,  of  the  shape  of  a  speak- 
ing trumpet  standing  on  its  base,  which  is  built  of  brick,  and  richly  gilt  all 
over.  Its  height  is  about  278  feet,  and  it  is  really  a  noble  object.  This 
temple  is  the  most  famous  religious  edifice  in  the  empire,  a  celebrity  which 
it  owes  to  the  legend  which  supposes  it  to  contain  eight  true  hairs  of  Gautama, 
brought  as  a  trophy  from  Western  India  many  centuries  ago  by  two  mer- 
chants. It  is  in  fact  what  is  not  common  in  this  country,  a  place  of  piigri- 
mage,  and  is  frequented  by  many  strangers.  Population  about  I2,0(i0. 
About  15  miles  east  is  Sfriam,  formerly  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Pegu,  and  the 
seat  of  a  great  trade  before  its  harbor  was  shut  up  by  its  Birmese  conquerors. 

Pegu,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country  when  a  sepa«»te  kingdom,  is 
nearly  60  miles  further  north,  but  is  now  almost  entirely  deserted.  It 
contains  the  famous  temple  of  Shoemadoo,  or  the  Golden  Supreme,  a  slruc- 
ture  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Shwe-dagong,  and  331  feet  high.  Prome, 
(Pri,)  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawaddy,  about  155  miles  N.  N.  W. 
ofRagoon,  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having  been  founded  according  to  the 
Birmese,  443  years  B.  C.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  and  has  a  population  of 
8,000.  Tango,  or  Tanou,  is  also  said  to  be  a  place  of  great  traffic  and 
population,  Bassein  is  a  port  on  the  left  bank  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Irawaddy,  70  miles  from  the  ocean.  Martaban,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Saluen,  is  an  old  town,  and  the  houses  generally  built  on  posts  erected  in 
the  ground.  It  has  many  monasteries,  and  several  temples.  Bhamo,  on 
the  Irawaddy,  180  miles  N.N.  E.  of  Ava,  contains  about  14,000  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are  Chinese.  The  surrounding  country  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  wealthy  portions  of  the  empire,  and  a  great  trade  is  carried 
on  with  China,  Mo-goung,  a  large  fortified  city,  on  the  Irawaddy,  about 
htitude  25*'  20*  N.,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Shyans,  Chinese,  and  Singphos. 
In  the  vicinity  are  famous  amber  mines,  which  attract  merchants  from  Yun- 
nan, Munipore,  and  other  places. 


THE   KINGDOM   OF    SIAM, 

(thai,  or  the  free  country  !) 

This  kingdom  is  composed  of  Siam  Proper,  a  portion  of  the  country  of 
Laos,  a  part  of  Cambodia,  and  the  Malay  States  of  Quedah,  Patani,  and 
Ligor.     It  is  situated  between  5="  and  29°  N.  latitude,  and  97°  and  !05^ 
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tout  900  miles  in  length,  and  from  50  to  400 

The  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  it  contains  also 
yaliejs,  and  near  Bankok  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  watered  by  the  Meinam. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  iu  abundance  fruits,  dye-woods,  medicinal  gums, 
and  timber ;  but  it  is  badly  cultivated,  and  thinly  inhabited.  The  coast  on 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  is  lined  with  many  small  islands,  and  that  on  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  extending  in  length  260  miles,  includes  the  isianda  of  Junk-Ceylon, 
Panjang,  Langkawi,  and  Boutung.  Siam  Proper  consists  of  the  valley  of 
the  Meinam,  which  at  the  southern  extremity  does  not  exceed  60  miles 
broad,  but  it  extends  inland  about  360  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  high  mountains.  The  climate  and  natural  productions  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  Birmah. 

The  government  is  a  despotism  of  the  most  absolute  kind.  The  name  of 
the  sovereign  is  confined  only  to  a  few  individuals ;  in  public  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  "  sacred  lord  of  heads,"  "  sacred  iord  of  lives,"  "  the  owner  of  all," 
"  lord  of  the  white  elephant,"  "  most  exalted  lord,"  infallible  and  iniiniteiy 
powerful.  Even  the  members  of  his  body  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
adulation ;  everything  belonging  to  or  attached  to  his  person  is  styled 
golden  ;  to  visit  him  is  to  approach  to  his  magnificent  majesty's  golden  feet, 
to  speak  to  his  golden  ear,  &,c.  The  country  is  divided  into  districts,  each 
of  which  is  governed  by  a  minister  appointed  by  the  king,  aided  by  a 
governor  and  other  officers,  and  the  more  distant  provinces  are  placed  under 
viceroys  or  rajahs.  There  appears  to  be  no  written  law.  All  the  people 
except  foreigners,  are  virtually  slaves,  and  are  obliged  to  give  one  year  out 
of  every  three  to  the  public  works. 

The  religion  of  Siam  is  Buddhism,  and  the  ta]apoins  or  priests  are  said 
to  amount  to  10,0000.  The  services  are  read  in  the  Pali  language,  which, 
however,  is  not  understood  by  the  people,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  by  the  priests 
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and  elbows.     The  Queea-dowager,  (when  there  is  one,)  and  the  Talapoiin 
Pope,  are  the  only  two  individuals  in  Siam  who  have  no  superiors. 

Bankok,  the  capital,  ia  situated  on  the  Meinam,  about  20  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  is  irregular  in  plan,  and  everywhere  intersected  by  canals ;  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  filthy;  the  houses  are  only  bamboo  huts,  but  there 
are  several  richly  gilt  temples,  and  the  palaces  of  the  king,  and  his  gardens, 
are  large  buildings  in  the  Chinese  style.  Many  of  the  people  live  in  large 
boats  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  river  and  canals.  Bankok  is  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  commerce.  Ayuthia,  properly  Si-yo-thi-ya,  also  named  Siani 
the  ancient  capital,  stands  on  an  island  of  the  Meinam,  above  Bankok,  and 
IS  said  to  be  nearly  as  populous.  Prabat,  160  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bankok 
contains  an  trnpression  of  Buddha's  foot  in  a  rock,  which  is  the  grand 
^ject  of  pilgrimage  among  the  Siamese.  Palcnam,  Chantibon,  Ligor,  and 
Sungora,  are  considerable  towns.  The  district  of  Chantibon,  and  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Tungyai  are  the  proper  country  of  the  people  called 
Chong, '  and  the  only  part  of  the  kingdom  which  produces  black  pepper. 
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THE    EMPIRE    OP    ANAM. 

;  components  of  this  empire  are  "  Tonquin,"  or  Anam  proper,  Cochin- 

,  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Cambodia,  and  several  islands  in 

the  Chinese  Sea,  along  which  it  extends  upwards  of  1 ,200  miles.  It  lies  be- 
tween 8°  40'  and  23a  20'  N.  latitude,  and  between  105O  and  109^  E 
longitude,  bemg  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Kwans- 
tuDg,  Kwang-si  and  Yun-nan ;  on  the  west  by  Laos  and  Siam ;  and  on  the 
south  and  east  by  the  ocean. 

The  country  is  naturally  divided  into  two  long  narrow  strips  by  a  rancre 
of  mountains  which  extends  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  from  the 
borders  of  China  to  the  mouth  of  the  May-Kuang;  Tonquin  and  Cochin- 
China  being  to  the  east  of  the  range,  and  Cambodia  to  the  west.  Cambodia 
occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  May-Kuang,  with  the  alluvial 
plain  or  delta  at  its  mouth,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  It  IS  said  to  be  a  fertile  champaign  country,  but  no  geographical 
details  respecting  it  are  known.  CocaiN-CnixA  consists  of  a  long,  narrow 
strip  of  land,  extending  more  than  600  miles  along  the  Chinese  Sea,  but  no- 
HHflh  ^°^  ^'"^"  transverse  valleys 
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prevailing  daring  the  south-west,  and  the  wet  season  during  the  north-east 
monsoons ;  a  change  wliioh  is  produced  by  the  lofty  mountain  border  which 
intercepts  the  moisture.  In  Tonquin  the  seasons  are  the  same  as  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  in  both  the  heat  and  cold  are  excessive.  At  Hue  the  greatest 
summer  heat  is  103°  in  the  shade,  and  the  greatest  cold  of  winter  57° 
Fahr.  The  forests  produce  every  variety  of  scented  woods  and  most 
of  the  products  of  British  India.  Tea  also  grows  between  10°  and  IC^ 
N,  latitude.  Cambodia  produces  gamboge,  cardamoms,  anise-seed,  areca, 
indigo,  pepper,  sugar-cane,  &,<:.  Tonquin  yields  many  kinds  of  varnish 
trees,  areca,  palms,  &c.  Cotton,  rice  and  muJberry  are  almost  universai. 
There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  fine  fruits,  gingers  and  spices.  The 
principal  animals  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  buffalo, 
bear,  horse,  deer,  goat,  monkey,  baboon,  dog,  cat,  &c. ;  also  peacocks 
parrots,  and  a  variety  of  other  birds  of  the  richest  plumage,  curiews,  plovers 
and  aquatic  birds  of  all  kinds.  Alligators  infest  the  large  rivers  ;  hooded 
snakes  and  several  other  noxious  reptiles  infest  the  land  ;  the  seas  and  rivers 
abound  with  fish,  and  the  whole  country  is  swarming  with  mosquitos  and  a 
thousand  species  of  insect  life. 

The  people  are  of  several  races.  The  Tonquinese  and  Cochin-Chinese 
are  a  short,  squat  and  ill-favored  race,  in  features  nearly  resembling  the 
Malays.  Their  countenances  exhibit,  however,  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
good  humor.  They  are  much  in  the  same  state  of  civilization  and  comfort 
as  their  neiglibors.  The  Cambodians  are  a  distinct  race,  and  speak  a 
language  unlike  any  of  their  neighbors;  but  in  civilization,  customs, 
religion,  &c.,  they  resemble  the  Siamese.  Besides  these,  there  are  some 
Anamese  and  other  races,  and  many  Malays,  Chinese  and  Portuguese.  The 
almost  universal  religion  is  a  species  of  Buddhism  intermixed  with  the  tra- 
ditions and  tenets  of  the  Hindoos,  Chinese,  &c.  Politically,  however,  the 
empire  contains  but  two  classes — the  people,  and  the  nobility  or  mandarins. 
Advancement  is  open  to  all ;  and  lately  all  the  great  mandarins,  chiefs  of  the 
five  great  columns  of  the  empire,  were  common  soldiers. 

The  government  exhibits  despotism  in  its  worst  form  ;  the  only  rich  man 
is  the  king — he  has  fine  palaces,  large  treasures,  excellent  fortresses,  and 
vessels  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Chinese.  Ilis  officers  are  merely  his 
tools,  and  share  but  little  in  his  splendor.  The  nation  at  large  is  in  the 
most  abject  condition  ;  the  people  are  poor,  wretched  and  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  are  forced  to  give  more  than  one-third  of  their  labor  or  an  equi- 
valent to  the  king.  The  country  is  disturbed  by  frequent  insurrections  and 
rebellions ;  and  emigration,  though  punishable  as  treason,  has  lately  pre- 
vailed to  a  vast  extent. 

The  empire  is  at  present  divided  into  three  great  civil  dominions  :  Ton- 
quin and  Cambodia,  which  are  governed  by  viceroys,  and  Cochin-China, 
which  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  emperor  himself  The 
whole  territory  is  subdivided  into  22  provinces,  of  which  six  are  in  Cambo- 
dia ;  seven  in  Coehin-China,  and  nine  in  Tonquin,  the  last  of  which  is  the 
most  populous  and  most  valuable  division  of  the  empire. 

Hue,  in  Cochin-China,  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  emperor,  is  a 
large  and  strongly  fortified  city,  9  miles  from  the  sea,  upon  the  bank  of  a 
wide  navigable  river,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  It  is  of  a  square 
form,  about  6  miles  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  3  feet  high,  which 
is  cased  with  brick,  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  protected  by  bastions,  all  in 
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the  European  style.  One  side  is  washed  by  the  rivet  and  the  otht-r  threp 
by  adeep  wide  canal.  The  interior  i.  kid  out  in  square.,  but  the  town 
IS  rather  paltry  The  palace  is  surrounded  by  handsome  barracks.  The 
population  IS  30  000,  and  n  ■.  said  that  it  would  require  40,000  men  to 
garrison  the  fortifications.  t"  "< 

T»no»,  eO  mile.  S.  E.  of  Hue,  stands  on  a  river  whioh  falls  into  a  ma. 
mficenl  bay,  measuring  5  miles  b,  2,  conipletel,  land-locked,  a  mm 
15  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  fine  river  which  falls  into  a  bav  o  he  an  e 
name,  is  one  of  the  largest  town,  in  the  province  ;  and  rather  mo  e  I  an 
100  mdes  further  Kiuth  are  the  Wo  magnificent  harbors  of  C«ba  ,,  and 
Nhathako,  the  latter  of  which  is  one  of  the  naval  arsenals  of  the  e   p   e 

Kbtsho  or  Kachao,  the  capital  of  Tonqain,  is  the  largest  to  no  the 
empire.     It  ,s  situated  on  the  S.ng-Koi,  100  mile,  from  the  sea.     The  cil, 

IsoSointSir  '""  "°"-  '•"■''  •■""•>■"'  '"'■■'■''  "»■«■■"' 
SiiooM,  the  capital  of  Cambodia,  stands  on  a  peninsula  formed  bv  two 
branches  of  the  Don-nai,  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  Asia.  Saigon  is  com- 
p««id  of  two  dislincl  town,  called  Bingeh  and  Saigon,  near  the  former  of 
which  IS  an  immense  citadel,  almost  rivaling  in  extent  the  fortifications  of 
Hue.  There  IS  likewise  a  great  naval  arsenal.  The  houses  are  as  usual 
mean,  and  built  of  wooti  thatched  with  grass.  Saigon  is  the  principal  com- 
mercial  city  of  the  empire,  and  contains  at  least  100  000  souls 

K.MBO.A,  the  ancient  capital,  i,  built  on  an  island  in  the  M.y.Kuuig, 
nearly  300  miles  from  its  month,  but  the  city  is  greatly  decayed.  Its  royd 
palace  and  pagoda  are  in  ruins.  ^ 

Before  the  middle  of  tho  last  century  Tonqnin,  Oochin-China  and  Cam- 
bodia formed  separate  kingdoms;  Oochin-China  being,  however  tributary 
10  lonqnm.  Ihese  countries  having  been  for  man;  years  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  a  revolution  at  length  broke  out  in  Ooehin-China  in  1774  which 
led  eventually  to  the  preseM  order  of  things.  The  great  a.ents  in  this 
revolt  were  three  brothers,  named  Tayons,  men  of  the  iSwest  cradition  who 
defeated  and  put  o  death  the  king  and  his  son,  who  had  advanced  with  an 
army  to  his  father's  rescue.  But  the  wife  of  the  prince  having  escaped  with 
ner  son  (ria-long,  the  latter,  after  many  adventures,  became  ultimately  king 
of  Cochin-China  and  Tonqmn,  and  established  the  present  empire  of  Anaml 
a  result  for  which  he  was  indebted  principally  to  the  resolution  and  sagaeit; 
of  the  French  bishop  of  Adran,  and  the  skill  and  courage  of  a  few  European 
advonturers  who  accompanied  him.     Gii-long  got  pS.scs.ion  of  Hue  in 

^i;„  ?°'>°'°  u?"  ""''.''"''  ™  l^'^*.  "•<'  Gamboiia  in  1809.  He  died 
in  1B19,  leaving  his  empire  to  an  iUegitimate  son. 

THE    COUNTRY    OF   THE    LAOS. 

L.10S  is  a  mountainous  region  situated  to  tho  north  of  Cambodia  and 
hiam  occupying  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Meinam  and  the  May-kuan, 
with  Anan  on  tho  east-Yun-n«i  on  the  north,  and  Birm.h  on  the  west  ^ 
and  measurmg  about  800  miles  in  length  and  400  in  breadth,  with  i 
euperficial  area  of  about  280,000  square  miles. 

The  climate  is  well  sheltered  from  tho  phjsicd  efieets  of  the  latitude 
and  "in  general  free  from  the  excessive  power  of  the  monsoons,  which 
expend  their  force  against  the  mountains  on  its  east  and  west  bordws      In 
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winter  snow  and  ice  form  in  tlie  northern  districts,  but  flie  south  is  very 
temperate  and  healtliy.  The  appearance  of  the  country  is  magnilicent, 
and  the  scenery  beautiful.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  except  on  the 
higher  mountains,  which  present  an  arid,  rocky  aspect.  The  country  is 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron.  The  vegetation  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  Siam,  and  the  country  contains  all  the  wild  animals  for  which  India 
is  famous. 

The  inhabitants  are  called  "  Siiyans  "  by  the  Birmese,  "  Lao  or  Low  " 
by  the  Chinese,  but  they  call  themselves  "TaiorTie."  They  seem  to 
be  the  parent  stock  of  both  the  Siamese  and  the  Assamese.  They  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  families,  with  many  sub-divisions  of  tribes,  and 
their  language  has  a  corresponding  number  of  dialects.  They  are  said  to 
be  more  civilized  than  the  Birmese ;  mild,  humane,  intelligent,  and  pros- 
perous. Each  tribe  is  independent  in  itself,  and  forms  a  member  of  a 
mutual  confederacy  of  the  whole.  Anciently  they  practised  demon-wor- 
ship; some  still  adhere  to  it,  but  most  of  them  are  Buddhists. 

Zemuu  (Changmai,)  on  the  Meinam,  400  miles  north  of  Bankok,  is 
the  residence  of  the  prince  of  the  southern  Laos,  and  contains  about 
25,000  inhabitants.  Within  a  circuit  of  50  miles  are  the  cities  of  Lagong 
and  Moungpai,  each  with  20,000  inhabitants;  Labong  with  14,000,  and 
several  smaller  towns. 

The  "  Singphos,"  a  kindred  people,  occupy  both  sides  of  the  upper 
region  ot  the  Irawaddy.  They  are  a  wild  and  lawless  race,  worship 
demons,  and  have  a  great  hatred  to  Buddhism.     They  have  several  towns. 


THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES.* 

The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  peninsula  of  Further  India, 
consist  of  several  detached  provinces  and  islands.      They  are  as  follow: 

MABTJUiN  on  MOULMEIN -."J 

Ebor  Ye 'OfltlieGulfof  „ 

-Bivor f     Marfiibaa.        -  — ■'■S.SOO 112,000 

Mbroui  ok  TEiJissEnin J 

MiLjiBOi,  (inUt.a"  U'  N.  andl03'*  12' H.).... 800 37,000 

Welibslkv,  (ooutiaeiital  dependency  of  Penang} , 140 25,000 

Pksiso,  (lalaudofPenang) 160 40,000 

SisaHiPHRi,  (SiiicapoL-e  Island)  &c 360 30,000 

Total 35,160 243,000 

1.— Martaban,  Uc,  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  are  situated  along  the  east  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  Mattaban,  between  11°  and  IS''  N.  lat.,  stretching  inland 
44  miles;  and  comprise  a  great  number  of  islands  along  the  coast.  The 
whole  length  of  the  eastern  frontier  is  formed  by  a  range  of  hills,  from 
3,000  to  5,000  feet  high.  The  rest  of  the  country  consists  of  a  series  of 
hills,  valleys  and  plains,  which  extend  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
The  general  character  of  Martaban  is  that  of  a  champaign  country,  where 
the  plains  greatly  exceed  the  hilly  land.  Te  and  Tavoy  may  be  des- 
cribed   as   mountainous,  the  valleys  and    plains  are  few   and   of  small 
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st  of  the  Gaagea  they  would  Eoareely  helong  to  this  geographical 
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■  u  V  L  ■.  ,  ^,^e  wandering  half  savage  tnbes.  The  Chaloms 
inhabit  the  islands.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  Birman  The  total 
amounted  in  January,  1839,  to  1 12,405  persons. 

These  provinces  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  in  Z82G  by 
treaty  with  Bjrmah,  and  are  now  rapidly  improving;  and  the  happier' cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  are  governed,  are  daily  attracting  large  num- 
bers of  the  Birmese  and  Siamese  to  their  shores,  where  they  can  eniov  a 
respite  from  native  despotism.  The  civil  establishment  of  the  provinces 
consists  of  a  commissioner,  deputy-commissioner,  two  assistants  and  a 
police  magistrate.  The  first  and  two  last  reside  at  Moulmein,  the  second 
at  1  avoy,  and  the  junior  assistant  at  Mergui.  The  Birmese  is  the  language 
of  the  courts,  of  pubhc  transactions,  and  of  general  conversation.  The 
military  force  is  two  Queen's,  and  two  native  regiments  of  infantry,  a  com- 
pany of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  Peguan  light  infantry.  The  revenue  in 
18J9  amounted  to  357,746  rupees,  and  the  value  of  the  exnorts  to 
1,325,119.  ^ 

_  Moulmein.  the  capital,  is  a  new  town  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Peffuan 
city,  opposite  to  Martaban,  oa  the  lefl  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Saluen. 
In  1826  it  contained  only  a  few  huts ;  it  now  extends  three  miles  in 
length,  and  numbers  a  population  of  26,000,  including  several  Parsees  and 
Armenians,  who,  like  the  Jews,  are  sure  to  flock  to  any  place  that  offers  a 
prMpect  of  gain.  The  city  enjoys  a  good  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
and  considerable  traffic  is  also  maintained,  by  means  of  the  rivers,  with  the 
people  along  their  banks.  Amherst,  27  miles  south  of  Moulmein.  has 
been  fixed  upon  as  a  capital ;  but,  though  it  has  an  excellent  harbor 
It  possesses  inferior  advantages  to  the  above,  and  will  probably  be  abandoned' 
Ye,  or  Ybh,  (properly  Re")  is  a  small  village  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name.  Tavov  is  a  very  ancieni  Peguan  town,  but  is  built  regu- 
L  ol/".'*  '=™P^'="y-  Population,  10,000.  Mergui  is  a  well-built  town  of 
BjOOO  inhabitants,  and  has  a  fine  harbor  in  the  Tenasserim  River 
lENAssERiM,  on  the  same  river,  is  38  miles  east  of  Mergui. 

^■— ^"^"-Pewang  '{Beiel-nut  Island),  called  in  ofiicial  documents  Phincb 
OP  Wales'  Island,  is  situated  near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  opposite  the  coast  of  Quedah,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  strait.  It  is  about  16  miles  long,  and  from  8  to  10  broad  It  is 
of  granite  formation,  with  a  range  of  hills  exiendinir  through  its  whole 
length,  but  on  the  west  side  there  is  considerable  level  ground.  Penang  ia 
considered  healthy.  Georgetown,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  neatest  towns 
m  the  Indian  Seas,  with  a  capacious  harbor  and  good  anchorage. 

•The  Birmese  pronouncB  the  r  of  their  alphnbetiike  [he  English  ji  before  a  vowel. 
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"Wollesley  Province,"  tho  continental  dependency  of  Penanj  emends 
d5  mijei  along  the  coaal,  and  four  milei  back  into  tiie  country. 

lite  way  in  winch  tiiese  provinces  came  into  the  iiands  of  Britain  is 
most  remarkable.  In  1785,  Captain  Light,  having  married  the  Rajah  of 
Q.ueo,th  s  daugh..,,  received  Pulo-Pen.ng  as  .  marriage  portion  ■  He 
mS  transferred  It  to  the  E.  I.  Company,  who  agreed  "to  p.,  for  it 
»6,000,  annnail,  to  the  raj.h;  and  the,  having,  in  1800,  obtained  a  fur- 
ther grant  of  a  district  on  the  opposite  mainland,  now  pay  him  »10  000  a 
year  for  both.  '^  ^  ' 

3— JWiLAOCA  is  a  territory  on  the  aoulh-we.t  coast  of  the  Malay  Ponin 
aula,  extending  about  40  miles  along  the  shore  by  30  inland,  and  oentain- 
mg  abont  800  square  mile..  The  coast  is  rooky  and  barren,  with  detach- 
ed  islets  of  cavernons  rooks;  but  the  interior  Is  mountainous  with 
picturesiiue  valleys.  The  temperature  is  equable,  ranging  only  from  720  ,„ 
85=  Fahr.,  during  the  year,  and  the  location  is  considered  healthy 
•  f,S°.?,'L°^*°'"'°  """''  ™  •  P'''».  "•»' "»  mouth  of  a  small  river 
m  20  14'  N.  latitude,  and  102o  120  e.  longitude.  It  is  regularly  built," 
and  has  an  excellent  anchorage,  but  the  harbor  is  bad.  Population  6,000 
It  was  here  that  Dr.  Morrison  established  a  college,  for  the  cultivation  of 
European  and  Chinese  literature,  in  1818.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most 
valuable  institutions  of  the  East,  and  ha.  several  schools  attached  to  it  at 
Ma  acca,  1  avoy.  Monlmein,  and  Eagoon.  Malacca  was  founded  by  the 
Malays,  after  their  migration  fromSum.ttai  it  was  ailerw.rds  in  posses- 


^,„        ■    I        n^,    ^    ^"..,ai.a,  u  was  aiterwaios  in  posses- 

„™,  snccessively,  of  the  Portugneso,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English;  and 

LncoS,  L  lumaU      "'""'  '°  ""•  ''"^'"'''  "  '""=•  '»  "'W  '»' 

4— S,««HAm„»,  or  SraoApon.,  is  an  elliptical-shaped  island,  about  50 
miles  in  circuit,  27  long,  and  15  broad,  and  situated  at  the  southern 
curemit,  of  'he  Malay  peninsula,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  ° 
narrow  strait.  Within  a  circuit  of  about  ten  miles  there  are  about  50 
other  island.,  containing  together  an  area  of  about  60  square  miles  all 
within  th.  limits  of  the  settlement     The  surface  of  the  principal  island  is 

deltaM  '  ?""?''■"'  "fj"""?'.  P'™-  ■"J  i™S"l.'  hills;  and  a  more 
delightlul  climate  is  probably  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Sincapore,  the  town,  is  situated  on  the  south  side,  in  latitude  1^  17'  N 
md  longitude  1030  3,' e.,  on  th.  banks  of  a  salt  creek  which  i,  navigabiS 
tor  lighters.  The  buildings  are  substantial,  and  the  streets  wide  and 
regular.  Its  symmetry  and  beamy,  however,  are  considerably  impaired  by 
th.  uncouth  structures  of  the  Chinese,  Malays,  and  Hindoos,  who  adhere 
to  tlie  styles  of  their  respective  countries.  The  harbor,  or  road  is  com- 
modious, safe,  of  easy  access,  and  defended  by  fortifications.  The  vicinity 
IS  splendid :  the  fertile  plain  is  studded  with  villiu,  and  parks,  and  inters.ct- 
rfe  M  th?lands'c '  '"  '"'''  °'  '"'"'''  "''''°  "  •""■""'"•  "'W  g™ 
Singhapflra  was  a  very  ancient  Malay  settlement,  but  had  been  abandon- 
ed since  the  13th  century.  In  1818  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Sir  T 
S.  Kaffles,  and  the  sovereignty  confirmed  to  Britain  in  1825,  by  a  conven- 
tion with  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Malay  princes  of  Jahore  to 
whom  It  belonged.  Previous  fo  this  it  had  been  the  residence  of  a  few 
Malay  fishermen ;  but  so  prosperous  did  it  immediately  become,  that  by 
he  census  of  1824  it  contained  10,683  inhabitants,  and,  in  1834,  26  349 
the  trade  is  rapidly  increasing,  while   the  island   possesses   so  many 
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advantages  that  it  has  been  cilled  "the  Paradise  of  Indn,"  the  home  of 
plenty,  and  the  abode  of  health 

Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singhapftra,  are  dependencies  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  and  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Governor  of 
Penang,  who  has  assistants  at  Malaccd  and  Singhaprtra  By  means  of 
these  three  settlements  the  British  ha\e  no«  the  commind  of  the  northern 
passage  to  China.  No  duties  on  e\ports  or  imports  are  charged  at  any  of 
the  ports  of  these  territories,  which  is  the  real  caube  ot  their  prosperity. 


MALACCA,    OR   THE    MALAY   STATES. 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca  is  a  long,  na 
and  170  where  broadest,  bat  narrowing  to  If 

The  range  of  mountains  which  demark  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
British  provinces  on  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  extends  without  interruption  to 
the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula,  occupying  a  great  part  of  its  breadth. 
The  whole  territory  is  of  primitive  formation,  and  produces  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gold,  but  the  staple  production  of  the  whole  territory  is  tin. 
Pepper,  and  other  aromatics,  and  several  kinds  of  gums,  are  produced  in 
abundance.  Vast  forests  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  interior.  Vegeta- 
tion, indeed,  is  everywhere  rank  and  luxuriant. 

The  nonhern  districts  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  The  southern 
portions  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Malays,  and  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  states  or  kingdoms.  The  independent  sta'ss,  as  contradistinguished 
from  those  belonging  to  the  Siamese  and  British,  are:— Perak,  with  a 
population  of  35,000 ;  Salangore,  with  15,000 ;  Johore,  with  25,000 ; 
Pahang,  with  40,000 ;  Kemamang,  a  very  small  inland  district,  with  1,000  ; 
Tringano,  with  30,000  ;  and  Calaiitan  with  50,000.  The  inland  mountains 
are  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  some  of  them  negroes,  who  are  in  a 
general  state  of  anarchy  and  barbarism.  Q.uedah,  Ligor,  and  Patani  are 
subject  to  Siam,  and  Malacca  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Malays,  who  have  given  its  name  to  the  peninsula,  migrated  in  the 
l2Eh  century  from  Sumatra,  to  escape  the  subjugation  of  a  king  of  Java. 
They  seem  to  be  a  branch  of  the  indigenous  population  of  that  great 
island,  and  probably  of  Java  also  ;  but  are  now  settled  along  the  coasts  op- 
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WTO,  mi  oftei,  g,ve  >o  large  ,  p„ce  for  them  that  the,  ran  them.elve.  in 
data  and  ate  kept  ,n,l.,er,b,,h.  creditor  until  the  debt  i,  liquidated 
They  h„e  line,  fo,  theft,  and  .,en  for  mnrder;  hot,  in  most  e,™  the 
pnn.shment  depend,  on  the  power  of  the  injured  part,  lo  emoTit  ' 
,.,  .  f"r<""  ••  i»  "»  h'lul"  of  Milan,  and  raj.h,,  who.e  power  i. 
mremel,  hni.ted,  and  ,.  ohiefl,  eonhned  to  the  prieinM,  of  iheirom 
reaidenee..     Ejer,  nll.ge  ha.  il.  ohief,  and  a,  the,,  polentale.   .elta 

neb.  J  he,  are  honored  with  highaonnding  titles;  but  it  is  diBenlt  in 
oonee.ve  a  greater  c.rieatur.  of  ro,aIt,  than  a  Mala,  sovereign,  in  hh 
wooden  palaee,  or  barn,  naked  eioept  round  the  waist,  .qu.tted  T 
and  eagerl,  bargaining  for  the  .alo  of  ealtle  anS  fowls. 


tJ»Lf''2  '7»""""'  "f*  S'"P  -fliMs  of  wood  and  thateh,  heaped 
fogetiier  without  order  or  regularity.  '^ 


THE   CHINESE   EMPIBB. 

...Si^"S':a^'SS:='"is°?Se'E;t»lr'rl^°s 
KSr2sr;;isss^»^-  t~£B^ 

Zt                 ■  ""■  ""^  °^^^'  "'"'^^''  ™«n"y-  it«  history,  its  XernmeS 
Id  Its  manners,  are  pecul  ar  to  itself  «„A  a, tie, J','     government 


extant  records. 
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Hiin.)  are  now  common  ;  and  "  Tan.-iin  "  (V«  .fi-„\  ■    c  '         f 
Vol.  II.  »™51™,    («<»»/ 3  <■««-,)  is  frequentl. 
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heard  among  tlie  natives ;  and  the  phrase  "  Tang-shan,"  denotes  the  whole 
country.  The  present  dynasty  calls  the  empire  "  Ta-Tsing-Kwoh,"  or 
Great  Pure  Kingdom  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  called  "  Tsing-Chau,"  or  Land 
oftkeP-ure  Dynasty.  The  terra  so  frequently  heard  in  western  coutitties  for 
China — "  Celestial  Empire" — is  derived  from  "  Tien-Chau,"  i.  e.  Heavenly 
Dynasty,  meaning  the  kingdom  which  the  dynasty,  appointed  by  heaven, 
rules  over  ;  but  the  Celestials,  for  the  people  of  that  kingdom  is  entirely  of 
foreign  manufacture,  and  their  language  could  with  difRculty  be  made  to 
express  such  a  patronymic.*  The  Chinese  are  also  described  as  "  Li- 
Min,"  or  the  black-haire^  race,  and  their  country  as  "  Chung-Hwa-Kwoh," 
the  Middle  Flowery  Kingdom  :  as  "  Nui-Ti,"  or  inner  land,  and  "  Hwa- 
Hia ,"  or  the  Glorious  Hia.  .Their  language  is  called  the  "  Hwa-Yen,"  or 
the  Flmnery  Iianguage. 

The  limits  of  the  vast  territory  of  the  Chinese  Empire  are  not  well-de- 
fined ;  but  the  IJest  authorities  place  it  betiveen  the  latitudes  of  20°,  (or  if 
the  island  of  Hai-nan  be  included)  18°  10'  and  56°  10'  north,  and  between 
the  longitudes  of  70°  and  144°  50'  east.  The  outline  is  irregular,  but  the 
form  of  the  empire  is  nearly  a  square.  On  the  east  and  south-east  it  is 
bounded  by  various  arms  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Tonquin  and  Birmah  bor- 
der on  the  provinces  of  Kwang-tung,  Kwang-si,  and  Yun-nan,  in  the  south- 
west ;  the  high  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  separate  Assam,  Bootan,  Nepaul, 
and  the  states  of  India  from  Tibet,  the  western  border  of  which  is  the 
Kara-Korum  Mountains;  the  state  of  Lahore,  Cashmere,  &c.,  and  the 
Kirghiz  Steppe  lie  upon  the  western  border  of  Little  Tibet,  Ladak,  and 
Hi,  as  far  north  as  the  Russian  border,  and  are  separated  from  the  Chinese 
territory  by  the  Belur-tag ;  and  thence  Russia  is  co-terminous  with  China 
from  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  along  the  Altai  and  Daourian  Mountains  for  3,300 
miles  eastward  to  the  sea.  The  longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  from  the 
south-western  part  of  Hi,  north-easterly  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  is  3,350 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  2,100  miles.  The  superficies  is  estimated 
at  5,000,000  square  miles.  The  circuit  of  the  empire  is  12,550  miles. 
Thus  the  Chinese  Empire  includes  all  the  tahle-iand  of  Eastern  Asia — 
about  a  third-part  of  the  whole  continent,  or  a  little  less  than  a  tenth-part 
of  the  habitable  globe,  and  contains  within  its  enormous  area  the  largest 
amount  of  population  and  wealth  united  under  one  government,  in  the 


The  Empire  of  China  exhibits  in  its  physical  conformations  many  of  the 
grand  proportions  of  Asia  generally.  Within  its  confines  are  several  large 
chains  of  mountains,  with  peaks  of  stupendous  height,  but  the  ridges  them- 
selves generally  range  below  the  snow-line.  The  first  is  the  Tien-shan  or 
Celestial  Mountains,  extending  from  76°  to  90°  east  longitude,  and  gene- 
rally along  the  22°  parallel,  dividing  Hi,  in  their  course,  into  the  two  cir- 
cuits of  Songaria  and  Tsirkestan.  The  space  between  the  Altai  and  Tien- 
shan  is  very  much  broken  up  by  mountain  spurs.  Nearly  parallel  with  the 
Celestial  Mountains  in  partof  their  course  is  the  Nan-shan,Kwan-lun  or  Koul- 
t(un  range  of  mountains.  The  Kotilkun  starts  from  the  Pushtikhur  knot, 
in  latitude  36°  north,  and  runs  along  eastward  in  nearly  the  same  parallel 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  table-land,  dividing  Tibet  from  the  desert 
of  Gobi.  The  large  tract  between  the  Tien-shan  and  Koulkun  is  mostly 
occupied  by  the  desert,  but  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the   former  are 

"  The  Middle  Kingdom.  By  S.  Wella  Williams. 
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enters  the  great  plain,  having  run  from  its  s 
part  of  its  course  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  el  y 
and  name  to  it.     From  this  point  the  stream  fl 
miles,  and  finally  disembogues,  itself  in  lat  340_   b 
mighty,  impracticable,  lurbid,  furious  stream,    h 
route.     The  area  of  its  basin  is  700,000  squ 
source  is  only  1290  miles  in  a  direct  line  frot 
windings  prolong  its  course  to  nearly  double  th     d 
used  by  the  Chinese  for  navigation  on  acoou        i 
Yangtsz'-kiang  is  a  more  tranquil  and  useful  ri 
declivity  of  the  mountains  near  the  source  of  il     Y 
its  union  with  the  Yah-hng-kiang  little  is  know 
course  from  this  point  is  easterly,  receiving  v 
shores,  and  passing  through  several  lakes,  until       d 
two  mouths,  in  lat  32^  JSl.,   more  than  1850  m  I 
direct  line,    but    flowing   nearly  3000   mties  i 
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rot  ts    \l\\>     I        an  h   \         ro  fin.  al.o.t  a.ong  the 
rushes.  Th      des        p       p  bl    400  m  i     ud    nd  n    nver  exceeds  th..  for 


the  fiae  ar      g  n  f   ts    ub   d     y 


wh    h  render  the  whole 
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,     .  ui  A   „  n  f       D       n       IS  experienced  by 

l"S.S°  T       b     .   d         d  E,     b     Y    'g        k  .ng  b.S  .n   .,e.  of 

~  «.  B  d  ,    ^p"p' -ri-s 

S'embogu..  .!  K„.ng-.«ng,  .»d  drain.  .  ba.ln  of  i!"?."""  «)»•'«»"■ 
beina  ai  the  country  ea.t  of  tb.  Ynn-lmg  and  .outb  of  tbe  N.n-bng 
raT™  The  ri..r.  in  Yun-nan  for  tbo  most  part  empty  rnto  the  .Ire.n. 
ofCocbinCbint  Tb.  Nin,  wbioh  iiow,b,Fnb-ob.n*;  the  T,,b  upon 
which  Ningpo  lie, ;  tbe  T.i.n-lang,  and  the  Per-bo  o,  Wb.te  K.v=',  are  the 
„o,t  conaiderabl,  among  the  lease,  out  ef  of  Chma  ^ '»P«';  J'"  I;  ";'° 
and  Yahyuen-kiang,  di.cbarging  into  the  gulf  of  Liautung,  are  tbe  only  two 
•i,„.  J — -..^  tv.anrinn  In  Sonthprn  Manchurta. 


anu   1  any  acii-nmiig,  ui=v...".g>"g  b 

that  deserve  mention  in  Southern  Manchui 

The  lakes  of  China  are  comparatively  few  and  small ;  the  >'i?>'  '° 
China  Proper  is  the  Tnng.ting-ha  in  Hunan,  about  820  miles  m  c.rcnrt^ 
About  300  mile,  eastward  lies  the  Poyang  lake  in  Kiang-.,,  which  disobarge. 
it.  water,  into  the  Y.ngt.^'-kiang  ^  it  i.  nearly  90  mile,  long  by  20  m  breadth, 
and  enclo'ses  within  it.  bosom  many  beautiful  and  populous  islets      Ihe 


bosom  many  oeautiiui  aim  pupu,„,.=  ^■■.^~-     -  — 
1  the  waters  of  several  other  lakes  as  it  approaches  the 


Yanfftsz' -kiang  receives  the  waters  ot  several  otner  laaes  a.  u  app.  oa,-..^^  ..- 
ocem.  All  of  these  lie  within  the  plain,  and  are  connected  with  the  two  great 
rivers  The  only  lake  of  any  size  connected  with  the  Hwaug-lto  i.  the 
Hungtsih-hu  in  Kiang-su,  .itu.tod  near  the  junotion  of  that  river  and  the 
great  canal.  It  i.  more  remarkable  for  the  fleet  of  boat,  upon  .  it, 
than  for  its  scenery.  Most  of  the  country  between  tbe  mouths  ot  these  two 
river,  i.  so  marshy  and  full  of  lake.,  a.  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  whole 
was  once  an  enormous  estuary.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  lakes 
in  Chib-ii  and  Shang-tung,  and  one  or  two  of  considerable  eitent  in  Y  un-nan, 
all  of  those  support  an  amphibious  population,  living  m  b"™"'-  3 
subsist  priocipdiy  on  the  lish  found  in  the  water..  There  are  al.o  several 
lake,  in  Manchuria,  the  largest  of  which  i.  the  Hinkai-nor  in  Kirin  near  the 
«>urce  of  the  O.ouri.  The  regions  lying  north  and  south  ofGobi.  are  i.ma  k- 
able  for  their  inland  salt  lakes.  The  largest  is  Lop-nor  in  Turkestan,  70  mile, 
long  and  30  wide  ;  and  north  of  this  about  30  miles  is  Bostang-nor,  «■";«»" 
muSh  smaher ;  but  taking  the  whole  number  collectively,  these  .maO  lake, 
form  a  considerable  area.  The  whole  region  of  Koko-nor  i.  •  """"f  °t 
lake. ;  Tengkiri-not  i.  the  large.t  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Chmese 
Empire. 

The  coast  of  China  i.  lined  throughout  its  whole  eitent,  from  Hai-nan  to 
the  Yangt.a'.kiang.  with  multitude,  of  island..  From  that  point  »»»"■""'>• 
Liau-tnng  the  shofe.  are  low  and  dangerous.  The  »»»'» ,'''S~  f  J°',h 
are  high  and  bold,  but  from  the  pemnsula,  called  Regent  .  Sword,  nor  h 
ward  and  westward  around  the  shores  of  the  gulf.of  Liau-tuog  and  Pe-ch^  e 
down  to  the  promontory  of  Shang-tung,  the  coast  i.  low  and  ■haHo"'-  1 '•« 
bay  of  Tunjtsz-kau  on  the  west  of  the  peninsula,  marks  the  termination  o 
the  Great  *all,  and  so  distinct  and  high  are  it.  cour.e  and  towers,  that  U 
form,  a  eonspicuoos  land-mark.  South  of  tbe  embouchure  of  the  rei-ho 
the  coast  is  aomcwhat  bolder,  and  Cape  Macartney,  at  the  eastern  end  ot 
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oi  greater  or  less  size.     Froceedjng  westward  from  Maoao    the  cnast  « 
Jmedwuh  dangeroua  reefs  and  .heals.   The  narrow  stra^ that  seZie' 

Luson  ,.    Betm.n  Fornio.,  md  the  com  lie  lh«  Pm.hu  I.l.nd.    bntiii. 
goodhubon  i»« 'Mo  «»"',  indeed,  ha,  coopar.tivel,  few 

The   Ohinere  Empire  i.  divided    into   ih,ee   principal  parts    ,iz  -- 
Ch,n.  Proper,  Manchuria,  and  the  Colonial  P„„es.ion.  '      ^       ' 

China  Pitopna,  or  the  18  provinces,  is   with  trivlnl  n,l,i;t;™=  .1, 
tr,  which  was  e„„,„ered  b,  the  Mancirn,  i"  1664  '   '°  ''°"- 

rr-tw" n°"'f  "■=  °"'""  ""'Tof  the  Manohns,  lies  north  of  the 
Great  Wall,  and  e.stofthe  Daonrian  chain  to  the  Pacific  ° 

,i.|'d  E="T.?h=;rKoi.it  aSs  "'■  <°-^"''°^  «"^- 

eoIpt»t.TtL'S°pir'e".'''''"  '"■  ""'  •""  '°'""""  "  "»  -".' 

E."™.°"*-.v. '■?;;■;;! «'Ssr ='» !■«■'•■ 

M"""^ .. )  r.r.uSS ,;s»" J! M..H„. 


Total . . 


900,000 9,000,000 

'■OO.OOO 7,000,000.. 


The  population  of  the  four  hst  divisions  is  entirely  unknown    a,>d  i, 

a;Shras7r5r?.;r-i;ei?s;-i^^^^^^^^^ 

CHINA  PROPER. 
ISMh-pah-Sag,  „  tie  EigUen,  Promms,  ) 

boSde'd  rt'he"  .rSd  '.'™h°.tTr°pS°'  •"  °r»"  '•  >■ 

tne  west  by  1  ibet.     The  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  t  kod  .  ,h^ 
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China  consists  of     se  f  b     n      nd  of  lowlands  along  the  si 

coasts,   divided  by        s         f  h  gh   1  il         Yun-nan,  the   so 
province,  is  very  mou  d       d  two  branches  eastward — the 

one  of  which  aepara         lb  t    h     S  kiang  from  the  coasts  of  the 

Gulf  of  Tonquin ;    1         h         p  f    n  the  basin  of  the  Yangtsz'- 

liiang,  and  its  afflne  ts  — wl        b  hemselves  divided  by  diverging 

ranges  from  each  o  h     —     d  f  h  t  of  the  east  sea.     TJie  basin 

of  the  Yangtsz'-kia  g  d  d  d  f  1  f  the  Whang-ho  by  a  continu- 
ation of  high  land,  wh  Id  w  d  1  om  the  Pe-]ing  Mountains  on 
the  borders  of  Tart  b  wh  h  m  g  before  they  reach  the  coast, 
leave  a  large  alluv  1  pi  b  h  utha  of  the  two  rivers.  The 
remimmg  portion  of  1  y  b  he  Whang-ho  and  the  Gulf  of 
Pe  che  le  consists  of  1  b  f  1  P  ho  and  the  Eu-ho,  having  the 
hiUa  of  Shantung  on  h  h  d  range  on  the  west,  but  com- 
municiting  with  the  basin  of  the  Whang-ho  by  an  opening  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  two  ranges 

The  temperature  of  Chnia  i-s  very  low  for  its  geographical  position. 
Its  climatp  may  also  be  "aid  to  be  one  of  estremea.  At  Pe-king,  which 
IS  nearlj  one  degree  further  south  than  Naples,  the  mean  temperature  is 
that  of  Britany  while  the  tcorchmg  heats  of  summer  are  greater  than  at 
Cairo,  and  the  winters  as  rigorous  as  at  TJpsal.  But  in  ao  extensive  a 
territory  there  are  necessarily  many  variations.  The  western  districts  are 
much  influenced  by  the  cold,  diffused  by  the  mountains,  while  the  maritime 
provinces  are  modified  by  the  sea.  At  Kwang-tung,  which  is  under  the 
tropic,  the  heat  during  July,  August  and  September  is  excessive;  then 
occur  those  frightful  tornadoes,  called  typhoons,  spreading  devastation  in 
their  course  ;  and,  at  the  breaking  up  of  these,  the  transitions  from  the  heat 
of  day  to  cold  and  foggy  nights,  are  more  violent  and  sudden  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe.  The  north  winds  set  in  with  November,  and  bring 
with  them  cold  as  intense  as  the  preceding  heats.  The  mean  temperature 
of  Kwang-tung  is  76*^  Fahr.  The  climate  of  the  interior  is  not,  however, 
so  intense,  particularly  toward  the  northern  frontier,  where  the  summers  are 
genial ;  and  though  the  winter  be  cold,  it  is  dry,  and  does  not  check  the 
growth  of  fruit,  but  the  north  winds  bring  clouds  of  white  sand  which 
afflict  the  natives  with  opthalraia.  The  central  provinces  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  those  already  named.  There  the  climate  exhibits  a  happy 
medium  between  the  rigors  of  the  north  and  the  enervating  heats  and  colds 
of  the  south.  The  fall  of  rain  in  China  varies  considerably  in  different 
years,  and  must  of  course  be  modified  by  locality.  Humboldt  states  that  the 
average  quantity  per  annum  is  70  inches,  though  it  has  been  known  to  ex- 
ceed 90  inches. 

The  roetailic  and  mineral  productions  of  China,  used  in  the  arts,  com- 
prise nearly  everything  found  in  other  countries  ;  and  they  are  furnished  in 
Buch  abundance,  and  at  such  rates,  as  conclusively  to  show  that  they  are 
plenty  and  easily  worked.  Coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  is  gene- 
rally used  for  fuel,  and  has  been  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  provinces. 
Crystalized  gypsum  is  abundant  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  and  when 
ground,  is  plentifully  used  by  the  bakers  and  grocers  lo  increase  the  weight 
of  their  commodities;  limestone,  marble,  sandstone,  mica  slate,  and  other 
species  of  rock,  are  also  worked  for  pavements  and  walls.  Nitre,  vitriol, 
rook  salt,  and  common  salt,  are  obtained  in  abundance.  The  ruby, 
diamond,  amethyst,  garnet,  opal,  agate,  and  other  stones,  are  known  among 
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the  Cliinese;  but  whether  thej  are  all  foaiid  in  the  country  or  imported  is 
doubtful.  All  the  common  metals,  escept  platina,  are  found  in  China 
Gold  IS  oojlected  in  the  sands  of  the  tivers  in  Yun-na.!,  and  the  mines  of 
silver  in  that  region  are  extensive.  Cinnabar  occurs  in  Shen-sj  Copper 
tin.  lead,  and  iron  are  very  plentiful;  but  the  Chinese  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  mining,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  production  is  limited 
and  large  quantities  imported  from  f   e  un  ' 

There  are  many  hot  springs  and  o  i  d  n     f  volcanic  action  alonff 

the  southern  aeclivhies  of  the  tab)    1  nd         h    p    vinces  of  Shen-si  and 
Sz'-chuen;  and  iu  Chih-li  there  are    h         I    p     g    which  an 
from  a  distance  by  invalids ;  and  s  m  1      pi    n        na  occur  e 
that  region. 

The  southern  provinces  possess  the  usual  products  of  tropical  resions 
few  of  which,  however,  are  seen  to  the  north  of  the  Pass  of  Meiian.     Between 


that  mountain  range  and  the  Whang-ho,  various  species  of  orange,  lemt,,. 
tea,  sugar-cane,  rice,  pomegranates,  black  and  white  mulberries,  the  vine' 
the  walnut,  chestnut,  peach,  apricot,  and  fig,  are  seen  growing  on  the  same 
spot.  Camellias,  bamboos,  and  cypresses  are  also  found ;  the  whole  zone 
abounds  with  coniferje,  and  the  mountains  are  adorned  with  pines  The 
principal  object  of  cuiiivation  is  rice ;  but  in  the  north-western  provinces 
there  are  districts  too  cold  and  dry  for  this  grain,  which  is  therefore  replaced 
by  wheat.  Yams,  potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  beans,  and,  above  all  a  kind 
of  white  cabbage,  eaWed  potsat,  are  cultivated.  But  not  the  least  important 
of  the  vegetable  products  is  cka  or  tea,  of  which  the  Chinese  botanists 
reckon  200  species  U  grows  in  the  most  sterile  ground  on  the  sunny 
ridges  of  hills,  chiefly  between  25°  and  30°  N.  ktiiude ;  though  it  is  also 
found  m  various  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  cultivation  appears  to  be 
confined  to  the  temperate  zone,  extending  to  the  northern  provinces  The 
tea-districts,  properly  so  called,  are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Abel :  that  of  the 
green  tea  is  in  Kiang-nan,  between  29°  and  31°  N.  latitude  at  the  north- 
western base  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  divides  Cheh-kiang  and  KianiJ- 
n^^  'J^^  black-tea  district  in  Fuh-kien,  is  contained  within  latitude  27°  an°d 
28^  N.,  and  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  declivities  of  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which  separates  Fuh-kien  from  Kiang-si.  Green  teas  are  very  little 
used  by  the  Chinese;  though  an  infusion  of  tea  is  used  universally  throush- 
out  the  country,  and  is  brought  forward  on  all  occasions,  and  at  all  times 
of  the  day.     Public  tea-houses  are  also  found  in  every  town  and  village. 

China  contains  scarcely  any  animals  which  are  not  common  to  other 
countries.  The  elephant  is  found  in  the  south-western  provinces,  and  the 
one-horned  rhinoceros  lives  in  the  marshes  of  Yun-n an  and  Kwang-si.  The 
musk  deer  is  sometimes  found  in  the  western  provinces;  deer  boars  foxes 
and  other  wild  animals  abound  in  the  forests.  The  Chinese  rear  though 
in  small  numbers,  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  the  horse  the  ass 
the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  dog,  the  oat,  and  the  pig.  They  have  also  two^ 
humped  camels  of  a  small  size.  They  eat  almost  indiscriminately  every 
living  creature  that  comes  in  their  way  ;  dogs,  cats,  hawks,  owls  eatrles 
and  storks  are  regular  market  commodities;  and,  m  default  of  these,  a  dish 
of  rats  or  snakes  is  not  objected  to ;  and  cock-roaches,  and  other  insects  and 
reptiles  are  used  for  food  or  medicine.  Some  of  the  native  birds  are  verv 
splendid;  the  fish  are  in  great  variety ;  and  from  China  we  have  derived 
the  gold  and  silver  fish  of  our  ponds  and  vases.  The  insects  are  numerous 
and  beautiful.     The  white-wax  insect  produces  an  important  necessary  of 
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life.  Sir  George  Staunton  mentions  it  as  an  insect  not  much  exceeding  the 
size  of  a  fly,  covered  with  a  wMte  powder,  which  is  imparted  to  the  stems 
of  the  plants  on  which  it  lives      This  powder  is  coiiected  by  the  people 


al  ff  d 

g 
for  his  paternal  care  of  hts  morals.  The  attachment  to  kindred  is  very 
strong,  and  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm  is  inculcated  as  a  sacred 
duty,  which  appears  to  be  very  strictly  fulfilled.  Towards  strangers,  how- 
ever, and  persons  not  of  their  own  family,  their  indifference  is  extreme; 
and  in  cases  of  accident,  they  allow  their  neighbors  to  perish  before  their 
eyes,  without  offering  the  smallest  assistance.  They  all  marry  early,  and 
ate  very  prolific,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  very  numerous,  and  generally 
redundant  population,  who,  with  all  their  industry  and  moderation,  have 
of  n  g  ea  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence.  Emigration  is 
p  oh  b  d ;  but  great  numbers  of  men,  notwithstanding,  contrive  to  leave 
he  y  ;  numerous  colonies  have  settled  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 

som    I  a  e  even  gone  to  Calcutta,  Mauritius,  and  Brazil. 

Th  ommunity  of  China  appears  to  be  divided  into  four  ranks  or  orders ; 
of  wh  h  he  literati  or  learned  occupy  the  first  place;  the  husbandmen  the 
second,  the  manufacturers  the  third  ;  and  the  merchants  the  fourth.  But 
in  this  country,  as  everywhere  else,  wealth  raises  its  possessor  above  such 
conventional  distinctions.  The  merchants  accordingly,  though  lowest  in 
rank,  can  command  the  services  of  their  superiors  ;  but  it  is  only  the  learned 
who  are  yet  allowed  to  occupy  places  in  the  government. 
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Th         1     p  1        ssing  hereditary  rank   are  tlie  members  of  the 

I    P       It       Ij      i  distributed  into  five  classes,  all  distinguished  by 

w  y  II      g  dl       but  they  possess  no  political  powers  or  privileges, 

"■^  h  'y       y        '1    evenues  assigned  to  them  for  subsistence.     The 

1  h         n    of  the  more  remote  of  these  branches  are  in  very 

d  Being  likewise  brought  up  to  a  life  of  idleness, 

th  y  "3     y  giorant,  dissipated,  and  worthless;  but  they  are 

Jt  P       d  1      Besides  the  descendants  of  the  emperors,  there 

1        la.      f      p       1  kinsmen,  descended  from  the  brothers  or  uncles 

of  the  first  Tartar  emperor,  who  are  distinguished  by  a  red  sash  and  bridle. 

Every  thing  connected  with  their  dress  and  equipage  is  subject  to  minute 

regulation,  and  they  are  as  strictly  watched  as  the  others.     It  is  said  there 

are  still  some  descendants  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  existence,  but  they  have 

laid  aside  the  yellow  girdle  through  fear  of  persecution. 

Polygamy  is  not  permitted ;  a  man  can  have  only  one  legal  wife,  but  he 
may  have  as  many  tsie  or  concubines  as  he  pleases,  or  can  afford ;  and  the 
offspring  of  the  latter  possess  many  of  the  rights  of  legitimacy.  The  wife 
IS  espoused  with  regular  marriage  ceremonies,  is  the  equal  of  her  husband 
in  rank,  and  possesses  certain  legal  rights,  such  as  they  are ;  but  the  tsie  is 
bought  for  money,  and  is  taken  into  the  house  nearly  as  any  other  domestic. 
The  women  are,  however,  the  slaves  of  their  husbands  and  masters ;  they 
live  and  die  in  ignorance,  and  every  effort  to  raise  themselves  above  the 
rank  assigned  to  them  is  regarded  as  impious  arrogance. 

Besides  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  there  are  within  the  limits  of  China 
Proper  several  tribes  who  have  always  maintained  their  independence.  The 
higher  districts  of  Yun-nan  are  occupied  by  a  hardy  highland  race  called 
Loh,  of  a  totally  different  character  from  the  Chinese.  Such  is  their  valor, 
and  the  strength  of  their  mountain  fastnesses,  that  the  Imperial  Government 
has  been  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  nominal  acknowledgment  of  homage, 
leavmg  the  internal  government  to  be  administered  by  the  native  hereditary 
chiefs.  In  the  neighboring  province  of  Kwei-chau  are  several  tribes  of  rude 
people  called  Miaotsi,  who  inhabit  the  mountain  districts,  and  have  hitherto 
bid  defiance  to  the  military  force  of  the  empire.  The  people  who  possess 
the  mountain  districts  of  Hai-nan  and  Formosa  are  likewise  nearly,  if  not 
altogether  independent. 

The  Ladrones,  or  Pirates  of  the  islands  which  stud  the  soulhern  coasts  of 
China,  form  a  numerous  and  organized  body,  and  possess  a  fleet  of  at  least 
500  well-manned  vessels,  of  from  10  to  250  tons,  the  largest  carrying  12 
guns,  and  all  of  ihera  armed,  besides  the  ordnance,  with  abundance  of 
small  arms,  spears,  swords,  and  boarding  krises.  They  are  under  strict 
discipline,  and  often  evince  great  bravery. 

Withstatists  the  population  of  China  has  long  been  an  insoluble  problem; 
and  their  estimates  have  varied  from  about  30  to  370  millions.  Balbi,  by 
his  approximative  method,  determines  it  to  be  150  millions.  In  1793,  Sir 
G.  Staunton  was  informed  by  a  mandarin  of  high  rank,  that  it  then  amounted 
to  333  millions ;  and  in  1832  Mr.  J.  R.  Morrison,  of  Canton,  stated  in  the 
Companion  to  the  Anglo-Chinese  Almanac,  as  the  result  of  a  census  taken 
in  1813,  and  published  by  imperial  authority,  the  amount  as  having  then 
been  360,659,901.  Mr,  Medhurst  says  that  it  was,  in  1819,  361,221,900, 
and  adds,  that  after  the  fullest  consideration  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
subject — after  the  most  patient  investigation  of  native  documents,  and  after 
extensive  inquiries  and  observations  among  the  people  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  he  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the  population  of  China  Proper 
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is  as  above  stated;  besides  the  population  of  Formosa,  and  the  trihes  of 
Chinese  Tartary.  Mr,  Gutzlaff  also  declares  himself  to  be  "  fully  persuaded 
that  the  last  imperial  census  is  as  near  the  truth  as  it  can  be  ascertained." 
Those  parts  of  the  empire  which  he  visited  were  extremely  populous.  He 
took  the  trouble  of  examining  some  parts  of  the  census,  and  of  numbering 
the  houses  in  small  districts,  and  invariably  found  that  the  population  was 
under-rated.  And  Mr.  Morrison,  in  publishing  the  statement  already 
referred  to,  observes  that  it  "  will  probably  serve  to  set  at  rest  the  numerous 
speculations  concerning  the  real  amount  of  population  in  China.  We  know 
from  several  authorities  that  in  China  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  dimin- 
ishing rather  than  increasing  their  numbers  in  their  reports  to  government. 
And  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in  a  work  published  by  the  goi-ern- 
ment,  not  for  the  information  of  curious  inquirers,  but  for  the  use  of  its  own 
oiRcers,  the  numbers  reported  by  the  people  should  be  more  than  doubled, 
as  the  statement  of  some  European  speculators  would  require  us  to  believe." 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  Chinese  policy  is  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  which  is  professedly  the  only  channel 
or  introduction  to  advancement  in  the  state,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  ofhce, 
rank,  and  honors.  With  the  prospect  of  such  rewards  the  number  of 
students  is  very  great,  and  a  taste  for  letters  is  almost  universally  diffused. 
Schools  abound  in  every  town  and  village,  and  the  best  education  which 
the  country  affords  may  be  procured  on  the  most  moderate  terms.  Certain 
magistrates  are  appointed  in  every  province  to  take  charge  of  the  candidates 
for  employment,  to  direct  them  in  their  studies,  and  twice  a-year  to  hold 
public  examinations,  when  small  presents  are  distributed  to  the  most  deser- 
ving. At  Pe-king  is  a  grand  national  college,  named  Han-lin-yen,  which  is 
supported  by  government,  the  members  of  which  are  the  chief  literati  of  the 
empire.  Nothing,  however,  but  old  established  principles  are  taught ;  the 
scholar  of  the  present  day  must  not  venture  to  go  beyond  the  sages  of  ancient 
times;  learning  is  consequently  at  a  complete  stand-still.  Asa  further 
encouragement  to  literature,  the  press  is  left  free,  and  any  one  may  print 
what  he  pleases,  taking  his  risk  of  the  consequences ;  the  government  being 
very  rigid  in  suppressing  "  wicked,  corrupt,  and  seditious  publications," 
and  in  punishing  their  authors.  The  antiquity  and  importance  of  Chinese 
literature  have  only  of  late  years  been  duly  appreciated  in  foreign  parts,  and 
have  but  very  recently  begun  to  attract  the  attention  of  students.  "Tbe  Chinese 
literature,"  says  Mr.  AbeJ  Remusat,  "  is  incontestibly  the  first  in  Asia,  in 
respect  of  the  number,  the  importance,  and  the  authenticity  of  its  monu- 
ments. The  classic  works,  named  King,  go  back  to  a  very  remote  epoch. 
The  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Confucius  have  made  them  the  basis  of 
their  labors  upon  morals  and  politics.  History  has  always  been  tbe  object 
of  attention,  and  the  Chinese  annals  form  the  most  complete  and  continuous 
that  exists  in  any  language.  The  custom  of  competition  has  given  a  power- 
fill  stimulus  to  political  and  philosophic  eloquence.  Literary  history, 
criticism,  and  biography,  are  the  subjects  of  a  crowd  of  works,  remarkable 
for  their  order  and  regularity.  The  Chinese  possess  many  translations  of 
Sanscrit  books  upon  religion  and  metaphysics.  The  literati  cultivate  poesy, 
which  is  subject  to  the  double  yoke  of  metr^  and  rhyme  ;  ihey  have  lyric, 
narrative,  and  descriptive  poems,  theatrical  pieces,  romances  of  manners, 
and  romances  wherein  the  marvellous  prevails.  They  have,  besides,  a  great 
number  of  special  and  general  collections,  libraries,  and  encyclopiedias,  and 
in  the  last  century  they  began  the  printing  of  a  collection  of  select  works  in 
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180,000  volumes!  Notes,  glosses,  commentaries,  catalogues,  indices,  ex- 
tracts arranged  in  the  order  of  subjects,  lend  their  aid  to  facilitate  research. 
They  have  excellent  dictionaries,  in  which  al!  the  symbols  of  their  writing, 
and  oil  the  words  of  their  language,  are  explained  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
in  a  very  regular  order.  Books  are  primed  upon  silk  paper,  and  as  this 
paper  is  extremely  fine,  they  are  obliged  to  print  only  upon  one  side ;  the 
parts  are  classed,  numbered,  and  paged ;  finally,  there  is  not,  even  in 
Europe,  a  nation  that  has  so  many  books,  books  so  well  made,  so  commo- 
dious for  consuitation,  and  at  so  low  a  price;"  and  notwithstanding  there  is 
no  country  where  real  science  and  literature  ace  at  a  lower  ebb. 

Geography  has  been  cultivated  from  the  most  ancient  times ;  a  fact  which 
is  proved  by  the  descriptions  of  the  empire  given  in  the  Ckou-ldng,  five 
centuries  B.  C.  The  Jesuits  constructed  a  new  map  of  the  empire  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Kang-hi,  between  1707  and  171^  and  a  new  edition 
of  it,  with  corrections,  was  published  in  104  sheets  i  l"'l  0  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Kien-long,  under  the  direction  of  t!  e  n  s  o  aries  Tl  e 
imperial  geography  forms  260  volumes,  in  quart  w  th  maps  and  plans  It 
embraces  every  topic :  topography,  hydrography  monu  nenl"  ant  q  t  ea 
natural  curiosities,  industry,  productions,  commerce  agrcilt  re  g  ern 
ment,  population,  general  history,  biography,  and  b  bliography  Astronomy 
has  always  been  held  in  honour,  but  its  progress  has  been  lery  limited. 
Their  knowledge  of  mathematical  science  appears  to  be  very  low ;  they 
use  the  decimal  system  of  arithmetic  and  evecute  with  rapidity  all  its 
operations  by  means  of  a  machine,  the  sw  inpan,  the  use  of  which  has  passed 
into  Russia  and  Polami.  Their  theory  of  military  tactics  displays  some 
learning,  and  has  even  fixed  the  attention  of  same  generals  of  the  school  of 
the  great  Frederick;  but  their  artillery  is  lery  defectiie;  their  muskets  are 
inferior,  and  their  powder  is  very  inefticient  The  Chinese  were,  nevershe- 
less,  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  before  it  was  known  in 
Europe,  and  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to  malie  fire-works,  which 
produce  a  surprising  effect.  Their  medical  science  is  mixed  with  supersti- 
tious practices,  and  founded  upon  imaginary  theories.  Their  pharmacopfea, 
however,  is  rich,  and  they  have  good  books  of  medical  natural  history, 
accompanied  with  plates ;  but  their  physicians  are  the  only  cultivators  ot 
natural  history.  Their  arts  of  design  are  very  imperfect;  they  are  unac- 
quainted with  perspective ;  and  the  only  objects  which  they  paint  well  are 
plants,  flowers,  houses,  boats,  and  other  objects  of  inanimate  nature.  Their 
sculpture  is  distinguished  only  by  its  nice  finish;  but  they  execute  in 
wood  sculptures  in  relief  of  remarkable  fineness.  Their  architecture  has 
neither  grandeur  nor  elegance ;  and  yet  the  order,  and  the  fine  colors  with 
which  their  buildings  are  adorned,  have  a  seducing  effect.  Magnificence 
is  reserved  for  public  buildings,  such  as  the  emperor's  palace,  temples, 
towers,  triumphal  arches,  town  walls,  and  gates.  Their  bridges,  canals, 
quays,  and  particularly  the  embankments  of  the  Yellow  River,  are  as 
remarkable  for  the  persevering  industry  which  has  produced  them,  as  for 
their  usefulness.  The  Chinese  music,  though  founded  upon  a  very  com- 
plicated system,  wants,  nevertheless,  according  to  European  taste,  both 
harmony  and  melody. —(BnZfii's  Abrege,  p.  787.) 

The  manners  of  this  numerous  people  have  one  striking  characteristic, 
and  their  religious  opinions  and  practices  are  precisely  similar  throughout 
the  empire.  When  the  main  features  of  the  Chinese  character  have  been 
studied  in  one  place  and  in  one  person,  they  have  been  studied  in  all ;  and 
when  one  train  of  argument  has  been  discovered  which  suffices  to  silence  the 
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objections  of  one  individual,  it  will  be  equally  efifective  on  all  other  o 

The  uniformity  and  invatiableness  of  the  Chinese  mind  is  to  be  traced  pL...„^^ 
to  their  possessing  oneset  of  opinions  on  philosophy  and  religion ;  which  being 
laid  down  in  their  ancient  books,  and  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  constitute 
the  public  and  universal  belief  on  these  topics,  and  run  through  the  whole 
mass  of  society.  Hence  the  missionaries  find  the  Chinese  always  using  the 
same  arguments,  and  starting  the  same  objections,  which  having  been  often 
answered  before,  may  be  easily  answered  again.  In  the  system  of  Chinese 
literature  there  is  no  harmony  or  continuity.  The  most  deplorable  ignorance 
stands  in  immediate  juxta-poailion  with  science  of  more  than  ordinary 
refinement;    an  astonishing  accuracy  and  minutenes     i  d  t    i  often 

combined  with  a  total  want  of  general  principles,  or  w  th  p  n  pi  g  ossly 
incorrect.  Here  and  there  are  observable  foundation  f  n  m  n  ental 
strength,  on  which  no  superstructure  is  erected;   or,  p    hp  iper- 

structure  of  so  uncouth  an  appearance,  and  so  usele  and  f  g  1  s  to 
prove  only  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  the  artist ;  and  nth  I  land, 
surprise  is  excited  by  the  prospect  of  some  noble  and  m  fi  t  d  fice, 
which  seems  to  have  sprung  from  the  ground,  like  th    p  1  f  A]  ddin, 

without  any  perceptible  agency  of  sufficient  power  t  11  n  b  ing. 
All  the  intellectual  combinations  of  China  are  monst  u  tl  y  p  sess 
uniformly  a  mingled  character  of  civilization  and  barbari.m.  The  people 
have  been  from  time  immemorial  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
no  free  intercourse  has  ever  shaped  their  rude  inventions  into  forms  calcu- 
lated to  make  them  suitable  to  mankind  in  general.  All  that  they  have 
done  is  specifically  Chinese  ;  all  their  productions  have  a  national  character ; 
thej  are  stiff",  contracted,  and  incapable  of  being  wrought  into  any  foreign 
composition. 

The  spoken  language  of  China  is  composed  of  monosyllables,  of  which 
there  are  scarcely  350  which  a  European  can  distinguish  from  one  another ; 
but  the  Chinese  are  able,  by  various  modulations  of  the  voice,  to  distinguish 
many  more — about  1,300.  The  syntax  is  also  very  meagre ;  declensions 
and  conjugations  are  wanting,  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  circumlocu- 
tions. There  is  also  a  written  language,  expressed  by  about  80,000,  or, 
according  to  some  writers,  40,000  different  characters  or  symbols,  each 
representing  a  separate  object  or  idea ;  and  as  this  written  language  is 
common  to  the  whole  empire,  the  natives  of  the  various  provinces,  though 
speaking  different  dialects,  and  mutually  unintelligible  when  speaking  their 
own  dialect,  can,  nevertheless,  all  read  the  written  language,  and  have  thus 
a  ready  means  of  general  communication.  Even  beyond  the  limits  of 
Chinese  dominion  the  Chinese  written  language  is  understood  j  and  through- 
out Cochin-Ohina,  Corea,  and  Japan,  it  is  a  common  object  of  learning. 
The  multiplicity  of  characters  might  seem  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  acquir- 
ing the  language;  but  these  are  in  fact  compounded  of  214  elementary 
symbols,  which  form  a  clue  to  their  labyrinth  ;  and  by  the  help  of  which, 
dictionaries  have  been  formed  that  enable  foreigners  to  acquire  a  competent 
knowledge  of  it  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Buddhism,  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  appears  to  have  been  founded  800 
or  1,000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  does  not  recognise  a  Supreme 
Being,  but  substitutes  a  number  of  Buddhas,  who  are  created  in  an  imaginary 
region  or  heaven,  and  each  of  whom  visits  the  earth  once.  The  Buddhists 
believe  in  a  perpetual  series  of  destructions  and  reproductions  of  the  world, 
and  of  successive  transmissions  of  souls  from  one  state  to  another,  always 
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i    g        1  d    perfeotioii  or  a  pure 

I          A  m      rial  delusion,  and  be- 

p          1      le  h    h  s  distributed  tlirough 

pi  y  d      f  If  f    m  material  corruption, 

tj             ]f  f         d  1               H  h           e  various  degrees  of 


p  i  p    b  Up         1     p  f        B  ddhas  have  appeared 

h  h      d    h   hfl  d        PP  the  jear  4457  of  the 

Ci 

B     d       h    p         1  Ig         1  1         f  C-infucius,  of  Tao-tze, 

d         ly    II   I     f  f  my  I    1     y  k  1         y,  with  deities  inriu- 

bl       1  pp      d        p       d  J  h  ng  in   creation,  from 

1        I    ff  d  i  y     f    h     kitchen.     Astrology, 

n  ygmydd  yidi  ded  masses,  and  every 

p  pll        dhmTlyh  S  bbath,  and  no  division 

fmby        kbib  ydy        Ijar     xcept  the  first,  which 

hyd  f^y  gJhl         hh        held  sacred  to  the 

m        y    f    h  ce  1  h  y       1  b  h     1      val  of  the  full   moon 

with  noise  and  riot,  and  at  the  first  full  moon  of  each  year  they  celebrate 

the  "  feast  of  lanterns"  for  two  successive  nights,  when  the  whole  empire  is 

illuminated,  and  every  house  and  every  vessel  on  the  rivers  and  canals 

decorated  with  large  painted  lanterns. 

The  government  of  China  is  in  the  form  of  a  patriarchal  despotism; 
limited,  however,  in  some  degree  by  the  right  of  representation  possessed 
by  certain  classes  of  magistrates,  and  by  the  obligation  of  the  emperor  to 
select  ail  government  officers  from  the  literati.  This  class  forms  an  en- 
lightened aristocracy,  to  which  young  men  of  every  rank  may  be  admitted, 
after  having  passed  the  successive  educational  steps  necessary  to  qualify 
them  for  the  exercise  of  public  functions.  The  emperor  takes  the  title  of 
"  Son  of  Heaven"  and  "  August  Emperor ;"  he  exercises  supreme  power, 
chooses  his  successor  fcom  among  the  legitimate  heirs,  and  believes  himself 
responsible  for  any  calamity  that  may  befall  his  people,  as  pestilence,  famine, 
&c.,  and  when  such  occurs,  be  publicly  accuses  himself  of  having  offended 
Heaven,  and  imposes  upon  himself  certain  penances  to  propitiate  the  olfen- 
ded  gods. 

The  public  functionaries  are  divided  into  ni 
distinguished  by  a  jewel  or  ornament  peculiar  ti 
the  caps  of  the  ofiicials.     Their  common  title  is  "duan,"  called  by  Euro- 
peans "  Mandarins,"  from  the  Portuguese  verb  mandar,  to  command. 

There  are  six  ministerial  departments  or  bureaus  at  Pe-king,  the  seat  of 
government.  The_^J's(  superintends,  selects  and  promotes  all  civil  officers; 
the  second  has  charge  of  the  treasury,  taxes,  coinage,  census,  &c  ;  the 
third  superintends  public  ceremonies  and  the  different  forms  of  religion; 
t^&  fourth  manages  the  aff'airs  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  th.Qjifth  is  the  police 
department,  and  looks  to  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime  ;  and  the 
sixth  or  bureau  of  public  works,  has  charge  of  al!  public  buildings,  mines, 
canals,  bridges,  &,c.  There  is  also  a  board  of  censors,  who  watch  over  the 
words  and  conduct  of  the  emperor  ;  a  board  of  music  ;  a  colonial  office ; 
and  another  board  of  censors  which  presides  over  the  deliberations  of  ail  the 
other  departments,  and  reports  to  the  emperor, 

China  Proper  is  divided  into  eighteen  provinces,  which  are  again  subdi- 
vided into  various  districts  and  sub-districts.  These  are  governed  by 
viceroys,  each  of  whom  has  generally  two  or  three  provinces  under  his 
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charge;  each  province  has  also  a  deputy  governor,  a  superintendent  of  the 
literati,  a  director  of  iinajice,  a  criminal  judge  and  superintendents  of  the 
salt-pits  and  granar'  E  h  d*  'ct  and  other  minor  division  has  also  its 
partiouiar  magistra  es  wh  n       ed  with  ministerial  and  judicial  authority. 

The  proportion  of  p  bl       fli  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  popula- 

tion, and  probably  die    n  d  one  to  every  10,000  inhabitants,  and 

most  of  these  do  n  me  than  $250  salary  per  annum.     The 

expenses  of  the  g  onsequently  small,  and  the  burdens  of 

taxation  proportion  lly  1  gh 

The  revenue,  sa      M     M  db  "is  derived  principally  from  the  land 

tax,  which  is  paid  p  ly  n  k  d  nd  partly  in  money  ;  it  is  in  general  a 
very  light  impost,  and  am  unts  n  as  some  suppose,  to  one  tenth,  but  more 
usually  to  one  fiftieth,  or  one  hundredth  of  the  produce.  There  are  also 
taxes  on  pledged  articles;  and  more  particularly  a  heavy  impost  on  salt; 
while  customs  are  established  on  the  sea-coast,  and  at  the  most  important 
passesinhillsand  junctions  of  rivers,  so  as  to  secure  the  mercantile  as  well  as 
the  agricultural  population.  Some  of  the  revenue  thus  derived  is  kept  in 
the  provinces  to  pay  the  army,  navy  and  police,  and  to  provide  against 
famines,  while  a  considerable  portion  is  forwarded  to  Pe-king  for  the  imme- 
diate service  of  the  emperor  and  his  officers.  We  cannot,  therefore,  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  resources  of  China,  un'less  we  consider  all  that  is 
sent  to  the  capital  and  expended  in  the  provinces  as  being  alike  drawn  from 
the  labor  of  the  people  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  slate.  Thus  the 
revenue  of  the  Chinese  empire  will  appear  to  be  as  follows: 

Land-lax  pBJd  in  money,  1                               £ S«, 337, 944 

"         "          grain,      }seat  to   Peking? '. 12,602,871 

CuBtome  paid  in  money,    )                               ( 1,974,663 

"  "'        '                                            ' 105,689,707 

38,273,500 

Total , !a00,958,B94 

This  revenue,  when  divided  among  the  total  population,  amounts  only  to 
about  56  cents  per  head,  and  if  that  only  which  is  sent  to  Pe-klng  be  reckoned, 
namely  $56,996,687,  it  will  not  amount  to  much  more  than  15  cents  per 
head.  This  is  certainly  a  small  sum  on  which  to  manage  such  a  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  small  pay  of  the  officers,  and  there  being  no  national  debt, 
sufficiently  account  for  it.  Every  statement  is  alike  on  this  subject,  and 
each  attests  that  from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  produce  is  the  utmost  of 
what  is  exacted  by  the  government  in  the  shape  of  a  land  tax. 


M'^e>,S^«P*'''*^P™™* 


According  to  the  communication  of  Father  Bitshurin  to  the  academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  atSt.  Petersburg  in  1837,  thestanding  army  of  the  emperor, 
iu  time  of  peace,  amounts  to  about  1,000,000,  but  it  is  supposed  tliat  in 
war  10,000,000  of  soldiers  may  be  levied.  The  army  is,  however,  an  in- 
efficient, undisciplined  rabble,  armed  with  matchlocks,  bows  and  spears. 
With  the  exception  of  the  men  stationed  on  the  frontiers,  the  army  is 
employed  in  preserving  order  throughout  tlie  provinces,  and  may  be  regarded 
in  fact  more  as  an  armed  police  than  a  body  of  troops. 

The  imperial  navy  is  said  to  consist  of  1,763  vessels,  of  which  1,036  are 
employed  in  police  duty  on  the  great  rivers,  and  the  rest  are  stationed  on 
the  sea-coast.  The  largest  vessels  do  not  carry  over  20  guns  and  from  200 
to  400  soldiers  and  seamen.  About  60,000  men  are  employed  on  a  peace 
establishment.     The  pay  of  a  Chinese  soldier  is  only  eight  cents  per  day. 
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The  Chinese  as  a  people  are  extremely  industrious — even  to  a  slavisli 
application,  and  their  skill  in  various  arts  la  wonderful  to  the  people  of 
more  enlightened  regions.  Their  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  their  porcelain, 
embroidery,  dyeing,  varnishing,  ivory  cutting,  colors,  paper,  ink,  and  many 
other  articles  of  art  and  skill,  Europeans  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  equal. 
They  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  working  rnetals ;  they  make 
musical  instruments,  filigre  work,  cut  and  polish  precious  stones ;  engraving 
on  wood,  and  printing  from  blocks,  is  with  them  as  old  as  the  tenth  century, 
and  their  powers  of  copying  and  reproducing  works  of  art  from  other  coun- 
tries is  astonishing.  Besides,  their  rates  of  wages  are  so  low  that  they  Sre 
oflen  employed  by  strangers  to  produce  for  a  comparative  trifle  that  which 
in  foreign  countries  would  be  extremely  expensive. 

In  agriculture  every  acre  of  arable  land  is  employed  in  raising  food ; 
even  the  mountains  are  cut  into  successive  terraces  for  cultivation,  and 
irrigated  with  water  drawn  up  by  machinery  from  the  streams  below.  For 
this  purpose  also  large  reservoirs  are  built  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  to 
collect  the  rain,  and  bamboo  pipes  conduct  it  thence  to  the  fields.  The 
women  rear  silk  worms,  and  make  cotton  goods  and  some  woollens.  The 
Chinese  use  no  butler  or  cheese,  and  very  little  milk,  simply  because  they 
cannot  spare  soil  sufficient  to  sustain  more  cattle  than  are  actually  necessary 
for  agricultural  lahor.  For  the  same  reason  horses  are  few,  and  sheep  are 
only  seen  on  the  mountains  where  the  land  canuot  be  ploughed.  The  prin- 
cipal animal  food  of  the  Chinese  is  pork.  Owing  also  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  roads  are  few  and  narrow,  being  little  more  than  pathways  through  the 
fields,  or  lanes  over  and  around  the  mountains.  Wheel  carriages  are  rare, 
and  ornamental  gardens  are  scarcely  ever  seen. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fuh-cha«-fu,  Ningpo 
and  Shang-hai,  by  treaty  with  England  in  1843,  the  maritime  commerce 
of  China  has  greatly  increased ;  yet  the  internal  trade  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  It  is  carried  on  through  the  empire  by  means  of  the  rivers  and 
canals;  and  thence  from  various  trading  posts  on  the  northern,  western, 
and  south-western  frontiers,  into  Russia,  Turkestan,  and  Hindoostan. 
Prior  to  the  British  treaty  the  whole  maritime  trade  was  monopolized  by  a 
privileged  class  at  Canton,  called  the  "  Hong- Merchants,"  and  aS!  foreign 
trade  was  conducted  through  them  ;  no  foreigner  was  permitted  to  trade 
with  the  natives,  escept  through  this  channel ;  and  none  were  permitted  to 
reside  with  their  families  at  Canton.  By  this  treaty,  however,  all  these  re- 
strictions are  removed ;  foreitjn  merchants  now  trade  with  whom  they 
please  ;  five  ports  are  opened  to  them  instead  of  one,  and  their  families  are 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  country.  Tea  is  the  principal  article  of  export; 
but  besides  this,  a  laige  export  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  articles  of  Nan- 
king cloth,  porcelain,  rhubarb,  musk,  ginger,  mercury,  zinc,  boras,  shawls, 
mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  ivory  goods,  and  many  other  articles.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  cloths  and  woollen  staffs,  furs,  gold  and  silver  ware, 
glass,  mirrors,  lead,  coral,  cochineal,  prussian  blue,  cobalt,  wines,  clocks 
and  watches,  gun-powder,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  ivory,  tin,  copper,  bird's- 
nests,  incense,  camphor,  tobacco,  &.c.  Opium  is  contraband ;  but  as  all 
classes  use  it  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  smuggled  in  enormous  quantities,  and 
is  even  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  imports.  In  1836,  so  many  as  26,018 
chests  were  imported,  valued  at  $17,106,903.  The  value  of  edible  birdV 
nests  imported  from  the  islands  of  India  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  is 
said  to  exceed  one  million  and  a  half  dollars  annually.  Ginseng  is  also 
largely  imported. 
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The  principal  seat  of  the  Chinese  trade  with  Russia  is  at  Kiachta,  and 
the  Mongolian  frontier  establishment  at  Maimaichin.  Second  in  import- 
aace  to  that  emporium  is  the  commerce  maintained  at  Khokand  by  cara 
Tana  from  Orenburg.     The  Ch  dUbk  hnf        Tk 

and  H'lassa,  assemble  at  th        p  n  1      R         n       d  h 

carry  on  a  valuable  traffic,     F  1   se      g  U  h 

China,  small  parties  of  nati  h  f     S       p  1         k      d 

Troislc  in  Siberia,  where  asmlbn  h  ffik 

place.     A  great  deal  of  illio    b  g  1  d        h  f  K 

between  the  nomades  of  th         p  f  If  1        ly  by 

European  merchants.     The      m  d  K      h      h  w 

mere  barter  trade ;  tea  is  the  P        p  I       p  nd         1  h  f 

port.     The  value  of  imports      N     h       A       d    1      d  by  R  1840 

was  3,615,130  Russian  dollars;  and  of  exports,  6,892,952,  of  which  about 
ll-12ths  was  absorbed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  Chinese  trade. 
The  native  statements  on  this  subject  are  very  vague,  and  as  the  Chinese 
merchants  find  ways  and  means  to  smuggle  a  great  deal,  the  custom-house 
returns  cannot  be  fully  relied  upon. 

The  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  China  is  second  only  to 
that  between  Great  Britain  and  China ;  and  in  all  respects  the  Americans 
are  on  as  beneficial  a  footing  as  the  most  favored  nations,  and  have  their 
immunities  secured  by  a  treaty  with  the  court  of  Pe-king.  The  declared 
value  of  this  trade,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  table : 


715  3 
I       ^393 


The  increase  m  the  amount,  both  of  imports  and  exports,  it  will  be  seen, 
has  been  very  rapid  :  having  nearly  doubled  in  the  eight  years  ending  30tii 
June,  1847 ;  and  the  exports,  which  in  1838-9,  consisted  of  only  one- 
fourth  domestic  produce,  in  1845-6,  are  represented  in  the  ratio  of  eight 
domestic  and  one  foreign ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  the  present  time  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  United  States  is  much  wider.  This  is  the  result 
of  the  Atlantic  trade.  The  addition  of  the  vast  territories  on  the  Pacific 
to  the  Union,  and  their  geographical  position  in  relation  to  the  Chinese 
ports,  must  be  looked  upon  as  highly  favorable  to  a  more  direct  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  commer- 
cial communication  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  will  no  doubt  greatly 
extend  the  trade,  not  only  with  China,  but  with  the  whole  congeries  of 
islands  which  stud  the  Pacific.  These,  however,  are  affairs  belonging  to  the 
future ;  but  there  cannot  he  a  doubt  that  before  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
when  railways  shall  extend  from  San  Francisco,  Monterey,  and  other 
Pacific  ports,  to  the  Atlantic  states  ;  when  steam  navigation  has  been  fully 
established  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  isthmian  difficulty  has  been  overcome, 
the  commerce  between  the  two  nations  will  be  infinitely  extended,  and 
surpass  that  of  all  other  countries.  Already,  indeed,  the  United  States 
fake  one-fourth  of  all  the  tea  exported  ;  the  quantity  received  in  IS46-7, 
was  18,886,237 ;  and  the  whole  quantity  exported  to  other  nations  not 
quite  58,000,000  of  pounds. 
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_  The  public  wo:-ks  of  China  infinitely  surpass  those  of  any  other  country 
m  magnitude,  if  not  in  importance  and  skill.  The  "  Great  Wall"  has  been 
long  considered  as  one  of  the  mightiest  of  national  undertakings.  It  ex- 
tends fi-ora  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea  westward  along  the  borders  of  Pe- 
che-le,  Shan-si,  and  Shen-si,  1,500  miles,  ending  in  rocks  and  deserts  almost 
impassable.  It  is  formed  of  aa  embankment,  encased  in  stone  work  about 
20  feet  wide  and  30  feet  high,  along  the  plains  and  valleys,  where  it  is  also 
strengthened  by  square  detached  towers,  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot  from 
each  other.  There  are  numerous  gates,  which  are  also  strongly-fortified 
and  garrisoned ;  and  at  the  east  end  is  a  large  bulwark  and  fort,  which 
command  the  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark to  the  sailor. 

The  "  ImpeviaJ  Canal,"  or  ¥vn-ho,  extends  from  Tien-tsm  on  the  Pei-ho 
to  Hang-chau-fu,  on  the  Yangtsz'-kiang,  a  distance  of  700  miles.  It  is  200 
(eet  wide,  bu.lt  with  fiood-gates,  but  no  locks;  and,  m  connection  with 
certain  nip-era,  gives  an  inland  water  communication  from  Pe-kincr  to  Canton 
interrupted  only  by  a  single  mountain-range,  across  which  js  the  celebrated 
pass  of  Meilan,  for  the  construction  of  which,  the  Mandarin  who  accom- 
plished It  was  honored  with  a  statue  in  one  of  the  neighboring  temples 

Other  important  public  works  have  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding water  for  irrigation,  and  to  prevent  inundation.  I'heir  bridges 
over  rapid  streams  and  broad  estuaries  are  of  solid  granite,  and  evince 
great  sItiJl  and  perseverance  in  their  construction. 

The  division  of  China  into  Is  -provinces,  has  been  alluded  to  in  a  pre- 
ceding section.     We  wili  now  exhibit  the  extent  and  population  of  each 

^E-CHE-LE,  or  ChiiOi 53,949....27.9!»0.874___.475.:..Pan-tins-fu.  t 

444...,Tm-naii.fii. 
S58....Tfli-yaen-fti. 
430....Kai-l'img-fii, 


Cheh-kj 


}  Kiaog-nau  M5.50CI....37,B4L,,„. „ ^„^.„„.a-.- 

J  °  I  48,431..  ..34,168,059..  .,705,. ..Ngau-Miig-fii. 

^S.Ii'e.. ..33,496,999.. ..4S)a....NRd-Gliaiig.fQ. 

■--" 39,150... .36,356,784....  671. ...Hang-oiiau-fu. 

.-„-..,.„...(w3tliFormcBa,)... .53,480.... 14,777,410... .376... .Fuh-chau-fa. 

5"f^ Jflou-Hwans    5  ^.WO  — .37,370.058.. ..SM....  Wa-chang-fu. 

^""^^ J«.ou±iwang,  J  ji^si,Q....ia,B5%507.,..it5i....Otmae-B)l-fa. 

°«^i-^' 67,400....  10,807 ,256....  163....  Smg.ai]-fu. 

^^■^"'' 86,608....15,193,J£5..,.175..,.lan*liaa-fii. 

Sz-OHUis 166,800.. -31.435,678.... 133.... Ohing-tu-fo. 

KwtHG-TUHO..{will!Hai.uaii.)...7-9.45e.  — 19.i74,030....34J....K:ivattg-chaa.fi, 

Kv^s<s■s, 78,350....  7,313,835....  93....Kwei.Tmfii 


..107,9 


..l,29r,999.... 360,659,901        363.. 


■8  from  Williams'  "  Middle  Kingdom."     The  naaias  of 
0113  ways,  and  it  is  atwaja  diiBcult,  aud  Banietiiiies  im- 
!—-■■"■;'  ™  -t-^y-""  ^-™~.  .-^.^  b7  Eoman  letters,  aiid  tlierefore  each  ioL-eiga  nation 
spella  them  diffapeiitly.  °    "»iiun 

f  It  is  a  vemRrkabla  fact  that  the  Chinese  ciUea  have  no  pioner  nfimes  bnt  are  all  i^ib- 
tingniBliBd  by  the  addltimi  of /«,  .4™  or  ftien,  of  wltfoh  tLj  are  capitals.  Canton,  for 
nmlanoe  1,  K«^ug.*l.an.fi.,  i,  e  capital  of  Kwang-tu^ig,  &e.  In  conseqaence  of  there 
haviQg  bean  ui  Clniia,  occasionally  several  simnltaneona  Itiugdoms,  or  from  the  circam. 
stance  uf  tlio  conit  having  several  times  changed  ita  reaidence,  the  diffare.it  capitala 
We  received  names  mdioalive  of  tlieir position ;  as  Pe-kmg.  the  north  oottrt;  JVara-W, 
(he  aoQth  court ;  ^d  Tn-tg-lang,  the  east  court.  * ' 

ToL.  II.  35 
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Pe-K!?jg,  (North  Court,)  the  capital  of  the  empire,  in  the  province  of 
Chihli,  about  26  miles  only  from  tlie  Great  Wall,  (in  latitude  39°  54'  13" 
N.,  anil  longitude  1 16="  27'  E.,)  stands  on  a  sandy  plain.  It  \a  about  35 
miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  high  castellated  walls,  outside 
of  which  is  a  wet  ditch.  It  is  composed  of  two  distinct  cities — King-sz' 
(i.  e.  capital  of  the  court,}  called  also  the  Tartar  city,  and  Lao-sz',  (old 
loivn,)  The  first  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Manchus,  and  the  latter  by  Chinese. 
Some  of  the  gales  are  lofty  and  strong,  and  surmounted  with  towers.  The 
streets  are  generally  wide,  and  in  straight  lines  i  they  are  unpaved,  but  clean 
and  well-kept.  The  houses  are  low,  often  of  one  story,  and  are  built  of  brick 
and  tiled.  The  shops  are  handsomely  decorated,  and  the  brilliancy  and 
variety  of  the  goods  give  them  a  gay  appearance.  The  finest  buildings  are 
the  temples,  which  are  spacious  and  magnificent,  adorned  with  columns  and 
stairs  of  white  marble.  The  streets  and  houses  of  the  Chinese  town  are 
very  inferior.  There  are  besides  13  large  suburbs  without  the  walls,  each 
extending  about  two  miles  in  length.  The  population  of  Pe-king  is 
variously  stated  at  between  600,000  to  3,000,000,  hut  Mr.  Williams  con- 
siders that  2,000,000  is  about  the  probable  amount.  The  Tartar  city  is 
composed  of  three  towns  each  within  the  other,  surrounded  by  its  own  wail.' 
The  innermost  is  the  Tau-kln-chiiig,  or  Imperial  palace,  about  two  miles  in 
circuit,  and  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  surrounded  with  strong  walls 
30  feet  high,  built  of  brick  and  covered  with  yellow  tiles.  It  is  composed 
of  numerous  buildings,  containing  halls,  temples,  &.c.j  and  the  imperial 
gardens.  The  second  enclosure,  called  Whang-ching,  contains  numerous 
large  gardens,  with  artificial  lakes,  and  hills,  temples,  and  halls,  and  is 
principally  inhabited  by  people  in  the  service  of  the  court.  Pe-king  is 
distinguished  by  its  numerous  public  institutions,  resembling  those  of  Europe, 
notwithstanding  the  great  difference  interposed  by  Chinese  habits,  manners, 
and  customs.  It  receives  its  supplies  from  the  southern  provinces  by  means 
of  ihe  great  canal  and  the  rivers  of  Chihli,  which  form  the  channels  of  a  very 
active  commerce.  The  Imperial  summer  paiace  in  the  neighborhood  of  ibe 
city  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  in  the  world,  and  the  lands 
about  it,  measuring  60,000  acres,  are  diversified  with  artificial  lakes,  canals, 
hills,  valleys,  roc.ks,  and  islands,  which  are  occupied  by  arbors,  forests, 
pavilions,  and  every  object  most  agreeable  to  the  sight. 

Nan  king    (South  Court,)  stauds  on  a  branch  of  the  Yangtsz'-kiang, 

70      lies         I    by  east  of  Pe-king.     The  area  enclosed  by  walls  is  much 

i    g       1    n   h       t  Pe-king,  but  the  present  city  only  occupies  one  corner  of 

b         I  Reduced,  however,  !is  it  is,  it  still  continues  to  be  one  of 

1     p        p  1  m     ufaeturing  towna  of  the  empire.     Its  silks,  cottons,  and 

p  p  I     f     ed  to  all  others,  and  it  h  from  here  that  the  nankeen  of 

mm  J  b      ght.     Learning  also  continues  to  flourish,  and  more  physi- 

f    tured  in  Nan-king  than  in  any  other  city.     Its  principal 

dm  lb       d  building  is  apagoda  or  octagonal  tower,  of  nine  stories, 

as      d  d  by  8S4  steps.      The  material  is  a  fine  white  tile,  which  being 

P        d  colors,  has  the  appearance  of  porcelain,  and  all  the  parts 

ly  J        d  as  to  appear  to  f^iirm  only  one  piece.     I'he  galleries  are 

fill  d       bra  and  set  round  with  bells,  which  tinkle  in  thewind,  and  on 

h        p  1  pine-apple  shaped  ornament,  consisting,  as  the  Chinese 

say,  of  solid  „old.     Population,  450,000. 

Canton,  {Kwang-chau-fa,)  is  sitated  in  latitude  33°  7'  10"  N.,  and 
longitude  113='  14'  30"  E.,  on  Pearl  river,  100  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  canals,  branches  of  rivers,  rice  fields,  and  towering  barren 
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SIfi.l,  ''  """J"  """'  Oil,,  and  w«,  recentl,  the  sole  emporiom  of 
Br,l„h  .„d  An,e„c.»  oomm.rc,  ,ith  China.     The  cit,  i,  built  7lh"  nZl 

.ut.d.,h.,.lb„„.heb,„k„fthe,l,„.     There.™  abontoSS".; 


with  ^ite.      ir  k  ^i.i^  ^  .'^egulw,  surrounded  by  high  walls  and  pierced 

s:;t;srj-.^:tl?-':j,-f{h;^S;:-/EE 

Ijuildino.      Tho  .7k  S"''^;"'"  ^  P*'"ce  la  a  spacLous,  but  by  no  means  ele--"* 
'"-  ,  bl'Ll'"r'!f..    "'  I'T.  -lif-P'-  are\u,„erou.. 


ranged  in    lines  like  street..      ZT. IT:  TT^ 'lt'°* ^  ""^  ^°^}'''S  houses, 

i  on  a 
,  \--™^-^„™.,,  lUMiiKu  oy  two  Branches  of  the  river       It  is  a  hT£f 


Smd    7h>™   i      ■»  e.'oumferenee,  at  the  .outhern  e.tremit,  of  a  l.°s, 


near  Ihp  sea    i„«  „,ifi;      Vu   f"!""""""  „"*  "aumaiea  at  a»,UUO.     Macao  is 
Gulfof  r  „t,.'    V?        ""  '",""""  °'  "">  S'O"  "•<"'  *.nnel  of  the 

proper  mouth  of  the  r  vpr     pn  t^  tim  .>.>-.k    r  «*  ■^^-n-  i  'gus,     or 

fc,  fh.  na.igable  ehanid  rf  th. °  S  °°"''  °'  """  '"'  "'°"'  «"  ""«" 

ponr„7;oit°,'ard"  5"<r;Ss  t°„  i:  S'  r.  'fi'  °'  ■?■'■' " '  "■"•  »- 

I.  i.  sitLted  in  l..ft!drSIo1rN  '.„;  .^LVeTs^a^E"?,™',?. 
sonth™.™  o„,ne,  of  ,he  Island  if  Amoyfat  th.  mouth  of  Ih.r.son 
of  1.™  ,ahJ  'r  r  •'!"'■"  "i"'  '»  '""""''«"".  .nd  contains  .cor" 
ol  large  ullages  bes.des  the  citj.  The  scenery  within  the  bay  is  oietur™,. 
caused  partly  by  ,h,  „„„.,„„  i,|.„d,  ,hich  define  it  'so™  rf  S"' 
ZrT}f  ^'  P'""^"  »'  '™pl«'.«»<l  P»lly  b,  the  hgh  Wren  Ess 

f£'^tS?s.?Stit;S=arri:i57'kf:oSSn^"'' 

interior  is  i.f.rrto.'.y  other  o? tt.  fi^etoW'."'  "»"■«"■"'»»  "ith  th. 
FoH-cnio-po  ,s  situated  in  latitude  26=  5'  N.,  and  longitude  1 18=  SH'  P 

Si:  S?el%tipfa„^Ll''*Tt"  ,[;ifi  »"?■■  •""  '  't/^°'- 
.n,phithe..r.or  h.ilsf.nd  the  .21':S»T,;L\t':2''Z:ttui  Z 

tioti,   whLch  numbers  600,000,  is  said  to  he  arlHi^JIi  .  V    the  pop ul a- 
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usefulness.  The  most  striking  building  is  the  "  Tien-rung-tah,"  (i.  e. 
heavenly-conferred  pagoda,)  or  'I'ower  of  Ningpo,  a  hexagonal  seven  storied 
buildinir,  upwards  of  160  feet  high,  which,  according  to  the  aonalsofthe 
oily,  w^a  first  erected  1,100  years  ago,  Chinhai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  commands  the  passage.  Its  environs  were  the  scene 
of  a  severe  engagement  between  the  Chinese  and  English,  in  October,  1841. 
It  is  the  place  where  merchant  ships  report  when  proceeding  up  the  river. 

The  Chasan  Archipelago  belongs  to  the  department  of  Ning-po,  and 
forms  a  single  district,  of  which  Ting-hai  is  the  capital.  The  southern 
limits  of  the  whole  group  is  Quesan,  or  Kiu-shan  Islands,  in  latitude  29° 
21'  N.,  and  longitude  1^°  41'  E.  The  total  number  of  islands  is  over 
one  hundred.  The  town  of  Ting-hai  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  Chau-shan, 
or  Boat  Island,  the  largest  of  them  all,  and  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  group.  The  harbor  of  Ting-hai  is  one  of  the  best,  and  is  accessible 
by  three  or  four  passages. 

Shang-kai  is  the  largest  sea-port  in  Kiaiig-su,  and  it  is  likely,  ere  long,  to 
become  one  of  the  leading  emporia  in  Asia.  It  lies  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Wti-sung  river,  about  14  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  31°  10' 
N.,  and  longitude  121°  30'  E.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hwang-pu  with  it: 
and  by  means  of  both  streams,  communicates  with  several  large  cities  on  the 
Great  Canal.  Shang-hai  is  a  walled  town  three  miles  in  circuit,  through 
which  six  gates  open  into  extensive  suburbs.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  250,000.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  dwellings,  temples, 
shops,  &.C,  The  native  trade  here  is  probably  larger  than  at  any  other 
city  in  the  empire,  and  nearly  a  thousand  junks  have  been  counted  at  one 
time  lying  in  the  Hwang-pu,  east  of  the  town. 

China  contains  many  other  cities  and  large  towns,  but  these,  however 
important  to  the  natives  and  the  imperial  government,  have  never  acquired 
a  foreign  fame,  nor  been  visited  by  any  other  travellers  than  a  few  Catho- 
lic missionaries.  The  kingdom  is  said  to  contain,  altogether,  1,572  towns, 
2,796  temples,  3,153  bridges,  10,809  puWic  buildings,  765  lakes,  and 
14,60^  mountains;  all  specially  enumerated  and  described  by  Chinese 
authors.  Large  flourishing  cities  are  found  only  where  there  is  ready 
water  communication  with  other  places.  The  greatest  sameness  exists  in 
all  the  towns.  In  the  largest  towns  are  a  few  well-paved  streets,  lined  with 
shops;  but  most  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  extremely  dirty,  and  lined 
with  mere  hovels.  The  suburbs  of  many  cities  are  inuch  larger  than  the 
cities  themselves  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  large  walled  space  without 
houses,  where  there  was  formerly  a  city,  village,  and  hamlets.  Tliey  have 
often  a  fine  appearance  at  a  distance,  hut  internally  they  are  only  a  mass 
of  housM,  irregularly  clustered  together,  without  furniture  or  comforts,  and 
filthy  in  Ihe  extreme.  The  grandeur  of  the  natural  scenery  is  often  strik- 
ing. Commanding  situations  are  chosen  for  temples,  which  serve  likewise 
for  taverns,  stages,  public  halls,  and  gambling-houses.  The  building  of 
houses  is  regulated  by  law,  and  none  of  them  is  allowed  to  exceed  a  certain 
size.     Public  buildings  have  generally  little  to  recommend  them. 


MANCHURIA. 


Manchoria  comprises  all  the  most  eastern  portion  of  the  high  table-land 
of  Central  Asia,  and  lies  between  the  latitudes  42^  andSS^N.,  and  between 
the  longitudes  12(1^  and  142^  E.    It  is  bounded  north  by  the  Yablonoi  range. 
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oh.,„,  ,h,  Sih-hih-tih  mountain.  .Mend  from  S„,e. X°X  ™  ,° 
...tward  10  the  mouth  of  the  Sag.lion,  risinj  on  .n  .,„™  1  Sn  r  f ",' 
eo,.,.d.i,h  fores...  The  ...,L  d;di,itf..  .,e  .o  n.T  fhfo'IfnSte 
only  ,  narrow  .trip  of  arable  land  i.  left  The  ,.1  ,V  „r  ,h.  a  ,■ 
divide,  thi.  range  from  the  Y.blo.oi-Khr.bet  and  it^  'xhe  sWko" 
range  extend,  over  a  great  part  of  Mongolia,  and  form,  in  M.nrf,„!i  ,i 
.,de.  of  the  .«,,.[v.  ,aUe,  of  ,h.  NonSi,  eiding  h  t"  ^  tl  S.'"  n  '1 
Songar,  .1  their  jnnolion.  Moat  of  these  range,  are  co.er 
but  of  their  height,  ptoduetion,  and  climate,  little  i.  knoiin. 


--=— '  r ■"■■^  "uu  I'liiiidie,  nine  IS  Known. 

".T'.'"'''!'.'",'*'' '"".*''■     ■"»«•'•  three  eon.iderable  \k*° 

id  the 
igari 


Amonr,  and  it.  might,  branch...  There  .re  th;  c^Zde "bKke.  Z 
Manchuria  :  he  Hnrnn  and  Pi,  on  the  we.t  of  the  Si.lkoi,  and  the  HinkaT 
nor  in  the  ,.  ley  of  th.  Dsuri.  The  region  between  the  Songari  and  the 
!!lfir;.i.l  •■»"'?"'»<;"••'&  »»'™  of  Africa  Th    "In 


k,,  .ViVo- T  .        -  '  "'"  ^^^^^  "  a"  's  dra  ned  and  fenilizeS 

fljrtS'o:gT™haZ^1n"  ™^£a"S  t-tlnt"' ''\''7^^^^^^^^ 

shi,g.Ki.g^  Th.  greatest  ?.To!'s:luTi°i::lr:L't,l::' z 

StmLS'SfrnV."  '•'^-  -■■""'-•  ^"^  P-"«  »PPon  i"?h."r°dl 
TiUtShar'"  ''  '"'"'''"'  '°'°  """'  P'""""'.  ""  •  Shing-King,  Kirin  .and 

.„,f,r'r"r'"°  '■  ''5°°'''"'  ;".!,''  '■J  ""!!»»■.  north-east  and  east  by  Kirin 
south  by  Corea,  and  west  by  Chabar  in  Chihli,  including  within  if.^2 
the  ancient.  Liau-tnng.  It  contains  two  departm.nl.,  viz  f  rnngtien-fu  and 
Kmchau-fu,  subdivided  into  15  districts.  "ngtien  m  and 

KiBiN  compri«!,  all  the  country  north-emt  of  Shing-Ki„g.     This  eMen.i.e 

o?the°  "vt"  Ld''b"''",*?\""°''°'ii""""' '°  8«"i»"  .long  thebottom 
II  J  ;  '  -  '  ,'"'""  '••'"S  "Hiiiitii!.  with  them,  who  .ub.ist  nrin 
c.pallyb,  hunting  and  Sshmg,  and  acknowledge  ,h.i,  fe.lty  t„  the  7~, 
by  a  tribute  of  pelt,,,  but  who  have  no  officers  of  government  pl.o.7„,° 
them.     In  winter  Ih.y  nestle  together  in  k.aal.  like  the  bu.hmen,  and  "2 

oSaiSiSr^:  'S3,  i^'rit!!!'  ini^hre.  de;,.,tm:;L 


kind  oAo    ,  .""''  '■;  *  "T"  ■"■''-     ™.  Lland  seem,  to  be  "" 

ifi?     ~"P«l»n.  the  southern  half  being  inhabited  b.  Japanese, 
i  .i-T.i-Bin  compri,es  the  north-west  of  Manchuria,  extending  about  400 
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miles  from  east  to  west,  and  1 ,200  from  aorth  to  south.  The  greatest  pari 
of  it  ia  occupied  by  the  valley  of  the  Nonni,  and  its  area  of  about  200,000 
square  miles  is  mostly  an  uninhabited,  mountainous  wilderness.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  six  commanderies,  tiz  :  Tsitsihar,  Hulau,  Putek,  Merguen,  Saga- 
Uen-ula  and  Hurun-pir,  whose  officers  have  control  over  the  tribes  within 
their  limits.  Of  these,  Sagallen-ula  is  the  chief  town  in  the  north-east 
districts,  and  is  used  by  t!ie  government  of  Pe-king  as  a  penal  settlement. 

The  climate  of  Manchuria  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  country  from  being 
thickly  settled.  It  is  described  as  more  severe  than  that  of  Moscow.  "  Of 
all  savage  regions,"  says  a  resident,  "  this  takes  a  distinguished  rank  for  the 
aridity  of  the  soil  and  rigor  of  the  climate.  On  his  entrance  the  traveller 
remarks  the  barren  aspect  of  most  of  the  hills  and  the  nakedness  of  the 
plains,  where  not  a  tree  nor  a  thicket,  and  hardly  a  slip  of  herb  is  to  be 
seen.  The  natives  are  superior  to  any  Europeans  I  have  seen  for  their 
powers  of  eating;  beef  and  pork  abound  on  their  tables,  and  I  think  dogs 
and  horses  too,  under  some  other  name  ;  rich  people  eat  rice,  the  poor  are 
content  with  boiled  millet  or  with  another  grain  called  hac-bam,  about 
thrice  the  size  of  millet  and  tasting  like  wheat,  which  I  never  saw  elsewhere. 
The  vine  is  cultivated,  but  must  be  covered  from.  October  to  April ;  the 
grapes  are  so  watery  that  a  hundred  litres  of  juice  produce  by  distilktion 
only  forty  of  poor  spirit.  The  mulberry  does  not  grow  here,  but  the  leaves 
of  a  tree  resembling  an  oak  tree  are  used  to  rear  wild  silk-worms,  and  this 
is  a  considerable  branch  of  industry.  The  people  relish  the  worms  as  food 
after  the  cocoons  have  been  boiled,  drawing  them  out  with  a  pin,  and  suck- 
ing the  whole  until  nothing  but  the  pellicle  is  left." 


The  administration  of  Manchuria  ctmsists  of  a  supreme  civil  government 
at  Moukden,  and  three  provincial  military  ones;  but  in  Shing-king  the 
government  is  both  civil  and  military.  There  are  four  boards,  each  under 
a  president,  whose  duties  are  analogous  to  those  of  Pe-king,  but  on  a  greatly 
reduced  scale.  The  three  provinces  are  under  as  many  marshals,  whose 
subordinates  rule  the  corani^anderies,  and  these  last  have  garrison  officers 
subject  to  them.  Tiiese  delegate  part  of  their  power  to  assistant  directors 
or  residents,  who  are  stationed  in  every  town.  On  the  frontier  posts  the 
officers  have  a  higher  grade,  and  report  directly  to  the  marshals  or  their 
lieutenants.  All  the  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  are  Manchus,  and  a 
great  portion  of  them  belong  to  the  imperial  clan,  or  are  intimately  connected 
with  it.  The  Manchus  are  somewhat  civilized  ;  they  possess  even  a  spoken 
and  written  language,  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Chinese  or  any 
other  nation  of  Central  Asia,  and  have  many  radical  sounds  which  bear  a 
close  affinity  to  those  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  They  belong  to  the 
Tongoose  race,  and  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  differing  slightly  in  degree 
of  civilization.  They  are  more  robust  in  their  figures,  bat  have  less  ex- 
pressive countenances  than  the  Chinese,  and  their  women  have  not  their 
feet  cramped  or  distorted.  The  Daourians  or  Ducheri,  who  possess  a  large 
portion  of  the  banks  of  the  Amour,  consist  of  Manchus  mixed  with  Mongols. 
The  Manchus  generally,  however,  appear  to  be  a  rude,  half  civilized 
people,  and  their  conquest  of  China  has  greatly  injured  their  native  country,, 
as  the  leading  families  and  ambitious  individuals  have  naturally  followed 
the  court.  They  have  neither  temples  nor  idols,  but  worship  one  Supreme 
Being,  whom  they  style  the  emperor  of  heaven  ;  yet  their  religion  appears  to 
have  some  affinity  to  Shamanism. 
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MouKDEN  is  the  seal  or  the  supreme  government.  As  the  metropolis  of 
Manchuria  it  is  a'Jao  known  as  Shing-King  (the  affluent  capital.)  It  lies  in 
latitude  41059'  W  N.,  and  longitude  12:1°  37'  E.  The  town  ia  surrounded 
by  a  wall  ten  miies  in  circuit,  enclosing  another  wall  which  separates  the 
imperial  residence  from  the  town—this  part  of  the  city  ia  three  miles  iti 
circuit.  The  palace  and  the  buildings  connected  with  it,  the  government 
offices  and  courts,  and  the  grounds  within  it,  are  all  arranged  on  a  plan 
similar  to  those  of  Pe-king.  It  was  called  Moukdeii,  which  signifies  flourish- 
ing, hy  the  Manchu  monarchs,  in  1631,  when  they  made  it  the  seat  of 
their  government,  and  the  emperors  have  since  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  enlarge  and  beautify  it,  but  only  with  partial  success.  Hinhing, 
60  miles  east,  is  one  of  the  favored  places,  from  its  having  been  the  family 
residence  of  the  Manchu  monarchs,  and  the  burial  place  of  their  ancestors. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  about  three  miles.  Kin-chau  ia  the  port  of 
Moukden,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  pulse  and  drugs. 
The  harbor  is  shallow  and  exposed  to  the  south  gaies.  Kaichan,  another 
port  on  the  gulf,  possesses  a  better  harbor,  but  is  not  so  much  frequented. 
Most  of  the  other  towns  have  no  claim  to  any  other  appellation  than  garrisons 
or  hamlets.  Kirin-ula-hotun  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kirin  ;  and 
Tsitsihar-holun  the  capital  of  that  of  Tsitsihar.  The  iirst  is  a  paltry  place, 
but  contains  some  tombs  of  the  emperor's  ancestors,  and  has  long  been  a 
place  of  occasional  pilgrimage. 


CHINESE   COLONIES, 
Tke   Colonies  of  China,   or  those  portions  of  the  empire  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Li-fan-Yuen,  or  Foreign  Office,  are  Mongolia, 
Hi,  and  Tibet. 


According  to  the  statistics  of  the  empire,  Mongolia  comprises  a 
region  lying  between  35°  and  52°  N.  latitude,  from  longitude  82°  to  ISS*^ 
E,  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Russian  Provinces  ;  north-east  and 
east  by  Manchuria ;  south  by  China  Proper ;  and  west  by  Cobdo  and  Hi. 
Its  length  from  easi  to  west  is  1,700  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  1.000, 
inclosing  an  area  of  1,400,000  square  miles,  and  supporting  an  estimated 
population  of  2,000,000, 

Mongolia  is  described  as  an  elevated  plain,  almost  destitute  of  wood  or 
water.  The  central  part  is  occupied  by  the  great  sandy  desert  of  Gobi, 
which  stretches  in  a  north-east  direction  about  1,200  miles,  with  a  breadth 
ranging  from  500  to  700  miles,  a  barren  steppe,  having  comparatively  few 
fertile  tracts,  anil  stunted  trees,  and  destitute  for  the  most  part  of  water. 
The  chief  mountains  in  this  region  are  the  Altai,  and  its  various  subordinate 
branches,  the  Ala-shan  and  the  In-shan.  The  rivers  of  Mongolia  are 
numerous,  chiefly  in  the  north,  belonging  to  the  basins  either  of  the  Irtish 
or  the  Sagalien.  Connected  with  the  former  are  the  Selenga,  Orkhon. 
and  Tola,  which  unite  their  streams  and  flow  into  Lake  Baikal.  The 
Kerlon  and  Onon  are  tributaries  of  the  Sagalien,  and  flow  in  a  north-east 
direction.  In  the  south  are  the  Sira-mureu  and  its  branches,  which  unite 
with  the  Liau  river,  and  several  rivers  in  the  region  of  Koko  nor,  some 
pouring  their  waters  into  isolated  lakes,  and  others  bearing  theii^  tribute  to 
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tJie  Hwang-ho.  Thechief  lakes  south  of  the  desert  are  Koko-nnr,  or  Azure 
Sea,  and  the  Oling  and  Dzaring,  near  the  sources  of  the  Hwang-ho. 
Inner  Mongolia  has  no  Jakes  of  importance;  but  Cobdo,  in  the  north-west, 
is  a  country  of  iakes,  the  principal  being  the  Upsa-nor  and  Altai-nor,  in 
the  fiast,  Alak-nor  on  the  south,  and  the  Iki-aral,  near  which  lies  the  town 
of  Cobdo, 

The  climate  of  Monaolia  is  excessively  cold.  In  the  parts  bordering  on 
Chihii  the  people  make  their  houses  underground  to  avoid  the  inclemency 
of  the  season.  The  soil  in  and  upon  the  confines  of  the  high  land  is  poor, 
and  unfit  for  cultivation;  but  millet,  barley,  and  wheat  might  be  raised 
north  and  south,  if  it  were  not  that  the  people  are  adverse  to  an  agrieullural 
life.  The  apace  between  Gol>i  and  Russia,  about  150  miles  wide,  is  warmer 
than  the  desert  itself,  and  supports  a  larger  popuJation  than  the  south  sides. 
Cattle  are  numerous  in  the  hilly  tracts,  but  in  the  desert  wild  animals  and 
birds  hold  undisputed  sway. 

The  principal  divisions  of  Mongolia  are,  Inner  Mongolia,  lying  between 
the  Wall  and  south  of  the  desert :  Outer  Mongolia,  between  the  desert  and 
the  Altai  Mountains,  and  reaching  from  the  Inner  Hingan  to  the  Tien- 
shan ;  the  country  about  Koko-nor,  between  Kansuh,  Sz'-chuen,  and  Tibet, 
and  the  dependencies  of  Uliasutai,  lying  north-westward  of  the  Kalkaa 
Khanates.  The  whole  of  this  region  has  been  included  under  the  com- 
prehensive name  of  Chinese  Tartary. 

Inner  Mongolia,  or  Nui-Mungku,  is  divided  into  six  corps  and  twenty- 
four  tribes,  which  are  again  placed  under  forty-nine  standards,  or  khochoun, 
each  of  which  generally  includes  2,000  families,  commanded  by  hereditary 
princes,  or  dzassaks.  The  principal  tribes  are  the  Kortchin  and  Ortnus. 
The  whole  of  Inner  Mongolia  is  gradually  improving  under  the  industry  of 
Chinese  settlers  and  exiles,  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. 

Outer  Mongolia,  or  Wai-Mungku,  is  an  extensive  tract  lying  north  of 
Inner  Mongolia,  as  far  as  Russia,  The  desert  of  Gobi  occupies  the  southern 
half  of  the  region.  It  is  divided  into  four  lu,  or  circuits,  each  of  which  is 
governed  by  a  Khan  or  prince.  The  four  Khanates  constitute  one 
"  aimak,"  or  tribe,  subdivided  into  86  standards,  each  of  which  is  restricted 
to  a  certain  territory  where  they  wander  about  at  pleasure.  They  are 
devoted  to  Buddhism,  and  the  lamas  have  great  power  in  their  hands. 
Most  of  the  real  power  over  the  Kalkas,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
these  Khanates,  indeed,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  high  priest,  called  "  Kutuktu," 
living  at  Kurun,  the  largest  town  in  Mongolia.  They  render  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  Emperor,  of  horses,  camels,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  or 
their  skins,  and  receive  presents  in  return  of  many  times  its  value,  so  that 
they  are  kept  in  subjection  by  constant  bribing.  An  energetic  govern- 
ment, however,  is  not  wanting.  The  supreme  tribunal  is  at  Urga;  it  is 
called  the  "  yamoun,"  and  has  civil  and  military  jurisdiction,  and  adminis- 
ters justice.  Letters  are  encouraged  among  them  by  the  Manchus,  but 
with  little  success.  These  tribes  produce  nothing  but  for  their  own 
immediate  wants,  and  moat  of  their  cloths,  utensils,  and  arms  are  procured 
of  the  Chinese.  Their  livelihood  depends  chiefly  on  their  herds  and  hunt- 
ing. The  trade  with  Russia  is  carried  on  at  Kiakhta,  close  to  the  border, 
and  is  superintended  by  Mancbu  officers,  appointed  from  Pe-king  to  collect 
the  duties.  The  exports  consist  of  Russian  habit-cloths,  velveteens,  cam- 
lets, linen)  leather,  skins,  firs ;  fire-arms,  cutlery,  mirrors,  watches,  and 
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other  fancy  articles.  These  goods  are  always  exchanged  iit  a  fixed  valua- 
tion, for  tea  and  preserves,  lacquered- ware,  nankeens,  and  silks,  and  opium 
in  small  quantities. 

Uliasotai,  in  the  western  portion  of  Mongolia,  comprises  the  two 
divisions  of  Cobdo  and  Ulianghai.  Cobdo  lies  to  the  north-west  and 
ITlinnghai  to  the  north-east,  both  adjoiniug  the  Russian  frontier.  The 
first  is  divided  into  11  trihes  and  31  standards,  and  in  the  second,  the 
tribes  are  arranged  into  ^Itso-ling.  These  are  under  military  officers,  but 
manage  their  own  internal  affairs.  The  Chinese  rule  ov3r  these  tribes  is 
conducted  on  the  same  priniples  as  that  over  the  other  Mongols,  and  they 
all  render  fealty  to  the  Emperor  through  the  chief  resident  at  UHasutai. 
The  tribes  resemble  the  American  Indians  in  their  habits,  disputes,  and 
modes  of  life. 

KoKO-MOR,  or  Tsing-hai,  though  not  included  by  Chinese  geographers 
in  Mongolia,  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Mongols,  and  its  plan  of  government  is 
the  same  as  that  over  the  other  Mongol  tribes.     It  is  a  country  of  lakes. 
The  Azure  Sea  is  the  largest,  and  Chinese  maps  delineate  it  as  190  miles 
Jong  by  GO  wide,    and  its   borders  level  and  settled.      The  province  is 
situated  immediately  north  and  west  of  Shen-si  and  Sz'-chuen.     It  is  occu- 
pied by  Tourgouths,  Hoshoits,  Kalkas,  and  other  tribes,  who  are  arranged 
under  20  standards,  and  governed  by  a  Manchu  general  residing  at  Sining- 
fu,  in  Kansuh.     The  productions  consist  of  grain  and  other  vegetabli 
raised  along  the  river-bottoms,  and  margins  of  the  lakes;  sheep,  cattl 
horses,  camels,  fcc.      The  yak  is  used  extensively  for  carrying  burden 
The  trade  at  Sining-fu  is  large.      The  Province  of  Kansuh,  in  respect  of 
government,  &c.,  may  also  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  Mongolia.     Ita 
principal   towns    are  Yuh-mun-hien,    Ngansi,    Barkoui,    Oroumtsi.     ° 
These  towns  have  been  built  to  facilitate  cnn         '  ' 

them  have  risen  to  importance  as  trading  posts. 


That  part  of  the  empire  called  Hi  is  a  vast  region,  lying  on  each  side  of  the 
Tien-shan,  or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  including  a  tract  nearly  as  large  as 
Mongolia,  and  not  much  more  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  limits  ex- 
tend from  36°  to  49^  N  ,  and  from  longitude  71°  to  96°  E.  It  is  divided 
by  the  Tien-shan  into  two  parts  called  ''  In,"  or  circuits,  viz.  r  Tien-shan- 
peh-lu  and  Tien-shan-nan-lu,  or  north  and  south  of  the  Celestial  Mountains. 
The  former  is  commonly  denominated  Songaria,  from  the  Songares  its  for- 
mer rulers,  and  the  latter  is  known  as  Little  Bokara,  or  Eastern  Turkestan. 
Hi,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded  as  an  inland  isthmus,  extending 
south-west  from  the  south  of  Siberia,  off  between  the  Gobi  and  Caspian 
deserts,  till  it  reaches  the  Hindoo-Kush,  leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the 
Indus.  The  former  of  these  deserts  encloses  it  on  the  east  and  south,  and 
the  other  on  the  west  and  north-west,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Beliir-tag  and  the  Muz-tag  ranges,  which  join  with  the  Celestial  Mountains 
that  divide  the  isthmus  itself  into  two  parts.  These  deserts  united  are 
equal  to  the  extent  of  Sahara,  but  are  not  as  arid  and  tenantless.  Little  is 
known  of  the  topography,  productions,  or  civilization  of  the  tribes,  but  the 
efforts  of  the  Chinese  have  been  systematically  directed  to  developing  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  by  statiouing  troops  in  every  part, 
who  cultivate  the  soil,  and  by  banishing  criminals  thereto,  who  are  obliged 
to  work  for,  and  assist  the  soldiers.  The  productions  are  numerous. 
Wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  millet  are  the  chief  grains;  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
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fruits  are  grown ;  herds  of  horses,  camels,  cattle  and  sheep,  afford  means 
of  iocomotioii  and  food  for  the  people,  while  the  mountains  aud  lakes 
supply  game  and  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  mostly  of  Eleuths, 
Mongols,  Manchus,  Chinese,  and  several  native  tribes.  The  government 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Manchu  cailitary  officers  residing  at  IH. 

TiEN-sHAN-PEH-LU  is  divided  into  three  commnndaries,  IH  on  the  west, 
Tarbagatai  on  the  north,  and  Kur-kara-usu  on  the  east,  between  Hi  and 
Oroumtsi,  in  Kansuh.  The  districts  of  Tarbagatai  and  Kur-kara-usu  are 
small  compared  with  Hi. 

TiEN-sHAN-NAN-Lu,  Or  Southern  circuit  of  Hi,  also  named  Sin-kiang  or  new 
frontier,  has  been  called  Little  Bokhara  and  Chinese  or  Eastern  Turkestan, 
by  foreigners.  It  is  less  fertile  than  the  Northern  Circuit,  the  greatest  part  of 
lis  area  being  rugged  mountains  and  barren  wastes.  The  Tarim  flows 
through  it  from  west  to  east,  from  the  Belur-tag  to  Lop-nor,  a  lake  lying  on 
the  edge  oi  the  desert.  No  other  river  basins  of  any  size  are  found  within 
the  circuit.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  dry,  and  its  barrenness  is  owing 
more  to  the  want  of  moisture  than  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  productions 
of  the  valley  of  Tarim  comprise  most  of  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Southern 
Europe.  The  mountains  and  marshes  contains  jackals,  tigers,  bears,  wolves, 
&c.  Gold,  copper,  and  iron,  are  brought  from  this  region  ;  but  as  articles 
of  trade  they  are  less  important  than  the  sal-ammoniac,  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
and  asbestos,  obtained  in  the  volcanic  region  on  the  east  of  the  Celestial 
mountains.  The  present  divisions  of  this  circuit  are  regulated  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  "  eight  Mahomedan  cities,"  viz :  Harashar,  Kuchfe,  Ushi,  (includ- 
ina;  Sairim  and  Bai,)  Oksu,  Khoten,  Yarkand,  Cashgar,  and  Yingeshar. 
The  superior  officers  reside  at  Yarkand,  but  the  southern  circuit  is  divided 
into  four  minor  governments  at  Harashar,  Ushi,  Yarkand,  and  Khoten. 

The  government  of  Hi  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of  Mongolia, 
where  religion  is  partly  called  in  to  aid  the  state.  In  the  northern  circuit 
the  authority  is  strictly  military.  The  supreme  command  of  the  whole  of 
lii  is  entrusted  by  tlie  colonial  office  to  a  Manchu,  "  tsiang-kiun,"  or 
military  governor-general,  resident  at  Kuldsha,  who  has  under  him  two 
councillors  to  take  cognizance  of  civil  cases,  and  31  residents  scattered 
about  in  both  circuits.  The  governor  also  commands  the  troops  of  Kansuh, 
but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  civi!  jurisdiction.  The  revenue  is  derived 
from  a  capitation  tax  and  tithes  on  produce.  There  are  no  transit  duties  as 
in  China,  but  custom-houses  are  established  at  the  frontier  trading  ports. 
The  character  of  the  inhabitants  north  of  the  Tien-shan  is  rendered  unlike 
that  of  those  dwelling  in  the  southern  circuit  by  the  diversity  in  their  language 
and  nomadic  habits,  more  than  by  the  away  religious  rites  and  allegiance 
have  over  them.  The  language  generally  used  in  the  south  is  the  Jag- 
hatai  Turki  of  the  Kalmucks.  The  Usbecks  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
people,  but  Eleuths  and  Kalmucks  are  everywhere  intermixed.  The  Tibe- 
tans have  settled  in  Khoten,  or  more  probably  reinnants  still  exist  there  of 
the  former  inhabitants. 


The  third  great  division  of  the  colonial  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  that 
of  Tibet,  is  the  least  known  of  all.  It  constitutes  the  most  southern  of  the 
three  great  table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  and  is  surrounded  with  high  moun- 
tains, which  separate  it  from  all  contiguous  regions.  The  Cliinese  call  the 
country  Si-Tsang,  and  divide  it  into  "  Tsien-Tsang"  or  Anterior  Tibet, 
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and  "  Hau-Tsang"  or  Ulterior  Tibet.  Tibet  is  bounded  nortb-east  by  Koko- 
nor;  east  by  Sz'-chuen  and  Yan-nan;  south  by  Assam,  Bhotan,  Nepaul, 
Delhi,  and  Lahore ;  west  by  Ladak,  Badakshan,  and  Bokhara,  and  north  by 
Gobi  and  Rhoten.  Little  Tibet  and  Ladak,  though  included  within  its 
limits  in  the  Chinese  maps,  have  too  little  subjection  or  connection  with  the 
cotirt  of  Pe-kitig  to  be  reckoned  among  its  dependeucies. 

Tibet  is  a  lofty  table-land,  divided  by  mountain  ranges  into  three  distinct 
parts.  The/rsi  comprises  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Indus.  It  begins  at 
Mount  Kailaaa,  and  stretches  between  the  Hindoo-Kush  and  Himalaya, 
comprising  the  whole  of  Little  Tibet  and  Ladak.  The  Tsung-ling  defines 
it  on  the  north-east.  The  second  consists  of  an  extensive  desert-land,  com- 
mencing at  Mount  Kailasa,  and  having  the  Tsung-ling  on  the  west,  the 
Konlkun  on  the  north,  and  the  Himalaya  on  the  south.  This  high  region, 
called  Katshe  or  Kor-kachi,  has  never  been  traversed  by  intelligent  travellers. 
Mountains  stretch  across  it,  and  many  rivers  and  lakes  are  found  within 
their  defiles.  It  is  so  cold  that  few  inhabitants  can  live  in  its  northern 
portions.  The  eastern  part  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  Yaru-tsangbu,  con- 
taining in  Its  plains  most  of  the  towns  of  Tibet.  This  part  of  the  country 
consists  of  a  succession  of  ridges  and  peaks,  some  of  which  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  world,  and  the  traveller  croSses  the  narrow  valleys  by  ropes 
and  bridges  enveloped  in  clouds.  Mount  Kailasa  is  26,000  feet  in  elevation. 
The  number  of  peaks  covered  with  perpetual  snow  is  not  known,  but  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world  of  the  same  extent.  The  largest  river  is 
the  Yaru-tsangbu.  Its  tributaries  are  numerous;  and  the  volume  of  water 
which  flows  through  the  mountains  into  Assam,  is  equal  to  (hat  by  the 
Indus  into  Scinde.  It  is  still  a  disputed  question  whether  the  Yaru-tsangbu 
joins  the  Brahmaputra,  or  the  Irawaddy ;  but  the  weight  of  geographical 
testimony  and  the  size  of  the  rivers  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  formei-. 

Tibet,  especially  the  central  part,  is  a  country  of  lakes.  The  largest  is 
Tengkiri-nor,  situated  in  the  midst  of  stupendous  mountains.  The  regions 
north  of  it  contain  many  isolated  lakes  r  two  of  the  largest  are  Bouka  and 
Kara,  the  waters  of  which  are  salt.  Palti  is  a  large  lake  north  of  H'lassa, 
remarkable  for  its  ring  shape,  the  centre  being  occupied  by  a  large  ialajid, 
around  which  the  waters  flow  in  a  channel  30  or  more  miles  wide.  On  the 
island  is  a  nunnery,  called  the  palace  of  the  Holy  Sow,  said  to  he  the  finest 
in  the  country.  In  Little  Tibet,  south  of  Khoten,  are  a  number  of  lakes. 
The  sacred  lakes  of  Manasarowa  and  Ravan-hrad  form  the  head  waters  of 
the  Indus. 

The  climate  of  Tibet  is  characterized  by  its  purity  and  excessive  dryness. 
The  valleys  are  hot,  and  from  May  to  October  the  sky  is  clear  in  the  table- 
lands. In  the  valleys  the  moisture  and  temperature  are  favorable  to  vegeta- 
tion, the  harvest  being  gathered  before  the  gales  and  snows  set  in,  which 
are  after  October.  The  effects  of  the  air  resemble  the  kamsin  in  Egypt ; 
the  trees  wither,  and  the  leaves  may  be  ground  to  powder;  planks  and 
beams  break,  and  the  inhabitants  cover  the  limbers  and  wood-work  of  their 
houses  with  coarse  cottons  to  preserve  them  from  destruction.  Mutton, 
exposed  in  the  open  air,  becomes  so  dry  that  it  may  be  powdered,  and  when 
once  powdered  may  be  preserved  for  years.  This  flesh-bread  is  a  common 
food  in  Tibet.  No  salt  is  used  In  its  preparation,  and  it  is  used  without 
any  further  dressing  or  cooking. 

The  productions  of  Tibet  consist  principally  of  domestic  and  wild  animals  ; 
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but  it  is  very  meagre  in  vegetable  products,  presenting  in  this  a  strong 
contrast  with  Nepaul  and  Bhotan,  where  vegetable  life  flourishes  most 
luxuriantly.  Sheep  and  goats  are  reared  in  immense  flocks ;  the  "  yak,"  or 
grunting  ox,  is  raised  for  carriage,  and  all  domestic  animals,  including 
cattle,  horses,  buffaloes,  Si,c.,  are  common.  There  is  comparatively  little 
agriculture.  The  variety  of  wild  animalw,  birds,  and  fishes,  is  very  great, 
and  the  brute  creation  is  generally  clothed  in  a  thicker  and  more  rugged 
coveting  than  elsewhere.  The  Tibetan  goat  affords  the  shawl-wool  which 
is  so  highly  prized  for  the  manufacture  of  garments  in  all  nations. 

Fruits  are  abundant ;  and  barley  and  the  other  grains,  which  are  culti- 
vated by  the  women,  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  farmer.  Rice  is  cultivated 
near  the  lakes.  Rhubarb,  assafcetida,  ginger,  madder  and  satHower  are 
collected  and  prepared.  The  mineral  productions  are  exceedingly  rich. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  streams,  and  forma  a  constant  article  of  export ;  lead, 
silver,  copper  and  cinnabar  are  also  dug  out  of  the  ground,  but  iron  is  not 
abundant.  Tiiioal  and  crude  borax  are  gathered  on  the  borders  of  a  small 
lake,  where  also  rock  salt  can  be  obtained  to  any  extent.  Precious  stones 
are  very  plentiful. 

The  degree  of  skill  the  Tibetans  have  attained  in  manufactures,  the  me- 
chanic arts  and  general  civilization,  though  inferior  totheCbinese,  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  Mongols.  They  appear  to  be  mild  and  humane,  and  to  possess 
more  religious  sense  than  the  Chinese  They  belong  to  the  Mongol  race. 
They  distinguish  five  sorts  of  people  among  themselves,  viz  the  Bhotans, 
the  inhabitants  o(  Kham  or  Anterior  Tibet,  those  of  Taang  the  nomads  of 
Kor-Katshe,  and  the  people  of  Little  Tibet  All  ol  them  speak  the  Tibetan 
with  some  variations.  The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  of  wool  and  fur  ;  yellow 
and  red  are  the  prevailing  colors  The  women  wear  many  jpw  els,  and  adorn 
their  hair  with  pearls.  Girh  braid  their  hair  m  three  tresses — married 
women  in  two,  and  the  head  is  protected  by  high  velvet  caps  'I'he  men 
wear  broad  brimmed  coverings  ol  various  materials 

In  Tibet  religion  is  the  basis  of  both  their  political  and  social  system- 
It  is  a  variety  of  Buddhism,  and  the  clergy  are  the  political  rulers  as  well 
as  the  private  directors  of  the  whole  country  Every  district  has  its  lamai 
or  bishop.  The  chief  of  these  spiritual  soveieigns  la  the  Grand  or  Dalai- 
lama,  who  resides  at  H'lassa.  Next  to  him  is  the  Teshu-lama  who  resides 
at  Zhikitse-jung.  These  are  both  incarnations  of  the  deity,  which  pass 
successively  by  transmigration  from  one  body  to  another.  The  priests  form 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country  ;  they  reside  in  companies  in  large  mansions, 
which  unite  the  characters  of  convent  and  palace.  All  the  wealth  of  the 
country  seems  to  centre  in  their  body,  while  a  general  poverty  pervades  the 
rest  of  the  community.  A  singular  species  of  polyandry  exists  among  the 
Tibetans  ;  all  the  brothers  born  of  one  mother  have  but  one  wife  in  common, 
who  is  selected  by  the  eldest.  The  religious  buildings  combine  the  triple 
character  of  temples,  monasteries  and  palaces,  and  sometimes  display  ex- 
traordinary splendor,  contrasting  sadly  with  the  rude  houses  of  the  people. 
That  of  P'ootala  near  H'lassa,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Dalai-lama,  is 
said  to  contain  10,000  apartments  filled  with  gold  and  silver  images,  and  to 
have  its  roof  richly  gilded. 

Tibet  is  neither  an  independent  kingdom  nor  a  province  of  China ;  it  is 
merely  a  geographical  region  divided  in  a  number  of  districts,  the  majority 
of  which  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  Dalai-lama,  who  is  himself,  as  well  as 
all  the  rest,  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  of  China.     The  emperor's 
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residents,  however,  at  the  courts  of  the  sovereign  lamas,  have  of  late  years 
acquired  so  much  influence  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country, 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  now  entirely  dependent.  The  frontiers,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  are  strictly  guarded  against  the  intrusion  of 
strangers. 

Education  is  confined  to  the  priesthood,  but  the  women,  who  conduct 
much  of  the  traffic,  also  learn  arithmetic  and  writing.  The  language  is 
alphabetical,  and  reads  from  right  to  left ;  there  are  two  forms  of  the 
characters,  "  uchen"  used  for  books,  and  the  "  umin"  employed  in  writing, 
which  do  not  differ  more  than  the  roman  and  the  common  running  hand. 
Tiie  form  of  the  characters  shows  their  Sanscrit  origin  ;  but  there  are  many 
consonants  in  the  language  not  found  in  that  tongue,  and  silent  letters  are 
not  unfrequent  in  the  written  words.  There  are  thirty  consonants  in  the 
alphabet,  with  four  additional  vowel  signs  ;  each  of  which  ends  in  a  short  a, 
as  ka,  uga,  Aa,  which  can  be  lengthened  by  a  diacritical  mark  placed  under- 
neath. The  syllables  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  point;  the 
accented  consonant  is  that  which  follows  the  vowel ;  and  others,  whether 
before  or  after  it,  are  pronounced  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  not  unfrequently 
omitted  altogether  in  speaking.  The  literature  of  Tibet  is  almost  wholly 
theological,  and  such  works  as  are  not  of  this  character  have  probably  been 
introduced  from  China.  Their  divisions  of  time,  numeration,  chronology 
and  weights,  have  also  been  adopted  from  that  country,  with  a  few  alterations. 
H'lassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  is  situated  on  the  Dzanctsu  in  latitude 
290  30'  N.,  and  longitude  910  40'  E.,  and  is  the  largest  town  in  this  part 
of  Asia.  It  is  famous  for  its  convents,  and  has  been  considered  as  the  head 
quarters  of  Buddhism,  and  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  lamas,  who  by  means  of  the 
Dalai-lama  and  his  subordinate  the  Kutuktu,  exercises  priestly  control  over 
all  Mongolia  and  Tibet. 

The  capital  of  Ulterior  Tibet  is  Zhikatse^unci,  26  miles  west  of  H  lassa, 
a  residence  of  the  Teshu-lams,  a  town  of  300  or  400  houses,  coiveats  and 
palaces,  built  on  an  elevated  plain. 

The  other  towns  are  chiefly  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Yara  tsa  trbu  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  ;  but  few  have  anything  remarkable  and  none 
are  worthy  ol  special  notice. 

Tht  large  map  of  the  empire,  which  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the 
best  delineation  of  the  extent  and  divisions  of  their  possessions,  includes 
within  its  limits  two  other  countries  besides  those  already  described,  but  over 
which  their  infiuence  is  (dtogether  nominal.  These  are  Cores  and  Ladak, 
The  former  v>as  probably  placed  on  the  map  from  its  proximity  to  the  capital, 
(md  its  peninsular  form  naturally  connecting  it  with  the  neighboring  disti-icts. 
But  national  vanity  alone  can  be  the  motive  for  induding  the  remote  prin- 
cipality of  Ladak  wttkin  the  imperial  frontiers,  f>r  its  ruler  has  almost  no 
connection  at  all  with  Pe-king,  and  has  never  received  Chinese  troops  mithin 
his  borders. — (Williams  I.  202 — 203.)  This,  however,  is  the  proper  place 
to  notice  them. 


a  peninsula  lying  between  the  Yellow  Sea  on 
1  on  the  east.     It  is  640. miles  long  by  2-50  ti 
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but  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  it 


its  nortliern  and  southern  c 
only  140  miies  wide. 

The  only  known  feature  of  its  physical  geography  is  the  existence  of  a 
high  chain  of  mountains  which  stretches  through  it,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  east  coast.  The  general  inclination  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  country 
is  towards  the  Yellow  Sea.  The  eastern  coast  is  precipitous  and  rocky — 
the  western  is  skirted  by  numerous  islands.  Though  in  the  latitude  of  Italy, 
Corea  is  said  to  have  a  cold  climate,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Tlie  mountains  of  the  northern  part  are  covered  with  vast  forests,  and  their 
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L  A  D  A  K  ,    formerly  mak-yul. 

Ladak  is  a  portion  of  the  mountainous  region  situated  between  the 
Himalayas  on  the  south,  and  the  range  of  the  Kara-Korum  on  the  north, 
adjoining  Tibet  on  the  west,  and  extending  from  east  to  west  about  250 
miles,  and  200  from  north  to  south,  but  with  an  irregular  outline  and  com- 
prising altogether  a  superficial  area  of  only  30,000  square  miles. 

The  country  consists  of  a  series  of  narrow  valleys,  which  are  sometimes 
little  better  than  deep  ravines  or  defiles.  They  are  all  situated  at  the  great 
elevation  of  1 1 ,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  moun- 
tains which  form  them  rise  several  thousand  feet  higher.  The  general 
character  of  the  surface  is  extreme  inequality,  consisting  of  steep  and  barren 
mountains  capped  with  snow,  and  close  rocky  dells  with  rapid  torrents  or 
deep  rivers  rushing  through  them.  There  is  accordingly  little  room  for 
agricultural  labor,  and  the  proportion  of  available  ground  does  not  probably 
exceed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  soil,  being  formed  of  the  disinteirra- 
tion  of  the  rocks,  is  such  as  to  be  only  rendered  productive  by  an  immense 
amount  of  human  industry  and  skill.  Nor  is  the  climate  more  inauspicious 
to  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  two-thirds  of  the  year  being  under  the  in- 
fluence of  winter.  The  harvests,  however,  are  not  unproductive,  the  heats 
r  being  excessive,  and  vegetation  rapid. 

all  the  wild  and  domestic  animals  peculiar  to  this 
mines  of  sulphtir  in  some  places,  and  soda  is  found 
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in  great  plenty ;  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  are  also  abundant,  bat  want  of  fuel 
and  want  gf  industry  prevent  their  being  wrougbt. 

The  people  of  Ladak  are  of  the  Tibetan  stock,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  Cashmerians  have  settled  in  the  country,  and  produced  a  mixed  race 
called  "  Argands."  The  whole  population  amounts  to  150,000  or  180,000. 
There  is  not  much  wealth  in  the  country,  but  what  there  is  is  equally 
ditFused,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  in  easy  and  comfortable 
circumaiances.  They  pay  no  taxes  in  money,  but  are  bound  to  give  suit 
and  service  both  domestic  and  military,  and  to  furnish  contributions  in  kind 
for  the  support  of  the  rajah  and  the  provincial  governors  The  people  are 
in  general  mild  and  timid,  frank,  honest  and  moral,  but  indolent,  dirty,  and 
addicted  to  intoxication.  Their  religion  is  nominally  Buddhism,  but  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  metaphysics,  mysticism,  fortune-telling,  juggling,  and 
idolatry,  and  the  country  is  infesled  with  idle  lama- 

The  government  is  a  simple  despotism,  but  is  so  curiously  modified  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  and  the  influence  of  the  priesls,  that  the 
rajah  is  possessed  of  very  limited  power  The  business  of  the  government 
la  managed  by  the  Khalun,  or  prime  minister,  assisted  by  deputies  and  other 
ofRcers  The  districts  and  towns  are  governed  by  inferior  khaluns,  or  tan- 
zins  or  rajahs;  and  the  business  of  the  magistracy  by  "nar-pas,"  and  the 
head  men  of  the  villages.  There  is  no  permanant  military  force — the 
peasants  giving  their  services  when  required.  The  rajah  is  nominally 
independent,  but  pays  tribute,  disguised  under  the  uame  of  a  present,  to 
the  government  of  H'lassa. 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  principa!  districts,  viz  :  Ladafc,  in  the 
centre  Nobra,  on  the  north ;  Zanskar,  on  the  south ;  and  Piti,  on  the 
south  west.  Le  or  Leh,  the  capital,  situated  at  the  foot  of  some  hills,  stands 
in  a  villey,  about  two  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Sinh-kha-bab.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  with  projecting  towers,  but  the  streets  are  disposed 
without  order,  and  the  town  forms  a  confused  assemblage  of  houses.  The 
palace  of  the  Rajah  is  a  large  and  lofty  building,  forming  a  conspicuous  object 
to  a  person  viewing  the  city  from  without. 

The  trade  of  Ladak  is  extensive,  and  a  source  of  profit  to  the  people,  for 
Leh  is  the  great  thoroughfare  of  tiie  caravan  trade  from  Yarkand,  H'lassa, 
and  Russia  to  Cashmere,  Lahore,  and  India.  The  principal  article  of  trade 
is  goat's  wool.  Much  of  the  transportation  over  the  mountains  is  done  on 
sheep,  each  carrying  20  or  25  lbs.  weight.  Tea,  tincal,  silks,  and  Chinese 
manufactures  come  through  Tibet,  but  the  largest  trade  is  with  Yarkand. 
On  account  of  the  singular  custom  of  polyandry  existing  in  this  country, 
women  are  in  excess  and  form  a  valuable  article  of  export,  and  ate  sold  to 
the  people  living  south,  in  Lahore,  and  other  states  near  the  Indus.  Singular 
as  it  may  appear,  this  state  of  social  economy  does  not  seem  to  be  produc- 
tive of  jealousy,  or  materially  to  interfere  with  the  harmony  o*"  the  house- 
hold. 

The  Loo-OHOO  Isi,.\Nns,  {an  insular  kingdom  in  the  Pacific,)  are  generally 
considered  as  a  dependency  of  China,  but  whether  or  nut  the  government  of 
Pe-king  exercises  any  authority  over  them,  except  in  the  exaction  of  a 
tribute,  is  problematical.  The  people  are  much  similar  to  the  Chinese,  and 
are  possessed  of  their  institutions,  literature,  and  religion.  There  language 
differs,  however,  from  both  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  is,  perhaps,  a 
mixture  of  the  two.  Little,  indeed,  is  known  respecting  them;  and  the  only 
town  ever  visited  by  Europeans  is  the  great  seaport  of  Napa-kiang,  on  the 
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Bouth-wesf  coast  of  the  pi-incipal  islanii,  five  miles  from  the  cnpitiil,  Kien- 
ching.  The  group  consists  of  36  islands,  all  of  wiiich  are  small.  The 
only  one  deserving  of  particular  notice  is  Sulphur  Islaad,  80  miles  north  of 
the  Great  Loo-choo,  which  contains  a  sulphuric  volcano,  that  constantly 
emits  white  smoke.  The  Madjicosima  Islands  are  also  subject  to  the 
king  of  Loo-choo. 


TURKESTAN, 

OR    INDEPENDENT    TARTARY. 

Turkestan  is  an  extensive  country  lying  between  36°  and  51°  N.  lalitude, 
and  45'^  and  78°  E.  longitude,  extending  from  east  to  west  1,350  miles, 
and  from  north  to  soutli  i,SJ60.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Russian 
Provinces ;  on  the  south  by  Aflghanistan  and  Iran ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Chinese  colony  of  Hi,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river 
Oural. 

Thegreaterpart  of  the  country  is  c  mp      d  dp 

a  few  rivers,  and  studded  with  smal  g 

shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Sea  t  w    d     h  d 

which  sides  it  is  enclosed  by  high  mou  1       g         P  ^ 

of  the  mountains  has  an  elevation  of      000  b  h 

desert  is  much  less.     The  steppe  of  K   g  h  h 

where  a.  uniform  surface,  nor  does  i  p  m 

might  be  thought  to  imply  :  it  is  on  th  d  b   m 

of  hills,  and  nowhere  exhibits  those  bud  p 

elsewhere.  It  is  nowhere  fertile,  and  the  want  oi  water  renders  the  herbage 
scant  and  poor,  and  the  general  appearance  is  unvaried  and  fatiguing  to  the 
eye.  It  may,  however,  be  divided  into  several  regions,  of  various  degrees 
of  fertility.  The  most  fertile  district  is  in  the  north,  where  the  meadows 
are  rich,  and  the  forests  produce  magnificent  timber.  The  south  is 
generally  sterile,  and  the  central  regions,  though  containing  many  well- 
favored  spots,  are  upon  the  whole  unfit  for  an  agricultural  population. 
Shells,  pebbles  of  diverse  colors,  petrifactions,  mollusca,  and  other  marine 
remains,  spread  over  this  region  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  at  no  very  remote  period  the  whole  has  been  submerged,  and 
the  salt  lakes  everywhere  studding  the  surface  bear  evidence  to  the  same 
fact. 

The  climate  of  the  plains  and  steppes  of  Turkestan  is  subject  to  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold ;  the  sandy  face  of  the  country  producing  intense  heat  in 
summer,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  winter  the  same  deserts  are  sometimes 
covered  with  snow,  and  are  always  cold  during  the  night.  In  the  steppe 
of  Kirghiz  the  extremes  are  remarkable.  Nor  are  these  extremes  the  only 
evil :  severe  storms,  hurricanes,  and  whirlwinds  blow  over  the  steppes,  car- 
rying everything  that  is  moveable  before  them.  In  the  region  adjoining 
the  Oural  the  temperature  sometimes  rises  to  [45°  Fahr.,  in  the  sun,  and 
to  109°  in  the  shade ;  and  the  sand  is  so  hot  as  to  roast  eggs.  The  climate, 
howsver,  is  generally  healthy.     Rain  is  very  rare  in  the  steppes;  the  ground 
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is  consequently  very  dry,  nnd  in  summer  breaks  into  cracks  and  crevices. 
The  seasons  may  1)6  represented  as  follows :  spring,  sudden  and  fleeting; 
summer,  dry  and  burning;  autumn,  rainy,  gloomy,  and  short;  and  winter, 
long,  dry,  and  constantly  cold. 

Among  the  mammiferous  animals  in  the  steppe,  the  rodeiitia  is  the  most 
numerous ;  wolves  inhabit  caverns  in  the  gypsum  mountains  and  the  sandy 
districts,  and  the  catiis  corsac  roams  among  the  herds  of  the  antelope  saiga. 
Horses  are  the  most  valuable  domestic  animals  in  almost  all  the  grassy 
steppes.  Among  these,  the  beautiful  race  of  Argamats  supply  the  cayalry 
of  Khiva.  Camels  of  both  species,  and  sheep,  frequently  of  good  breed  for 
wool,  and  some  of  them  fat-tailed — beeves  and  goats,  constitute  the  wealth  of 
the  wandering  tribes.  Fine  wool  goats  are  bred  in  Bokhara.  The  tiger 
has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aral,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sir,  and  the 
Kouvan.  The  wild  boar  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  all 
the  rivers ;  the  mouse  ia  the  Kirghiz  steppe ;  and  dog-geese,  so  called 
from  their  burrowing  in  the  ground.  The  falco  ohrysa^tas  builds  its  nest 
in  the  Kirghiz  steppe.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  natural  productions 
peculiar  to  the  country  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  of  little  con- 
sequence.— {Zimmerman's  Memoir,  ^c,  London,  1840.) 

The  country  is  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  races  or  tribes.  The 
Usbecks  are  the  most  numerous  race  occupying  the  low  country,  and  con- 
sist of  32  tribes.  They  are  of  the  Toorkee  stock,  and  generally  short  and 
stout,  with  broad,  flat  foreheads,  high  cheek  bones,  thin  beards,  small  eyes, 
clear  and  ruddy  complexion,  and  generally  black  hair.  The  aborigines  of 
the  country  are  the  Taujiks,  or  Tats.  They  are  devoted  to  commerce, 
speak  the  Persian  language,  and  are  probably  of  Persian  or  Arabian  origin. 
There  is  besides  a  great  number  of  Persians  in  Turkestan,  and  many 
Jews,  Hindoos,  Armenian  and  Russian  slaves.  The  northern  parts  of  the 
country  are  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes,  formed  by  an  intermixture  of 
Kalmucks,  Kazaks,  and  Kirghiz.  Many  of  the  tribes,  however,  have 
adopted  the  habits  of  the  more  improved  districts,  and  have  fixed  dwellings. 
The  northern  hordes  owu  the  supremacy  of  Russia,  which  pensions  their 
chiefs ;  and  for  greater  security  against  their  inroads,  a  line  of  strong  posts 
is  kept  up  between  the  Oural  and  Irtish.  The  Usiiecks  and  Taujiks  of 
Bokhara,  Khiva,  Baikh,  and  Khokand,  are  Soonee  Mahomedans,  very  strict 
in  their  profession,  and  even  fanatical.  Several  tribes  on  the  eastern  bor- 
ders are  Shiahs,  and  some  are  idolaters.  There  are  also  Jews  and  Hin- 
doos, who  profess  of  course  their  paternal  faith. 

In  all  the  states  of  Turkestan  the  governments  are  more  or  less  despotic  ; 
but  each  nation  or  body  politic  is  generally  composed  of  an  aggregation  of 
clans,  or  itrHghs,  of  which  the  chiefs  are  in  many  instances  elected  by  the 
people.  The  chief  administers  the  internal  aff'airs  of  the  clan,  and  arranges 
the  quota  of  tribute  and  military  service  exacted  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. But  these  heads  of  clans  do  not  unite  in  any  assembly,  nor  claim 
the  right  of  exercising  any  control  over  the  measures  of  the  sovereign. 

The  people  are  mostly  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  are  said  to  be  indus- 
trious ;  but  the  Bokharians  are  distinguished  above  all  their  neighbors  as 
manufacturers,  and  excel  in  fine  cotton  and  silk-stuffs,  bats,  paper,  and 
other  articles  which  they  produce.  Bokhara  has  always  been  a  great  mart 
for  Central  Asia,  and  numerous  fairs  are  held  in  the  chief  places.  The 
Russians  and  British  have  a  great  share  in  this  trade,  and  direct  and  exten- 
sive commercial  intercourse  is  kept  up  with  Cashgar,  Yarkaiid,  (fee. 
Voi„  II,  36 
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With  Persia  the  trade  is  iiicoiisiJerable.  The  shawls  of  Kerman  form  tlie 
principal  article  of  import.  Silk,  cotton  and  vvool  are  exported.  The  woo! 
of  Turkestan  is  sent  across  the  mountains  to  Cabut  and  the  Punjab,  where 
it  is  made  into  a  coarse  kind  of  shawl.  It  is  procured  from  the  Kazaks, 
and  wandering  tribes  about  Bokhara,  who  were  long  ignorant  of 
its  value,  and  still  use  it  for  the  common  ropes  for  their  horses  and  cattle. 
The  lamb-skins  of  Bokhara  are  celebrated  in  the  East,  and  are  esported  to 
Persia,  Turkey,  and  China.  There  is,  however,  great  difficulty  in  trans- 
porting merchandiae,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  loads,  which  are 
infested  with  wandering  Turcoman  robbers;  and  the  hatred  which  subsists 
between  these  and  the  peaceful  population,  being  fostered  by  different 
religions,  adds  lo  the  difficulty.  The  merchants  purchase  their  goods  for 
ready  money,  being  afraid  to  risk  a  commercial  investment  across  the 
deserts. 

Turkestan  has  never  been  all  subjected  to  the  same  sovereign.  It  may 
be  considered  as  divided  naturally  into,  1.  The  "  Steppe  of  Kirghiz," 
which  occupies  the  northern  part ;  2.  "  Mawar-ul-nahar,"  i.  e.  between  the 
rivers  Amoo  and  Sir  ;  3.  The  "  Hill  Countries,"  along  the  southern  and 
eastern  borders.  It  is  divided  politically  into  a  great  number  of  inde- 
pendent states,  which  differ  widely  in  extent,  population,  and  importance; 
but  the  dominant,  or  at  least  the  preponderating  native  powers,  are  the 
K-hanatea  of  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Khokand,  &,c. 


THE    KINGDOM    OP    BOKHARA. 

Bokhara  is  an  isolated  kingdom  of  small  extent  in  the  midst  of  the  desert. 
It  is  an  open  champaign  country  of  unequal  fertility.  In  the  vicinity  of  its 
few  rivers  the  soils  are  rich,  but  beyond  them  they  are  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive. It  lies  chiefly  to  the  north  of  the  Amoo,  but  to  the  south-east  it 
crosses  the  river  and  holds  a  supremacy  over  Balkh  and  the  Khanates  of 
Andkho  atid  Maimuna.  Its  length  along  the  Amoo  is  240  miles.  From 
Balkh  to  Bokhara  the  distance  is  260  miles  of  nearly  an  entice  waste.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  1,000,000. 

The  climate  is  salubrious  and  pleasant,  being  dry,  and  in  winter  very 
cold,  as  is  usual  in  sandy  countries.  There  is  a  constant  serenity  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  sky  is  of  a  bright  azure  blue  generally  without  a  cloud. 
At  night  the  stars  have  an  unusual  lustre,  and  there  is  also  a  never-ceasing 
display  of  the  most  brilliant  meteors.  In  winter  the  snow  lies  at  Bokhara 
three  or  four  months,  and  the  spring  rains  are  often  heavy.  At  Balkh  the 
heat  is  oppressive  and  the  climate  very  unhealthy. 

Bokhara,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  great  celebrity,  tradition  assigning 
its  foundation  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  lies  embosomed 
among  gardens  and  trees,  and  cannot  be  seen  from  a  distance.  Its  shape 
is  triangular,  exceeding  eight  miles  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth 
about  20  feet  high  and  pierced  with  12  gates.  Few  great  buildings  are  to 
be  seen  from  the  outside  ;  but  internally  lofty  arched  bazaars,  and  ponderous 
and  massive  buildings,  colleges,  mosques  and  'minarets,  everywhere  meet 
the  eye.  The  city  contains  about  20  caravansaries  and  100  ponds  and 
wells,  and  is  intersected  by  canals  shaded  by  mulberry  trees.  It  contains 
several  large  mosques,  and  not  less  than  366  madresses  or  colleges  a  third 
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The  Miidenl.  are  lupported  by  a  public  .llowance  and  .JL,     1    "'"'""'■ 
wi,h  ■h,„loB,,„bierh«,  hie  -per.edS™  le^  bSrVh^^^^^^ 
,me  .gnoram  of  ,h.  hi.W,  of  ,bei,  own  „„„,„ ,-  and  .Ce  pIS,  ,'t 
of  dione,,  a.,,  B,mes  were  na.er  a.eemWed  togeth.t.    PopZt?on  150  OOn 
SjM.KoAro,  the  Maricnda  of  the  Greek.,  120  mile.  eT,t  of  llAlh  '     • 

onjy  o,uuu  inhabitants,  its  splendid  ruins  of  mosques  and  temnles  3ti««  ;.= 
former  grandeur.  The  tombs  of  Timour  and  his  fimil,  m3|  ,!.3„  •  ?.? 
ashes  of  the  conqueror  rest  beneath  a  loft,  d«.?th'e  w.roTA  "h  J 
beautifully  ornamented  with  agate  wnicn  are 

in  ST"',!."  ""•?.  "»"!>■•"'  °f  l'»''''ar,,  i,  ,  straggling  town  of  a  mile 
in  length,  with  a  considerable  bazaar  and  about  10,000  inhabitant.  To  iW 
oT  kTai;™B.'S  iif"r-*'».  "■•birthplac;  of  Tt„r°a'nd  th^s ', 
01  a  Khan.  Balkk,  SfiTi  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Bokhara  i.  one  nf  ih^  ™  , 
ancient  cities  of  the  world.  It  is  the  ancient  Bad,.'  ..id  !  I  f 
built  by  Kyamoors  0,  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  thfp'r'sia'r'mn.ioT,  .Td 
was  in  later  time,  the  capital  of  a  Grecian  kingdom,  which  "a,  Sundrf  W 
he  successors  of  Alexander.     It  was  also  theVthpl.o.  of  Zo  Zer  aS 

t."'r  i„r»To''oj'  '5?hf" rS  '.rf?- '"  f '•■"°™  -S""" 

amuu^ii   ni«,uuu.     1  lie  Tumsextend  for  a  circuit  of  2(1  miles- 

2  n.°orX:™bll""'ni'T''"'™l*  "■  ■'"°"»'  »"sni6cSc"     A 
rnt£.*ne"'c;,ur        ■"■»"'»""  "•fl,  which  T.  .aid  to  h.,e 

The  above  are  the  only  towns  in  the  countrv  ■  thpro  are  .^r^     i 
..ages  and  about  400  .m'all  ones.     The  "Egi' a'e^rffled'rh  3 
..lis,  as  are  also  the  separate  farms  in  the  cultivated  portions  of  the  c„un"ry 


KHONDHZ,    BADAKSHAN,    &c. 
These  states  are  situated  e,.t  of  Bokhara.     Ki.imo,,  occupies  a  ,.||e, 

^£.rid^,ts:fe=;°j.-i-i^i;!-rod 
^iE'2S3?Sis^»^-j'^*fc^rLrriri°tJ^ 

almost  without  inhabitant. ;  it  was  lately  oyerruo  by  the  chief  of  Khunddz  ■ 
Ik'i   "f"!",  ,°,''''  ""  f"""'!  dri.en  out  of  the  country,  and  a 

rabbi,  of  law  e.s  .oldicrs  quartered  in  it.  province..  The  nati™.  .re 
laiijiks.and  their  language  the  Persian.  Badakshan  has  acquired  great 
note  for  Its  rab,  mines  and  ,h.  lapis  lazuli  is  often  found.  Of  it.  caSt. 
Jyaabad,  once  so  celebrated  throughout  the  Ea.t,  scarcely  a  ve.tige  i.  left 
To  the  north  of  KhOndilz  and  l.dakshan.  and  beyond  the  A^„„„  f. 
the  .mall  hill,  .t.t.s  of  Hiza.,  Koolau,  Do.w.z,  Siooo«.,  and  Wm- 
HA,  ;  the  whole  of  which  are  mountainous.  Hisar  i,  finely  watered  and 
...rice  country  i  its  c^apital  of  the  same  name  stands  on  a'ri.in,  jrou^d 
260  mdes  E.  S  E.  of  Bokhara.  These  state,  are  independent,  and  rded 
by  their  own  chief,.     The  whole  population  i.  Mahomedan 
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TURKESTAN, 


KHOKAND,  KOKAN  OR  FERGHANAH. 

This  country  lies  north-east  of  Bokhara.  It  occupies  the  upper  vallies 
of  the  Sir  and  its  afBueats,  and  is  a  much  smaller  territory  than  Bokhara. 
It  is  ruled  by  an  Usbeck  Khan,  who  claims  to  be  of  the  same  lineage  with 
Baber,  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty.  The  country  is  celebrated  for 
its  silk  and  cotton  goods.  The  Kokanese  wear  skull  caps  instead  of  turbans. 
The  Khan  keeps  up  an  intercourse  with  Russia  and  Constantinople. 
K.OKAN,  on  the  Sir,  a  town  about  half  the  size  of  Bokhara,  is  the  capital. 
The  ancient  capital  is  Marghilan,  still  a  large  and  fine  city.  Indejan  is 
also  a  town  of  considerable  note.  Tashkbnd,  an  ancient  and  flourishing 
city  86  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Kokan,  is  described  by  the  Siberian  merchants 
who'  visit  it  as  a  large  town  of  80,000  inhabitants.  Tuhrestan,  Och, 
Khojend,  &c.,  are  also  noted  places.  Och,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tukht-i- 
Suleiraan,  is  frequented  by  numerous  pilgrims,  who  come  to  pay  their 
devotions  to  a  small  square  building  at  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Tradition 
says  that  Solomon  sacrificed  a  camel  on  this  spot,  where  the  blood  is  still 
shown  on  a  stone  that  is  quite  red.  It  is,  however,  much  frequented  by 
people  suflerinc  from  rheumatism  or  other  acute  diseases,  who  are  said  to 
be  cured  by  stcotchiiig  themselves  on  a  flat  stone  near  the  building  I 


KIIIVA,  called  by  the  natives  ORGUNJE. 

The  Khanate  of  Khiva  lies  about  200  miles  W.  of  Bokhara.  It  is  a 
smali  but  fertile  territory,  occupying  the  delta  of  the  Amoo,  and  surrounded 
by  deserts.  The  inhabited  part  is  about  300  miles  long  by  about  one-half 
as  much  from  east  to  west.  It  claims  the  dominion  of  the  deserte  which 
border  the  Caspian,  and  has  of  late  years  established  its  supremacy  over  the 
Turcoman  borders  south  of  the  Amoo,  and  holds  Merve,  which  lies  on  the 
high  road  between  Khorassan  and  Bokhara.  It  is  the  ancient  Kharism, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  under  the  name  of  the  country  of  the  Chorasmii. 
Khiva  contains  only  two  places  of  NO  gunje  and  Khiva,  the 

former  of  which  is  the  commercial  pi  d  1  latter  the  residence  of 
the  Khan      Npw  Obgvnjp.  stands  on  1  d         d  from  the  Amoo,  about 

six  mites  from  the  river,  and  has  a  p  p  I  f    b  ut  12,000.     Khiva  is 

a  modern  town,  about  half  the  size,  d    I  a  canal  about  60  miles 

south-west  of  Orgunje,  and  is  the  gr  1  ket  in  Turkestan. 

The  Country  op   the    Kaka-k  ly  long    the    Sir,  whose 

inhabitants  are  nomadic  in  summer      d  y    n  winter,  is  subject  to 

Khiva,  but  contains  no  place  of  a  y  mp  The  people  of  Khiva 

make  forays  into  Persia,  seize  Russ  bj  he  Caspian,  and  supply 

Bokhara  and  Turkestan  with  slaves,  and  are  said  to  possess  about  2,000 
Russian  slaves  themselves.  But  while  they  are  thus  robbing  in  every  direc- 
tion, they  grant  protection  to  caravans  on  payment  of  fixed  duties.  The 
Russians,  in  the  winter  of  183i)-'40,  attempted  to  march  an  array  of  20,000 
men  into  Khiva,  but  after  suffering  dreadfully  from  the  effects  of  the  cold, 
the  armament  was  obliged  to  return  to  Orenburg  ;  and  instead  of  repeating 
the  attempt,  they  have  been  content  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  one  condition  of 
which  is,  that  the  Khivans  shall  no  more  enslave  Russian  subjects. 
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TnRKMANiA,  or  Turkestan  Proper,  is  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Amoo, 
stretching  from  Balkh  to  the  Caspian,  and  occupying  the  space  between  the 
sea  and  the  Aral  On  the  south  it  Is  hounded  by  hills ;  and  on  the  south- 
eastern shore  of  the  Caspian,  where  Turkmania  adjoins  Persia,  the  coun- 
try is  mountainous,  and  watered  by  the  rivers  Gurgan  and  Attruck,  which 
fat!  into  that  sea.  In  all  other  places  it  is  a  flat  and  sandy  desert,  scantily 
supplied  with  water.  The  country  contains  no  towns  or  villages;  for  the 
Turcomans  are  an  erratic  tribe,  who  wander  from  one  well  to  another  with 
their  herds  and  flocks,  takirig  their  conical  khirgahs,  or  huts,  with  them. 
The  Turcomans  boast  that  they  rest  under  the  shade  neither  of  king  nor 
tree.  They  acknowledge  the  patriarchal  sway  of  their  aksakals  (whitebeards) 
or  elders,  and  now  and  then  fail  under  the  power  of  some  neigbboring 
nations. 

The  life  of  a  Turcoman  is  passed  in  the  most  reckless  plunder  of  property 
and  human  beings ;  and  a  proverb  among  them  boasts  that  a  Turcoman  on 
horseback  knows  neither  father  nor  mother.  They  have  fortunately  no 
supreme  ruler  to  guide  and  direct  their  united  eiforts,  a  circumstance 
which  lessens  their  power,  and  the  effects  of  their  barbarity.  They  belong 
to  the  great  family  of  the  Tookee,  or  Tartar  race,  and  differ  from  the  Us- 
becks  in  being  exclusively  a  nomadic  people.  They  all  claim  a  common 
lineage,  though  they  are  divided  into  different  tribes,  Their  total  number 
is  reckoned  at  about  140,000  families.  They  have  neither  science  nor 
literature  ;  they  are  even  without  mosques,  though  not  altogether  without 
religion ;  they  are  a  warlike  people,  and  their  domestic  habits  fit  them  for 
battle.  Their  food  is  simple,  consisting  of  milk,  and  the  flesh  of  their 
flocks  and  herds.  They  bestow  great  care  on  their  horses,  and  exhibit  the 
most  patient  solicitude  in  their  breeding  and  food,  so  that  their  best  quali- 
ties are  fully  developed.  The  Turcoman  horse,  however,  is  a  large  and 
bony  animal,  more  remarkable  for  strength  and  power  than  for  symmetry 
and  beauty. 

In  the  midst  of  Turkmania,  between  Bokhara  and  Persia,  lies  the  once 
fertile  land  op  mervb,  the  capital  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Alexander.  It  lotag  continued  a  dependency  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and 
rose  to  be  a  great  and  opulent  country.  Such  was  its  condition  when 
it  was  conquered  in  1787  by  Shah  Mflrad,  of  Bokhara,  who  destroyed  its 
castle  and  canals,  and  forcibly  marched  the  greater  part  of  the  people  to 
Bokhara,  where  they  still  form  a  separate  community.  At  a  later  period 
the  remnant  of  the  population  was  driven  into  Persia ;  and  this  beautiful 
district,  which  once  presented  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
country,  now  partakes  of  the  general  sterility,  while  the  Turkomans  hare 
usurped  the  place  of  its  once  fixed  population.  The  fields  on  the  verge  of 
of  the  Murghftb  alone  are  cultivated,  and  here  the  Turkomans  still  rear  the 
finest  wheat,  juwaree,  and  excellent  melons. 
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ASIATIC   RUSSIA. 

Asiatic  Russia  is  a  vast  tract  of  country  extending  from  the  eastern 
borders  of  European  Russia  to  ibe  Pacific  Ocean,  a  distance  of  nearly 
4,000  miles;  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  borders  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  Turkestan,  Persia,  and  Ottoman  Asia,  a  breadth  of  about  2,000. 
In  describing  this  country  it  may  be  naturally  considered  under  the  two- 
heads  of  the  "  Caucasian  Provinces"  and  "  Siberia." 


I— THE    CAUCASIAN    PROVINCES. 

Though  the  Caucasus  has  been  assumed  by  modern  geographers  as  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  yet  since  the  countries  on  both  sides 
of  the  range  form  one  physical  region,  and  are  included  in  one  political 
government,  we  have  found  it  necessary  in  this  particular,  to  pass  the  limits 
of  Asia  and  intrude  on  those, of  Europe.  This  country  has  a  very  irregular 
outline,  and  forms  a  sort  of  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  rivers  Kouma,  Manytsh,  and  Kougoi-Ieia ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  Strait  of  Yenikaleb,  and  the  Black 
Sea  o  the  -outh  by  Turkiah  Armenia  the  river  Arrai  and  Persia  ind 
on  C  S  0  0 

3,4 


sho  B  30  m 

eas  m        fl     k 

shapeless  masses  of  black  schist,  over  which  nses  a  wall  ofjurassic  limestone 
to  the  height  of  7,000  or  8,000  feet,  (French,)  cleft  by  deep  ravines,  through 
which  the  collected  waters  flow.  Advancing  from  Colchis  it  is  still 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  uniform  plain  7  or  8  leagues  wide,  which  runs 
along  its  base  for  a  space  of  30  leagues,  becoming  gradually  narrower  as 
far  as  the  height  of  Gagra,  where  the  Jurassic  wall  approaches  the  sea  with 
its  full  elevation,  leaving  only  a  pass  almost  as  narrow  as  the  Grecian  Ther- 
mopylse,  which  is  a  sandy  fiat,  in  some  parts  only  50  feet  wide.  Farther 
west  the  summits  decline  in  elevation,  and  change  their  geological  character ; 
the  black  schists  and  the  Jurassic  limestone  are  gradually  concealed  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  under  vast  beds  of  a  chalk  formation,  which 
here  terminates  the  Caucasus.  There  are  no  longer  peaks  white  with 
snow,  but  in  their  stead  low,  round,  wooded  hills  are  found  ranging  along  a 
deep  sea-coast,  cut  into  a  multitude  of  narrow  lateral  valleys,  which  are 
watered  by  unnavigable  streams.  The  sea  itself  is  bordered  by  a  long  series 
of  white  or  grey  shelving  rocks,  which  are  lashed  by  the  waves. 

Towards  the  banks  of  the  Kouban  the  mountain  valleys  open  into  a  plain, 
a.  considerable  pact  of  which  is  covered  with  forests,  while  the  acclivities 
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and  river  banks  are  embellished  witli  cypresses,  the  growth  of  c 
paJm  trees,  plantains,  maples,  elma,  firs,  and  poplars.  The  northern  bank 
of  the  Koafaan  presents  a  very  different  scene,  and  contains  a  tract  as  wild, 
desolate,  and  woodless,  as  the  mind  can  conceive.  The  soil  of  the 
mountain  valleys  is  rich  and  well  watered,  and  wants  only  industry  to 
render  it  highly  productive.  At  present,  however,  it  is  overtrrown  with 
wild  herbs,  and  is  used  only  for  pasturage.  The  same  descriptk-n,  indeed 
will  apply,  wLth  little  variation,  to  the  country  farther  east,  along  the  whole 
range  of  the  mountains.  To  the  north  of  the  Kouban  and  the  Terek  ex- 
tends a  wide  pkin,  containing  scarcely  any  elevation  deserving  the  name 
the  watershed  of  the  country,  between  the  two  seas,  rises 
120  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
intersected  by  ravines : 


of  hill ; 

probably  no  higher  in  its  northern  part  thi 
Black  Sea.  The  western  part  of  this  pi 
contains  not  a  single  tree  but  '  d 

with  beautiful  flowers.     Th  p 

is  a  saline,  sandy,  and  ba  pp 

Along  the  Caspian,  southw  d  I  h  D 
consists  of  a  succession  of  I  II  d  II  ' 
Caucasus.      Its  south-we  b    d 

northern  part  of  its  weste       I     d 
the  river  Koisou,  which  fl  1    f 

directly  east  to  the  Caspia 

The  southern  slopes  of    h     C         Id 
two  great  valleys  or  river  b  h 

from  the  Caspian,  with  am  d  fa 

and  its  numerous  affluent.         d    h       h 
from  the  watershed  westw    d        h    Bl     k  I 
its  affluents.     The  mount  f  I 

tween  these  two  great  vail  y  f 

rise  only  to  0,000  feet ;  bu 
side  of  the  basin  of  the  Ri  w    d 

name  of  the  mountains  of  Al  I    I     k      h 
10,000  feet.      The  southe         d      f    1      b 
high  mountainous  country      1     h 
tiflkoha,  or  Sivan  ;    and  o        f    h       ram 
of  12,000  feet.     To  the  n      I     f   h 
valley  of  the  Arras,  which       m      I         h 
the  boundary  between  the  R  dp 


■tl 


d    y      f 


!,  intermixed 

T  "  k  to  the  Volga, 

dering  Tartars. 

h  II  country,  which 

by    he  of&ets  of  the 

itself;    but  the 

ff      which  divides 

I  earns  that  flow 

us  subside  into 
J30     iles  north-west 
d       ed  by  the  Kfir 
ly     bout  120  miles 
i  by  the  Rioni  and 
n    h     watershed  he- 
rn 11  elevation,  and 
d    I  ng  the  southern 
I       !    mk,  under  the 
h       some  places  to. 
K      IS  formed   by  a 
n   h     great  Lake  of 
s  to  the  height 
id      e  (ong  narrow 
J      t  of  its  course 


This  region,  except  the  p 
portion  of  the  government    fT       d 
Russian  Empire,  the  gove  | 

the  capital  of  Georgia.      I        I  d 
provinces,  whose  names  and       pi     h 
these  it  is  necessary  to  con   d  I 

the  country,  though  the  a       g  m 
different.     The  ancient  divisions  are  :- 
sian  portions  of  "Armenia  and  Azi 
part  of  Gilriel ;"  " 
and  the  old  Russia 
between  the  Koumi 


h    r    h     K     bar 


of  the 

f  wh    h  h     h  dence  at  Teflis, 

I  k      d    ns,  states,  and 

q       d  h  I  celebrity;  and 

h    p    p     g  pi  cal  divisions  of 

f    b    R  g        nment  may  be 

-"Georgia;"  "Shirwan;"  the  Rus- 
■bijan;"_"rmeritia,  Mingrelia,  and 


Circassia;"  "  Daghestan  and  Leghi , 

province  of  "Caucasus,"  comprehending  the  country 
on  the  north,  and  the  Torek  on  the  south  and  wost. 
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capable  ol  bearcpg  arms  were  soldiers.  The  king  s  revenue  consisted  ol  a 
fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  vineyards,  fields  and  gardens,  with  duties 
upon  all  exports  and  imports,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  the  mines.  Georgia 
being  protected  by  mountains  escaped  the  great  Tartar  invasion;  but  for 
the  last  three  centuries  it  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  constant  warfare  ; 
and  though  now  under  the  regular  government  of  Russia,  it  has  experienced 
50  little  improvement  that  its  public  revenues  are  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses. 

Teplis,  Tiflis  or  Tibilisi,  the  capital,  stands  near  the  centre  of  the 
country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kflr.  It  was  destroyed  in  179C,  by  Aga 
Mahomed  Khan,  king  of  Persia;  but  has  been  gradually  rebuilt.  In  the 
new  town  the  streets  are  wide,  with  fine  squares,  barracks  and  hospitals. 
The  houses  of  the  governor-general  and  the  court  officials  are  well-built  and 
large,  but  in  the  old  town  the  houses  are  miserable.  Among  the  other 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  extent  and  archi- 
tecture, and  the  ancient  citadel,  which  is  built  on  a  high  rock  and  presents 
an  imposing  mass  of  ruins.  Teflis  is  the  residence  of  the  governor-general 
of  Caucasus,  and  of  a  Georgian  and  Armenian  archbishop.  It  possesses  a 
gymnasium,  a  seminary,  several  schools  and  a  botanic  garden.  It  has  also 
four  newspapers  which  are  published  in  the  languages  of  Russia,  Georgia, 
Persia  and  Armenia,  respectively.  There  are  also  celebrated  warm  baths. 
The  inhabitants  are  somewhat  industrious  and  carry  on  considerable  trade. 
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but  their  number,  iunluding  the  large  Russian  garrison,  does  not  amount 
to  30^000. 

The  other  principal  towns  are— Doucheti,  27  miles  north  by  west  from 
Teflis  ;  GoRi,  45  miles  nonh-west ;  GANjiii  or  Elizavetpol,  !)0  miles  south- 
east ;  Telava,  35  miles  north-east ;  Signakii,  S6  miles  east  by  south  :  and 
Akhaltsikb,  ]10  miles  west.  The  last  was  formerly  the  capital'of  a 
Turkish  pashalic,  and  contaiaed  40,000  inhabitants,  but  it  now  contains 
only  13,000,  mostly  Armenian  emigrants  from  Turkey.  It  contains  several 
fine  churches  and  ruins.  Warzich,  in  the  volcanic  region  of  the  Trapo- 
vanie  and  the  Kfir,  formerly  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Armenian  queen 
Thaniar,  is  a  moat  extraordinary  spot.  It  is  a  complete  city,  hewn  out  of 
volcanic  stone,  and  contains,  among  other  works,  three  large  churches, 
entirely  cut  out  of  the  rock,  sahter  ran  eons  passages,  innumerable  chambers' 
some  of  them  finely  sculptured,  and  the  queen's  summer  and  winter  palaces! 
The  whole  country  around  is  covered  with  lava  and  volcanic  products  of 
various  kinds. 

2. — Shirvan,  Shir  G  n 

Shirwan  was  formerly  a  province  of  P  1       mp  11  p 

of  the  basin  of  the  Ktir,  between  that  d  I  II 

and  natural  productions  are  much  th        m  G  I 

chiefly  of  a  well  watered  plain,  whi  h  p  ^ 

fruits  of  various  kinds;  hut  along  thh  fiCpanh  fl 

tract  almost  a  desert.     The  inhabitant       e  chiefly  Mahomedan  Persians. 

Baku,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  peninsula  of 
Abcheron,  where  the  sea  is  land-locked  by  two  islands,  which  render  the 
roadstead  a  safe  anchorage.  The  town  is  walled  and  built  on  a  declivity, 
the  top  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  Its 
streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  and  the  population  amounts  to  3,500  or 
4,000.  The  exports  consist  of  naptha,  saffron,  cotton,  silk,  opium,  rice  and 
salt.  The  district  of  the  town  contains  35  villages  and  19,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  1,000  are  Turkomans. 

The  peninsula  of  Abciieron,  though  hilly,  contains  no  summits  exceeding 
1,000  feet.  The  soil  is  rocky  and  barren,  and  its  only  water,  obtained  from 
wells,  is  brackish.  It  is  a  most  singular  region ;  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen, 
and  the  soil  is  saturated  with  naptha,  from  which  gas  is  profusely  exhaled. 
It  not  only  streams  spontaneously  through  the  surface,  but  rises  wherever 
a  hole  is  bored.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  black  and  white,  and  its  principal 
sources  are  about  sis  miles  from  Baka.  The  black  oil  shines  with  a  reddish 
lint  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  is  used  for  burning  and  for  coating  roofs. 
Not  far  from  the  same  spot  a  stream  of  white  oil  gushes  from  the  foot  of  a 
hili ;  it  readily  ignites  and  burns  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  and  in  calm 
weather  people  amuse  themselves  with  pouring  it  into  the  sea,  where  they 
set  fire  to  it  and  it  floats  away,  giving  the  waters  the  appearance  of  a  sea  of 
fire.  The  poor  people  obtain  a  cheap  light  and  fire  for  cooking  by  driving 
a  clay  pipe  or  reed  into  the  cround  and  burning  the  gaa  which  rises  through 
it.     The  Persian  gheb      1  k  w  d  the  gas  in  bottles  to  their  friends  at 

a  distance.     Not  far  i    ra  E  kfl        a  boiling  lake  which  is  in  constant 
motion,  and  emits  a  fl  b        heat.     Occasionally  the  whole  region 

seems  to  be  on  fire  ;        1  mes  this  burning  field  was  one  of  the 

most  celebrated  "  al    hy  h  h    nes  of  grace  among  the  ghebers  or 

fire-worshippers  of  P        —    sp  which  thousands  of  pilgrims  resorted 

to  purify  themselves  f  Th    peninsula  is  likewise  celebrated  for 

numerous  volcanoes,     h    h  d     1  immense  quantities  of  mud. 
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To  the  south  of  Shlrvan,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  Kftr,  the  Russian 
territory  includes  a  portion  of  the  Persian  province  of  Ghilan,  called 
"  Talish  ;"  but  there  are  no  towns  or  other  places  of  the  least  imporlauce 
within  its  limits. 

3. AkMF.NIA  ANU  AzEItTSUAN. 

The  Russian  portions  of  Armenia  and  Azerbijan  lie  between  Georgia 
and  the  river  Arras,  being  201)  miles  in  length  and  130  in  breadth.  The 
country  consists  of  a  mass  of  mountains,  crowding  on  each  other  and  filling 
up  the  whole  apace  with  volcanic  amphitheatres.  One  of  the  largest  of 
these  amphitheatres  is  occupied  by  the  great  fresh  water  lake  Gukcha, 
(properly  "  Gokcheli-derya,"  the  blue  lake,)  called  also  Sivan,  the  surface 
of  which  is  5,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  north-western 
ind  called  Sivan   with  a  monastery   1  "00  yards 
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Armenians,  and  the  residence  of  the  Cathohcos,  or  spiritual  primate. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall :  within  it  is  a  city  in  miniature,  containing 
an  ancient  church,  rebuilt  in  A.  D.  C18,  and  other  buildings.  Nakiichbvam, 
eighty  miles  east  of  Erivan,  claims  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  city  of  the 
world;  and  tradition  affirms  that  Noah  fixed  his  residence  here  after 
descending  from  Ararat.  This  country  contains  numerous  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  the  sites  of  a  number  of  ancient  capitals — as  Julfa,  Artaxata, 
Valarsapat,  ifcc,  the  histories  of  which  are  matters  of  interest  only  to  the 
acholar  and  antiquarian.  The  Protestant  missionaries  in  this  country  have 
communicated  to  the  world  a  vast  fund  of  valuable  information  respecting 
localities ;  but  our  space  is  too  brief  to  follow  their  details,  and  we  must 
refer  the  render  to  their  publications  in  the  various  missionary  periodicals 
which  are  accessible  to  all,  at  a  cheap  rate. 
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OupyhHhl     b     n     fl      R  enclosed    on    three  sides  by 

">  "       n        ■*    P  !y  d     1     Bl     k  Sea.     The  soil  is  extremely 

V     '      b      I    I         1  d       d    h         u    ry  is  covered  throughout  with 

h    kt       ts     Tl      1  p         f    h  ry,  next  to  the  sea,  is  a  dead, 

•*"         d  fl      1  II     f        mp        d  m      h      producing  a  constant  miasma, 

"    f      I  1  P      1         if  Tl  e  people  are  of  the  Georgian 

nd    m  ly       ISO  000      1  a  is  directly  under  the  Russian 

g  n        biUnl  d&lll  have  their  respective  princes, 

h        k       I  d        h    Tz  up  J     but  even  their  country  is  filled 

h  C         k  p  1  n        d    I  dition  of  the  people  has  been 

g       ly      P        d      b  11    w  h    1  p     n  of  the  merchants,  the  people 

are  d      1  d  nly  lass    —     b  I  y  and  slaves  ;  but  the  noble  can 

n    I  ng     d  p        1  f  1  f    n         II  him  to  a  foreign  master,  as  for- 

m    ly      Ign      n        nd  y  P        I  nt,  and  even  few  of  the  nobles 

can  understand  their  own  language. 

K'HouTHAissr,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Rioni,  near  the  centre  of  the 
province.  It  is  a  small  town  of  1,500  inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom  are 
Jews.  The  split  and  naked  rocks  which  rise  above  the  town  are  covered 
with  ruins  of  every  description — temples,  churches,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
towers,  &,c.,  overgrown  with  ivy,  brambles,  and  pomegranate  bushes,  being 
all  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kuto,  or  Cutasium,  the  birth-place  of 
Medea,  so  celebrated  in  classical  mythology  for  her  share  in  the  success  of 
the  Arganautic  expedition.  Poti  and  Redout-Kaleh  are  fortified  places  on 
the  coast.  The  roads  are  unsafe,  and  there  is  no  narbor ;  the  trade  which 
once  centered  at  Redout-Kaleh  is  now  transferred  to  Trebizond. 

5. — Abassia,  or  Abkhaz. 

Abassia  lies  along  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Elack  Sea,  between  the 
shore  and  the  summit  of  Caucasus,  being  about  260  miles  long,  and  less 
than  30  miles  broad.  The  country  is  fertile,  though  very  mountainous, 
supporting  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  It  is  possessed  by  wild  independent 
tribes,  who  have  set  the  Russian  power  at  defiance.  The  Abassians  were 
formerly  well  known  as  pirates  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  many  of  them  used 
to  prosecute  their  fortunes  in  Egypt,  where  they  rose  by  their  bravery  to 
eminent  military  rank.  Their  women  are  beautiful,  and  much  sought  after 
in  Turkey,  where  they  generally  pass  for  Circassians. 

The  chief  towns  and  forts  are — Anapa,  on  the  Strait  of  Yenekaleh,  which 
was  formerly  the  chief  emporium  of  the  Turkish  trade  with  the  Circassian 
tribes,  and  from  it  the  Georgian  and  Circassian  slave-girls  were  supplied ; 
SoujouK-KALEH,  on  a  splendid  bay,  25  miles  south  of  Anapa ;  Ghblenjik, 
with  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Black  Sea,  16  miles  further  south ; 
Vadran,  50  miles  south-east  of  Ghelenjifc ;  and  Soukgoum-kaleh,  100 
miles  south-east  of  Vadran,  a  miserable  place,  more  fatal  than  any  other  to 
the  Russian  garrisons.  All  these  places  are  fortified  and  occupied  by 
Russian  soldiers. 

6.— CiRCABSIA. 

Circassia  extends  along  the  north  side  of  Caucasus,  from  the  Sea  of  Azor 
to  the  Upper  Terek ;  but  by  the  gradual  progress  of  Russian  encroachment, 
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the  independent  CircassiaiiH  are  now  restricted  to  tbo  compnrntively  small 
region  between  the  Kouban  and  the  mountain  tops.  It  coiuprises  the 
northern  declivities  of  the  Cauca<ius,  and  sinks  into  a  flat  towards  the  banks 

The  Circassians  call  themselves  "  Adeches,"  a  name  denoting  a  mountain 
ravine  on  the  sea;  but  their  neighbors  call  them  " Tcherkeases,"  a  name 
which  well  expresseb  the  ferocity  of  their  disposition,  being  derived  from 
tskerh,  to  cut  off,  and  ^fs,  the  he'jd;  and  from  this  word  is  derived  the 
name  Circassians.  They  are  divided  into  tribes.  These  tribes  bear  the 
names  of  certain  rivers  or  districts,  or  of  individual  founders,  and  number 
altogether,  it  is  said,  272,400  males.  The  only  class  of  society  is  the 
military;  every  head  of  a  family  being  obliged  to  prelect,  as  well  as  cultivate, 
his  own  property.  Among  some  of  the  tribes,  however,  there  is  a  sort  of 
nobility,  but  destitute  of  privilege  or  influence.  Some  have  slaves,  who  are 
not  natives,  but  captive  and  purchased  strangers. 

In  former  times  the  Circassians  were  governed  by  despotic  princes ;  but 
since  1769  the  government  has  been  vested  in  a  sort  of  senate  or  council  of 
elders.  Of  these  assemblies  there  is  one  ia  every  sub-division  of  a  tribe,  but 
their  deliberations  must  be  confirmed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  people, 
which  often  over-rules  the  decisions  of  the  councils.  This  state  of  things 
gives  rise  to  continual  bickerings,  animosities,  and  deadly  hatred  among  the 
tribes.  In  religion  the  Circassians  are  Mahomedana,  but  in  moral  character 
they  are  a  set  of  lawless  plunderers,  who  respect  only  those  of  their  own 
tribe  and  lineage ;  and  have  long  been  a  scourge  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  provinces.  In  external  appearance,  however,  the  Circassians 
are  a  remarkably  fine  race,  and  their  women  are  reputed  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  Caucasus. 

The  Circassian  language  diffeia  essentially  from  those  of  the  other  Cau- 
casian tribes.  It  is  never  written,  and  when  a  Circassian  hits  occasion  to 
send  a  letter,  he  applies  to  his  "  mollah,"  who  writes  for  him  in  the  Turkish 
tongue.  They  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  have  no  taste  for  the  arts  or 
manufactures.  Their  houses  are  mere  huts,  and  40  or  50  of  such  huts 
ranged  on  a  circle  constitutes  a  village,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  protect 
their  cattle  during  night.  Their  horses  roam  freely  in  the  iielda,  and  are 
never  stabled.  A  state  of  primitive  simplicity  characterizes  their  agriculture ; 
but  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  makes  up  for  their  want  of  skill  and  industry. 
The  management  of  bees  forms  an  important  part  of  their  rural  economy. 

The  original  country  of  the  Circa-ssians  is  also  called  "  Kabardah,"  which 
is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  Great  and  the  Little ;  the  former  comprising 
the  basin  of  the  Kouba,  and  the  other  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the 
Terek.  A  small  part  of  the  first  only  is  occupied  by  the  Circassians  at  the 
present  time. 

7. — Daghestan  and  Lesghistan, 

s  country  between  the  Caspian  and  the  summits 
as  far  west  as  the  Koisou,  and  extend  into 
Georgia  as  far  as  the  Alazan,  an  affluent  of  the  Kut.  Along  the  coast, 
Daghestan  extends  from  Terek  to  Abcheron,  260  miles,  with  a  breadth  of 
about  100  miles  ;  the  north-eastern  part  of  Lesghistan  is  included  in  this 
measurement,  but  its  southern  portion  extends  beyond  it,  down  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  mountain.  As  its  name  implies,  Daghestan  is  a  region  of 
mountains  ;  but  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  well  watered.     The  climate 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  are  a  mongrel  race  of  Persian,  Arabian, 
Syrian,  Turkish,  and  Tartar  origin,  mixed  with  the  original  Caucaaians. 
The  mountains  are  inhabited  by  the  Lesghis,  the  most  predatory  and 
ferocious  of  all  the  Caucasian  nations.  The  majority  of  them  are  Mahome- 
dans,  but  a  few  vestiges  of  Christianity  may  also  be  traced  among  them. 
They  had  long  been  the  terror  of  surrounding  nations ;  but,  in  1749,  they 
were  driven  by  the  arms  of  Nadir  Shah  to  seek  protection  from  Russia,  and 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Tzar.  They  now  pay  a  small  tribute  of  silk  or 
money ;  and  the  influence  of  Russia  is  effectively  felt  in  the  election  of  their 
rulers,  and  the  pov/er  of  that  nation  is  rapidly  subduing  the  country. 

The  Lesghis  are  divided  irito  numerous  tr  bes  i  hom  the  nature  of  their 
country  keeps  so  isolated  that  no  aucl  th  g  a&  a  general  confederacy  or 
national  union  can  be  maintained  an  ong  the  n  Their  language  has  no 
analogy  with  any  known  tongue  except  tl  at  of  the  Samoiedes,  to  which  it 
has  a  distant  resemblance.  It  is  d  v  ded  i  t  nun  erous  dialects,  which 
have  been  reduced  to  eight  classes,  and  tl  e  pe  pie  usmg  them  comprise  so 
many  small  states.  The  first  of  these  s  t!  e  Avar  which  comprises  the 
Avars,  and  14  other  tribes  resembling  them,  who  all  dwell  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  Daghestan.  The  Avars  are  believed  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  Avars  or  Huns,  who  took  refuge  in  this  part  of  Caucasus.  The  only 
other  tribes  worthy  of  notice  are — the  Akushas,  and  the  Kubashas,  and  the 
Kasi-Coumyks.  The  Akushas  dwell  on  the  Koisou,  and  form  a  republic, 
composed  of  about  30  villages.  The  Kubashas  live  also  near  the  Koisou  in 
a  large  town  of  the  same  name,  and  eight  dependent  villages.  They  are 
known  throughout  the  East  as  the  Zer-kherans,  or  makers  of  coats-of-mail ; 
they  manufacture  splendid  arms,  and  fine  cloth  or  shawls,  which  they  ex- 
change for  cattle  and  produce.  They  are  a  very  peaceful  tribe,  and  neither 
make  war  nor  levy  taxes ;  but  have  protected  their  territories  by  forts  and 
fastnesses  from  their  move  rapacious  neighbors.  They  are  governed  by  a 
council  of  twelve  elders,  elected  by  the  people.  The  Kasi-Goumyks  live  on 
a  branch  of  the  same  river,  and  are  governed  by  a  khan,  whose  authority 
extends  over  100  villages.  He  resides  at  Chahw  and  can  raise  on  an  emer- 
gency 6,000  men.  They  are  zealou  M  h  n  d  n  and  fiercely  opposed 
to  the  Russians.  Besides  the  tribes  enum  d  bove,  there  are  several 
other  Lesghis  tribes,  whose  dialects  and  p  1        not  been  ascertained. 

DBftBBNT,  an  ancient  but  decayed  y  n  1  e  Gispian,  formed  for  many 
centuries  the  key  of  the  Persian  En  p  n  1  q  ter.  It  still  contains 
about  4,000  families.  In  the  neighb  h  d  a  mb,  said  to  be  that  of 
forty  Arab  heroes  who  were  killed  in  b  1  g  n  he  Infidels,  when  Der- 
bent  was  taken  by  the  Kbalifs.  The  M  h  m  d  n  L  ghis  still  make  pilgri- 
mages to  it.  KouBA,  50  miles  sou  h  we  of  D  bent,  is  a  considerable 
town,  and  Bereiklei,  20  miles  nortl  1  dence  of  the  khan  of 

the  Kaitaks,  who  bears  the  title  of  "  Ouzmei,"  and  exercises  a  sort  of 
sovereignty  over  the  Akushas  and  Kubashas.  There  are  some  few  other 
towns  in  the  country,  hut  none  of  the  least  importance  to  the  general 
reader. 

8. — Ancient  Russian  Caucasus. 

The  province  of  Caucasus,  the  nucleus  of  the  Russian  possessions  in  this 
quarter,  includes  all  the  country  north  of  the  Terek  and  the  Kouban,  lying 
between  the  Caspian  and  eastern  border  of  the  Government  of  Tnurida. 
It  is  almost  entirely  a  sandy  steppe,  inhabited  by  hordes  of  wild  and  but 
half  subdued  tribes,  over  which  the  Tzar  has  as  yet  but  a  precarious  sway. 
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Stavropol,  the  new  capital,  is  a  neat  rortified  town  near  the  Kouban. 
GEORfiHEEvsK,  the  old  capita!,  and  still  the  residence  of  the  military  gover- 
nor-general of  Caucasus,  lies  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pod-Kourna,  90  miles 
to  the  south-east.  Konstantinooorsk,  30  miles  south-west  of  Georghievsk, 
is  celebrated  for  its  sulphur  baths,  and  at  Kisiavodsky  there  is  acid  water. 
Kahass,  a  neat  town  between  the  two  last  named  places,  at  the  foot  of 
Bech-tau,  (five  mountains  4,320  feet  high,)  is  remarkable  for  a  colony  of 
Germans  and  Scotch.  Mozdok  is  a  commercial  town,  and  one  of  the 
principal  military  stations  on  the  line  of  the  Terek.  Kisbar  is  also  an 
important  fortress  and  large  town,  on  a  branch  of  the  Terek,  near  its  mouth ; 
and  Vladikaukas,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Terek,  is  a  small  fortress  and 
trading  station. 

The  Russians  first  got  possession  of  this  country  in  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  even  extended  his  dominion  along  the  Caspian  Sea  into  Ghilan, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Atiue  the  military  establishments  were  withdrawn  to 
Kislar,  and  a  line  of  forts  carried  along  the  Terek  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontier.  Mozdok  was  built  in  1763,  and  from  that  point  the  line  was 
extended  gradually  westward  to  the  Sea  of  Azov,  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Kouban.  The  wars  in  which  the  Russians  have  been  engaged  with 
Turkey  and  Persia,  having  led  them  again  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus, 
they  hare  been  anxious  to  establish  iheir  authority  over  the  intervening  moun- 
tain tribes,  who,  if  not  reduced  to  subjection,  are  likely  to  prove  most 
troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbors.  In  the  course  of  time  they  will 
probably  succeed  in  etFecting  their  subjugation,  but  as  yet  their  progress 
has  been  very  slow;  and  as  war,  instead  of  moral  suasion,  seems  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Russians,  their  aim  must  be  rather  the  extirpation  than  the 
civilization  of  the  invaded  party. 


II.-THE    SIBERIAN    PROVINCES. 

Siberia  is  the  general  name  of  the  vast  region  owned  by  Russia,  occu- 
pying all  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  between  the  Altai  range  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Its  extreme  length  is  4,000  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
1,8;0  miles,  covering  an  area  of  4,000,000  square  miles,  and  containing  a 
population,  according  to  late  returns,  of  3,611,300, 

The  original  Siberia  was  a  small  khanate,  founded  by  the  Tartars  in 
1242,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  and  the  Obi,  which  took  the  name  of 
Siber  from  its  capital.  This  khanate  was  invaded  by  the  Russians  in 
the  I6th  century,  and  after  considerable  resistance  was  added  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Grand  Duke.  As  the  Russian  discoveries  and  conquests 
extended  eastward,  the  name  was  vaguely  applied  to  the  newly  acquired 
country,  till  at  length  it  reached  the  farther  limits  of  Asia,  on  the  Arctic 
and  Pacific  Oceans;  and  it  was  even  for  a  time  extended  to  the  kingdoms 
of  Astrnkan  and  Kazan,  on  the  west  of  the  Ourals.  The  name  is  now 
-  nitively  restricted  to  the  country  east  of  those  n 


Sibena  comprises  the  largest  portion  of  that  vast  plain  which  occupies 
the  whole  northern  zone  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Sloping  upwards  from 
the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Ourals  and  the  Altai  mountains,  the  ascent  is  so 
gradua  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible;  and  so  low  is  it,  that  at  Tobolsk, 
&5U  miles  Irom  the  ocean,  the  elevation  is  less  than  2,000  feet.     The  plain 
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seems  to  consist  almost  ciitirelj  of  steppes  and  marshes,  intersected  by  Urge 
sluggish  rivers,  which  roil  down  a  large  mass  of  water  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  steppes  are  extensive  plains,  somewhat  different  from  each  other  iu 
nature  and  aspect.  In  some  places  they  are  like  the  American  prairies, 
covered  with  abundance  of  tall  coarse  grass;  in  others  the  soil  is  saline  the 
sail  appearing  in  the  form  of  an  efflorescence  mixed  with  the  earth,  or  in 
ponds  and  lakes  of  salt  water,  but  in  general  they  consist  of  very  loose  soil, 
and  contain  many  lakes,  because  the  waters  finding  no  declivity  remain 
stagnant.  In  some  places  the  plain  is  a  bog,  as  level  as  the  sea.  The 
climate  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  excessive.  Exposed  without  shelter 
throughout  its  whole  length  to  the  winds  which  blow  from  the  polar  ice, 
and  excluded  by  the  high  mountains  of  Central  Asia  from  the  more  genial 
breezes  which  would  otherwise  reach  it  from  the  equatorial  regions,  the 
cold  in  the  northern  part  is  keener  and  more  constant  than  that  of  Lapland, 
and  the  same  intensity  is  sometimes  experienced  among  the  southern  moun- 
tains. The  winter  lasts  for  nine,  or  even  ten  months.  The  summer  heats 
are  short,  hut  sudden  and  powerful ;  and  the  growth  of  vegetables  is  almost 
perceptible.  But,  though  the  climate  is  so  severe  and  unkindly,  it  is  not 
injurious  to  health.  Storms  are  frequent  in  the  southern  regions,  but  near 
the  ocean  thunder  is  seldom  heard.  In  the  low  countries  the  Aurora  Borealis 
is  a  constant  phenomenon,  and  in  no  country  does  it  exhibit  a  greater 
magnificence.  The  climate  of  Siberia  on  the  whole  is  favorable  to  man, 
and  the  natives,  as  well  as  strangers,  complain  of  nothing  but  the  excessive 
cold. 

In  so  rigorous  a  climate,  only  the  moat  hardy  plants  can  thrive  :  the  oak, 
the  hazel,  the  alder,  the  plane,  and  the  wild-apple  cannot  withstand  the 
rigors  of  a  Siberian  winter.  These  disappear  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Ourals,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tobol.  The  lime  and  Ihe  ash  cease  at  the 
Irtish;  and  the  common  gooseberry,  which  grows  in  Greenland,  does  not 
succeed  further  north  than  66°.  Potatoes  diminish  in  size,  till  at  the  latitude 
of  60O  they  are  no  larger  than  peas  ;  and  here  cabbages  cease  to  expand. 
But  we  must  not  conclude  from  these  facts  that  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia 
pass  through  barren  wastes,  for  they  are  skirted  with  thick  forests,  and  many 
species  of  pine  attain  to  a  vast  height  and  magnificent  proportions.  Many 
fruit-trees  are  also  found,  and  the  Siberian  Crab,  so  famous  in  Europe,  is 
indigenous  to  this  country.  Vegetation,  however,  diminishes  in  develop- 
ment, proceeding  northward  and  eastward.  During  their  short  summer, 
these  wild  regions  are  adorned  with  a  considerable  number  of  beautiful 
flowers,  each  zone  possessing  some  peculiar  to  itself.  Beyond  the  60th 
parallel  and  ll2th  meridian,  the  cerealia  do  not  succeed,  but  in  the  south- 
west few  countries  are  better  suited  either  in  soil  or  climate  for  extensive 
agricultural  operations.  In  the  north  the  crops  are  killed  by  the  cold— in 
the  east  the  fogs  prevent  them  from  ripening,  and  the  mountains  on  the 
southern  frontier  are  too  cold  and  too  dry;  so  that  three-fifths  of  Siberia 
are  scarcely  susceptible  of  any  sort  of  cultivation. 

Siberia  scarcely  exhibits  a  single  genus  of  bird  or  quadruped,  which  is 
not  also  common  to  Europe.  Wild  rein-deer  roam  in  herds  near  the  shores 
of  the  ocean,  and  when  domesticated,  form  the  wealth  of  the  wandering 
tribes.  The  Siberian  dog,  resembling  the  wolf,  is  iu  some  measure  the 
companion  of  the  rein-deer.  He  serves  with  it  as  an  animal  of  draught 
but  is  wild  and  difficult  to  guide.  The  Tartars  of  Western  Siberia  have 
carried  along  with  them  the  horse ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Siberian  horses 
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are  white.     The  shoop  are  of  the  br  nd       d    h     b     k 

which  have  been  transported  from  il  d  d 

improved  in  strength.     In  general  th  C  A  d 

Siberia;  the  camel  la  common  amo  h        b         S  h    moa 

extensive  hunting-ground  in  the  wo  d         dm  h       h 

plentiful  aa  in  North  America  and  S      h  A  S  b  m 

mots,  martens,  ajid  squirrels,  are  th  p        n  mal     h        d  h 

skins.     The  rook  or  ice  fox  inhabits  n       n     h        k        d  ff      d 

over  the  country.     The  wild  horse  d  h  pp  d  d 

ass,  the  jighetai,  (asort  of  mule,)  th  h  b     k    b    an       p      h 

argali,  some  wild  boars,  and  the  mu  k  nh         h 
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tice — as  the  hare,  the  mole,  weazel        d  p      es         h  d 

mouse  kind.     Among  the  wild  beasts  the  wbi  e  b  b    m  m  d 

the  brown  bear  is  also  common  ;  and  the  ounce,  panther,  lynx,  glutton,  and 
tiffer,  are  natives  of  the  countrj'.  Man  is  annoyed  with  a  great  variety  of 
insects;  in  summer  the  air  is  darkened  with  mosquitoes,  and  even  rein- 
deer are  forced  to  take  refuge  from  these  tormentors.  The  houses  are  in- 
fested with  bugs.  Game  and  wild  fowl  cover  the  lakes  and  marshes,  and 
the  seal  and  the  morse  abound  on  the  coasts.  Tiie  herring  is  prolific,  and 
shoals  of  sturgeon  and  salmon  crowd  the  rivers.  On  the  eastern  coast  the 
fisheries  are  very  rich  and  remarkable ;  and  the  waters  abound  with  whales, 
sea-bears,  soa-wolves,  manatis,  and  aea-otters.  Besides  these  living  ani- 
mals, remains  of  elephants,  the  rhinoceros,  and  other  animals  of  the  torrid 
zone,  have  been  found  along  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  even  to  the 
very  shores  of  the  ocean.  The  L  akhot  I»land=  are  composed  entirely  of 
sand,  and  the  bones  of  elephant's  md  other  mammoth  animals  which  aie 
quite  entire,  even  sometimea  with  the  flesh  and  '^kin  m  gocd  pr  semtion 
Naturalists  are  quite  at  a  los''  ti  docouut  f  r  the  occurrence  of  tl  cse  e 
mains  in  such  high  latitudes 

But  Siberia  is  most  noted  for  lt•^  mineraJ  ueallb  G  Id  s  Iver  pht  la 
copper,  and  iron,  are  produced  m  enoi  nous  quantit!e=  Red  lead  is  fo  ud 
in  the  mines  of  Beresov,  Chijs  hies  opals  beryls  hzulites  feldspar 
jasper,  talc,  black  porphyry  and  other  mmerah  occur  in  various  places 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  mineral  treasure  remains  jet  to  be 
d  d      Th  d  g  d  re  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 

Ol  bhdfh  gl        however  on  the  A-iiatic  aide  of 

th    m  h      h  f  d  found  which  contun  pieces  of 

g  111  pi  dhm  fn  d  with  platina.     The  principal 

gin  h  fB  Thy  vere  first  worked  in  1754.     In 

o  ii     p        m  p  d        largely ;  and  the  value  of  the 

HI  nhl  dbyhp  f  thick  forests  in  their  neighbor- 

h    d      In  q     n    y  It         n  fin         1  importance,  iron,  undoubtedly, 

far       p  h       h  11     p    d  f  he  country.     There  is  annually 

p  od      d    b         3    000  f    t  i      The  Ouralian  copper  mines 

yield  about  u,500  tons  annually ,  and  the  gross  value  of  the  platina  and 
gold  found  in  the  Ourals  nearly  equals  that  of  the  iron,  and  has  been  esti- 
mated at  the  yearly  amount  of  $18,000,000.  Silver  is  rarely  found  in  ana- 
live  state,  but  is  often  mixed  with  gold,  and  sometimes  with  lead.  Asbestos 
is  also  produced  in  the  Ourals,  and  in  other  places ;  and  on  the  eastern 
coasts  there  is  found  a  soft,  and  almost  fluid  clay,  called  lithomarge  or  rock 
which  the  natives  eat  by   itself  or  with  milk,  without  inconve- 
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nience.  Throughout  Siberia  there  is  also  found  on  the  aluminous  schistua 
an  efflorescence  called  "  rock-butter,"  which  ia  used  by  the  people  as  a 
remedy  in  diarrhtea  and  the  veuereal  disease.  Diamonds  have  lately  been 
found,  but  in  small  quantities.  Asiatic  Russia,  indeed,  promises  to  be. 
come  the  most  productive  of  metaliferous  countries  ;  and  the  government, 
fay  fostering  these  rich  resources,  may  eventually  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthy  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  great  arbiter  of  both 
Eurqje  and  Asia, 

The  Russians  are  of  course  the  dominant  people ;  but  they,  with  the 
Cossacks,  and  other  colonists  from  Europe,  inhabit  chiefly  the  towns  and 
military  stations.  Some  of  them  are  descended  from  the  conquerors,  or 
the  soldiers  employed  in  keeping  the  country  in  subjection;  others  are 
criminals,  sent  thither  for  punishment,  with  their  descendants.  To  these 
must  be  added  adventurers,  peasant  deserters,  and  ruined  merchants,  who 
seek  here  the  means  of  repairing  their  fortunes,  Siberia,  indeed,  is  to 
Russia  what  California  is  to  the  United  States  :  a  sanctuary  for  those  ivhose 
condition  is  irksome  at  home,  or  whose  residence  in  the  haunts  of  civiliza- 
tion is  dangerous  to  their  personal  Jiberty.  The  higher  officers  of  the 
government  are  a  very  fleeting  class  in  the  community;  all  of  them, 
whether  civil  or  military,  who  volunteer  to  serve  in  Siberia,  are  entitled  to 
promotion,  by  three  years'  service  beyond  the  Irtish ;  and  those  who  seek 
advancement  through  this  channel  seldom  stay  beyond  the  time  required, 
The  growing  civilization,  however,  of  Siberia,  and  the  great  advantages  it 
holds  out  to  settlers,  have,  of  late  years,  induced  many  respectable  persons 
to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  principal  towns,  and  in  the  more 
fertile  and  agreeable  districts  of  the  country  ;  and  thus  the  country  is  con- 
stantly receiving  fresh  elements  of  civilization,  and  a  gradual  revolution  is 
forced  upon  society  at  large. 

But  the  Russians  only  form  as  yet  a  small  moiety  of  the  popu!ation. 
Numerous  Tartar  colonists  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  government  of 
Tobolsk,  and  immense  hordes  of  natives,  under  different  names,  inhabit 
the  full  extent  of  the  country.  Almost  every  nation  of  Asia  has  represen- 
tatives in  Siberia ;  and  in  its  several  towns  are  found  Armenians,  Chinese, 
Jews,  &c.,  while  the  Tongooses,  Finns,  Samoiedes,  Yakuts,  Tschuktschi, 
K  B  &  m  p 
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size,  are  cut  and  polished  with  great  sicill ;  and  are  then  inelegantly,  though 
ponderouBJy,  set  in  the  gold  of  the  country.  The  trade  of  the  lapidary, 
indeed,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  TagaSisk  is  the  chief  town  in 
which  manufactures  are  pursued. 

The  trade  of  Siberia  with  foreign  nations  is  very  extensive  and  profitable. 
T  b  1  k  ■    tl  t       f  tl     g      t  at  amount  of  commerce.     The  produce 

f   1      m  fi  h  d  h       ng  expeditions,  are  here  met  with,  and 

h        d  f      E      p  d  Ch  ness  goods  and  manufactured  articles. 

A  g  d  I  d  the  annual   fair  of  Irbit,  100  miles  north- 

f  I  k  b  h    h       1     best  frequented  and  most  important  of 

11      b  Th  ward  of  Tobolsk  is  carried  on  through 

Kkl       Ikk       d  Ihr  intervening  towns,  the  whole  distance 

between  Tobolsk  and  Kiakhtd,  with  the  exception  of  about  60  miles,  being 
navigable  by  the  branches  of  the  Angara,  lenisei,  and  the  Obi ;  and  though 
the  route  is  exceedingly  circuitous  and  irksome,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
8,000  miles,  the  profits  of  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  Siberian  tribes  on 
the  banks  of  the  streams,  are  considered  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
time  and  trouble  spent  on  the  journey.  Prom  the  south,  the  merchants  of 
Turkestan  bring  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  precious  stones,  and  other  articles. 
Formerly  caravans  used  to  arrive  annually  at  Omsk,  Orenburg,  and  other 
frontier  towns  of  Western  Siberia.  But  at  present  the  return  merchan- 
dize is  carried  direct  to  Nishnei-Novgorod,  in  European  Russia.  Still, 
however,  small  caravans  occasionally  travel  southward  from  the  Siberian 
frontier,  taking  with  them  skins,  linen,  and  bar  iron.  The  merchants, 
who  are  chiefly  Tartars,  assemble  at  Semiyarsk,  on  the  Irtish,  and  usually 
start  in  May,  while  the  pools  and  the  streams  in  the  deserts  are  not  yet 
dried  up.  The  place  to  which  they  direct  their  journey  is  Tashkend  in 
Turkestan,  at  a  distance  of  two  months'  travelling  from  Semiyarsk ;  the 
first  200  miles  being  over  a  wild  and  hilly  country,  across  the  Karakaralui 
Mountains,  which  are  thickly  covered  with  forests ;  after  leaving  which, 
they  pass  through  a  woodless  country,  till  they  reach  Tashkend.  To  the 
north,  again,  Obdorsk,  50  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  is  a  point  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Russian  fur  trader,  and  is  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  carried  on  with  all  the  tribes  who  possess  the  country,  from 
Archangel  to  the  lenisei.  The  traders  begin  to  assemble  in  December, 
but  the  active  traffic,  or  the  fair,  does  not  take  place  till  February,  when 
the  "  yasak,"  or  tribute  of  skins,  is  paid  by  the  Ostiaks  of  Beresov.  Be- 
sides many  other  useful  articles,  great  quantities  of  meal  and  baked  bread 
are  sent  northward  by  private  traders,  from  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  besides 
what  is  dispatched  on  account  of  government,  all  of  which  serves  as  money 
in  the  traffic  with  the  Ostiaks  and  Samoiedes,  who  are  very  fond  of  such 
luxuries.  Petropaulovski,  in  Kamtschatka,  is  the  principal  port  on  the 
Pacific,  but  its  trade  is  monopolized  by  the  Russian  American  Company, 
who  have  also  factories  or  counting-houses  at  Moscow,  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk, 
Okhotsk,  Kazan,  Tomsk,  and  other  places.  Peltry  forms  the  principal 
article  of  trade. 

Siberia  is  divided,  after  the  manner  of  European  Russia,  into  several 
great  governments,  over  each  of  which  a  governor-general  presides  as  the 
chief  executive  officer.  These  divisions  with  their  area  and  approximate 
population,  and  the  chief  towns  of  each,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 
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Tomsk 

Ireotse  ... 

[e  NISEI  SK.. 


Total.. 


,.350,813 


.  Toliolek 18,000 

.  Tomsk 12,000 

.  Irkutsk 16,000 

.  Krasnoyarsk — 

.  Yakutsk 6,000 

.  Okliotsk 3,000 

.  reti-opouloveki    ..  2,000 


Tobolsk,  the  former  capital  of  all  Siberia,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Irtish,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Tobol.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Lower  and  Upper  town,  the  former  of  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  while  the  latter  occupies  the  top  of  a  steep  ridge  which  rises  con- 
siderably above  the  plain.  The  lower  town  is  only  128  feet  and  the  upper 
only  357  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Except  the  governor's 
house  and  two  churches  the  lown  is  built  wholly  of  wood.  Many  institu- 
tions, similar  to  those  of  St,  Petersburg,  have  been  introduced,  and  literature, 
science  and  the  polite  amusements  have  also  made  considerable  progress 
among  the  inhabitants.  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  foreign  goods,  and 
the  markets  are  in  every  respect  abundantly  supplied  with  the  luxuries  as  well 
as  the  necessaries  of  life.  Tum&n,  Bkr&sov,  Obdorsk,  &c.,  are  also  towns 
in  this  government ;  all  are  trading  posts  of  great  importance. 

Tomsk,  on  the  right  bank  of  ihe  Tim  near  its  mouth,  though  possessed 
of  many  fine  buildings  and  institutions  of  great  value,  is  repreaeated  as  a 
miserable  unhealthy  place.  Barnoul  is  the  centre  of  the  mineral  region  of 
Kolyvan,  and  contains  about  14,000  inhabitants.  Omsk,  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  now  suppressed,  is  a  large  town,  and 
has  about  12,000  inhabitants.  The  suburbs  contains  some  neat  buildings, 
but  otherwise  nothing  remarkable. 

Irkutsk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anjara,  is  the  chief  town  in  Eastern 
Siberia.  It  is  the  handsomest  in  external  appearance,  and  the  most  elegant 
as  to  society,  in  the  country.  The  principal  inhabitants  are  merchants  and 
the  civil  and  military  officers  of  government.  Kiakuta  is  a  neat  and 
regularly  built  town  on  the  right  bank  of  a  brook  of  its  own  name,  an 
affluent  of  the  Selinga,  which  forms  the  border  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
empires.  It  is  the  only  place  on  this  frontier  where  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment allows  its  subjects  to  trade  with  Russia,  SELiNGiNSK,NiJNEi-UDiNeK, 
Wbrtshinsk,  and  several  other  towns  of  importance,  are  also  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Irkutsk.  Wertshinsk  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  great  penal 
settlement  of  Siberia — all  the  worst  criminals  being  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  the  district.     The  majority  of  them  are  kept  at  the  "  Bolshoy- 

zavod"  or  great  fabric,  180  miles  east  of  the  city,  situated 

and  surrounded  by  high  and  barren  rocks,  as  bleak,  dreary 
as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Krasnoyarsk,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  leniseisk,  i 
left  bank  of  the  lenesei,  300  miles  north-west  of  Irkutsk, 
miles  west,  is  a  thriving  trading  town. 

VAKiTTaK,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Lena,  is  an  irregularly  built  town,  but 
being  the  seat  of  the  fur  trade  and  of  a  great  commerce  with  the  natives,  it 
i  comparatively  large  population.     Yakutsk  has  all  the  character 


a  deep  hollow 
i  inhospitable 


situated  on  the 
Atshinsk,  50 
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of  the  cold  and  gloomy  north.  The  Russians  live  entirely  by  trade,  and 
have  abandoned  all  sorts  of  handicraft  to  the  Yaltuta,  among  whom  there 
are  now  excellent  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  catvera  in  wood,  and  painters. 

NisHNBi-KoLYMSK  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  an  island  in  the  Kolyma, 
about  150  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  a  large  town  for  this 
part  of  the  world,  containing  50  houses,  400  inhabitants,  most  of  whoia  are 
Cossacks,  with  a  few  pedlers,  and  three  priests. 

Okhotsk  is  a  small  town  with  a  harbor  on  the  west  side  of  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk,  and  maintains  considerable  trade  with  Kamtschatka  and  the 
Russian  settlements  in  America.  Petropaulovski,  the  capital  of  Kamt- 
schatka, is  a  town  of  thatched  log  houses.  Its  harbor  is  a  safe  land-locked 
basin,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Awatska  bay.  The  bay  is  30  miles  in  circuit, 
with  a  general  depth  of  water  of  12  or  14  fathoms,  on  a  level  bottom  of  soft 
mud,  and  abounds  with  fish  of  the  finest  quality.  Its  entrance  is  four  miles 
long  and  a.  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  its  narrowest  part,  with  a  lighthouse  on 
the  south-east  point,  in  latitude  53°  52'  N.,  and  longitude  158°  47'  K 
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This  Empire  consists  of  a  group  of  large  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
separated  from  China  by  the  Channel  of  Tartary  and  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  30O  and  42°  N.  latitude,  and  between  the 
longitudes  of  1280  and  143°  E.  The  principal  islands  are  named — Niphon, 
Sikoke,  Kiu-Siu,  Awadsi,  Sado,  and  leso ;  besides  which,  the  Japanese 
have  also  colonized  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Sagalien,  and 
claim  dominion  over  the  southern  half  of  the  Kurile  Islands.  Niphon  is 
upwards  of  800  miles  in  length,  but  of  irregular  form,  and  of  various 
breadths;  the  other  islands  are  very  eonsidcfably  smaller.  The  whole 
superficial  area  of  the  empire  is  estimated  at  about  260,000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  principal  islands  is  very  uneven,  and  interspersed 
with  rocky  hills,  Niphon  is  traversed  throughout  ils  whole  length  by  a 
regular  chain  of  mountains,  the  peaks  of  which  exceed  12,000  feet  in 
height ;  but  the  elevation  is  generally  so  low  as  to  admit  of  cultivation  up 
to  the  water-sheds  of  its  streams.  Several  of  the  summits  are  active  vol- 
canoes -.  earthquakes  are  frequent  and  destructive,  and  thermal  and  mineral 
springs  occur  in  several  places.  The  metallic  wealth  of  the  country  is  very 
great,  and  copper,  tin,  sulphur,  lead,  iron,  gold  and  silver  abundant.  The 
streams  have  very  short  courses,  and  are  rather  torrents  than  rivers.  The 
climate  varies  extremely  from  north  to  south.  In  Kiu-siu,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Niphon,  the  thermometer  ranges  between  29°  and  1 04°  Fahr. — 80° 
being  the  average  of  the  middle  of  summer,  and  35°  in  the  coldest  months 
of  wintef.  Rain  is  very  frequent,  while  hurricanes  and  storms  often  sweep 
destructively  over  the  land.  Few  plants,  except  on  the  hills,  are  found  in 
a  natural  state ;  and  the  face  of  the  country,  even  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  is  most  diligently  cultivated.  In  the  southern  districts  nee  is 
raised  in  large  quantities,  and  forms  the  usual  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
Wheat  is  held  in  little  estimation;  but  barley,  buckwheat,  beans,  potatoes, 
melons,  &c.,  are  raised  in  abundance.  Ginger  and  pepper  are  the  princi- 
pal spice-plants  ;  cotton  and  tobacco  are  also  grown ;  next  to  rice,  however. 
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tea  is  the  grand  object  of  cultivation.  Tlie  natural  forests  produce  oaks, 
firs,  and  expresses :  there  is  also  the  gum-varnish  tree,  the  camphor-laurel, 
and  many  others  of  great  value.  Among  the  wild  animals  may  be  enume- 
rated bears,  boars,  foxes,  dogs,  monkeys,  hares,  &ic  Buffaloes  and  beeves 
are  not  nuineroui,  and  are  used  only  for  draught  The  horses  are  small, 
and  used  only  by  the  nobility,  while  "sheep  and  pigs  are  almost  unknown, 
and  H hit  few  there  are  haie  been  inlrodated  by  the  Dutch  Dogs  are 
hdd  sacred  by  the  men  and  cats  are  the  constant  companions  and  pets 
of  the  women  Birds  are  numerous,  and  of  many  speues  Snakes  are 
everywhere,  and  one  variety,  the  "  ourabami  "  la  of  enormous  size  there 
are  also  tortoises  and  lizards,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  uhite  ints  The 
seas  contain  large  quantities  of  fit>h,  which  afford  a  principal  food  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  give  employment  to  numerous  villages  of  fishermen  : 
oysters  also,  ot  a  peculiar  and  delicious  kind,  are  extremely  abundant; 
Whales  and  nsrwhajea  often  visit  the  coasts,  and  are  caught  Milh  the  har- 
poon— the  flesh  is  eaten  the  balem  serves  for  various  purposes,  and  amber- 
gris is  extracted  from  the  entrails 

The  Japanese  are  a  mixed  race  of  Mongol  and  Malay  origin.  They  are 
generally  well-made,  active,  and  nimble,  with  yellow  complexions,  small, 
deeply-set  eyes,  short  and  flat  noses,  broad  heads,  and  thin,  black  hair.  They 
are  divided  into  eight  classes:  princes,  nobles,  priests,  soldiers,  civil  offi- 
cers, merchants,  artizans,  and  laborers.  All  these  positions  and  pursuits 
are  hereditary— (he  son  succeeds  to  the  occupation  of  his  father,  and  no 
amount  of  merit  can  elevate  him  above  the  class  in  which  be  was  born. 
Woman,  however,  occupies  a  higher  station  than  is  allowed  to  her  in 
any  other  oriental  nation.  She  is  the  companion,  and  not  the  slave  of  the 
man,  and  presides  on  all  occasions  of  social  festivity.  They  are  skilful  and 
prudent  as  housekeepers,  and  remarkable  for  their  fidelity.  The  samsie,  or 
guitar,  is  even  more  invariably  a  part  of  female  education  than  the  piano  in 
western  countries.  Prostitution,  however,  is  carried  on  to  a  horrid  extent ; 
and,  so  little  discredit  is  attached  to  the  prostitutes,  that  they  are  received 
without  remark  into  respectable  society. 

In  literature  the  Japanese  are  said  to  excel.  They  study  medicine  and 
astronomy ;  history,  poetry,  and  several  of  the  natural  sciences  are  culti- 
vated, and  there  is  a  prevalent  taste  for  drawing,  engraving,  and  music. 
The  Japanese  language  has  no  relation  to  the  Cliinese,  nor  indeed  to  any 
other  known  in  Asia.  It  is  polysyllabic,  and  has  ab  alphabet  of  47  letters, 
which  are  written  in  five  different  forms,  one  of  which  is  used  exclusively 
by  the  men,  and  another  by  the  women.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  also 
acquainted  with  the  Chinese.  The  established  or  state  religion  is  that  of 
Buddha ;  but  it  has  many  varieties,  and  much  superstition  prevails  among 
its  votaries.  Monks,  religious  beggars,  and  singing-girls,  go  about  the 
country  and  levy  considerable  sums.  The  sect  of  Suito,  which  professes 
the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  has  also  been  imported  from  China;  but  its 
follou'ers  are  very  few.  An  older  form  of  religion  than  either  of  these, 
however,  has  maintained  itself  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  It  is  called 
Sinfo,  or  Sin-siu,  (faith  in  the  gods,)  or  Kami-no-mitsi,  (way  to  the  gods.) 
This  ancient  sect  consider  the  founders  of  the  Empire  as  the  immediate 
descendants  of  the  Supreme  God,  who  came  down  from  heaven  into  Japan, 
and  have  continued  without  interruption  to  exercise  sovereign  authority. 
They  believe  the  spirit  of  their  ruler  to  be  immortal,  and  consider  the 
Supreme  Being  too  great  to  be  addressed  in  prayer,  except  through  the 
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mediation  of  the  Mikado,  the  Son  of  Heaven,  or  the  inferior  spirits 
called  Kami,  to  whom  temples  are  specially  erected.  The  priests  of  this 
sect  are  allowed  to  marry. 

The  amount  of  the  population  is  entirely  unknown,  but  has  been  various- 
ly estimated.  Balhi,  in  the  assumption  that  Japan  is  equally  populous  with 
China,  rates  it  at  35,000,000  ;  but  as  China  rates  double  the  number  this 
geographer  has  assigned  to  it,  the  population  of  Japan  should,  on  this 
principle,  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty  millions. 

The  government  is  a  hereditary  absolute  monarchy.     The  sovereignty 

was  formerly  vested  directly  in  an  Emperor,  called  the  Mikado,  or  Dairi- 

L  m      b  t      AD  159i    h  E    p  to  ogun,"  {called  also  ffu6o,)  or 

mlymmd  pdhhf         1  power,  and  the  Mikado  has 

b  m       t     1        1  m     t,  though  he  has  been  left  the 

'  P  ^  f     '  d    d         on.    All  public  acts,  however, 

loth       h  t  dthal        bl  ngs  the  power  of  conferring 

h  yd  HI  Mj  k     senJuded  in  a  large  palace, 

'idhZJ  IpICt        d        treated  with  almost  divine 

h  H  h  w  11  that  he  may  be  said  to  live  in 

pi     d  d  p       ty      Tl     K  b    k    p       g      d  and  a  governor  over  him,  but 

t  tls  t  m       ^       I  d       h        If      b     he  Mikado's  first  subject,  and 

•^  '      J         y  y        t        k       I  d      his  inferiority,  with  presents. 

Th     I     b    1    Id    1  Id  full  authority  over  the  lives 

dpptjfhfll  bjta        d<I  rectly  administers  the  local 

g  «i  f   h     fi  t  t  w       f  r  d     Miyako,  Osaka,  Sakai,  and 

^g'^Tl  tfhEp  d     ded  into  provinces,  and  the 

'1     <^  t  1     h  d  bj  d        OS  and  siomios,  appointed  by 

th    K  b         d      i  bj     tly  d  p     d  i  him.      They  usually  reside 

1      1    g    t  "  d  py       tl      d  f    ded  by  strong  gates  and  lofty 

t  b  1     1      t  d  [      d     t  d    m       are  obliged  once  a  year  to  re- 

P      t    I  d  d  d  by  d   pi     did  retinues,  bearing  valuable 

P  1     I  f    m     m       p  fth    R  ho's  revenues ;  and  some  of 

t'    m  1>1  g  1      I  h  d  f      lies  at  ledo,  as  hostages  for 

'h        f  thf  1         d  Th  es    are   derived    from  their 

p  dt  wthwhhbdmt  ining  their  state  and  dignity, 

^'i  y  1         *        PP    t  <f  f         m  k    and  repair  roads,  and  erecE 

h     p  bl  k 

Tl     g  I  t  fided  to  seven  councillors ;  the 

P  J  <3       1  I  mp      d    f  fi      dairaios,  who  assist  the  Kubo 

d      d  p  I        1    ff  d  of  fifteen  daimios  form  the 

d       y         t    r      m      1      d         11  ihe  laws  are  severe  and  often 

g         y        ddhbjdpt  d       cifixion  are  ordmary  punish 

ta     M  ff  p        h  d  by       I    to  the  penal  settlements  of 

^         0 — b       1  p         m     t  t  &.C      and  it  often  hippena 

th      th  tl    p        hm     t        t     nly  the  delmquent    but  his 

1       es       d  f       d  I  g      th      I    s  happened  to  witness  the 

M         Th    p  ^]     my  and  f  „h  f  I  dungeons   and  the  police  is 

extremely  strict.     The  whole  government    indeed    la  conducted  unJer  a 

state  of  terrorism,  and  no  part  of  it  is  tfee  from  re«itraint      I  rom  the  Kubo 

to  the  lowest  menial  a  mutual  spy-system  obtains  and  even  the  Empproi 

himself  is  liable  to  inquisitorial  strictures 

The  public  revenues  are  derived  from  taxes  on  land  and  houses  r  the 
land   is   assumed  to  be  the  property  of  the   state ;  and  taxeSj  as  in  all 
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Asiatic  countries,  are  considered  as  a  part  of  the  rent.  The  army,  in  limes 
of  peace,  is  rated  at  I9ii,00l)  infantry,  and  iiO,OtlO  cavalry.  The  arms  of 
the  former  are  muskels,  pikes,  bows,  sabres,  and  daggers  ;  and  of  the  lat- 
ter, lances,  sabres  and  pistols.  The  artillery  is  confined  to  a  few  brass 
cannon  and  light  guns.  Discipline  and  the  science  of  fortification  are 
little  understood.  There  is  no  armed  navy.  Japan  has,  however,  from 
nature  formidable  defences  in  reefs,  which  encircle  the  islands,  and  make 
her  harbors  accessible  only  by  channels  so  tortnous  and  involved,  that  a 
fleet  overtaken  by  a  storm  while  in  them,  could  scarcely  escape  destruction. 
Spared  dangers  of  that  sort,  an  invader  would  meet  on  the  strand  a  people 
greatly  superior  in  physical  ability  and  intelligence  to  any  that  have  suc- 
cumbed to  British  power  in  India  or  in  China.  Blockades,  however 
rigid,  would  prove  harmless,  for  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
skill  and  industry  of  the  people,  that  Japan  is  perhaps  the  most  inde- 
pendent power  on  earth.  Neither  the  bread  of  the  poor  nor  the  luxuries 
of  the  rich  come  from  abroad.  Japan  subsists  yer  se..  It  is  even  doubtful 
whether  a  foreigner  could  do  anything  more  agreeable  to  the  islanders  thnn 
to  blockade  them  rigorously,  since  non-intercourse  with  the  civilized 
world,  unrelieved  even  by  smuggling,  seems  the  consummation  of  Japanese 
hope  and  policy. 

The  Japanese  have  many  of  the  arts  in  a  perfection  not  yet  attained  by 
their  more  civilized  cotemporaries.  In  those  of  smelting  and  refining 
metals  they  excel — their  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  being  celebrated  for  their 
purity.  Their  manufactures  of  them  show  uncommon  skill  in  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  blades  of  their  national  weapon,  the  sabre,  are  quite  equal  to  the 
best  of  those  of  Damascus;  and  the  wares,  to  which  the  empire  gives 
name,  are  not  equalled  elsewhere.  The  finer  products  of  European  art  are 
imitated  by  them,  and  telescopes,  thermometers,  and  clocks,  are  manufac- 
tured at  Nangasaki.  Mr,  Meyler*  saw  one  of  the  latter,  made  there  in  1837 
as  a  present  for  the  Emperor,  which  was  five  feet  long  and  three  high ;  it 
exhibited  a  varied  landscape  and  a  golden  sun  ;  on  the  striking  of  the  hour 
a  bird  clapped  its  wings,  a  mouse  issued  from  the  cave  and  climbed  a 
mountain,  and  a  tortoise  Hastened  slowly  to  point  the  hour  upon  the  dial  ! 

In  agriculture  they  are  superior,  and  the  country  is  cultivated  like  a  gar- 
den to  the  hill  tops.  The  soil  rewards  the  labor  of  the  tiller,  by  yielding 
in  equal  perfection  and  abundance  the  vegetable  products  of  the  tropics  and 
of  Southern  Europe.  The  radish  attains  the  weight  of  forty  pounds. 
They  have  also  an  extraordinary  perfection  in  the  art  of  producing  minia- 
ture-specimens of  trees  and  shrubs.  Mr.  Meyler  saw  offered  for  sale  to  the 
Dutch  Governor,  a  box  three  inches  long  by  one  wide,  in  which  were 
flourishing  a  fir-tree,  a  bamboo,  and  a  plum-tree — the  latter  in  blossom. 


The  coasting  and  inland  trade  of  the  empire  is  very  extensive ;  the 
former  is  carried  on  in  junks,  in  many  respects  similar  to  those  of  China, 
and  the  latter  by  fairs  which  are  held  periodically  in  the  large  cities. 
Native  industry  is  protected  and  encouraged  by  a  variety  of  regulations, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  no  customs  or  excise  duties,  and  communi- 
cation is  facilitated  by  numerous  coasting  vessels  and  by  excellent  roads. 
The  shops  and  markets  are  always  well  provided,  and  the  great  fairs  are 
attended  by  crowds  of  people  from  all  quarters.  Foreign  commerce,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  being  encouraged,  is  rigorously  opposed  by  the  government, 

*  Stelches  ill  Japan,  1B40. 
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in  consequence  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  Jesuits  to  christianize  the 
people.  Nangasaki  ia  the  only  port  open  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  Dutch 
are  the  only  Europeans  allowed  to  engage  in  it,  while  the  number  of  vessels, 
and  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  goods,  are  strictly  defined ;  and  the  number 
of  residents  ia  the  factory  is  restricted  to  eleven.  The  ships  on  arrival  are 
minutely  searched ;  and  the  crews  confined  on  the  small  island  of  Deaima, 
which  is  close  to  the  harbor.  All  the  business  is  transacted  by  the  Japanese, 
who  even  unload  and  reload  the  vessels.  The  superintendent  of  the  factory 
ia  likewise  obliged  to  send  valuable  presents  to  the  Kubo,  and  once  in  four 
years  he  is  required  to  make  an  official  visit  to  ledo,  with  great  pomp,  and 
gifts  of  more  than  usual  value.  The  imports  comprise  raw  silk,  woollen, 
cotton  and  Hnen  cloths,  sugar,  dye-woods,  seal-skins,  pepper  and  other 
spices  ;  mercury,  tin,  iron,  cinnabar,  glassware,  &c.,  from  the  Dutch ;  and 
silk,  tea,  sugar,  dried  fish  and  whale  oil  from  the  Chinese.  The  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  copper  in  bars,  and  to  a  small  amount,  of  camphor,  silk 
fabrics,  lackered  ware,  porcelain,  &c, 

Mevako,  (i.  e.  the  capital,)  or  Kio,  (the  residence,)  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire,  is  a  very  large  city,  situated  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Niphon,  about  40  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  regularly 
built,  with  straight  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  but  here,  as 
everywhere  else  in  the  country,  the  houses  are  of  wood  and  very  inferior. 
Among  the  great  number  of  public  buildings  the  principal  is  the  palace  of 
the  Mikado,  an  enclosure  of  vast  extent,  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches, 
and  overlooked  by  a  fine  square  tower.  Nest  to  it  are — the  palace  of  the 
Kubo,  a  building  of  hewn  stone,  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch  and  also  over- 
looked by  a  tower ;  the  temple  of  Pokozi,  celebrated  for  a  colossal  image  of 
"  Daibouts"  or  the  Great, Buddha  ;  and  the  temple  of  Kwanwon,  also  with 
a.  large  image  of  that  god,  and  numerous  images  of  his  subordinate  deities, 
Miyako  is  the  centre  of  Japanese  trade  and  industry,  and  contains  the  mint 
where  the  money  of  the  empire  is  coined.  Most  of  the  books  are  also 
printed  in  this  city,  where  the"dairi"  or  imperial  court  forms  a  sort  of 
imperial  academy  for  the  cuhivation  of  literature,  science  and  the  fine  arts. 
The  city  contains  also  a  library  of  150,000  volumes,  and  one  of  the  six 
universities  of  the  empire,  Miyako  contains  about  500,000  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  reckoned  52,169  priests. 

Iedo  or  Yedo,  the  official  residence  of  the  Kubo,  and  the  seat  of  the  civil 
and  military  government  of  the  empire,  is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  opening  to 
the  shore  of  a  deep  gulf  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Niphon,  about  200 
miles  east  north-east  of  Miyako.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  circuit,  and  con- 
tains about  1,500,000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  an  extensive  trade.  The 
palace  of  the  Seogun  or  Kubo  is  the  principal  building,  and  in  its  extent 
seems  to  form  a  separate  town.  It  ia  surrounded  with  ramparts  and  wet 
ditches,  which  are  crossed  by  draw-bridges.  It  contains  the  great  imperial 
library,  and  it  was  here  that  the  encycloptedia  of  Japan  was  published,  a 
very  valuable  work  in  80  volumes,  with  a  great  number  of  plates.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  its  construction  the  city  is  very  subject  to  fires ;  scarcely  a 
day  passes  without  several ;  and  whole  quarters  of  the  city  are  sometimes 
burned  down. 

Naka,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  emperors,  and  consequently  much 
venerated,  is  situated  near  Miyako,  and  is  a  very  flourishing  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  numerous  temples,  which  attract  devotees.  Osaka,  on  the 
Yodo,  is  a  large  city,  the  richest  and  most  commercial  in  the  empire,  and 
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the  greatest  resort  of  all  the  votaries  of  pleasure.  The  Japanese  say  that 
its  population  could  fnrnish  an  army  of  80,000  men ;  if  so  it  must  be  an 
extraordinary  city.  Nanoasaki,  on  the  west  coast  of  Kiu-sui,  an  open 
town  with  narrow  winding  streets,  is  the  only  place  where  foreigners  are 
allowed  to  trade.  Its  commerce  and  manufactures  render  it  flourishing  and 
populous.  It  is  surrounded  with  hills  crowned  with  numerous  temples, 
which  give  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Matbmai,  with  50,000  in- 
habitants, lies  on  a  bay  at  the  south-west  point  of  the  island  of  leso.  Its 
harbor  is  constantly  filled  with  merchant  vessels,  and  it  has  a  flourishing 

Among  the  remarkable  places  in  Japan  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the 
island  of  Fatsisio,  the  most  extraordinary  place  of  exile  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  small  island  ia  the  open  sea  230  miles  south  by  east  of  ledo,  and  its 
coasts  are  so  precipitous  that  there  is  only  one  landing  place.  The  grandees, 
who  have  fallen  under  the  Kubo's  displeasure,  are  sent  hither,  where  they 
are  employed  in  different  kinds  of  handiwork,  and  manufacture  stuffs  so 
precious  foe  their  beauty  that  his  majesty  reserves  them  for  his  own  use. 

The  large  island  of  leso,  called  also  Mo-sin  and  In-su,  to  the  northward 
of  Niphon,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Strait  of  Sangar,  though  possessed 
and  coionized  by  the  Japanese,  is  also  inhabited  by  an  aboriginal  people 
who  call  themselves  Ainos,  but  ate  called  by  the  Japanese,  Mosins,  (hairy 
bodies.)  They  are  distinguished  from  the  Japanese,  says  Malte  Brun, 
( 11.  509-14,)  by  a  somewhat  taller  stature  and  more  robust  frame;  they 
have  large,  thick,  black  beards,  and  black  and  somewhat  frizzled  hair. 
They  live  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  a^  pay  their  tribute  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Matsmai,  in  skins  and  other  "natural  productions  of  their  country. 
Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows.  They  live  without  laws,  and  almost 
without  religion ;  have  no  alphabet  and  no  coin,  and  trade  entirely  by  barter. 
They  live  in  tribes,  which  are  just  so  many  family  associations,  though  they 
seldom  form  mutual  alliances.  Their  language  seems  to  be  equally  foreign 
to  the  Japanese,  the  Manchu,  and  the  Kamtschatdale.  The  island  presents 
on  all  sides  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  beautiful  verdure  and  magnificent 
forests,  which  abound  with  wild  animals. 

Marco  Polo  was  the  first  to  make  known  the  existence  of  a  country  called  by 
him  "  ZipangU,"  In  1543  Mendez  Pinto,  a  Portuguese,  was  east  by  storm  on 
these  shores,  and  a  Portuguese  settlement  from  Malacca  was  soon  after  made 
atNangasakijthe  commercial  relations  of  which  with  the  inhabitants  were  very 
considerable,  and  highly  lucrative,  till  the  interference,  in  1585,  of  the  Jesuits 
with  the  religious  profession  of  the  inhabitants,  led  to  the  persecution  and  final 
expulsion  of  the  settlers.  The  Dutch,  in  1600,  with  great  difficulty  prevailed 
on  the  Japanese  to  allow  them  to  trade,  on  condition  of  their  not  interfering 
with  the  national  religion  ;  but  the  vexatious  and  harrassing  regulations  by 
which  the  trade  is  obstructed,  and  the  very  limited  extent  allowed  to  it, 
make  it  a  matter  of  question  how  far  the  factory  should  be  kept  up  by  the 
Dutch  government.  The  Russians  tried  some  years  ago  to  establish  com- 
mercial relations  with  Japan;  but  their  proposals  were  declined,  and  the 
envoys  ordered  not  to  return  on  pain  of  death.  The  internal  history  of 
Japan  is  almost  unknown;  and  the  statements  that  have  reached  us  are  too 
loose  to  admit  of  being  classed  as  authentic  history. 
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Apri-ca,  next  to  Asia,  is  the  largest  single  continent  of  the  worlil.  It  ia 
situated  between  37°  20'  north,  and  34°  50' south  iatitude,  and  between 
51°  30'  east,  and  17°  53'  west  longitude ;  with  an  estreme  length,  from 
north  to  south,  of  4,988  miles,  and  a  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west, 
of  4,618  miles.  The  superficial  area  is  estimated  at  11,870,000  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Antarctic  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  This  vast  peninsula  is  joined  to  Asia  on  the  north- 
west by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  only  75  miles  broad  ;  and  at  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-mandeb,  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  approaches  within  36  miles  of 
the  same  continent.  It  is  separated  'from  Europe  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  the  two  continents  approach  within  ten  miles 
of  each  other. 

Philologists  have  long  and  diversely  argued  the  origin  of  the  term  Africa. 
The  Greeks  called  this  continent  "  Libya,"  and  the  Romans  "Africa;" 
the  former  derived  from  libs,  (the  south  wind,)  and  the  latter  probably  from 
the  Latin  aprica,  (sunny,)  or  the  Greek  negative  ajprjis,  (without  cold.) 
It  is,  however,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  called  Libya,  from  the  name 
of  a  people  found  by  the  Greeks  in  a  country  west  of  Egypt,  and  who  are 
called  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  "  Lehabim  or  Lubim."  With  respect  of 
Africa  it  was  the  proper  name  of  the  city  which  the  Romans  called  Carthago 
and  the  Greeks  Knjwfe,  and  it  is  certain  at  least  that  it  was  originally  applied 
to  the  country  around  Carthage,  and  afterwards  to  the  whole  continent. 
The  term  "  afrygah,"  in  the  language  of  Carthage,  signified  a  colony,  as 
Carthage  was  of  Tyre,  and  that  term-is  still  used  by  the  Moors  to  designate 
the  original  dependencies  of  that  city. 

Unlike  the  other  great  continents,  Africa  presents  a  solid  mass  of  land 
with  a  very  regular  coast,  unbroken  by  large  peninsulas,  islands,  bays  or 
gulfs,  except  only  on  the  south-western  side,  where  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  makes 
a  deep  and  wide  indentation.  The  length  of  the  coast  line  exceeds  16,000 
miles,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  that  space  there  are  as  yet  only  two 
navigable  openings  discovered,  by  which  access  to  any  considerable  distance 
can  be  had  into  the  interior  of  the  continent.  One  of  these,  the  Nile,  has 
been  known  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  ;  the  other,  the  Kawara  or 
Niger,  is  of  very  recent  discovery.  In  addition  to  this  want  of  water  com- 
munication, the  access  of  travellers  has  been  barred  by  the  all  but  insuper- 
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able  difficulties  of  passing  tlie  deserts,  which  occupy  so  Urife  a  surface  and 
serve  as  a  wall  between  their  sable  natives  and  their  lighter  colored  brethren 
of  the  north  and  east.  The  general  characteristic  of  the  surface  is,  though 
little  is  yet  known  of  its  details  tl  at  n  most  parts  of  ts  o  1  ne  the  cnuntr  es 
immediately  on  Che  coast  are  lo  v  p!a  s  above  wh  ch  t  e  land  r  ses  by 
successive  terraces,  forming  dt  the  r  bu  nm  t  le  el  a  n  e  ise  table  la  d 
or  a  series  of  table-lands  whiU  seem  to  occupy  the  greater  part  ot  the 
explored  regions. 

The  north-western  portion  of  Af  cac  nta  ns  agroupof  mo  nta  ns  v!  ch 
under  the  name  of  "  Atlas,"  ha  e  bee  k  vn  fron  the  h  gl  est  ant  q  ty 
The  main  chain  commences  at  Cape  Geer  nl  ch  r  sea  pe  pend  cularly 
from  the  Atlantic  to  a  great  1  e  ght  aid  extends  nearly  d  e  east  to  the 
meridian  of  Marocco,  when  it  t  r  to  the  east  norll  ea  t  and  cont  nues  n 
that  direction  to  5*^  west,  wl  ere  tl  ere  appears  to  be  a  exte  &  ve  uc  eua 
which  contains  the  highest  si  ra  ti  of  the  cl  n  Fron  ll  s  po  nt  a  cha  i 
extends  along  the  western  side  of  the  bas  of  the  r  vet  Mui  al  nearly  to 
its  mouth,  in  latitude  35°  N  wh  e  aiother  brand  under  tie  name  of 
"  Jebel  Tedla"  proceeds  in  a  no  th-easterly  d  rect  on  tl  rougl  Algeria  a  d 
terminates  at  the  river  Shellif  vh  ch  ]  r  bal  ly  terrupts  t!  e  oont  nu  ty  of 
the  chain,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  first  n  e  d  an  To  the  east  ot  tl  at 
river  the  range  again  rises,  and  for  ns  south  eist  f  Alg  ers  the  Jebel 
Gergerah,"  latitude  36°  20'  N  fro  vl  ch  t  decl  ne=i  to  tl  e  so  tl  east 
Farther  east  several  ridges  extend  n  d  tFerent  cour  es  to  tl  e  terr  tory  of 
Tunis,  terminating  on  one  side  tn  Cape  BUnco  and  Bon  and  on  tl  e  other 
at  the  basin  of  the  great  salt  lake  of  Marks  and  the  irulf  of  Khabz  or  Cibes 
The^chain         ^  ra     m  g       ed 

er 
B  G    at 


between  the 

or  less   ele  p  ^1 

leuan,    we  m  Jy 

parallel  tot  Z  A        H       at 

the  Strait  o    G  F  g         m  ns 

another  min  m  H  fi  en 

westward  towards  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  nedr  Cipe  Nun  while  spurs 
diverge  oh  both  sides,  forming  the  watersheds  of  the  various  wadies  or 
torrents  that  pour  their  waters  towards  the  sea  or  the  desert  To  the  east 
of  Lake  Loudeah,  a  chain  of  hills,  lower  than  the  Aths  but  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  same  system  extends  m  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  terminaling  m  a  chain  of 
low  hills  which  skirt  the  coasts  of  the  great  Syrtis  The  only  summit 
of  the  Atlas  that  has  been  accurately  measured  is  Millsm, '  27  miles  south- 
east of  Marocco,  which  has  been  found  to  be  II  200  teet  above  the  Ie*e!  of 
the  sea ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  highest  in  the  range 
as  there  are  other  summits  which  are  permanently  cohered  with  snow  and 
which  have  been  estimated  to  rise  from  13,000  to  15  000  feet  in  eleiation 

The  "  mountains  of  Abyssinia"  form  a  chain  remarkable  for  its  elevation 
and  extent,  which  proceeds  in  a  direction  from  south  to  north,  across  the 
provinces  of  Shoa,  Amhara,  and  Tigre,  and  is  prolonged  towards  the  south- 
west across  the  table-land  of  Gingiro  and  Narea,  beyond  which  it  is  supposed 
to  join  or  form  a  part  of  the  celebrated  "  mountains  of  the  Moon,"  of  which 
nothing  is  known  but  the  Arab  name.     This  name  is  either  Qomr  or  Qamr 
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according  to  the  diacritical  marks  employed.  Qomr  aigtiifies  au  object  of 
a  white  color — Qamr  signifies  the  moon.  If  the  former  be  the  correct  form, 
it  may  imply  that  these  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  but  as  the  name 
"  mountains  of  the  moon"  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  latter  is  more 
probably  correct.  Another  chain  appears  to  extend  to  the  south-west  from 
that  which  overtops  Lake  Dembea  across  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  and  to  join 
the  mountains  of  Dyre  and  Tegla  to  the  south  of  Kordofan  and  Dar-Fur. 
Another  very  high  chain  extends  through  the  eastern  part  of  Tigre,  and 
stretching  in  a  direction  from  south  to  north,  forma  the  famous  defile  of 
Taranta,  Proceeding  northward  this  chain  follows  the  direction  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  in  Nubia  forms  the  mountains  of  Langay.  The  hills  which  form 
the  basin  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia  and  Egypt  and  the  west  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  may  be  considered  as  an  extension  of  the  Abyssinian  mountains. 

The  "  Mountains  of  Kong,"  a  name  that  has  been  given  to  a  range  which 
separates  the  low  country  of  Guinea  from  the  basin  of  the  Kawara,  have 
been  supposed  to  extend  eastward  across  the  continent  to  join  the  mountains 
of  the  Moon.  They  appear  to  terminate  westward  in  a  very  hilly  country, 
which  contains  the  sources  of  the  Kawara,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Gambia  ;  in 
longitude  7°  or  8°  east  they  are  cut  through  by  the  stream  and  valley  of  the 
Kawara,  but  beyond  that,  eastward,  there  are  the  "  Mountains  of  Mandara," 
with  others  in  the  interior,  and  the  "  Cameroons,"  on  the  sea-coast,  which 
appear  to  be  connected  with  the  Kong.  The  Cameroon  mountains  rise  to 
an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  close  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  adjoining  Island  of 
Fernando  Po,  Clarence  Peak  rises  to  10,655  feet.  These  mountains  appear 
to  be  of  volcanic  formation,  and  to  be  connected  with  those  of  Mandara  by 
a  chain  of  the  same  description.  Beyond  these  scanty  particulars,  hardly 
anything  is  known  in  relation  to  this  system. 

In  Southern  Africa  the  "  Mountains  of  Lupata,"  or  the  back-bone  of  the 
world,  extend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  south-east  coast,  from  Cape  Guardafui 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  nearly  so,  but  nothing  positive  is  known 
respecting  them,  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  corresponding  chain,  which 
extends  along  the  eastern  regions  of  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  support- 
ing the  western  side  of  the  great  table-land  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
interior.  But  the  mountains  which  occupy  the  extremity  of  the  great 
peninsula  are  somewhat  better  known,  as  they  form  several  chains  of  great 
height  within  the  territory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  these,  "Nieu- 
veldt"  rises  10,000  feet,  the  "  Compassberg"  to  7,400  feet,  and  the  "  Table 
Mountain,"  near  the  Cape,  to  3,582  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Of  the  smaller  plains  and  alluvial  river-basins  and  deltas  common  to 
Africa  with  every  other  continent,  there  are  none  so  extensive  as  to  require 
particular  notice  in  this  place.  But  in  its  grand  characteristic  of  deserts 
Africa  is  pre-eminent.  The  Great  Desert,  to  which  the  Arabs  give  the 
name  of  Es  Sahara  or  Sah'ra,  (the  Desert)  by  way  of  eminence,  occupies 
a  space  of  more  than  46°  of  longitude,  or  about  3,000  miles  in  length,  and 
1,000  in  breadth,  the  tropic  of  cancer  running  through  the  middle  of  its 
breadth,  A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  a  dead  level,  stretching  on  every 
side  like  the  ocean,  and  presenting  a  view  only  limited  by  the  horizon.  In 
some  places  it  is  a  naked  burning  plain  of  sand;  other  parts  consist  of  hard 
clay ;  and  in  some  places  the  surface  is  covered  with  small  sharp  stones. 
Elsewhere  it  is  diversified  with  ravines,  rocks,  and  eminences,  all  alike 
barren  and  unfruitful,  while  the  soft  white  sand  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  every 
wind,  and  piled  up  into  hillocks,  constantly  changing,  and  often  burying 
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whole  caravans  in  their  bosoms  This  vast  tract,  however,  is  not  all  a 
barren  waste.  It  is  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  fertile  oases,  like  islands 
in.  the  sea,  which  render  its  dreariness  the  more  awfal  from  the  contrast. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  desert  some  of  these  are  large,  and  form  a  sort  of 
petty  kingdoms.  In  other  parts  they  are  only  large  enough  to  contain  one 
or  two  villages,  which  serve  as  hailing  places  for  the  caravans.  Others  of 
them  afford  only  springs  and  wells  for  the  refreshment  of  travellers,  hut  too 
small  a  portion  of  cultivable  soil  to  permit  of  settled  habitation.  The  Sahara 
contains  likewise  many  salt  lakes,  which  alford  abundance  of  natron  and 
common  salt,  important  articles  of  traffic  between  the  desert  tribes  and  the 
people  of  Soudan,  where  salt  is  wanting.  Regular  tracks  of  commerce 
have  been  established  over  this  waste ;  and  the  camel,  emphatically  called  the 
"  ship  of  the  desert,"  traverses  the  recesses  of  the  Sahara,  and  caravans  or 
companies  of  traders  by  its  aid  cross  this  torrid  region  in  every  direction. 
The  traders  are  generally  men  inured  from  their  infancy  to  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  of  these  formidable  journies ;  their  food  consists  of  camel's 
milk,  with  barley  or  Indian  corn,  and  a  few  dates.  Water  is  conveyed  in 
goat  skins,  covered  with  naptha,  and  these  are  replenished  at  the  wells  which 
occur  on  the  routes.  Sometimes,  however,  in  dry  seasons  the  springs  fail, 
and  great  numbers  of  travellers  and  their  camels  perish  from  thirst.  Difficult, 
dangerous,  and  disagreeable  as  the  journey  is  to  the  regular  traders,  it  may 
well  be  imagined  how  much  more  so  it  must  be  to  Jhe  poor  negroes  whom  they 
bring  with  tbem  in  large  numbers  from  Soudan,  to  supply  the  slave  markets 
of  Barbary  and  Turkey.  Quite  unaccustomed  to  such  travelling,  and  often 
ill-supplied  with  food  and  water,  these  poor  wretches  speedily  fall  victims  to 
the  avarice  of  their  masters.  When  wearied  out  they  lie  down  and  die, 
and  the  desert  paths  are  whitened  with  their  bones. 

Besides  the  Sahara  there  are  several  other  extensive  wastes  :  the  "  Desert 
of  Angad"  occupies  the  western  part  of  Algeria,  and  other  deserts  of  larger 
extent  appear  to  occupy  Ajan,  on  the  south-east,  and  the  country  of  the  Cim- 
bebas,  on  the  south-west.  Another  large  desert  extends  from  the  southern 
borders  of  Benguela  to  the  river  Gariep ;  and  to  the  south  of  that  river 
elevated  districts,  called  "  Karoo,"  of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  occur 
between  the  high  mountain  ranges  which  constitute  the  Cape  territory. 

The  only  rivers  in  Africa  at  all  worthy  of  notice,  in  a  general  description, 
are  the  Nile,  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Kawara,  the  Congo,  and  some 
few  others. 

The  "  Nile,"  which  traverses  Egypt,  Nubia,  &.C.,  through  their  whole  ex- 
tefrmh  Ih  b  Ibdf  pi 

it  I  te  J  d      J  h         ghb    h     d    f 

nhl        dbllfyh  p  lyk  f        Igh 

c  Tl  fmdbylj  fhBhIld 


vyfmmh  llhq  fmll 

ch         M       g       dd  d       I  I     d       I  I  1         h 

Nbf  Thfi  dyb  Hlfh 

and  bhendi ,  the  second,  below  Berder ,  the  third,  abo\e  Meraweh ,  the 
fourth,  at  Hannek  ;  the  fifth,  at  Wady- Haifa ;  and  the  sixth,  and  lowest, 
between  Phils  and  FJephantinfe,  24*^  north  latitude.  These  cataracts,  how- 
ever, afe  generally  numbered  upwards,  the  first  being  reckoned  the  sixth. 
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and  the  sixth  the  first.  The  Nile  consists  of  too  large  a  body  of  water  to 
be  lost  in  the  immense  deserts  through  which  it  flows,  but  it  diminishes 
gradually  as  it  proceeds  northward.  It  is  narrower  at  Cairo  than  at  Siout ; 
and  narrower  at  Siout  than  at  Thebes;  but  from  Wady-Halfa  to  Thebes 
its  volume  continues  apparently  the  same.  An  immense  quantity  of  water 
is  also  diverted  from  the  river  and  exhausted  in  artificial  irrigation  ;  and 
when  the  great  canals  of  Egypt  were  kept  in  good  repair,  the  river  must 
have  been  still  more  diminished  towards  its  mouth.  At  Assouan  its  width 
is  about  3,000  feet:  at  Hajar-Silsili  only  1,700:  and  at  Ondi,  36  miles 
above  Cairo,  2,900 ;  at  Rosetla,  1,800;  and  at  Daraietta,  only  800  feet. 
The  Nile  empties  into  the  Mediterranean  by  a  delta,  after  a  course,  vari- 
ously estimated,  at  2,700  to  3,000  miles  in  length. 

The  "Kawara.  Ibe  Quorra,  or  Niger,"  has  its  principal  source  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Loma,  25J  miles  east  of  Ca|i*e  Sierra  Leone.  It  flows  flrst 
in  a  north-easterly  direction  for  about  600  miles,  then  almost  due  north  for 
180  miles,  forming  in  its  progress  the  large  Sake  "  Debo,"  or  "  Dibbie  ;"  it 
then  turns  again  to  the  north-east,  but  from  Timbuctoo  to  Yaouri,  a  dis- 
tance of  000  miles,  its  course  has  not  yet  been  explored.  From  Yaouri, 
580  miles  from  the  sea,  it  flows  with  a  large  navigable  stream,  south,  south- 
east, and  lastly  south-west  into  the  Bights  of  Beiiin  and  Blafra,  by  22 
mouths,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Formosa  at  River  of,  Benin,  the 
Waree,  the  Nun.  the  Bonny,  and  the  Old  Calabar,  In  exploring  this 
mighty  river  Park  perished,  and  the  honor  of  proving  its  geographicid  con- 
nections was  left  to  be  earned  by  the  indefatigable  Landers,  whose  names 
will  ever  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  African  geography.  The  length 
of  the  rivet  is  estimated  at  2,000  miles. 

The  "  Senega!"  risss  near  Timbo,  310  miles  east  of  Sierra  Leone, 
where  it  bears  the  name  of  Bi-fing  (Black  Etiver )  li  firit  flow*  north- 
erly, and  then  westerly  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  IDJ  miles  north  of  Cape 
Verde.  It  receives  a  gre  It  number  of  afilje  its  and  in  its  lower  ciurse 
forms  several  large  inlands  but  ultimately  reich  s  the  sea  in  a  single 
stream.  It  is  navigable  for  several  hundreds  of  miles  and  the  length  ot 
its  course  is  about  OaO 

The  "Gambia"  ha=  its  source  in  the  plafiu  o!  F  uta  Tore  and  has  a 
westerly  course  of  700  miles  into  the  Atlantic  Oce.in,  nhich  it  reaches  100 
miles  south  of  Cape  Verde.  The  navigation  is  uninierrupt.ed  from  the  sea 
to  the  rapids  of  Baraconda,  a  distance  of  about  4J1I  miles.  Aion^  the 
coast  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia  are  several  large  rivers,  the  courses  of 
which  are  not  yet  well  known ;  but  some  of  which  are  said  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  Gambia  by  their  branches.  These  are  the 
Casamansa,  the  Cacheo,  ihe  .leba,  and  the  Urande. 

The  "  Congo,"  or  Zaire,  is  a  large  river  between  Loango  and  Congo, 
which  enters  the  Atlantic  with  a  g>-eat  bi)dy  of  water,  in  6^  5'  S.  latitude. 
At  its  mouth  it  is  ten  miles  wide,  a  little  higher  up  it  diminishes  to  seven, 
and  at  140  miles  from  the  ssa  narrows  coinmence  and  continue  for  forty 
miles,  through  which  sp:ice  the  river  is  generally  not  more  than  S'M  or  500 
yards  wide,  and  generally  confined  between  rocks.  Abuve  the  narrows  the 
river  again  expands,  to  two,  three,  and  sometimes  lo  four  miles.  '  if  its 
origin  and  afflueiits  nothing  positive  is  known.  It  overflows  its  b.i.iks  in 
the  wet  season. 

The  other  rivers  will  be  noticed  under  the  he:ids  oF  those  districts  through 
which  they  flow. 
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The  Tchad  is  the  largest  lake  yet  discovered  in  Africa.  Its  centre  lies 
m  150  E.  longitude,  and  130  30' N.  latitude;  its  length  being  about  200 
miles,  and  its  breadth  150  miles.  The  water  is  fresh,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
no  outlet.  1  he  other  principal  lakes  are  :~Fittre,  a  collection  of  water 
east  of  the  Tchad,  of  which  nothing  is  known ;  Debo,  formed  bv  the 
Kawara,  between  IS^and  IQ^N.  latitude;  Dembea,  or  Tzana,  formed  bv 
the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  m  Abyssinia-;  Birket-el-Keroun,  formed  by  the  Nile 
m  Egypt;  the  Salt  Lake,  or  marshes  of  Meigig;  Shott  and  Loudeah  m 
Barbaiy;  and  Maravi,  a  large  lake,  said  to  exist  in  the  interior,  north-west 
of  Mozambique,  hut  of  which  nothing  whatever  is  known. 

There  are  not  many  islands  off  the  African  coast,  but  several  of  them  are 
large  and  most  of  great  commercial  importance.  They  may  be  classified 
according  to  their  geographical  position  :— on  the  south-east  coast  are  the 
Madagascar,  the  Comoro  Islands,  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  the  Amiranti  Isles 
the  Seychelles,  Zanguebar,  Pemba,  Mozambique,  Querimba,  &,c  ;  east  of 
Cape  Guardafui,  Socotra;  off  the  north-west  coast,  Madeira,  Desertas 
^  J  .}?  ?'*"'°'  ^^^  ^"""""y  Islands,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  ;  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  Fernando  Po,  Principe,  San  Thom^  and  Annobon  ;  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and  Tristan  deCunha-  off  the 
coast  of  Tunis,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Jerbeh  and  Karkineh  ■  and  in  the 
Eed  Sea,  Dhalak  and  others.     These  will  be  described  elsewhere. 

The  central  portion  of  Africa  lies  between  the  tropics,  and  its  climate 
generally  speaking,  is  tropical.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  influence  of 
this  tropical  climate  is  felt  over  a  great  part  of  those  countries  whose  geo- 
graphical position  should  have  exempted  them  from  it ;  for  it  is  really  only 
that  strip  of  Barbary  which  the  Atlas  protects  from  the  fiery  winds  of  the 
desert,  and  that  part  of  Southern  Africa  protected  by  the  Nieuveldt  and  other 
mountains,  near  the  Cape,  that  enjoy  the  advantages  of  countries  situated 
within  the  temperate  zones.  With  the  exception,  therefore  of  these  nar 
row  tracts,  of  those  regions  in  the  interior,  to  which  their  elevation  imparls  the 
coolnes!,  of  higher  latitudes,  and  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers 
every  part  of  Africa  is  burneJ  up  by  contmual  heat,  and  ihe  continent 
generill)  miy  be  considered  a-*  the  warmest  part  of  the  globe  Nothing 
moderates  the  climatic  intensity  of  these  regions  but  the  annual  lams  the 
sea  winds,  and  the  elevation  oi  Ihe  -oil  Unlike  the  like  regions  m 
America,  where  vm  riveis  roll  through  overshadowing  fore-ts,  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  Africa  present  one  enormous  desert  of  sand  which  by 
refleaing  the  sun'-!  rays  perpetuates  a  heated  atmosphere,  and  hlls  it  with 
sulphurous  exhalations,  unfitting  it  lor  the  residence  of  either  man  or  beast 
except  in  a  few  green  patches,  where  small  communities  depend  on  a  pre^ 
carious  existence  In  the  welUatered  regions,  the  moisture,  combined 
with  the  heat,  though  productive  ot  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  is 
extremely  hostile  to  animal  hie  ' 

As  hule  IS  known  of  the  mii-eriloffy  as  any  other  depiriment  of  the 
physical  formationof  this  continent  Whatever  is  siid  on  this  subieit  can 
only  be  par.nll)  correct  We  hi,e,  neierthele.s  endeavored  to  arr-mge  m 
the  f<jlo«iog  table  the  pnnc.p-il  countries,  in  the  order  of  Iheir  respettive 
abundance  in  the  minerals  they  produce:— 
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DiAMOBES Region  of  Moalireb — (Alger 

Other  Precious    STOiiis..Kegrolanii— (^Bg-c^a,  Bihe  J 

comttr^  of  the  Malouas;  E  yp 

Gold Negroland — {Boare,  Kasial      M 

Haouisa,  Wangara.  BanAo^      iim,  if 
(Muia,   Sua.  ■)  and  ilie  Regi  H       N 

cowitry  along  the  Bahr-el-Ahi  aa 

SiLVf-B Eaateni  Afnca— (CAmdiw,-    an    N  gro  ai 

Timbo,  Bagkamtek,  &c.) 

CoppEii Negroland— (couniii/   of  the   Si  B 

Dar-FVT,  Sdc.;)  EaBtem  Af  m 

the  Moeyiai,  and  the  Maqu  B  '. 

baiae ; )  Sontli  Africa — ( Crmn  H 

the   m\e—{Ferm,   Kordofa      Sic         Eg 
(Maroeeo,  &c.) 

Ls(lD Hegionof  Mogbreb— C^J^eno  & 

Irob Negroland— (BamiDiii,   Tim        K  D 

ango,  Bengvela,  Moloaas,    " 


!.;)    South  Afri    — ( 

.(6™  -       -   ' 


East  Africa— CC'"""*^  "/    ^ 

ghveb~(^AlgeHa,    &c. ;)    a       tt  gi  m     11 

Salt Kegion  of   Moglireb— (Jfa  T  im     B 

&c.;)    Region  of  tJie    Nik— (B  K  an 

&c.  ;j  and  Negpoland— CQa  B  al 

or  Vadai,  Dar-Far,  &C.  ftc. 

The  botany  of  Africa  is  only  known  to  a  ve  d  k 

ledge  being  confined  almost  entirely  to  tbe  sea 

an  entire  blank,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     T  B 

bary  States  is  very  much  allied  to  that  of  the  s      h       p  C 

Oranges,  olives,  the  arborescent  ticinus,  and  d 

well  in  both  countries.  A  somewhat  higher  d 
Africa  favors,  however,  the  development  of 
known  in  Spain  or  Italy ;  but  they  are,  nev  ff 

species,  without   being  so  distinct  as   to  co  g  P 

plants  of  Barca  have  likewise  a  great  similati  h  E  d 

even  some  of  them  are  of  a  kind  which  seems  p 
The  "  zizyphus-Iotus,"  or  jujub,  is  so  abunda 
ancient  tribes  were  fed  exclusively  with  its  fru        Eg        p    se 
number  of  peculiar  plants.     Upper  Egypt  prod 

acacia  family,  tbe  leaves  of  which,  under  the  name  of  senna,  form  a  con- 
siderable branch  of  commerce.  Besides  the  date-tree  and  the  chaoiierops, 
there  is  also  a  remarkable  kind  of  palm  called  the  doum-palm  or  cucifera- 
thebiaca.  Several  aquatic  plants  cover  the  surface  of  the  Nile,  with  their 
large  leaves  and  their  flowers,  which  float  gracefully  on  its  waters.  In 
Abyssinia  the  vegetation  has  not  yet  acquired  a  tropical  character;  it  is, 
nevertheless,  connected  with  the  plants  of  Mozambique  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  this  country  Brace  found  a  species  of  protca,  and  Salt,  a 
pelargonium,  genera  which  were  believed  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New-Holland.  Coffee  grows  naturally  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  interior,  to  the  southward  of  Abys- 
sinia. The  plants  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  and  of  the  country 
further  inland,  have  a  great  resemblance  (o  those  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa ;  but  no  country  oiTers  in  its  plants  such  a  singuUr  physiognomy  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,     It  is  there  that  we  find  numerous  crir,m,pFote<s, 
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pdargonia,  mesembryanthema,  ixirs,  stapdim,  &c.  The  plants  of  tlie  equi- 
aoctial  regions  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  west  coast. 
Among  the  trees  are  found  the  adinsonia  digitata  or  baobob,  that  coIossqs 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  grows  also  in  Nubia ;  the  homhax  pentan- 
drara,  the  elais  gwineensis,  and  others.  These  remarkable  plants  are  found 
along  ft  very  considerable  length  of  the  coast.  The  stercuUa  acuminata, 
a  tree  the  seeds  of  which  are  said  to  have  the  property  of  rendering  the 
most  unwholesome  water  drinkable,  grows  in  Guinea  and  at  Sierra  Leone. 
In  Senegambia,  indeed,  there  are  many  plants  which  also  grow  in  M.-nla- 
gasear,  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  South  America,  but  these  only  grow 
in  places  characterized  alike  by  heat  and  moisture.  With  respect  to  the 
sandy  and  arid  locations,  they  furnish  vegetable  productions  si 


of  Egypt  and  Arabia.     The  alimentary  pk„.. 
the  west  coasts  are  maize  cassava  pulse  &c 


cultivated  by  the  natives  of 
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f  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
Everywhere  the  antelopes  are  the  prey  of  the  feline  fa  nily  and  of  the  jackals 
hyasnas,  and  pythons.  The  one-humped,  or  Arabian  camel  n  w  ibundaat 
in  Northern  Africa,  was  introduced  to  the  west  of  the  Nile  only  m  the 
third  century.  Beyond  the  Sahara,  under  the  mfluence  ol  the  humidity 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  great  rivers  of  benegambia  and  Soudan 
appears  a  creation  of  which  no  species  have  ever  crossed  the  de-^ert  There 
we  find  the  African  elephant,  the  twi>horned  rhinocer  b  the  tj||  giriffe 
and  the  clumsy  hippopotamus.  Between  the  tropics  are  found  vuious 
species  of  the  cynocephalous  monlsey,  none  of  whioh  ei  ei  inhabited  Egypt 
but  of  which,  nevertheless,  three  kinds  were  worshipped  in  that  country 
Monkeys  with  painted  faces  are  found  in  Guinea ,  some  are  found  at  the 
southern  eftremity  of  the  continent ;  and  others,  again,  from  Sennaar  to 
Caffreland.  .  In  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile  are  two  kinds  of  the  "  fennec ;" 
its  immense  ears,  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  its  dog-like  body, 
form  a  wide  distinction  between  '  nd  he  o  he  q  adrumana.  Figured  on 
the  monuments  of  Lower  Eg  p  h   I  e  d  tr  s  heads,  the  sacred  beetle, 

and  the  antelopes  of  the  sai  ecr  o  1  e  f  ec  establishes  the  jEthiopic 
origin  of  the  people  who  r  ed  tl  e  e  monumen  s  Along  the  coasts  of 
Zanzibar,  the  Cape  buflalo  o  ms  1  e  s  ne  f  e  ts  with  the  elephant. 
South  of  the  tropics  the  an  elope  s  f  u  d  g  ea  numbers,  but  deer  are 
wanting.  There  also  are  fo  d  1  z  b  a  and  he  q  agga ;  the  engallo,  or 
Vol.  II. 
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phacocherc ;  ana  the  jElhiopic  wild  boar,  which  figures  in  the  mosaics  of 
Paleslrina. 

Among  the  reptiles  of  Africa  are  crocodiles,  succhos,  khamses,  monitors, 
titpinanibis,  and  chamfeleons;  the  three  last  of  which  are  found  nowhere 
else  than  in  Spain  and  the  Moluccas.  The  birds  along  the  confines  of  Asia 
and  Europe  have  a  strong  analogy  to  those  of  the  respective  continents. 
The  regions  of  the  Nile,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  contain 
species  aoalagous  to  those  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Spain.  In  the  sandy 
deserts  of  Central  Africa  ate  species  fitted  for  their  solitudes ;  while  the 
southern  ettremity  contains  birds  which  are  new  and  peculiar.  The 
ostrich  is  fou  d  i  tl  e  eq  atorial  zone,  and  the  deserts;  the  messenger,  or 
secretary,  a  s  ng  lar  b  rd  of  prey,  that  feeds  upon  reptiles,  is  found  near  the 
Cape.  Few  reg  o  s  deed,  are  more  prolific  of  rapacious  birds  than 
Africa  ;  at  d  the  a  m  Is  that  serve  for  their  prey  are  abundant  and  easily 
procured.  Large  carrion  vulture.s,  griffons,  the  hideous  chincow,  and  the 
oricow,  are  always  on  the  vatch  for  the  fall  of  some  animal.  Eagles  are 
found  in  every  region  along  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  sea 
coasts.  The  other  rapacious  birds  are  kites,  sparrow-hawks,  vultures,  bats, 
buzzards,  and  falcons.  Crows  are  abundant,  Guinea-fowl,  grouse,  par- 
tridges, and  quails  are  much  more  so.  Cranes,  flamingoes,  the  pelican, 
and  a  great  variety  of  water-fowl,  frequent  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  in  the 
equinoctial  regions  are  parrots  and  paroquets  innumerable,  and  birds  of  the 
most  beautiful  plumage. 

Noxious  insects  and  reptiles  of  almost  every  species  abound ;  scorpions, 

p     d  m  p  d  d  other  venomous  creatures.     But  the 

A  h  rms  of  locusts,  and  termites,  or  white 

o      whh      qnyyw  hie  districts.     The  ants  abound  in  the 

p  nd  distance  beyond  them  :  they  build  clay- 

fa      es  d  d      uv  every  sort  of  animal  and  vegetable 

ub     n       h  The  locusts  are  still  more  destructive  r 

k  h  ts  nd  the  region  over  which  they  have 
p  pp        n  h      ig  been  clean  swept.     When  on  the 

wgh  nd  bd  o  bide  the  sun  like  a  black  cloud. 

Th       h  h  he  natives  of  Africa  distinguish  them 

from  all  the  other  great  families  ol  the  human  race  ;  but  they  scarcely  differ 
more  from  others  than  among  themselves.  As  the  interior  regions  are 
almost  entirely  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  varieties  may  be  found 
there ;  but  along  the  coasts,  throughout  the  Sahara,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  basins  of  the  Kawara,  Lake  Tchad,  and  the  Nile,  the  varieties  already 
known  are  so  numerous,  and  so  perfectly  distinct,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  characteristics  they  have  in  common,  except  those  that  distinguish  man 
from  the  brute  creation. 

The  central  and  equinoctial  regions,  extending  along  botl^oceans,  are 
possessed  by  numerous  races  and  varieties  of  the  bhck-colgred,  woolly- 
haired  people,  which  are  classed  by  nalaralists  as  the  jEthiopie,  or  biack 
race,  or  negroes,  properly  so  called.  They  are  essentially  a  distinct  race, 
and  have  under  their  skin  a  particular  apparatus  which  is  entirely  wanting 
in  the  while  man,  and  which  is  the  seat  of  a  pigment  or  coloring  matter. 

The  Sahara  and  Moghreb  are  possessed  by  people  of  many  varieties,  all 
referable  to  the  Caucasian,  or  white  race,  differing  in  complexion  accord- 
ing to  the  climate,  and  other  physical  circumstances,  but  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  proper  negro,  except  co'or,  which  in  some  of  them  is 
almost   or  quite  black  in  those  oarls   of  the   body  which    are  exposed. 
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Among  these  the  inost  remarkable  are  the  Berebers,  or  Amazighs  who 
oeeap,  the  high  ™lle,,  of  the  Atb,,  Moent.ins,  and  a  portion  of  the  plain, 
of  Marooeo,  Algeria,  and  Tnni..  and  are  divided  into  man,  tribe,,  eoiie  of 
which  are  quite  independent.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
abongiual  people  of  these  region,.  The  Shellnkh,,  Tibboo,,  and  Tnatiok, 
are  the  principal  desert  tribe,  p!tj,icaily  allied  to  the  Berebers  The 
low  uncultivated  country  of  .Moghreb  i,  occupied  by  nnmerou,  tribe, 
of  Arab,,  while  the  cultivated  district,  and  the  town,,  along  the  narrow 
strip  of  conntry  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the  Sahara,  between  the  desert 
and  the  Kawara,  are  possessed  b,  the  Moor,,  a  swarthy  race,  apparently 
jprung  from  an  mtarmixture  of  the  aborigines  with  Phnmician.  Roman 
Gothic,  Vandahc,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  blood.  Turks  of  pure  lineage  are 
found  m  Barhary,  and  also  a  great  many  Jews. 

Tn  the  regions  of  the  Nile  there  are  likewise  many  varieties,  chiefly  Cau- 
casian, though  ,ome  are  decidedly  ^thiopic  The  great  body  of  the  people 
in  tgypi  are  of  Arabic  origm,  while  their  rulers  are  Turks.  The  deserts 
on  both  sides  of  the  Wile  are  possessed  by  roving  Arab  tribes-  and  the 
ancient    Egyptian,    are    repre-ented  by  .  few  thousand  scattered  Copt, 


■        ■     — =J! .^l..^..,..n,u    uy    a   lew    ii 

The  dominant  races  m  Ab,.,i„ia  are  apparently  the  remain,  of  a  colin, 
Irom  the  eastern  shores  ol  the  Red  Sea.  Nubia  is  occupied  by  severid 
mixed  races,  negro  a,  well  i,  Caucasian,  and  varieties  of  the  latter  are 
found  abng  the  coast,  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  a.  far  at 
least  as  Cape  duardafui. 

In  South  Africa,  beyond  the  country  of  the  proper  nogroe,,  we  lino  two 
distinct  race,— the  Caffet,  and  tiie  Hottentots,  who  cannot  very  well  be 
refmed  >»  ~y  Mhea-  known  family,  and  certainly  to  neither  the  Cancian 
or  Jithiopic  1  he  Cafiers,  however,  are  a  tab,  well-proportioned,  handaome 
people,  nearly  .pp,„,ching  Caucasian,  in  figure,  features,  and  expression! 
but  the,  have  thick  lips,  though  not  woolly  hair,  and  their  complexion  is  i 
blackish  grey,  or  in  some  oases  even  jet  black.     The  HottenWs,  on  the 

contrary,  are  an  Uff  v  race      Their  1,=;-;^  ku..i. .„.      u         ■  ,  "  "'" 

.ho„  J,  ,...:..  S'  If:   ,■'"  »•".'■.  bl'ilt.  sometime,  brownish, 


=K„-.  j  7  §'  ,  .  ■  ^"  "'^'^  '^  '*'^°'='  sometimes  brownish,  very 
short  and  woolly,  but  their  skin  i,  a  dark  brown,  or  yellow,  and  not  black 
iney  are  the  original  po„e,sor,  of  the  country,  which  extends  east  and 
north  of  the  Gape  o'Good  Hope  :  having  for  eastern  neighhors  the  Cafiers 
varieties  of  whom  extend  along  the  coast  from  about  Aljoa  Bav  to  Sofala  • 
but  ho,  far  inland  to  the  north-west  is  not  known. 

Of  the  language,  of  these  various  races  almost  nothing  is  known  M 
Balbi  has,  nevertheless,  contrived  to  arrange  theni  into  great  ethnologioai 
divisions  i  but  his  system  i,  loo  prolix  and'oninteresting  for  a  work  of  thi. 


,  --.  ...^  ^j....,,„  .o  luo  prolix  ana  uninteresting  tor  a  work 
Tiption,  and  could  prove  of  little  advantage  to  the  general  resdei. 

_  ''^ia"  "''X'"'  "'  '!•«  ".""»  of  Africa  are  a,  little  known  to  the  civilized 
world  a,  the  other  detail,  of  their  economy.  Fetiehism,  or  idol-worship 
however,  seems  to  be  that  professed  by  almost  all  the  negro  races,  and  by 
some  branches  of  the  Atlantic  or  Bereber  family.  These  people  who  see  in 
1  ° Tu"","  """S'  "'''""  "'  «<loration,  appear  to  admit  in  general  of 
•  od  and  bad  principle.  They  have  lucky  and  unlnck,  days;  their 
p  e  .  ,  dexterous  jugglers,  ,„d  profess  to  secure  both  men  aid  beasts 
t  n  he  nauence  of  evil  spirits.  In  the  States  of  Barhary,  in  E™t,  the 
ep  tofNubia,  and  some  other  parts,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  pre- 
I  "      ''"'**'"?,<*'  ^he  professing  tribes  have  neither  a  priesthood  nor 

Pi  t     orship.      1  hi,  religion  seems  also  to  be  profcedthrouftbout  the 

no   iHias  e  n  and  central  part,  of  Soudan;  and  the  Mandingoes  and  other 
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tribes  have  carried  it  to  the  shores  of  the  western  ocean.  Christianity  is 
professed  by  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  and  also  by  the  Abyssinian s,  where,  how- 
eyer,  it  is  mixed  witli  many  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites  and  notions 

The  European  colonists,  and  the  negroes  of  Liberia,  of  course  profess 
the  religion  of  their  birth-places,  and  are  Protestant  or  Catholic  according 
to  their  descent.  The  Cathoiic  population,  however,  is  smal!  in  either  the 
British  colonies  or  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia ;  and,  perhaps.  Protestantism 
is  unknown  in  Algeria  and  the  French  colonies  on  the  western  coast. 
Judaism  is  maintained  by  a  great  number  of  Israelites  in  the  States  of  Bar- 
bary,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Abyssinia ;  and  there  are  a  few  G-uebres,  or  votaries 
of  Mag  ism,  in  Mozambique. 

The  forms  of  government  found  in  Africa  comprise  every  diversity  known 
to  the  world.  The  little  Arab  state  of  Damer,  in  Nubia,  is  a  monarchical 
theocracy ;  Fouta-Toro  and  Fouta-Jalo,  in  Seneganibia,  are  oligarchical 
theocracies,  and  the  kingdom  of  Suz,  in  Moghveb,  is  a  feudal  oligarchy. 
Maroeco,  Benin,  Yarriba,  and  many  others,  exhibit  despotism  of  the  purest 
description;  and  the  kingdom  of  D  1        yg  d         species  of  des- 

potism of  which  there  are  few  exam p!  h  Id       All  the  first-born 

males  belong  to  the  king,  who  caus       h  b    b      gl      p  publicly ;  he 

has  even  the  monopoly  of  ail  the  worn        f  h     k    gd  nd  every  man 

who  wishes  to  marry  is  obliged  to  pay  h  m    0  000  f     a  wife.     The 

king  of  Moropua  is  perhaps  the  mos     b    1         f    li  p  es,  for  he  even 

proscribes  for  his  subjects  the  time     f    h  Several  of  the 

kings  of  Guinea,  and  Eastern    Af  1  h     most  absolute 

power.     Tliey  send  their  emissarie  1  m       f    n  whatever  country 

they  choose,  and  afterwards  dispose     f    h  g  exchange  for 

goods.  It  would,  however,  be  a  ,  d  u  k  m  n  in  detait  the 
governments  of  the  numerous  petty  nations  which  people  this  continent. 
The  governments  of  the  greater  states  are  all  despotic ;  and  of  the  smaller 
communities,  many  are  patriarchal,  and  vary  in  different  degrees  between 
despotism  and  anarchy. 

The  only  free  government,  founded  on  republican  principles,  is  the  new 
state  of  Liberia.  Its  institutions  are  moulded  after  those  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  there  the  people  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  liberty.  In  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  the  governments  are  as  liberal 
as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  and  civil  liberty  is  the  basis  on  which  their 
institutions  are  erected.  They  are  governed  immediately  by  viceroys. 
The  colonies  of  the  French  have  become  an  integral  portion  of  the  repub- 
lic, but  as  yet  they  are  swayed  by  the  military  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  for 
some  time  to  come  they  will  be  deemed  fit  to  appreciate  the  rights  of  their 
republican  connection.  The  free  governments,  however,  that  have  been 
planted,  may,  nevertheless,  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  Africa  ;  and  who  can 
say  that  they  have  not  been  placed  by  a  wise  Providence  in  their  present 
commanding  attitudes,  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  a  future  civilization  may 
expand  and  extend,  gradually,  over  the  barbaric  nations  which  now  form 
their  inland  barriers. 

Though  the  more  civilized  people  of  Africa  are  very  far  from  equalling 
those  of  Asia  in  respect  of  industry,  they  are  nevertheless  not  so  degraded 
as  is  commonly  believed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  principal  towns  in  many 
of  the  states  carry  on  various  trades,  and  excel  in  the  manufacture  of 
different  kinds  of  cloth,  and  in  the  dressing  of  skins.  Several  towns  in 
Maroeco  and  in  Soudan  are  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their  leather,  and 
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the  coUoii  fabrics  of  Egypt  have  of  late  acquired  great  importance.  In 
Tunis  linen  cloths  and  shawls  are  manufactured,  which  are  in  great  demand 
throughout  Northern  Africa.  The  negroes,  though  bad  hunters,  are  excel- 
lent fishermen,  and  expert  as  goldsmiths ;  they  cau  give  steel  a  good  temper, 
and  reduce  gold-wire  to  an  extreme  fineness.  Many  work  iron  and  silver, 
and  good  cabinet-makers  may  be  found  among  thera.  Among  many  of  the 
negroes  the  art  of  dyeing  is  carried  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  and  in 
Bornou  the  people  make  cotton  ciotha  of  the  finest  and  closest  tissue.  The 
Bushmen  of  Soutli  Africa  are  good  forgers,  armourers,  potters,  and  carvers. 
Several  tribes  in  South  Africa  also  work  copper  mines ;  and  in  Congo  iha 
people  even  cut  precious  stones,  and  make  of  them  pendants  for  their  ears, 
bracelets,  &c.  In  fact  almost  every  mechanic  art  has  in  one  place  or 
another  advanced  to  an  astonishing  perfection ;  and  sufficient  is  known  to 
stamp  the  Africans  as  a  race  not  devoid  of  genius  or  talent,  but  as  a  people 
possessed  of  many  of  the  prerequisites  of  civilization  as  understood  in  Europe 
and  America. 

From  the  remotest  antiquity  Africa  has  exhibited  a  vast  inland  commer- 
cial movement,  and  this  still  constitutes  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  continent.  The  towns  of  Soudan  are  visited  by  caravans,  which  set  out 
every  year  from  the  extremities  of  Africa  to  exchange  the  produce  of  their 
own  countries,  or  those  of  Europe  and  Asia,  for  that  of  Central  Africa. 
Mourzouk,  in  Fezzan,  and  Cobbe,  in  Dar-Fur,  are  as  it  were  the  northern 
and  eastern  gates  of  Soudan,  and  a  large  trade  is  supported  with  Egypt  and 
Tripoli.  The  Arabs  ofSuez  have  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  trade  which 
that  city  carried  on  with  Marocco,  and  have  become,  like  the  Fezzaners  and 
Furians,  the  immediate  agents  of  the  coramerial  enterprise  of  Soudan  with 
Moghreb.  Many  of  the  inland  tribes  carry  on  a  large  trade  with  Senegam- 
bia^nd  the  other  colonies  on  the  west  coast.  Jn  the  regions  of  the  Nile, 
Cairo  is  the  great  mart  between  Africa  and  Asia,  and  this  great  city,  by 
means  of  the  people  of  Fezzan,  &c.,  and  the  merchants  of  Khartum  and 
Berber,  has  commercial  relations  with  Tunis,  Algeria,  Fez,  and  Marocco, 
and  the  great  towns  of  Soudan,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia.  Speaking  generally, 
we  may  say  that  commerce,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
several  African  nations.  Omitting  the  Jews,  the  Mandingoes,  the  Fezzaners, 
the  Furians,  and  others  already  mentioned,  the  following  are  the 
principal  trading  people — the  S  err  a  wool  is,  in  Senegambia;  theSomaulis; 
the  Ghiberti,  and  the  Movizas  ;  all  these  carry  oh  extensive  transactions  in 
several  parts  of  the  continent;  several  possess  ships,  and  all  are  expert  and 
able  merchants.  It  is  curious  also  to  ^ee  the  Laoubes,  a  people  among  the 
Jolofs,  whose  manners  and  customs  resemble  those  of  the  G-ipseys;  and  the 
Kroomen  of  the  Grain  Coast,  and  some  other  negroes  living  between  Cape 
St.  Ann  and  Cape  Palmas,  who  leave  their  country  for  certain  periods,  to 
carry  on  trade  or  hire  themselves  as  seamen  on  board  of  foreign  vessels; 
and  also,  to  find  a  great  number  of  the  Foulaha  and  Kenouz  performing 
the  same  active  and  laborious  duties  which  are  performed  in  Europe  by  the 
Savoyards,  Auvergnats,  Tyrolese,  Gallegos,  Friulese,  Irish,  and  others. 

The  most  important  commercial  towns  in  Africa  are : — Fez,  Marocco, 
and  Tangier,  in  Marocco;  Algiers;  Tunis;  Tripoli;  Mourzouk  and 
Ghadames,  in  Fezzan;  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Khartum,  Berber,  Suakim, 
Cossier,  and  Massuah,  in  Egypt  and  Nubia;  Adowa,  in  Abyssinia;  Angor- 
nou,  Bornou,  Kano,  Saccatoo,  and  Kashna,  in  Central  Soudan ;  Koulfa,  in 
iKyffe;  Commassie,  Grand  Bassari,  Cape  Lahou,  Yandi,  &c.,  in  Ashantee, 
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Timbuctoo,  Jenneh,  Sego,  Sansanding,  and  Kiinkan,  in  Western  Soudan; 
Cape  Coast,  Elmina,  Bonnj,  Calebar,  &.C.,  in  Guinea;  St.  Louis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seaegal ;  Freetown,  at  Sierra  Leone  ;  Oassiingji,  Yanvo,  Bihi, 
Bailundo,  Missel,  Holo-ho,  &c.,  inland;  Cabenda,  Anibii^;,  &c.,  on  the 
coast  of  Congo;  St.  Paul  de  Loinda,  Benguela,  Mozambique,  &c.,  in 
Portuguese  Africa;  and  Berbera,  in  the  country  of  the  Somanlis. 

The  articles  moat  in  demand  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  are  pistols,  muskets, 
sabres,  glass-ware,  coarse  woollen  and  silk  stufS,  pottery,  brass,  printed 
cottons,  muslins,  writing  paper,  perfumes,  spices,  &.C.  The  principal  exports 
are— gold  dust,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  hides,  leather, indigo,  senna.  wax,&,c. ;  to 
which  we  must  still  add,  slaves.  Slaves,  indeed,  form  a  staple  article  of  the 
African  trade,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  and  regulations  made  for  its  suppres- 
sion, the  trade  is  stilt  carried  on  with  the  greatest  activity  on  both  coasts,  and 
even  by  way  of  Tripoli  and  Egypt.  The  internal  slave-trade,  always  great, 
appears  even  to  have  increased  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  attending  ex- 
portation by  sea.  TherulersoftheMahomedan  states  makefrequent  incursions 
upon  their  idolatrous  neighbors,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves  for  sale; 
and  even  the  pseudo-Christian  Abyssinians  seize  the  Shangallas  for  the 
same  unhollowed  purpose  ;  and  we  may  add,  to  their  shame,  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans and  Brazilian  Portuguese  are  now  the  grand  encouragers  of  the  traffic  ; 
but  it  is  pleasing  at  the  same  time  to  know  that  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment is  opposed,  in  all  its  influence,  to  its  continuance. 

The  circulating  medium  in  African  trade,  except  in  the  states  of  Barbary, 
Egypt,  &iC.,  where  a  civilized  curreucy  is  used,  consists  of  salt,  tibbar,  and 
CO  *e  T'faba  or  gold  dust,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  gathered  in 
Ce  1  bo  dan  s  current  throughout  the  whole  continent,  but  differs  iu 
val  e  ace    d  n     a-  it  is  abundant,  or  otherwise.      The  want  of  salt  in  the 

e  o  and  he  difficulty  of  transporting  so  bulky  an  article,  have  so 
enl  a  ced  s  klue,  that  pieces  of  salt  are  used  fur  money  in  many  places. 
In  i  e  conn  y  of  the  Mandingoea,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  salt  9J  feeE 
lo  14  ches  broad,  and  2  inches  thick,  is  worth  from  5  to  10  dollars; 
in  Dar-Fur  12  lbs.  weight  of  salt  are  equivalent  to  a  slam  34  ^ears  of  age  : 
and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  place  where  it  is  made,  the  value  augments 
in  proportion,  till  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold !  Cowries,  though  of  no 
intrinsic  value,  are  nevertheless  the  most  common  money  in  Soudan, 
Guinea,  and  the  table-land  of  Senegambia.  These  pretty  little  shells,  which 
are  fished  in  immense  quantities  at  the  Maldives,  have  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  a  value  nearly  ten  times  their  worth  in  Bengal,  where  2,500  cowries 
are  only  equivalent  to  one  shilling  sterling.  The  principal  current  money 
in  Abyssinia  consists  of  pieces  of  cotton,  worth  a  dollar  ;  and  when  a  smaller 
sum  is  required,  the  piece  is  cut  into  proportionate  lengths. 

The  preceding  details  exhibit,  in  a  great  measure,  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  of  Africa ;  hut  the  following  particulars  will  serve  to  give  a 
more  complete,  though  necessarily  a  very  imperfect  view,  of  this  important 
subject.  Africa  presents  several  indigenous  centres  of  civilization,  while 
for  others  it  is  indebted  to  Europe  and  Asia  ;  and  in  one  particular  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  first  and  most  ancient  is  found  in  the 
region  of  the  Nile,  where,  before  the  dawn  of  history,  the  Egyptians  and 
the  people  of  Meroii  appear  to  have  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
where  they  have  left,  for  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind,  most  im- 
posing monuments  of  their  genius  and  skill.  The  ancient  civilization  of 
Axum  and  Gondar  appears  to  have  emanated  from  Meroe,  while  the   social 
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State  of  Middle  and  Loiver  Nubia,  and  the  oases  adjoining  Egypt,  appears  to 
have  originated  from  Egyptian  colonists.  The  other  centres  of  civilization, 
which  are  found  in  Soudm,  deserve,  no  less  tlian  the  first,  the  attention  of 
philosophers.  The  particular  character  of  the  social  system  among  the 
Foulahs  and  the  Suusons,  in  Senegambia ;  tiie  progress  made  by  the  Ardrahs 
^a  progress  which  has  carried  them  even  to  the  invention  of  a  species 
of  writing ;  the  imperfect  civilization  of  the  Dahomeys,  Beninese,  Dagoum- 
bas,  and  other  nations  of  Guinea  and  Congo ;  of  the  Movizas,  Bush- 
men, Maquinis,  and  others,  in  South  Africa, — affords  some  reason  to  be- 
here  that  these  people,  free  from  foreign  influence,  have  followed  a  par- 
ticular direction  in  the  development  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  have 
advanced  but  very  slowly  towards  civilization.  Among  the  Ashantees,  the 
most  powerful  and  most  polished  people  of  Guinea,  there  are  several  tradi- 
tions, customs,  and  laws,  which  may  be  attributed  to  their  ancient  connec- 
tion vrith  Carthage  and  Egypt;  and  this  remark  may  be  applied  to  several 
other  nations  of  inland  Africa.  The  people  of  Timbuctoo,  Bornou, 
Kashna,  Haoussa,  and  other  countries  of  Soudan,  appear  to  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  Arabs,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
state  of  civilization,  imperfect  aa  it  is,  in  which  modern  travellers  have 
found  them. 

As  to  the  ancient  and  modern  tribes  of  the  G-reat  Berber  or  Atlantic 
Family,  which  has  successively  come  in  contact  with  the  Phcenicians,  Car- 
thagenians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  afterwards  with  the  Arabs,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  believe  that  it  is  to  these  polished  nations  that  they  owe  their  slight 
degree  of  oiviiization. 

To  these  two  kinds  of  indigenous  civilization,  we  have  to  add  two  others 
foreign  to  Africa,  into  which,  since  the  dawn  of  history,  at  four  successive 
epochs,  they  have  been  imparted  by  two  European  and  two  Asiatic  nations, 
namely,  the  Carthagenians  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  GrfEco-Latin  family.  But  the  infiuence  of  the 
Carthagenians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  never  extended  beyond  the  Sahara. 
Towards  the  fourth  century  Christianity  was  established  in  North  Africa, 
along  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  in  the  latter  of 
which  it  still  nominally  prevails.  Three  centuries  later  the  Arabs  overran 
all  Northern  Africa,  crossed  the  Sahara,  and  passed  along  the  east  coast  as 
far  as  Sofala,  everywhere  introducing  Islamism,  and  its  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion ;  and,  even  yet  in  those  countries,  the  Arabic  language  is  the  sole 
vehicle  of  civilization  and  science.  But  beyond  the  pale  of  Islam  the 
whole  of  Africa  is  barbarous  ;  most  of  the  people  are  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  savage  life ;  and  the  modern  Europeans  have,  for  the  period  of  three 
centuries,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  introduce  among  them  the  civilization 
and  the  religion  which  themselves  possessed,  rather  treated  them  as  beasts, 
carrying  them  away  in  millions  as  slaves;  fostering  all  their  most  evil  pro- 
pensities, and  spreading  desolation  and  misery  over  every  region  within  the 
reach  of  the  nefarious  traffic. 

A  new  element,  however,  has  now  been  introduced  as  a  civilizing  agent 
into  the  social  life  of  Africa.  The  Colonies  and  Missionary  Stations  of 
England  and  the  United  States  have  already  become  as  so  many  centres, 
from  which  the  elements  of  civilization  diverge,  and  spread  from  the  south 
and  the  west  those  blessings,  which  are  being  enjoyed  by  the  respective 
nations  to  which  they  belong.  These  are  of  very  recent  date.  With  re- 
gard to  Liberia,  the  influence  of  the  social  position  of  that  republic  must 
act  energetically,  the  people  being  of  the  same  origin  and  lineage  as  those 
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over  whom  its  institutions  are  intended  to  be  developed.  The  native  tribes 
will  at  once  comprehend  that  they  are  capable  of  enjoying  the  same  advan- 
tages with  hm  plhd  dbyco  ant  intercommunica- 
tion gradually  as  m  h  b  p  I  1  h  o  doubt,  will  eventu- 
ally overth  h  gbhrnd  Tom  them  that  cloud 
which  has  1  d  1  d  y  m  I  fi  a.  Speaking  of  the 
colonizatio  f  h  TJ  d  S  A  he  Hon.  Henry  Clay 
makes  use  f  h  f  11  gig  I  T  ays  that  great  man, 
"  that  with  d  1  y  d  f  1  f  p  rstition,  it  doea  seem 
to  me  that  m  y  b  g  1  d  f  Providence  to  per- 
mit the  w(o  d  1  hAf  Ids  ft  d  h  her  children  might 
be  returned  1  i  I  d  led  with  the  benign 
spirit  of  CI  y  d  p  p  d  1  ly  ieein  that  great  conti- 
nent from  biirbarism  and  idolatry." — (Letter  to  Richard  Pindell.  Esq., 
nth  February,  1849.) 

The  imperfect  knowledge  we  have  of  Africa,  and  its  political  divisions, 
disqualifies  us  from  giving  any  very  correct  accounts  of  the  nations  which 
inhabit  its  several  parts.  We  shall,  therefore,  have  to  consider  it  under  aa 
arbitrary  arrangement,  but  one  sufficient  to  preserve  the  geographical  con- 
text to  the  whole.  The  following  exhibits  the  outline  which  we  intend  to 
pursue  in  our  descriptions  : 

I.  The  Region  op  the  Nile,  including  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Egypt. 

H.  MoGiiREB,  including  the  Barbary  States  and  the  Sahara. 

in.  Soudan  or  Neuroland,  including  Senegambia,  Guinea,  and  the 
basins  of  the  Kawara  and  the  Tchad  ;  or  in  other  words,  all  the  region  be- 
tween the  Sahara  and  the  ocean,  eastward  to  Abyssinia,  and  southward  to 
the  centra!  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

IV.  Southern  Africa,  including  al!  that  portion  of  the  continent  which 
lies  south  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ;  and 

V.  and  lastly — the  African  Islands. 


THE  REGION  OF  THE   NILE. 

The  region  watered  by  the  Nile  forms  a  long  tract  of  country  lying 
betiveen  the  Desert  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  occupying  the  north-east  portion 
of  the  African  continent.  It  extends  from  7^^  to  33°  north  latitude,  or  about 
1 ,750  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  between  the  meridians  of  30°  and  43<^ 
east  longitude,  with  a  breadth  varying  fr.^m  about  1,000  miles  at  the  south 
to  ISO  or  less  at  its  northern  extremity.  The  superficial  area  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  700,000  square  miles.  Within  this  region  are  included  the 
three  countries  which  are  known  under  the  names  of  Egypt,  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia,  each  of  which  will  form  a  separate  section,  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Egyptian  government. 

EGYPT. 

This  ancient  and  celebrated  kingdom  occupies  the  whole  of  the  region 
of  the  Nile,  north  of240  3'N.  latitude;  but  of  this  large  space  of  160^000 
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square  railos  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  is  adapted  to  cultivation,  the 
remainder  consisting  of  salt  marshes,  sandy  plains,  or  rocky  and  barren 
mountuns.  The  cultivated  land  of  Egypt  consists  of  the  long  valley  of  the 
Nile,  which  measnres  abore  500  miles  along  the  course  of  the  river,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  only  eight  or  ten  miles  ;  and  a  large  triangular  plain 
measuring  about  150  miles  along  the  sea,  from  which  it  extends  about  100 
miles  inland  to  the  point  where  it  joins  the  valley.  Besides  these,  there  is 
likewise  the  province  of  Faioum  or  Fyoum,  which  is  watered  by  a  canal 
branching  from  the  Nile,  and  comprises  about  340  square  miles. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  bounded  on  both  side.'*  by  ranges  of  mountains 
from  the  Cataracts  to  near  Cairo,  where  they  diverge  to  the  east  and  west 


respectively.  The  general  character  of  the  western'range  is  that  of 
stone  formation,  containing  numerous  fossil  shells.  The  eastern  range 
differs  somewhat  m  character,  ns  it  rises  more  abruptly  and  often  approaches 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  elevation  of  these  ridges  is  only  a 
few  hundred  feet,  and  the  eastern  branch,  which  extends  from  Cairo  to 
Suez,  does  not  exceed  400  feet.  In  both  ranges  are  numerous  ravines 
which  afford  passages  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  into  the  eastern  and 
western  deserts.  The  great  valley  itself  has  the  same  inclination  as  the 
waters  of  the  river;  which  is  about  two  inches  in  the  mile,  so  that  As  uan 
being  about  460  miles  from  the  sea,  should  be  only  107  feet  above  its  level 
The  s  ope,  however,  is  not  gradual  through  all  this  distance.  It  is  greatest 
immediately  north  of  Assouan,  where  the  fall  of  the  water  is  71  inches  in 
the  mile,  and  diminishes  almost  to  nothing  as  it  approaches  the  Delta.  The 
bed  of  the  river,  however,  does  not  lie  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  but 
along  the  lop  of  a  narrow  ridge  formed  by  the  continual  deposit  of  mud 
during  the  periodical  inundations;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Bahr 
Joussef,  whose  channel  likewise  forms  a  narrow  ridge,  with  a  hollow  be- 
tween It  and  the  Nile.  The  banks  consist  of  a  succession  of  rich  plains  of 
unequal  width,  studded  with  little  groves  of  palm  trees,  each  of  which  hides 
a^illage.  These  groves,  animated  by  innumerable  flocks  of  turtle  doves 
pigeons  and  other  birds,  are  surrounded  with  cultivated  land  which  is 
sometimes  covered  by  the  inundation  ;  and  on  the  retiring  of  the  waters  or 
at  other  seasons  by  irrigation,  is  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure  and  the 
most  luxuriant  crops. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  long  valley,  below  the  point  whore  the  moun- 
tains diverge  and  between  them  and  the  sea,  lies  the  plain  of  Lower  Egypt 
^r.r  't,^"'""^  *  ^^'^^  'ei'el  intersected  by  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Wile.  1  hese  branches  form  between  them  the  celebrated  "Delta"  On 
each  s>de  of  the  Delta  is  a  level  plain  of  the  same  character.  The  whole  of 
these  plains  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  numerous  canals,  which 
convey  the  water  of  the  river  to  every  part,  and  thereby  produce  a  continual 
verdure.  The  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  and  is  covered  with  an  excellent 
growth  of  shrubs  and  copsewood.  About  60  miles  above  Cairo  a  gap  In 
the  western  mountains  affords  a  passage  for  a  branch  or  canal  of  the  Nile  into 
a  large  district  called  Faioum,  through  which  the  waters  flow  in  numerous 
streams  to  the  BirUet-el-Keroun  or  ancient  Lake  Mceris,  convertin"  a  large 
portion  of  desert  into  the  most  fertile  and  most  beautiful  province  of  the 
country.  Here  the  eye  beholds  smiling  fields  covered  with  a  luxurious  and 
almost  tropical  magnificence  of  vegetation,  and  forming  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  barren  desert  that  everywhere  surrounds  them,  and  of  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  once  a  part.  The  Faioum  is  densely  peopled,  and  is 
never  visited  by  the  plague.  j  r    i- 
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Beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  cultivated  diatticts  are  several  portion?  of  the 
desert,  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  South  of  Alexandria  are  two  parallel 
vallies  called  the  "  Basin  of  the  Natron  Lakes"  and  "  the  Bahr-bela-maie," 
or  waterless  riyer.  The  former  contains  a  series  of  six  lakes,  the  banks  and 
waters  of  which  are  covered  with  crystals  of  salt  and  natron.  The  Bahr- 
beia-maie  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  basin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  small  ridge ;  it  is  about  eight  miles  wide,  and  everywhere  covered  with 
sand.  It  is  said  to  join  Faioum  on  the  south,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north-west,  and  is  supposed  to  have  once  formed  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  or  at 
least  one  of  its  hrpjichea  ;  and  to  strengthen  this  conjecture  petrified  trunks 
of  trees  and  fish-bones  have  been  found  beneath  the  surface.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  both  valleys  has  a  wild  and  dreary  aspect ;  the  palms  are  mere 
bushes  and  bear  no  fruit.  The  Natron  valley  is  inhabited  by  Greek  monks 
who  have  there  fine  convents.  Further  south  are  several  oases  or  wahs 
scattered  over  the  desert.  Their  physical  character  is  pretty  much  the 
same,  consisting  of  small  tracts  or  valleys  irrigated  by  springs,  and  produc- 
ing dates,  with  several  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits. 

The  general  character  of  the  eastern  desert  is  that  of  a  mountainous 
region,  which,  though  generally  barren  and  rocky,  contains  a  number  of 
wadiea  and  ravines,  fertilized  by  springs  and  clothed  with  vegetation. 
Mines  of  various  metals,  and  quarries  of  porphyry  and  other  valuable 
stones,  are  scattered  among  the  mountains.  A  range  of  hills  called  Jehel 
Mokattam  and  Jebel  Attaka,  extends  from  Cairo  to  Suez  ;  to  the  south  of 
these  are  other  ranges  stretching  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  with  inter- 
vening valleys;  but  at  Jebel  Tenesep,  15  miles  south-east  of  Deir  Boios, 
the  mountains  diverge  into  the  interior,  veering  south  and  south-west  towards 
the  Nile,  and  are  succeeded  near  the  sea  by  a  range  of  primitive  formation, 
which  extends  southward  to  Cosseir,  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30  miles 
from  the  coast,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  low  lime-stone  and 
sand-stone  hills.  "  Jebel  Ghrarib,"  in  the  primitive  range,  about  28°  23' 
N.  latitude,  is  estimated  at  nearly  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
Its  lofty  peaks  are  said  to  resemble  the  aiguilles  of  Chamouni.  South  of 
Cosseir  the  mountains  continue  to  run  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Jebel 
Zabareh  or  Emerald  hill,  which  is  about  eight  hours'  journey  from  the 
coast,  and  stretch  further  south-east  to  the  ruins  of  Berenice. 

The  "Isthmus  of  Suez"  forms  one  of  the  most  important  features  of 
Egypt.  It  consists  of  a  tract  of  low  lying  land,  composed  of  shell-limestone 
rocks  mixed  with  strata  of  silicious  limestone,  and  partly  covered  with  sand 
or  salt  marshes.  The  surface  is  scarcely  varied  by  an  undulation,  but  in 
the  middle  of  its  breadth  ridges  of  hills  show  their  bare  heads  in  the  form  of 
a  aeries  of  large  steps.  It  is  skirted  on  the  east,  the  south-east,  and  the 
south-west,  by  the  mountains  of  E^ypt  and  Arabia,  and  terminates  almost 
in  a  point  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  between  which  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  a  series  of  salt  lakes  and  dry  hollows,  interrupted  only  by  strips  ol 
low  ground.  The  breadth  of  the  isthmus  in  this  direction  is  about  75  miles 
The  surface  generally  decliues  towards  the  Mediterranean,  the  le*el  of 
which  i.s  about  30  feet  lower  than  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  There  h  d  similar 
declination  of  9  feet  towards  the  Nile;  but  as  the  Nile  rises  16  cubits  during 
the  inundations,  its  surface  is  then  9  feet  higher  than  the  Red  Sea  at  high 
water.  Besides  these  leading  slopes,  there  is  a  particular  declination  in 
the  middle  of  the  isthmus.  Directly  north  from  Suez  is  a  valley,  which 
extends  like  a  hollow  trough  for  I3J  miles,  terminating  at  the  deep  baMO  of 
the  Bitter  lakes,  which  is  54  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  ivaters 
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of  whifih  would  enter  and  liil  it,  but  for  a  little  sandy  isthmus  three  feet  higher 
than  the  sea,  whiuh  forms  a  complete  bar  to  its  progress  northward  up  the 
vaJIey.  In  the  opposite  direction  the  valley,  called  Wady  Tomylat  and  Wady 
Sal>abyar,  opens  a  passage  for  the  waters  of  the  Nile  into  the  Bitter  Lakes 
during  its  rise,  so  that  it  aeems  quite  possible  to  form  a  navigable  commu- 
nication between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  through  this  natural  channel. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  that  prince 
actually  formed  a  canal,  which  was  several  times  renewed,  and  kept  up  even 
to  the  times  of  the  Arab  dominion. 

The  coast  of  Egypt  is  uniformly  low,  and  so  unvarying  in  its  formation 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  making  a  safe  approach  to  it.  The  land, 
when  first  seen,  rises  aiead  like  a  long  ridge  of  sand,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  continued  swell  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  line  faintly  drawn  on  the 
horizon. 

The  Nile  is  the  only  river  of  Egypt ;  its  general  direction  and  character 
have  been  already  described  ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  show  its  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  country  through  which  it  flows.  Without  the 
periodical  depositions  of  this  river,  the  whole  of  Egypt  would  be  a  desert 
and  the  fertility  which  now  characterizes  the  moistened  and  alluviated  por- 
tions of  the  country  could  not  exist.  The  rise  of  the  river,  which  is  caused 
by  the  heavy  annual  rains  within  the  tropics,  commences  about  the  summer 
solslice,  attains  its  greatest  height  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  remains  station- 
ary for  some  days,  and  then  gradually  recedes  till  the  winter  solstice,  when 
it  IS  very  low,  though  some  water  still  remains  in  pools  and  in  the  large 
canals.  The  soil  has  been  in  the  mean  time  covered  with  a  fresh  layer  of 
mud,  and  at  this  latter  period  the  lands  are  put  under  cultivation..  The 
breadth  of  the  inundation  Is  comparatively  small  in  Upper  Egypt;  but  in 
Lower  Egypt  it  overspreads  great  part  of  the  Delta  and  the  adjoining  plains. 
The  prosperity,  however,  of  Egypt,  depends  very  much  on  the  river  keeping 
a  certain  medium  level  during  its  floods,  either  extreme  being  pernicious, 
the  one  causing  scarcity  and  famine,  while  the  other  overwhelms  cilies  and 
villages,  and  spreads  destruction  wherever  the  superabundant  waters  are 
carried.  It  is  estimated  that  a  medium  rise,  or  one  sufficient  to  fertilize 
the  whole  country,  is  from  25  to  28  feet.  The  average  current  of  the  river 
is  about  2,900  yards  per  hour,  but  it  is  considerably  increased  during  the 
period  of  inundation,  and  the  general  depth  at  low  water  is  about  six  feet. 
There  is  much  danger  in  the  river,  occasioned  by  sudden  squalls. 

The  artificial  canals,  which  everywhere  form  so  characteristic  a  feature 
in  Egyptian  topography,  and  which  fertilize  many  extensive  districts  which 
would  otherwise  be  as  barren  as  the  desert,  will  now  require  a  short  notice. 
At  Farshout,  in  latitude  26°  13'  N.,  a  canal  named  Bahr  Joussef,  Moye- 
Souhaj,  &c.,  before  alluded  to,  issues  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and 
runs  parallel  with  it  for  250  miles,  to  Benisouef,  where  one  branch  diverges 
towards  Faioum,  while  another  flows  onward  as  far  as  the  Delta.  In  some 
places  it  is  several  miles  distant  from  the  river,  flowing,  like  its  parent 
stream,  along  the  top  of  a  ridge  formed  by  the  mud  of  the  inundations, 
leaving  a  space  of  low  ground  between  them.  Its  breadth  varies  from  50  to 
300  feel,  and  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  natural  river.  The  branch 
which  flows  into  Faioum  divides  into  numerous  streams,  which  fertilize 
that  district,  and  ultimately  find  their  way  into  Lake  Mteris,  which  has  also 
been  supposed  to  be  an  artificial  work,  completed  for  the  double  purpose  of 
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preventing  the  low  country  from  being  damaged  by  the  superabundrint  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  and  of  serving  as  a  reservoir  to  supply  water  during  the 
dry  season.  This,  however,  is  unlikely,  and  the  lake  appeai-s  to  be  a  natural 
basin,  and  as  it  is  much  lower  than  the  surrounding  level,  it  could  not  return 
its  waters  by  the  canals.  The  waters  of  this  lake  are  slightly  salt,  and 
entirely  unfit  for  drinking.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  its  fisheries  yield  a  rent 
of  500  purse,  or  about  $40,000  annually  to  the  government. 

The. only  other  existing  canal  which  deserves  particular  notice  is  the 
"  Canal  of  Mahmudiah,"  which  affords  a  navigable  communication  between 
Alexandria  and  the  Nile,  about  40  miles;  its  mean  depth  being  much 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  its  breadth  averaging  probably  200  feet. 
There  is  a  sluice  at  each  end  to  regulate  the  admission  or  escape  of  the 
water,  but  by  no  means  for  the  passage  of  boats.  The  canal  Is  in  fact  a 
large  ditch,  without  science  in  its  plan  or  skill  in  its  esecution,  and  is  so 
crooked  that  the  distance  is  increased  about  one-third,  without  the  slightest 
necessity  for  deviation.  Though  originally  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
navigation,  it  likewise  supplies  Alexandria  with  water,  and  serves  to  irrigate 
the  land  on  both  sides.  The  canal  was  commenced  in  1819,  and  during 
the  first  ten  months  no  less  than  23,000  of  the  laborers  perished  for  want  of 
food,  combined  with  ill  treatment,  and  were  buried  along  the  embankments. 

The  "Canal  of  Sesostria"  exists  only  in  name;  but  vestiges  of  ii  are 
still  found  in  different  parts  of  the  valley,  between  Suez  and  the  Nile,  and 
it  has  been  seriously  proposed  to  restore  it  througboQt.  The  "  Canal  of 
Cairo"  leaves  the  river  near  Fostat,  and  flows  directly  through  the  city  to 
the  "  Birkel>-el-Hadjee"  or  pilgrim's  pool,  so  called  from  its  being  the 
place  whence  the  great  caravans  for  Mecca  take  their  departure.  Many 
other  canals,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  intersect  the  deltaic  plains,  and 
one  traveller  has  counted  so  many  as  6,00(> ;  but  these  channels,  rapidly 
filling  up  by  the  annual  deposits,  retain  considerably  less  water  than 
formerly;  and  the  natural  "  Birkets"  or  pools,  increasing  in  extent  in  pro- 
portion as  they  become  shallower,  spread  over  the  fertile  fields,  and  diminish 
the  cultivated  land.  Much  of  the  water  which  should  be  retained  in  these 
reservoirs  is  thus  lost  by  evaporation,  and  in  the  canals  by  infiltration,  and 
the  insuiBciency  of  the  banks;  and  hence  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
can  seldom  command  a  supply  of  water  for  any  length  of  time. — (St.  John's 
"Egi/pl  and  Mahomed  Ali,"  ii.  353,) 

Besides  the  fresh  water  lakes  already  mentioned,  there  are  several  salt 
water  lakes  along  the  coast,  as  the  Mareotis,  Maudie,  Etko,  Bourlos,  and 
Menzaleh,  "  Lake  Mareotis"  is  a  large  shallow  lagoon  to  the  south-east  of 
Alexandria,  studded  with  islands,  and  separated  from  the  sea  on  its  north- 
western side  by  a  long  ridge  of  sand  hills.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  was 
dry  for  many  centuries,  till  the  sea  was  let  into  its  bed  by  the  British  army 
in  1801.  The  lake  "Maudie,  or  Aboukir,"  lies  to  the  north-east  of 
Mareotis,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  The  "  Lake  of  Etko" 
is  a  long  lagoon  a  little  further  east.  The  "  Lake  Bourlos"  lies  to  the  east 
of  the  Rosetta,  a  branch  of  the  Nile;  and  the  "  Lake  Menzaleh"  lies  to 
the  east  of  Damietta,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  low  land,  which  separates  it  from  the  Mediterranean,  It 
communicates  with  that  sea  by  two  navigable  channels ;  but  the  southern 
portion  of  the  lake  itself,  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  its  surface,  is 
not  navigable,  and  the  remainder  is  very  shallow.  It  measures  about  56 
miles  in  length,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
about  13  to  30  miles.    It  contains  several  islands,  and  abounds  with  fish, 
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which  afford  employment  and  subsistence  to  a  numerous  class  of  rather 
savage  fi?hermen. 

Egypt  is  a  very  hot  country — the  nature  of  its  own  soil  and  the  aridity  of 
the  sut rounding  districts  conducing  to  that  result.  The  plains  at  all  seasons 
are  scorching,  but  it  sometimes  happens  from  the  prevalence  of  the  north 
winds  that  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  the  freezing  point.  The  winter 
temperature  of  Lower  Egypt  is  from  50'^  to  ti\i°  in  the  shade,  and  in  summer 
the  mercury  ranges  from  90°  to  100'',  In  the  southern  parts  of  Upper 
Egypt,  however,  the  heat  is  about  10"  higher.  But  though  the  temperature 
is  high,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  north  winds  prevent  it  from 
becoming  oppressive.  The  winter  nights  in  Lower  Egypt  are  cold,  and  it 
is  necessary  at  that  season  for  the  natives  to  go  warmly  clothed. 

The  wind  is  very  regular  from  June  to  September,  blowing  almost  without 
interruption  from  the  north  and  north-east.  The  period  of  the  decrease  of 
the  Nile  is  accompanied  with  intermitting  winds,  but  still  from  the  north. 
In  winter  the  winds  are  changeable,  but  at  that  season  the  cloudless  atmos- 
phere gives  free  scope  to  the  solar  rays,  and  the  vegetation  becomes  luxuri- 
ant. The  atmosphere  during  the  night  is  now  foggy,  and  the  dews  heavy, 
while  near  the  sea  rain  occasionally  falls.  At  Cairo  there  are  on  an  average 
four  or  live  showers  during  the  year,  but  in  Upper  Egypt  only  one  or  two. 
The  approach  of  (he  vernal  equinox  changes  the  appearance  of  the  country ; 
the  hot  south  wind  then  begins  to  blow,  and  continues  at  intervals  during  a 
period  of  50  days,  (hence  called  the  khamseen,)  commencing  in  April  and 
lasting  through  May.  During  its  continuance  the  atmosphere  becomes 
troubled,  sometimes  acquiring  a  purple  tinge ;  a  dry  burning  heat  prevails 
everywhere,  and  whirlwinds,  like  the  blasts  of  a  heated  furnace,  sweep  over 
the  country,  forcing  before  them  everything  moveable,  and  filling  every 
place  with  sand  and  dust.  These  winds,  though  they  seldom  cause  the 
thermometer  to  rise  above  95°  in  Lower,  or  1 05°  in  Upper  Egypt,  are  dread- 
fully oppressive,  even  to  the  natives.  During  the  spring  and  summer  the 
"  simoon"  blows  occasionally,  coming  from  the  south-east,  and  carrying 
with  it  clouds  of  dust  and  sand.  It  is  still  more  oppressive  than  the  kham- 
seen winds,  but  seldom  lasts  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  20  minutes. 

The  season  of  the  khamseen  is  the  only  time  in  which  the  atmosphere  of 
Egypt  is  generally  unhealthy,  and  it  is  then  that  the  plague,  the  fatal  scourge 
of  the  Levant,  is  most  severe.  The  opthalmia,  however,  another  very  com- 
mon Egyptian  disease,  makes  its  greatest  ravages  during  the  inundations,  a 
circumstance  which  proves  that  it  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  glare  of  the 
sun  or  to  the  heat  of  the  khamseen  winds. 

Egypt  contains  within  its  limits  all  the  cultivated  vegetables  of  the  old 
world.  Authors  have  generally  demarked  two  great  classes  :  those  which 
grow  in  the  regions  reached  by  the  inundations,  and  those  which  belong  to 
the  more  distant  parts,  and  require  artificial  irrigation  to  forward  their 
growth.  In  the  first  class  are  wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  sesamum, 
mustard,  flax,  anise,  saffron-wood,  tobacco,  and  several  species  of  grasses, 
&c.  The  cucurbitaceous  plants,  and  also  tobacco  and  lupins,  generally 
cover  the  banks  of  the  river  as  the  water  subsides.  The  plants  produced 
in  the  irrigated  land  are  chiefly  durrah,  which  forms  the  common  food  of 
the  people — its  leaves  are  used  for  feeding  cattle,  and  its  stalks  serve  as 
fuel  for  the  ovens;  sugar-cane,  indigo,  cotton  and  pot-herbs.  Faioum  is 
distinguished  for  its  roses  ;  it  also  produces  rice,  but  the  best  quality  of  this 
grain  is  raised  in  the  swamps  of  Lower  Egypt.     Of  fruit  trees,  the  almond, 
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the  walnut  and  the  cherry  are  not  found  in  Egypt,  but  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  bananas,  &c.,  prosper  abundantly,  and  (he  colocynth  or  bitter  apple 
has  become  an  article  of  considerable  trade.  The  sycamore  or  Pharoah's 
fig,  much  valued  for  its  deep  and  broad  shade,  the  carob,  the  jujiibe,  the 
tamarind  and  other  trees  are  cultivated,  but  none  of  these  equal  in  number 
or  importance  the  date-palm,  which  is  cultivated  everywhere.  The  olive 
and  vine  are  not  so  common  as  formerly. 

But  all  these  vegetables  are  not  found  everywhere ;  they  vary  in  different 
provinces,  and  some  belong  almost  exclusively  to  particular  districts.  Clover 
is  only  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  rice  belongs  to  the  Delia  and  the  Oases, 
while  cole-seed,  gortum,  poppies  and  lettuce  are  almost  confined  to  Upper 
Egypt,  where  also  the  greatest  quantity  of  durrah  is  cultivated.  Date  trees 
are  most  abundant  in  the  north,  while  vines,  figs,  roses  and  olives  are  limited 
to  Faioum,  and  the  gardens  contiguous  to  large  towns.  The  mulberry  is 
almost  universally  cultivated.  Many  of  the  ancient  plants  have  disappeared, 
but  one,  celebrated  through  all  ages,  the  "  lotus,"  still  remains.  It  is  a 
species  of  water-lily,  which  after  the  inundations  covers  all  the  canals  and 
pools  with  its  broad  round  leaves,  among  which  the  flowers,  like  cups  of 
bright  white  or  azure  blue,  rest  with  inimitable  grace  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  rose-lily  of  the  Nile,  or  Egyptian  bean,  which  is  sculptured  on 
the  monuments,  is  not  now  found  in  the  country.  The  papyrus  still  is  found, 
and  the  coloeasium  is  still  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  large  esculent  roots. 
Many  of  the  gardens  of  Egypt  are  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  as  rich  in 
their  productions. 

Among  the  plants  that  have  lately  been  introduced,  the  bamboo,  the  yam, 
the  caoutchouc,  the  ginger  and  the  arrowroot  have  completely  succeeded. 
The  custard-apple  also  finds  a  congenial  soil  and  climate.  The  cultivation 
of  coffee  and  tea  has  also  been  tried,  but  without  success,  owing  to  the  un- 
suitableness  of  the  soil. 

Though  Egypt  is  so  rich  in  cultivated  plants,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
forests.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  canals  sometimes  present  coppices  of 
acacias  and  mimosas,  and  are  also  adorned  with  groves  of  rose-laurels, 
willows,  saules-kalef,  acacias,  and  other  shrubs ;  and  Faioum  contains  im- 
penetrable thickets  of  cactus ;  but  none  of  these  furnish  fire-wood,  and  all 
the  fuel  that  is  used  in  the  country  is  brought  from  Caramania.  The 
peasants  burn  cow  dug,  which  they  collect  with  an  almost  ludicrous  assiduity. 
The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  is  never  at  rest : — every  month  has  its 
flowers  and  every  season  its  fruits.  In  January,  lupin,  dohchos  and  cummin 
are  sown  in  Upper  Egypt,  while  the  wheat  shoots  into  ear ;  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  the  beans  and  the  flax  are  in  flower.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
the  orange,  citron  and  pomegranate  blossom,  and  sugar-cane,  senna  leaves 
and  pulse  are  then  cut.  In  February  all  the  fields  are  green  ;  rice  is  sown ; 
the  tirst  barley  crop  is  cut,  and  cucumbers  and  melons  ripen.  March  is  the 
season  of  blossom ;  corn  sown  in  October  and  November  is  gathered,  and 
the  only  trees  not  yet  in  leaf  are  the  mulberry  and  beach.  The  first  half  of 
April  is  the  time  for  gathering  roses ;  nearly  every  sort  of  corn  is  cut  down 
and  sown  at  the  same  time  ;  wheat  is  ripe,  and  trefoil  yields  a  second  crop. 
During  May  the  reaping  of  the  winter  crop  continues;  cassia  and  hennah 
are  in  flower ;  and  grapes,  figs  and  carobs  are  gathered.  In  June,  Upper 
Egypt  has  its  sugar  harvest,  and  the  plants  on  the  sandy  grounds  begin  to 
wither  and  die.  In  July,  rice,  maize  and  canes  are  planted  ;  flax  and  cotton 
pulled  ;  grapes  are  ripe  at  Cairo  ;  and  there  is  now  a  third  crop  of  trefoil. 
In  August  the  palm  trees  and  vines  are  loaded  with  ripe  fruit,  and  the 
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melons  are  surcharged  with  water.  Towards  the  end  of  September  oranges, 
citrons,  tamarinds  and  olives  are  gathered,  and  a  second  crop  of  rice  is  cut 
dowa.  In  this  month  also,  but  still  more  in  October,  all  sorts  of  grain  is 
sown ;  the  grass  grows  tall  enough  to  hide  the  cattle,  and  the  acacias  and 
other  thorny  shrubs  are  covered  with  odoriferous  flowers.  The  sowing  con* 
tinues  more  or  less  into  November,  and  before  ths  end  of  the  month  the 
corn  begins  to  spring;  narcissuses,  violets  and  colocnsias  flower  on  the 
dried  lands,  and  the  dates  are  gathered.  December  shakes  the  trees,  and 
the  foliage  disappears ;  but  the  corn,  the  grass  and  the  flowers,  everywhere 
present  the  spectacle  of  a  new  spring. 

The  physical  developmenisof  Egypt  neither  favor  the  accumulation  of  wild 

animals,  nor  the  multiplication  of  domestic  stock.     The  want  of  meadows 

f  t    '     tl  '  ng  of  cattle.     Horses,  nm!es  and  cflinels,  however, 

pp  f  II  nd  there  are  great  numbers  of  buffiikies.     The 

M  m  I  k  d       k    p     beautiful  race  of  saddle  horses,  and  great  atten- 

II  p    d         h        oble  animal  for  cavalry  use.     In  Lower  Egypt 

1  h    p    f    h    B    bary  breed.     Large  beasts  of  prey  find  neither 

f    d  d  h  though  the  jackal  and  hytena  are  common,  the 

1  b  ly  C  ocodiles  infest  the  Nile,  and  the  ichneumon  still 

Upp     E  J  rboas,  hares,  foxes  &.C.,  are  also  found.     The 

b    d    d  d  IF  h       ra  those  of  Europe  ;  the  famous  ibis,  according 

C  f        lew,  now  called  "  abou-hannes."     The  Nile  is 

d  gular  species  of  fish ;  and  the  coluber-kale,  an 

ml         i  y  d      h         lyphics  as  an  emblem  of  Divine  Providence,  and 

h        I  b        p  h  -viper  of  the  ancients,  are  still  found.     Vermin 

b       d      fl  d  d  mosquitoes  by  night  annoy  the  inhabitants,  and 

d  h  f         h        mfort  which  might  otherwise  be  derived  from  so 

g       1        i  E  i  ouse  swarms  with  bed-bugs,  and  lice  are  not 

I  d  1     he  cooler  weather  flies  are  excessively  numerous. 

The  Oopt»  are  the  most  ancient,  but  the  Turks  are  the  dominant  people 
in  Egypt.  But  there  are  a  number  of  other  races,  and  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  Egypt  may  be  classed  as  Arabs,  Copts,  Turks,  Jews,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Franks*  and  other  foreigners.  The  Arabs  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  country,  The  peasantry,  called  "  fellahs,"  seem 
to  be  of  the  same  race.  They  are  represented  aa  an  ignorant,  credulous, 
profligate  race.  Both  in  town  and  country,  however,  the  Arabs  are  scrupu- 
lous observers  of  the  external  rites  of  their  religion.  They  are  proficient  as 
merch'snts  and  mechanics  and  thjse  in  the  country  parts  are  the  great 
agricultunl  produ  er 

The  Copts  though  soiie  are  found  m  Ciiin  chiefly  reside  in  Upper 
Egypt  where  there  aie  viihges  exclusivtiy  inhilited  by  them.  They  are 
distmguished  from  the  Arabs  by  a  darker  comple'^ion  flit  foreheads,  and 
hair  partaking  ot  the  woolly  character  ind  si^ie  minor  peculiarities. 
They  stijl  retain  their  ancient  language  in  their  relicnous  worship,  but  in 
common  conversatun  they  use  the  Aribic  d  i!ei.t  In  the  villages  and 
throughout  the  country  the  Copts  are  devote  1  like  the  fellahs  ti  agriculture, 
though  many  of  them  folbw  tiades  Under  the  Mamelukps  they  were  tiie 
only  educated  chss  The  wimen  are  1  cpt  in  a  servile  subjection  by  their 
lords  nor  do  the  husband  and  wife  ever '.it  at  the  sane  table.  Girls  are 
often  married  befoie  the  a^e  of  pibprty      The  Copts  ore  undoubtedly  de- 

*"FrankB'"i3a  general  nama  given  to  all  Europeans. 
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scendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  are  not  an  unmixed  race,  their 
ancestors  in  the  earlier  agea  of  Christianity  having  intermarried  with  Greeks, 
Nubians,  Abysainians  and  other  foreigners.  The  people,  says  Malte  Brun, 
who  bear  the  greatest  resemblance  at  present  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are 
the  Noobehs  (or  genuine  Nubians ;)  and  next  to  these  the  Abyssinians  and 
the  Copts,  who  are,  notwithstanding,  much  unlike  each  other. 

The  Turks,  though  few  in  number,  are  the  ruling  class.  They  are 
highly  accomplished  in  literature  and  science.  The  splendid  Mamelukes 
who  so  lately  ruled  and  tyrannized  over  Egypt,  are  completely  extirpated. 
The  Jews  are  now  fewer  than  formerly,  They  are  in  general  poor,  and 
few  even  enjoy  a  competency,  though  every  civil  disability  has  been  removed 
from  their  condition.  They  are  averse,  as  elsewhere,  to  productive  industry 
as  mechanics  or  farmers,  and  are  chiefly  employed  as  money  changers  and 
petty  merchants.  At  Alexandria,  however,  they  monopolize  the  trade  of 
butchers.  The  Franks  in  Egypt  consist  principally  of  French,  English, 
Germans,  Italians  and  Poles,  Many  are  engaged  in  trade,  and  not  a  few 
are  employed  in  the  military  and  civi!  service  of  the  Pasha.  Other  foreign- 
ers, from  all  parts  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  are  likewise  found 
at  Cairo.  The  inhabitants  of  the  deserts  are  Bedouin  Arabs  of  various 
tribes  ;  these  profess  to  he  independent  of  the  Pasha. 

The  numbers  of  the  several  classes  which  compose  the  population  of 
Egypt  are  nearly  as  follows ;  Arabs,  1,750,000;  Copts,  150,000;  Turks, 
10,000;  Syrians,  5,000;  Greeks,  5,000;  Armenians,  3,000;  and  Jews, 
5,000  ;  total,  1 ,927,000.  The  Franks  and  other  foreigners,  and  the  several 
wandering  tribes  which  inhabit  the  deserts,  will  perhaps  carry  this  amouat 
up  to  2,590,000,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  approximate  population. 

The  government  of  Egypt  is  a  despotic  monarchy,  vested  hereditarily  in 
the  person  of  Mahomraed  Ali,  a  Turkish  Pasha,  who,  though  he  acknowl- 
edges the  supremacy  of  the  Padishah,  is  nevertheless  quite  independent. 
Under  the  Pasha  the  government  of  Upper  Egypt  is  administered  by  a 
"  Kiaya-bey  ;"  and  each  sub-province  has  its  "  namoor"  or  sheriff ;  under 
the  namoors  are  "  nazers"  or  inspectors  of  districts,  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  seven  "  cachefs"  ov  governors  of  (owns  and  their  environs,  and 
under  each  of  these  again  are  seven  or  eight  "  haymakams,"  according  to 
the  number  of  villages  in  their  districts.  The  native  chiefs  are  all  subor- 
dinate to  the  Turkish  officers.  These  officers  are  all  paid  from  the  govern- 
ment treasury. 

The  power  of  the  Pasha  is  maintained  by  a  large  standing  army,  disci- 
plined by  Europeans,  and  under  which  Egypt  has  within  the  last  few  years 
been  raised  to  a  high  rank  as  a  military  power.  It  is  composed  of  all 
classes.  Not  content,  however,  with  his  ^periority  by  land,  the  Pasha  has 
also  equipped  a  numerous  and  powerful  fleet.  He  has  likewise  established 
a  number  of  schools  and  colleges,  which  promise  to  diffuse  civilization  over 
his  dominions,  and  he  has  forced  upon  his  people  industry,  and  thereby 
much  improved  the  condition  of  his  subjects.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  his  actions  have  been  very  despotic,  but  he  has  effected  wonders  in 
regenerating  his  country.  Mahommed  Ali,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  political  adventurer  that  the  modern  EfisI  has  produced.  He 
is  a  native  of  Cavalla,  in  Albania,  and  came  to  Egypt  with  the  Turkish 
army  in  1801,  in  the  capacity  of"  bira-bashee"  or  colonel.  By  daring  and 
intrigue  he  got  possession  of  the  vice-royalty,  and  confirmed  his  pretensions 
by  the  raassacie  of  the  Mamelukes.     At  a  subsequent  date  the  Padishah  is 
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said  to  have  made,  repeated  attempts  to  get  rid  of  his  too  powerful  subject 
by  secret  means,  but  these  were  always  foiled  by  the  wary  paslia.  At  last 
their  mutual  jealousy  led  to  open  war,  and  the  imperial  troops  were  effec- 
tually driven  back,  and  were  obliged  to  evacuate  not  only  Egypt,  but  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  This  war,  which  broke  out  in  1830,  was  terminated  the 
following  year  by  a  peace,  which  left  the  Pasha  master  of  Syria  and  Adana 
iu  addition  to  his  former  posoosoions  but  m  I8i0  he  was  compelled  by  the 
British,  in  conjunction  with  the  Padishah  to  abandon  Syria,  and  the 
European  powers  have  since  tgretd  to  secure  to  him  and  his  family  the 
hereditary  possession  of  Eg\pt  and  its  dependencies  uuder  the  supremacy 
of  the  Porte.  The  Pasha  is  now  i  verj  old  ta-in  ind  his  death  is  daily 
expected.  In  that  event  the  kingdom  descends  to  his  son  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
who  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  a-i  great  talent  *ind  energy  as  his  lather 

The  Pasha  is  the  great  land  owner  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  revenues 
consist  principally  of  rents,  but  as  no  accounts  are  published,  the  amount  of 
his  revenue  is  unknown.  It  has,  however,  been  estimated  at  $25,01(0,090. 
The  army,  in  1839,  consisted  of  159,300  men,  of  whom  112,800  were  in- 
fantry; 13,183  cavalry;  25,820  artillery;  5,000  Bedouins;  1,000  Alba- 
nians ;  and  1,500  Mogbrebs  and  other  irregulars.  The  number  of  ships  of 
war  was  19,  one  of  which  is  a  three  decker  carrying  136  guns ;  sis  frigates, 
four  corvettes  and  eight  brigs.  The  police  of  the  towns  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  Bache  Aga,  and  in  each  quarter  is  an  officer  called  "  Sheikh-el- 
tumn,"  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  commissioner  of  police. 
The  public  works  are  presided  over  by  special  officers,  and  the  greatest 
activity  prevails  in  every  department. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  move  prompt  and  less  capricious  in  Egypt 
than  in  most  Mahomedan  countries.  All  courts  are  opf-n  to  the  public. 
The  highest  court  is  the  "  Mekermeh,"  which  exercises  a  sort  of  religious 
jurisdiction.  It  is  the  court  of  final  appeal,  and  its  law  is  the  Koran.  The 
Mekermeh  is  also  the  court  for  the  registration  of  landed  or  other  real 
property,  and  no  lcg^l  transfer  can  take  place  without  its  authority. 

Productive  industry  has  developed  itself  proportionately  with  the  increased 
civilization  of  this  interesting  country.  Circumstances  have  rather  forced 
than  fostered  it.  Agriculture,  however,  is  yet  in  a  very  low  condition,  and 
the  peasants,  or  fellahs,  in  a  state  of  wretchedness.  They  have  neither 
proper  implements,  nor  means  of  improving  their  position.  But  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  ever-renewed  soil  are  incalculable:  wherever  the 
water  spreads,  there  springs  up  a  rapid  and  beautiful  vegetation.  The 
seed  is  sown  and  watered,  and  scarcely  aay  other  care  is  required  for  the 
ordinary  produce.  Even  in  spots  near  the  desert,  which  seem  to  consist 
merely  of  sand,  irrigation  brings  rapidly  forth  a  variety  of  green  herbs  and 
plants,  and  accordingly  the  most  important  branch  of  Egyptian  agriculture, 
and  that  which  requires  the  chief  consideration,  is  irrigation.  The  princi- 
pal articles  of  produce  are  wheat,  beans,  lentils,  barley,  maize,  durrah,  peas, 
lupins,  sugar,  cotton,  flas,  saffron,  tobacco,  silk,  and  linseed.  But  of  all 
these  cotton  is  incomparably  the  most  important ;  and  is  an  article,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  is  wholly  due  to  the  Pasha.  The  average  produce 
fluctuates  between  150,000  and  200,000  bales,  each  of  200  lbs.  weight 
Raw  silks  are  also  an  object  of  some  attention  :  great  numbers  of  mulberry- 
trees  have  been  planted,  and  the  cultivation  is  still  estending. 

Not  content  with  improving  and  extending  the  cultivation  cif  the  soil,  the 
Pasha  has  also  introduced  a  great  number  of  manufactures.  He  has 
erected  mills  and  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and  pre- 
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paling  various  other  articles;  but  as  no  one  else  has  any  interest  in  these 
but  himself,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  operations  can  prosper.  He  has  made 
himself  at  once,  the  great  landholder,  manufacturer,  merchant,  and  general 
monopolist  of  the  trade  of  the  country  :  every  thing  is  done  at  his  instiga- 
tion, and  for  his  profit  alone,  and  consequently  everything  is  ill-done ;  and 
were  he  out  of  the  way,  says  Dr.  Bowring,*all  his  manufacturing  projects 
will  probably  fail  to  the  ground. 

The  trade  of  Egypt  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  her  raw  produce, 
particularly  cotton,  and  of  the  articles  brought  from  the  interior  by  caravan  ; 
but  the  principal  article  is  negro  and  Abyssinian  slaves,  who  are  brought 
in  great  numbers  to  the  slave-markets  of  Egypt,  whence  all  the  neighboring 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire  are  supplied.  The  principal  articles  of 
import  at  Alexandria  are  wood,  tarbouches,  nails,  spices,  iron,  pitch,  clotb, 
cochineal,  paper,  and  lead ;  but  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  great  mass  of  them  wearing  no  clothes  at  ail,  are  such 
ohslacles  to  the  extension  of  the  import  trade,  as  only  a  complete  change 
in  the  method  of  regulating  their  industry  and  rewarding  their  labors  will 
remove. 

The  Mahmudiah  Canal  and  the  Nile  are  the  most  active,  and  indeed  the 
only  channels  of  communication  for  the  principal  markets  of  Egypt. 
Boulak,  the  port  of  Cairo,  and  Atfieh,  where  the  canal  joins  the  Nile,  are 
the  principal  places  of  shipment  and  landing.  Boats  convey  the  goods  to 
Upper  Egypt,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  employs  a  great  number  of 
natives,  who  are  generally  strong,  muscular  men.  The  number  of  boats  on 
the  river  is  about  4,500.  There  are  also  large  boats,  called  jerms,  which 
sail  between  Alexandria  and  Rosetta,  and  these  are  also  employed  in  con- 
veying merchandise  from  Damietta  to  the  outside,  to  be  thence  shipped  in 
vessels  lying  out  at  sea.  Sometimes  these  jerms  go  as  far  as  Cyprus  and 
Syria,  but  they  are  often  lost. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  travelling  through  the  deserts  is  by  means  of 
camels  along  unformed  paths.  The  journey  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  a. 
distance  of  eighty  miles,  can  he  performed  iu  two  days.  Sometimes  tra- 
vellers prefer  to  cross  the  desert,  between  Corseir  on  the  Red  Sea  and 
Kenneh  on  the  Nile.  Ladies  perform  the  journey  in  tachtruans,  a  sort  of 
palanquins  carried  by  camels.  A  railroad  has  long  been  projected  between 
Cairo  and  Suez;  but  it  is  improbable,  though  the  engineering  difficulties 
are  but  few,  that  it  will  ever  be  completed,  as  the  traffic  could  never  pay 
its  expenses.  A  tegular  post  and  a  line  of  telegraphs  are  established 
between  the  two  places.  A  regular  post  is  also  established  from  one  end 
of  Egypt  to  the  other  ;  but  on  especial  occasions  messengers  are  despatched 
on  dromedaries,  which  travel  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour. 

In  Egypt  education  is  very  backward,  although  the  present  government 
make  it'a  primary  consideration  in  their  policy.  A  general  system  has 
been  established,  consisting  of  primary,  secondary,  and  special  schools, 
through  the  whole  of  which  pupils  are  compelled  to  pass.  The  primary 
achooTs  ate  spread  over  the  provinces,  according  to  their  population,  and 
each  is  under  the  charge  of  a  director  and  two  teachers.  The  secondary 
schools  receive  the  pupils  from  the  primary  schools.  The  courses  of  edu- 
cation in  these  are  elementary,  and  embrace  every  department  of  literature 
Each  of  the  secondary  schools  has  one  director,  one  sub-di- 
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rector,  three  prefects  of  study,  12  masters,  12  professors  of  the  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  Persian  languages;  one  professor  of  history,  one  of  geography, 
three  drawing-masters,  two  sulus  and  two  rika  professors.  The  courses  of 
study  are  arranged  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  schools 
are  subjected  to  railit»ry  discipline,  and  the  scholars  are  lodged  in  barracks. 
The  special  schools  are  fir  effecting  translations  from  Turkish,  Arabic,  and 
French.  The  Polytechnique  provides  officers  for  the  military  and  public 
works.  There  are,  besides,  medical  and  other  schools.  The  whole  system  is 
under  a  Couiicil,  and  education  is  compulsory — each  district  having  to  send 
its  ratio  of  children — who  are  maintained,  as  well  as  educated,  at  the  public 
expense.  These  schools  are  no  doubt  an  improvement  on  those  which 
preceded  them  ;  but  the  greatest  drawback  to  their  usefulness  is  the  want 
of  qualified  teachers ;  and  there  are  many  prejudices  to  overcome  before 
they  can  act  efliciently  on  the  public  mind.  Among  the  Mussulmans  learn- 
ing is  little  valued,  except  so  far  as  it  enables  them  to  read  the  Koran  ;  and 
the  spirit  of  Khalif  Omar  is  still  prevalent  among  the  learned,  from  whose 
lips  is  sometimes  heard  language  similar  to  that  recorded  of  the  Saracen 
conqueror,  "  The  Koran,"  say  they,  "  contains  everything,  and  all  that  is 
out  of  the  Koran  is  worthless." 


The  public  works  of  Egypt  are  numberles         d  | 

ments  of  every  kind — as  arsenals,  manuftct  f        1 

schools,  hospitals,  mo8r|ues,    palaces,  barracl  1 

draiuings,  telegraphs,  stables,  ■sheep-folds,  &        B 
works  the  pasha  has  contemplated  is  the  barr         p    I 
by  huge  dams  with  sluices,  near  the  fork  of   1     d  1 
pleted,  will  be  the  means  of  irrigating  5,000  000 
machinery.     The  estimates  of  this  undertakin    h        b 
be  of  no  general  interest.     It  has  been  estima    d    1       ! 
quire  five  years  for  its  completion,  and  that    1  p 

$7,0OJ,00lt.  Besides  the  great  canal  from  th  N  I 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  navigation  and  g 
have    been  recently  constructed.     In  the  d  I  J 

which  preserves  the  waters  throughout  the  ye  h 

the  Damietta  branch  ;  and  that  of  Bahyreh,  o     h     R 
pasha  has  also  constructed  3S,000  machines  1  g 

total  number  in  Lower  Egypt  now  exceed  59  000 

Egypt  possesses  many  charms  for  the  travell  ,  d 
ties  bears  the  pilm  above  every  other  country.  The  celebi 
demand  our  first  attention.  The  principal  of  these,  three 
situated  on  a  platform  of  a  rock,  about  103  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Egyptian  plain,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  south-east  of  Geeza.  The 
largest,  called  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  occupies  a  base  of  767  feet  square, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  479  feet.  It  is  built,  like  the  others,  of  large 
blocks  of  stone,  which  form  so  many  gigantic  steps,  (about  23(1  in  number,) 
to  the  top,  where  there  is  a  small  platform,  affording  an  extensive  view  over 
a  landscape  of  most  extraordinary  features.  To  the  south,  soatteied  in 
irregular  groups,  are  the  pyramids  of  Sakkarah,  Abousir,  and  Dashour, 
glittering  in  the  sun  like  enormous  tents,  and  appearing,  from  their  num- 
ber and  the  confusion  of  their  arrangement,  to  extend  to  an  unknown  dis- 
tance into  the  desert.  On  the  west  is  the  wilderness  of  Lybi^  In  the  fore- 
ground the  sinds  swell  into  hillocks,  resembling  the  kernels  of  new  pyra- 
mids. To  the  north  and  east  the  landscape  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  savage  scenery  of  the  other  sides ;  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  corn-lialds 
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grten  foliage,  scattered  villages,  and  the  glistening  surfaces  of  the  river 
and  lakes,  give  an  extraordinary  freshness  and  beauty  to  the  scene.  Be- 
yond are  the  white  buildings  of  Cairo,  Boiilak,  and  Rondah,  backed  by  the 
Jofly  range  of  the  Mokattam  Hills,  reflecting  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun; 
or,  when  the  Nile  is  in  flood,  this  blooming  valley  seems  like  a  wide  sea, 
with  a  few  scattered  islands  and  date-trees  peering  above  its  smooth  surface, 
with  Cairo  and  the  Mokattam  Hills  forming  its  farlhest  shore.  The 
pyramid  of  Cheops  has  long  since  been  opened,  and  contains  a  small 
ciiamber,  with  a  hollow  sarcophagus,  known  as  Pharaoh's  tomb.  Several 
other  apartments  and  winding  passages  have  lately  been  discovered  in  its 
recesses,  and  its  wbote  internal  structures  have  been  revealed.  The  next 
adjoining  pyramid  is  that  of  Cephrenes,  opened  by  Belzoni,  who  discovered 
that  be  had  been  anticipated  by  Arab  investigators  several  centuries  enrlier ; 
but  he  still  found  in  a  sarcophagus  some  bones,  which  are  believed  to  be 
those  of  a  cow  or  an  ox.  It  is  about  458  feet  high.  The  next  is  the  pyra- 
mid of  Mycerinus,  and  numerous,  pyramids  are  found  further  south,  for 
upwards  of  20  miles,  at  Abousir,  Sakkarah,  and  Dashour ;  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in  Nubia;  but  for  what  purpose,  by  whom, 
or  when,  such  stupendous  fabrics  were  erected,  is  quite  unknown.  About 
300  paces  from  the  second  pyramid  is  the  gigantic  statue  of  the  Sphinx.  It 
was  formerly  covered  to  the  neck  with  sand,  but  that  having  been  cleared 
away,  the  length  of  the  complete  statue  was  found  to  be  135  feet  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  tail,  with  the  paws  projecting  50  feet  forward.  The  breast, 
shoulders,  and  neck,  are  those  of  a  human  being — the  body  is  that  of  a 
lion.  The  head-dress  resembles  an  old-fashioned  wig ;  the  ears  project 
considerably;  the  nose  is  broken;  the  face  seems  to  have  been  painted 
red;  the  features  are  Nubian  or  ancient  Egyptian,  and  the  expression  is 
peculiarly  mild  and  benign.  It  has  again  been  covered  up  by  the  sands  to 
the  neck. 

Thebes,  the  city  of  the  "hundred  gates,"  the  original  capital  of  Egypt, 
now  exists  only  in  ruins,  which  extend  for  many  miles  along  the  river  on 
both  sides.  The  period  of  its  greatest  splendor  appears  to  have  been  be- 
tween the  18th  and  I3th  centuries  before  Christ,  At  that  time  it  hiid  a 
circuit  of  39  miles,  and  contained  many  temples  and  palaces  filled  with 
immense  wealth.  Liid  waste  by  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus,  this  ancient  city 
never  rose  again.  Among  the  ruins  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  an  im- 
mense hippodrome;  the  enormous  palace  of  Uhamses-Meiamoun ;  the 
Amenophion,  the  ruins  of  which  extend  !,800  feet  in  length,  and  contain 
more  than  18  colossi,  the  smallest  of  which  is  20  feet  high ;  and  near  the 
bank  of  the  river  are  two  colossi,  61  feet  high.  The  most  northerly  of  the 
two  is  the  celebrated  Memnon,  of  which  the  Greek  writers  report  that  its 
lips  uttered  musical  sounds,  when  struck  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
The  head  of  the  younger  Memnon,  weighing  12  tons,  was  carried  off  by 
Belzoni,  and  presented  to  the  British  Museum.  Along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile  we  find  the  remains  of  an  immense  palace,  built  by  Amenoph is- Mem- 
non, of  the  18  dynasty,  and  Sesostris  the  Great.  In  front  of  it  were  two 
obelisks  of  72  and  75  feet  h  1  e  ch  fo  ed  of  a  single  block  of  rose-col- 
ored granite,  and  four  Colo  sal  s  at  es  of  he  same  material.  But  it  is  at 
Karnac  that  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  kings  is  exhibited.  The 
grandeur  of  the  buildings  seen  almoa  s  perhuman  ;  so  immense,  so  elabo- 
rate are  their  proportions  and  fin  f  Columns,  obelisks,  statues,  courts, 
domes,  there  lie  in  confus  o  an  1  tl  e  g  eatest  works  of  man — statues  of 
kings,  and  sculptural  pic  u  o  he  1  ves — are  there  mingling  in  the 
On  th    It    b  nl  of   he  Nile  are  the  tombs  of  the  an- 
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cient  kings,  cut  in  the  cdcareoua  rodt.  at  dilferent  levels,  in  a  dry  vallev 
now  called  Biban-el-Moluk.  They  are  all  of  extraordinary  splendor.  Se- 
veral of  these  royal  tombs  contain  on  their  wails  numerous  inscriptions 
made  by  travellers  of  all  ages,  from  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  the  Persians  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  to  the  travellers  of  the  middle  acres  and  those  of 
our  own  times.  The  "  Necropolis"  occupies  an  immense  e°xtent  of  ground 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  where  are  found  tombs  of  all  the  kinds  in 
use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  in  those  tombs  that  the  finest 
muiumtes  and  the  most  ancient  papyri  are  found.  The  village  of  Gournah 
parti,  consiets  of  thi.  Necropolis,  and  the  Arabs  live  in  the  very  tombs 
«.i»«/imo-  miaiUM,  tt.j  niefirfad!  and  the  trade  in  antiquities  has 
been,  since    1817,  the  only  occupation  of  this  ferocious  and  brutalized 

The  place  once  occupied  by  Memphis,  the  second  capital  in  point  of  an- 
liqnity,  is  now  represented  by  the  villages  of  Memf,  Milrahineli,  and  Be- 
t^reshein,  not  far  from  the  great  pyramids.  Almost  every  part  of  it  has 
disappeared.  Its  finest  buildings  were  destroyed  by  Cambyses,  and  its  ruin 
completed  in  the  Wh  century,  A.  D.  Near  Ahoussir  are  the  "  catacombs" 
ot  birds,  so  famous  in  the  narratives  of  travellers  :  they  consist  of  extensive 
corridors,  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  little  jars,  containin.  the  mummies 
of  these  animals.  Sais,  the  capital  of  the  last  of  the  native  kings  before  the 
Persian  conquest,  is  notv  represented  by  a  miserable  village.  Al!  that  now 
remains  of  its  ancient  splendor  is  two  colossal  mounds.  Malaria  a  small 
village  SD.  miles  north-east  of  Cairo,  contains  the  remains  of  ihe'.ncient 

Heliopolis  so  called  on  aoconnt  of  its  magnificent  temples  of  the  sun. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  ancient  Egypt ;  but  it  was  early  despoiled, 
and  Its  anest  ornaments  carried  ofi"  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  more  lately 
to  adorn  Constantmopie.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  still  exist,  with  the  ,e- 
mains  of  a  Sphinx,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  a  fine  obelisk.  The  remains 
of  a  thoiisand  cities  and  villages  might  be  described ;  magnificent  ruins 
covered  m  the  sand,  deserted  buildings,  where  splendid  apartments  are  still 
lea  entire,  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and  paintings  :  remains  of  temples  ; 
walls,  forts  and  other  works  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Pharaohs,  and  all  the 
adjuncts  of  a  high  cmlij.tion-;  hut  we  cannot  pursue  this  subject  further. 
The  subject  indeed,  is  exhaustless;  and  to  do  so  would  lead  m  away  from 
the  design  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  contemplation  of  these  remains  of  antiquity,  scattered  throughout 
t-gypt,  carries  us  back  to  a  period  of  which  history  furnishes  us  with  no 
other  records  than  those  derived  from  the  monuments  themselves.  The 
lemples,  the  palaces  and  the  pyramids  mark  the  spot  where  civilization 
began.  1  he  rnins  of  Egypt  are  in  fact  so  many  historical  records,  and  the 
pamtmgs  on  their  walls  tell  of  the  war,  and  triumphs  of  the  Egyptian 
•overeigns;  and  they  are  highly  interesting  from  the  insight  which  they 
afford  mto  the  step,  by  which  men  were  led  to  the  use  of  a  written  language. 
The  archaiologist,  indeed  deciphers  from  these  relic,  not  only  the  history 
of  their  civilization,  but  also  a  glowing  account  of  .11  the  minnti.  of  their 
political,  religious  and  domestic  economy  ;  and  finds  in  them  a  kev  to  a 
mysterious  and  forgotten  people. 

Modern  Egypt  is  divided  into  three  grand  districts,  which  have  reference 
however  more  to  the  physical  nature  of  the  countr;  than  its  political  aS 
mini,  ration.  These  .re.  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper^ypt.  fL  adminit 
trative  purposes,  however,  Egypt  is  divided  into  ,  number  of  nrovinces 
*hich  may  he  thus  arranged  ;  provmces, 
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&1FIKH 

Benisouef.. 
Faiodm 


Chief  Oitiei. 
■  Cairo,  Boukk,  Sudz. 
Keljoub,  Shuubra. 
Belbeys. 

Shibeh  TeUbastan. 
Mit-CsDiar. 

Mansourah,  Tmay-el-Bindid. 
Damiella,  Menzaleh, 
.   Menhallet-el-Kebir. 
Tatttah,  Zeiti, 
Melyg.  Shybyii-Bl-kUm. 
Meiiouf. 

.Nfgyleh,  Tercaneh,  Wardan. 
Fiiuah,  Posetta,  Deirout. 
DainaaliQur,  Itahraanieh. 
A-lesandria,  Aboutic,  ElKejt 

Jyzeh.  Mltraliineli. 
Atfieh, 

Keiiisouef,  Bouah,  Feshn, 
■   MedLnet-pl-Faioum. 
Miiiieh-ib  n-lfhaBira. 
Monfalout,  Sanabou. 

Sioul,  Aboulig,  Sadfeh. 
Girgeli,  Hon,  Kan. 
Keiiiiat,  CouB,  Keft,  Brment 


The  only  c  t  ea  of  Egypt  that  will  require  notice  are  Cairo,  Alexandria, 
and  some  lew  o  hers  though  there  are  many  others,  famous  in  several  in- 
stances tl  e  de  c   pt    n  ol  which  might  be  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Kaheirah  or  M  sr-el  Kaherah,  (the  Grand  Cairo  of  the  Franks,}  the 
capital  of  Etrypt  and  largest  ciiy  of  Africa,  is  situated  on  a  sandy  plain  about 
half  a  miie  Irovn  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,,  in  Si)°  N.  latitude,  about  25 
miles  above  the  point  of  the  Delta.  Seen  from  a  distance  on  the  west  it  is 
beautiful,  and  appears  truly  like  a  metropolis.  Skirted  by  groves  and 
gardens,  its  palace  and  citadel,  and  mosques  and  towers,  blending  with  the 
pure  sky,  look  as  so  many  aerial  edifices  resting  on  a  green  base.  Viewed 
OQ  the  other  side  from  the  citadel,  Cairo  appears  a  large  crowded  city,  with 
grey,  flat-roofed  houses,  and  130  minarets  or  mosques  peering  above  the 
houses  and  trees.  The  city  forms  a  parallelogram  about  two  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  surrounded  with  stone  walls  which  are  pierced  by  a 
number  of  fine  gates ;  and  a  oanal  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  city  which 
is  filled  with  water  during  the  inundation,  but  with  green  mud,  emitting 
pestilential  miasma,  in  the  low  season.  The  streets  are  narrow,  winding 
and  unpaved.  The  city  is  divided  into  53  districts  or  wards,  several  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  population,  as  the  Jews',  the 
Copts',  the  Greek  and  the  Frank  quarter.  There  are,  however,  several 
splendid  squares,  surrounded  by  magnificent  buildings.  The  mosques  are 
everywhere  elegant,  covered  with  arabesque  and  adorned  with  rich  and 
graceful  minarets.  Four  of  these  are  particularly  distinguished :  that  of 
"  Touloun,"  a  vast  work  of  the  ninth  century,  considered  to  be  the  finest 
Arab  monument  in  Egypt,  though  now  half  ruined  ;  the  mosque  of  "  El- 
Hakim  ;"  that  of  "  El-Azbar,"  with  a  magnificent  dome  and  college  attached 
to  it,  where  the  most  celebrated  doctors  of  Islam  are  educated ;  and  the 
mosque  of  "  Sultan  Hassan,"  the  most  remarkable  for  the  size  and  height 
of  its  dome  and  of  its  two  minarets,  for  the  variety  of  its  marble,  and  for  its 
arabesque   ornaments   wrought   in   hard  stone,  wood    and   bronze.     The 
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citadel  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  on  a  spur  of  the  Mokattam, 
which  overlooks  it  and  renders  it  incapahle  of  defence.  It  contains  a  palace 
of  the  pasha,  which  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  a  new  mosque,  which  is 
the  finest  in  Cairo.  The  city  is  supposed  to  contain  36,000  inhabited  houses, 
and  about  250,000  inhabitants.  Tiiere  are  31  public  baths,  1,200  coffee- 
houses, and  several  fine  bazaars.  Without  the  walls  on  the  east  are  the 
tombs  of  the  Mameluke  kings,  a  dynasty  of  Circassians,  who  reigned  from 
1382  to  1517,  when  Egypt  was  added  to  the  Turkish  empire.  Attached  to 
each  is  a  handsome  mosque,  schools  and  dwelling  houses.  Within  a  few 
years  a  good  European  library  has  been  formed  at  Cairo,  which  is  open  to 
all  strangers.  Cairo  was  founded  by  Gober,  a  general  of  E!-Moez,  the  first  of 
the  Fatemite  Khalifs  of  Egypt,  in  A.  D.  969,  and  four  years  afterwards  it  be- 
came the  capital.  About  a  mile  from  the  city,  in  a  fine  park,  is  the  splei;did 
hospital  and  medical  school  of  "  Casser-eb-Ein,"  In  the  vicinity  are  Fostat 
or  Old  Cairo,  on  the  eastern  bank  three  miles  south  ;  Boulak  on  the  same 
bank  north-west;  the  port  of  Cairo,  containing  a  custom-house,  bazaar,  baths, 
printing-house,  silk  manufactories,  &c.,  and  18,000  inhabitants,  Opposite 
10  Gyzeh  is  the  small  island  of  Rhoda,  covered  with  fine  gardens  and  con- 
taining at  its  southern  point  the  famous  "  Nilometer,"  which  is  a  graduated 
pillar  in  a  well,  showing  the  height  of  the  annual  inundation. 

IsKANDBitvEH,  Or  ALEXANDRIA,  IS  situated  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Egypt,  on  the  Mediterranean  shore,  in  31^  13'  N.  latitude,  and  29°  53'  E. 
longitude.  The  modern  town  occupies  a  neck  of  land  which  joins  the 
island  of  Pharos  to  the  continent.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  Alexandria  was  a  miserable  village,  but  is  now  the  naval  station  of 
the  Pacha,  and  a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  of  Egypt  with  Europe.  The 
population  amounts  to  60,000  or  80,000,  composed  of  every  nation  under 
heaven.  The  island  of  Pharos  extends  east  and  west  on  the  north  side  of 
the  city,  and  is  bordered  with  reefs,  especially  on  the  west  side.  At  its 
northern  extremity  is  the  castle,  a  large,  square,  lofty  building,  surmounted 
by  a  minaret  displaying  a  light,  occupying  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pharos,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  castle  has  been  strongly 
fortified,  and  occupies  a  small  island  joined  to  the  larger  one  by  an  artificial 
dyke.  This  island  and  the  isthmus,  occupied  by  the  city,  forms  two  ports; 
the  old  port  on  the  west  and  the  new  port  on  the  east.  The  old  port  is  at 
the  end  of  an  extensive  roadstead,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  through  a 
chain  of  rocks  which  stretches  from  Cape  Marabout  to  the  western  end  of 
the  island.  There  are  three  channels  into  the  road,  the  deepest  of  which 
will  admit  frigates.  The  port  itself  is  sheltered  from  winds  blowing  between 
north-east  and  south-west,  by  the  high  coast  of  the  island,  and  the  anchorage 
is  good.  The  new  port  has  also  a  line  of  rocks  across  its  entrance,  and  is 
more  exposed  and  in  some  parts  very  shallow.  Fifteen  miles  north-east  of 
the  city  are  the  island,  castle  and  bay  of  Aboukir,  so  renowned  for  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  1st  August  179S,  and  the  battle  of  Abonkir,  21st  March, 
1801.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  322 
B.  C,  lie  to  the  south.  It  is  now  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins,  and  interesting 
only  to  the  historical  antiquary.  It  contains,  however,  two  granite  obelisks, 
still  very  entire,  which  are  commonly  called  Cleopatra's  Needles.  One  only 
of  these  is  now  standing,  which,  including  the  pedestal,  is  79  feet  high. 
The  ancient  churches,  the  baths,  excavations,  necropolis,  &c.,  are  pointed 
out  to  the  curious,  but  really  little  remains  to  bespeak  it  the  site  of  a  large 
and  magnificent  city. 

The  only  other  towns  in  Lower  Egypt  deserving  notice  are,  Rosetta, 
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Damietta,  Menhallei;,  Tantah,  Semonhoud,  Mansourah,  El-Arish  and  Suez. 
These  in  themselves,  however,  are  of  little  consequence,  and  all  the  impor- 
tance they  have  attached  to  them  results  from  their  locations  as  points  of 
traffic  or  halting-places  for  the  Moslem  pilgrims  to  and  from  Mecca.  They 
are  generally  respectable  towns,  varying  in  popnlation  from  4,000  to  17,000 
or  20,000.  The  only  towns  of  modern  importance  in  Upper  and  Middle 
Egypt  are,  Atfieh,  Benisouef,  Medinet-el-Faioum,  Minieh,  Ashinouneiu, 
Es-Siout,  Akhmim,  Girgeh,  Kenneh,  Esneh,  Edfou,  Assouan  and  Cosseir. 
None  of  these,  however,  need  detain  us  long.  Atkieh,  a  town  of  4,000  in- 
habitants, stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude  29°  28'  N.,  and 
is  the  capital  of  a  province.  Bbnisoubf  contains  several  mosques,  caravan- 
saries, and  is  in  general  a  handsome  town.  It  is  a  great  mart  for  the 
neighboring  thickly  peopled  country.  Medinbt,  the  chief  town  of  Faioum, 
is  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arsinoij. 
MrNiBH,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  28°  8'  N.  latitude,  "  contains  several 
mosques,  straight  clean  streets,  and  rather  neat  shops,  and  appears  to  be 
more  opulent  and  populous  than  any  of  the  towns  further  down  the  river." 
{S.  John,  I.  251,)  Mr.  Webster,  however,  says  that  "  the  village  is  small, 
with  an  immense  number  of  tombs,  covering  many  times  the  space  itself 
occupies."  Es-SiouT,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  27°  9'  N.  latitude,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
extent,  nearly  circular,  and  surrounded  with  spacious  gardens  in  the  midst 
of  sand  hills.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  linen  cloths,  earthenware,  natron 
and  opium.  Population  from  12,000  to  15,000.  Akhmin,  3i)  miles  south, 
is  a  manufacturing  town  of  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants,  and  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  and  catacombs.  Gtirgeh,  the  old  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
is  still  a  considerable  place,  and  contains  mosques,  minarets,  and  a  number 
of  other  fine  buildings.  The  city  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fertile 
country,  and  being  surrounded  by  groves  of  dale  trees,  has  an  aspect  of 
exquisite  beauty.  Kenneh,  on  the  right  of  the  Nile,  in  26°  10'  N.  latitude, 
is  famous  for  hs  manufacture  of  pottery,  called  "  bardaks,"  made  of  porous 
clay,  and  in  great  request  all  over  Egypt  as  water- coolers.  It  is  also  a 
(Jepdt  of  commerce  and  station  for  pilgrims.  Ehnbh,  the  last  great  town 
that  occurs  in  ascending  the  river  on  Its  left  bank,  in  2.5°  |8' N,  latitude, 
is  a  trading  place  and  rendezvous  of  the  Caravans  of  Dar-Fur  and  Sennaar. 
!t  manufactures  cotton,  pottery  and  shawls,  and  is  famous  for  its  great 
camel  market  or  fair.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Latopolis.  Edpou 
is  a  small  town  of  2,000  inhabitants.  Assouan  has  considerable  trade. 
Cosseir  is  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea  and  has  a  good  trade,  though  the  harbor 
is  small  and  the  anchorage  none  of  the  best.  Cosseir  is  119  miles  from  the 
Nile  at  Kenneh.  The  road  passes  over  a  perfectly  level  tract,  passable  by 
carriages.  It  is  situated  in  26='  6'  59"  N.  latitude,  and  34°  2S'  30"  E. 
longitude,  and  between  the  two  places  there  are  eight  weils. 

The  history  of  Egypt  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  whole 
ancient  world.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  sciences  ;  and 
to  its  famous  schools  Greece  and  Rome  are  indebted  for  much  of  their 
literature.  It  has  undergone  many  revolutions,  and  been  possessed  by 
almost  every  great  empire.  The  Persians,  the  Arabs,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans,  have  successively  held  it;  and  in  latter  times  it  has  succumbed  to 
the  power  of  the  Moslem.  Egypt  of  ancient  times,  indeed,  has  passed 
away,  and  its  present  condition  contrasts  strongly  with  its  former  maonifi- 
cence;  and  its  8,000,000  of  inhabitants  have  dwindled  down  to  one-fourth 
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that  number,  and  its  proper  natives  number  bat  a  mere  fraction.  Its  splen- 
dor is  recognized  only  in  its  ruins.  Yet  it  is,  even  la  its  present  abasement, 
by  no  means  an  ins  igni  Scan  I  state  ;  its  condition,  social  and  political,  has 
much  improved  of  late  years,  and  many  institutions  which  tend  to  foster  a 
progressive  civilization,  are  again  being  perfected.  A  brief  history  of 
such  a  country  cannot  but  be  acceptable. 

The  origin  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  says  M'CuIIoch,  and  the  history  of 
their  native  princes,  are  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity  and  uncertainty. 
This  much,  bowerer,  is  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt — that  the 
Egyptians  had  attained  to  great  wealth  and  civilization,  and  had  established 
a  regular,  well-organized,  and  (if  I  may  estimate  it  at  its  results)  wisely- 
contrived  government,  while  the  greatest  number  of  the  surrounding 
nations  were  involved  in  the  grossest  barbarism.  At  length,  however, 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  added  Egypt  to  his  other  provinces.  Tt  continued 
attached  to  Persia  for  193  years,  though  often  in  open  rebellion  to  its  con- 
querors. Alexander  the  Great  had  Httle  difficulty  in  effecting  its  conquest ; 
and  it  has  been  inferred  from  his  foundation  of  Alexandria,  which  soon  be- 
came the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce,  that  he  intended  to  establish  in 
it  the  seat  of  the  government  of  his  vast  empire.  On  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  became  master  of  the  country.  Under  this  able 
prince  and  his  iinmedi_ale  successors,  Egypt  recovered  the  greatest  portion 
of  its  ancient  prosperity,  and  was  for  three  centuries  the  favored  seat  of 
commerce,  art,  and  science. 

The  feebleness  and  indolence  of  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty  facilitated  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans :  Augustus  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it  after  a  struggle  of  some  duration,  and  for  the  next  666 
years  it  belonged  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  empires,  constituted  their  most 
valuable  province,  and  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  granary,  as  it  were, 
of  Rome.  In  640  Egypt  submitted  to  the  Tictorious  Amrou,  general  of  the 
Khalif  Omer,  under  whose  successors  it  continued  until  771,  when  the 
Turcomans  expelled  the  Khalifs.  These  again  were  in  their  turn  expelled, 
in  1250,  by  the  Mamelukes.  The  latter  raised  to  the  thr  jne  one  of  their 
own  chiefs,  with  the  title  of  Sultan  ;  and  this  ne  v  dynasty  rei.ned  over  Egypt 
till  1517,  when  the  Mamelukes  were  totally  dele  ate  d  and  the  last  of  their 
sultans  put  to  death  by  the  Turkish  sultan,  Sehm  The  conqueror  did  not, 
however,  entirely  suppress  the  Mameluke  government  but  merelj  recon- 
structed it  oa  a  new  basis,  and  placed  at  its  heal  a  pasha  appomied  by  him, 
self,  who  presided  over  a  council  of  24  Mameluke  beys  or  chiels  So  long  as 
the  Ottoman  sultans  preserved  their  original  power  and  authority,  this  form 
of  government,  though  about  the  worst  that  could  have  been  devised,  had 
the  interests  of  the  country  been  ever  so  little  attended  to,  answered  theit 
purpose  of  preserving  Egypt  in  dependence,  and  of  drawing  from  it  supplies 
of  men  and  money;  bat  the  power  of  the  pashas  declined  with  that  of  their 
masters ;  and  latterly  the  whole  executive  authority  centered  in  the  beys, 
who,  except  up'on  rare  occasions,  paid  little  more  than  a  nominal  deference 
to  the  orders  of  the  Sultan. 

ThLs  state  of  thmgs  cf)ntmued  till  179S,  when  a  French  army,  commanded 
by  Napoleon,  landed  in  Egypt.  The  Mameluke  force  having  been  annihi- 
lated or  dispersed  in  a  series  of  engagements  with  the  French,  the  latter 
succeeded  in  subjugatinir  the  countrv.  Napoleon  having  returned  to 
France,  thf  F'ench  m  Egvpt  were  attacked,  in  1801,  by  a  British  army,  by 
which  they  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the 
I  of  the  country       The  British  having  not  long  after  evacuated 
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Egypt,  it  relapsed  into  its  former  state  of  annrcliy  and  barbarism,  from 
which  it  was  at  last  rescued  by  the  good  fortune  and  ability  of  Mahomed 
Ali.  the  late  pasha,  whose  history  is  given  in  a  former  paragraph,  and 
whose  deeds  are  of  too  recent  date  to  reiiuire  recapitulation  in  the  present 
connection.  In  1830  lie  attained  supreme  power,  and  subsequently  added  to 
his  dominions,  Syria,  and  Mecca  and  Yemen,  in  Arabia,  and  other  extensive 
provinces;  but  was  compelled  in  1940,  by  the  interference  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  to  confine  bis  permanent  dominion  to  Egypt  and  its  natural 


NUBIA. 


Ndbea  lies  immediately  south  of  Egypt,  and  extends  to  the  northern 
froutier  of  Abyssinia,  and  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea.  Nubia  never  formed 
a  separate  political  division,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  divided  among  a 
great  number  of  tribes,  of  diHerent  lineage,  and  contained  in  its  limits  several 
eotemporaneous  independent  states ;  of  late  years,  however,  it  has  all  been 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  garrisoned  by  his 
troops.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  is  only  the  "northern  part  of  this 
region  that  is  called  Nubia,  the  more  southerly  districts,  above  Wady  Haifa, 
were  formerly  known  as  the  Kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  are  now  called  by 
the  Turks,  "  Bilad-es-Soudan,"  or  the  country  of  the  Blacks,  a  name,  bow- 
ever,  which  they  extend  as  far  west  as  Boriiou,  including  many  countries 
not  subject  to  the  Pasha.     Area,  360,000  square  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  consists  of  frightful  deserts,  and  it  is 
only  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  and  the  several  tributaries  of  that  river,  and 
along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  cultivation  is  possible.  That  which  is 
called  the  Desert  of  Nubia  extends  from  the  east  of  the  Nile,  from  Assouan 
to  Grooz.  It  is  a  region  of  dee|)  sands  and  sharp  stones,  but  contains  hills 
rising  sometimes  1,000  feet,  and  is  interspersed  with  wadies  or  valleys,  that 
afford  a  supply  of  water,  and  suppoft  some  trees,  shrubs,  and  grass.  In 
several  places  the  ground  is  covered  with  salt,  and  studded  with  masses  of 
granite,  jasper,  and  marble.  Now  and  then  occurs  a  grove  of  stunted 
acacias,  or  tufts  of  colocynth  and  senna;  and  the  savage  inhabitants  are 
constantly  ambushed,  waiting  for  the  unwary  traveller.  The  western 
desert,  less  arid  and  extensive,  is  called  Bahionda.  Between  these  two 
wildernesses  lies  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  though  here  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  the  inundations,  contains,  nevertheless,  some  districts,  and 
more  particularly  islands,  where  a  high  degree  of  fertility  rewards  the 
industry  of  those  who  raise  by  artificial  means  the  waters  to  irrigate  the 
fields.  The  southern  parts  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Tacazze,  the 
Azrek,  and  the  Abiad,  presents  a  very  different  appearance.  Immense 
savannahs,  wide  boundless  forests  of  gigantic  grass,  and  thickets  of  mimosas, 
are  the  retreat  of  lions,  tigers,  and  bytenas.  Further  south  the  plains  are 
bordered  by  mountains  of  picturesque  forms,  but  low  and  isolated  on  the 
immense  savannahs. 

The  climate  is  very  hot,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  country 
is  burned  up  with  intolerable  heat.  The  thermometer  sometimes  reaches 
119°  Fahr.  in  the  shade.     The  rainy  season  lasts  from  June  to  September, 
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covering  the  southern  country  with  verdure.  The  northern  limit,  however 
of  the  tropical  rains  is  about  18°  N.  latitude,  and  the  tract  of  country 
between  that  and  Thebes  is  said  to  be  the  driest  on  the  globe,  and  probably 
one  of  the  hottest.  The  productions  of  the  country  are  not  in  any  great 
variety.  The  durrah  and  the  banimia  are  the  principal  sons  of  grain, 
though  wheat  and  millet  are  cultivated.  Two  sorts  of  senna  are  exported ; 
but  the  sugar-cane,  which  abounds  along  the  Nile,  is  not  turned  to  any 
account.  The  ebony  tree  predominates  in  the  forests,  and  the  acacia  vera, 
and  the  mimosa-nilotica,  extend  from  Egypt  to  Dar-Fur.  The  grass  of  the 
plains  attains  the  height  of  12  or  15  feet.  Elephants,  the  rhinoceros,  gazelles, 
ostriches,  giraffes,  and  the  usual  African  animals,  are  found  within  the  limits 
of  Nubia,  Wild  dogs  and  foxes  are  numerous.  Several  kinds  of  birds 
appear  to  be  peculiar  to  this  region,  such  as  the  occipital  vulture,  which 
inhabits  the  borders  of  both  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  Buzzards,  shrikes, 
thrushes,  quails,  and  partridges,  are  also  mentioned  by  travellers. 

Nubia  is  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  separate  tribes.  Northern 
Nubia  is  possessed  by  two  independent  nomadic  races :  the  "  Barabras," 
(called  also  Noubah,  Kenouz,  &c.,)  who  inhabit  the  districts  west  of  the 
Nile  ;  and  the  "  Ababdes,"  apeople  differing  entirely  in  customs,  language, 
and  dress,  from  the  Arabs  in  Egypt,  and  who  wander  over  the  eastern  deserts! 
The  "  Sheygya"  are  a  race  of  negroes,  once  peculiarly  roving,  fearless,  and 
warlike,  who  occupy  both  banks  of  the  Nile  above  Dongoiah.  The 
"  Naabah"  are  a  gentle  race  of  negroes  in  Sennaar.  They  speak  a  soft 
sonorous  language,  totally  different  from  that  of  their  neighbors.  They  are 
idolaters,  and  in  some  respects  Sabians,  for  they  always  do  homage  to  the 
moon.  They  are  circumcised ;  but  keep  herds  of  swine,  and  eat  pork 
freely.  la  1504,  a  negro  nation,  till  then  unknown,  came  down  the  Abiad, 
and  subdued  the  Nubians,  They  called  themselves  "  Shilioaks,"  and 
founded  the  city  of  Sennaar.  They  were  originally  idolators,  but  in  their 
intercourse  with  Egypt  were  converted  to  Islam.  The  people  who  dwell 
along  the  Red  Sea  appear  to  be  of  Arab  origin,  and  are  still  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  savage  life,  living  in  caves,  and  deriving  their  principal  support 
from  fishing.  Towards  the  north-east,  however,  near  Foul  Bay,  are  a  people 
of  somewhat  better  habits,  called  "  Bishareens"  or  Bejahs,  who  lead  a 
nomadic  life,  deriving  abundant  food  from  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their 
camels,  cattle,  and  sheep.  They  are  believed  to  be  of  the  race  of  Barabras 
or  Berebers. 

The  recent  Egyptian  conquest  has  obliterated  the  old  political  divisions 
of  the  country,  and  as  yet  it  is  improbable  that  it  has  been  divided  anew 
into  provinces  and  municipal  districts.  The  whole  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  consolidated  dependency,  occupied  and  garrisoned  by 
the  troops  of  Egypt.  The  cities  and  towns  are  few  and  unimportant,  but 
the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  eave  temples  along  the  Nile,  chiefly 
in  Lower  Nubia,  form  very  attractive  objects  of  curiosity  to  travellers  and 
antiquaries.  Dongolah,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  18°  N.  latitude, 
the  largest,  richest,  and  most  populous  city  in  Nubia  during  the  middle 
ages,  is  now  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  village  of  about  300  inhabitants. 
Marakah,  or  New  Dongolah,  built  by  the  Mamelukes  after  their  expulsion 
from  Egypt,  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  70  miles  north.  In  the  river,  to 
the  north  of  Marakah,  is  the  magnificent  "Island  of  Argo,"  30  miles  long 
and  7  broad,  formed  by  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Nile,  which  produces 
grain,  cotton,  indigo,  and  dates.     Sennaar,  lately  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
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of  Sennaar,  IS  now  almast  deserted,  the  people  havirnr  emiorated  to  AJeis 
ten  day's  journey  to  the  south-east,  at  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  conquest! 
The  few  who  remain  ]ive  in  straw  huts,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
slave  merchants,  whose  houses  are  made  of  m«d.  It  stands  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Azrek,  13°  37'  N.  latitude,  and  33^  30'  E.  longitude  Khartum 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Abiad  and  Azrek,  is  now  the  seat  of  croveniment  ■ 
It  has  sprung  up  since  Soudan  became  subject  to  the  Pasha,  and  contains 
about  15,000  mhabitants.  Shendy,  further  north,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  IS  a  town  of  about  7,000  or  8,000  inhabitants,  but  now  almost  in 
rums.  Before  the  Egyptian  conquest  it  was  the  principal  commercial  mart 
of  Nubia,  and  a  great  slave  market.  At  Assoun,  a  little  village  below 
Shendy,  are  the  mns  of  "  Meroe,"  a  city  celebrated  for  its  monuments  its 
commerce,  its  oracle  of  Aramon,  and  its  pontiff  king,  chosen  as  was  believed 
by  the  god  himself,  from  among  his  priests;  and  a  little  further  down  the 
river  is  the  island  of  "  Kourgas,"  which  contains  three  groups  of  ancient 
mausoleums,  of  a  pyramidal  form.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Tacazze  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  Berber,  with  8,000  inhabitants  which  is' the 
rendezvous  of  the  shve  merchants  from  Sennaar  and  Khartum  Dbrr 
chief  town  of  Lower  Nubia,  is  a  small  place,  with  an  active  population,  130 
miles  above  Assouan.  Souakin,  the  only  seaport  of  Nubia  is  situated  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  19°  I'  N.  latitude.  The  town  is  built 
parily  on  an  island  and  partly  on  the  main,  and  contains  about  8,000 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  Arabs  or  Berebers.  It  has  one  of  the  best  and 
most  frequented  harbors  on  the  Red  Sea ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  commercial 
places  under  the  authority  of  the  Pasha,  and  a  great  slave  market. 
Abousambai.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  50  miles  above  Derr  is 
remarkable  for  its  remains  of  antiquity.  Temples  excavated  in  the  rock, 
and  other  magnificent  buildings  of  ancient  date,  testify  to  its  former  magni- 
ficence. Similar  remains  are  found  at  Debod,  Kalabshe,  Girshe  Dakki 
Derr,  Eshke,  Soleb,  and  Jebel-el-Barkel.  The  last  is  a  lofty  eminence 
near  Merawe,  which  presents,  partly  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  and  partly  built 
along  Its  sides,  seven  or  eight  temples,  the  largest  of  which  may  vie  with 
the  most  magnificent  monuments  of  Egypt.  Near  these  temples  are  17 
pyramids  of  no  great  size  ;  but  at  El-Bellal,  on  the  opposite  or  left  side  of 
the  river,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  is  a  very  magnificent  range  of 
pyramids,  inferior  only  to  the  great  piles  of  Egypt, 

Fazuola,  Kordofan,  Soudan,  ^c. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  what  is  considered  Nubia,  the  pasha  of  Egypt  also 
possesses  Fazuola,  a  province  of  Abyssinia  to  the  south  of  Sennaar  ;  and 
Kordofan,  to  the  west  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  Kordofan  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, only  an  assemblage  of  oases,  or  wahs,  separated  by  vast  deserts  from 
Dar-Fur  and  the  Bahr.  The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  negroes, 
somewhat  civilized,  and  principally  employed  in  agriculture.  The  remain- 
der consists  in  Dongolese,  who  are  devoted  to  commerce,  and  of  Arabs, 
who  wander  over  its  deserts.  Almost  every  person  in  Kordofan  is  a  slave- 
merchant.  "  El-Obeid,"  the  chief  town,  once  a  flourishing  commercial 
station,  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins,  but  its  name  remains  attached  to  three  sta- 
tions situated  near  the  site  which  it  occupied.  The  population  of  the  three 
is  stated  at  30,000.  * 

The  pasha's  revenue  in  Soudan  is  derived  from  his  monopolies  of  coffee 
gold,  indigo,  gum-arabic,  and  hides ;  taxation  on  the  water-wheels ;  letting 
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the  customs;  and  liis  purchase  of  cattle  and  camels.  But  it  is  said  that  his 
Soudan  expenses  exceed  the  proceeds,  and  that  he  holds  the  country  under 
the  present  sjstera  of  tyranny,  because  he  has  never  forgiven  the  fate  of 
Ismaii  Paaha,  his  son,  who  was  hurned  to  death  at  Shendy, 

The  greater  part  of  our  account  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  has  been  collated 
from  Dr.  Bowring's  elaborate  "  Report  on  Egypt  and  Candia,"  London 
1840. 

Down  to  the  year  1821  the  people  of  Nubia  and  the  other  provinces 
were  independent,  living  under  their  own  meleks,  or  chiefs;  but  at  that 
period  Ibrahim  Pasha  reduced  them  to  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  The  same 
system  of  millitary  despotism,  and  oppresaiv.e  taxation  that  exists  in  Egypt, 
has  been  extended  to  these  countries;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
people  are  more  heavily  taxed'  than  formerly,  while  in  other  respects  their 
condition  is  improved. 


ABYSSINIA. 
{Itiopia,  Abyss. — Agazi,  or  Gliez — Hahesh,  Arab. ) 
Aryssinja,  since  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
any  definite  boundaries.  The  term  is  applied  to  a  vast  territory,  watered 
by  the  upper  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  situated  between  7^  and  16°  N. 
latitude,  and  33°  and  45°  E.  longitude.  The  name  of  "  Hahesh,"  from 
which  Europeans  have  formed  "  Abyssinia,"  is  an  Arabic  term,  meaning  a 
mixed  people,  and  scornfully  spurned  by  the  natives. 

Abyssinia  forms  a  tableland,  inclining  to  the  north-west,  with  two  great 
declivities  on  the  east  and  south  sides,  the  former  towards  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  latter  towards  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa.  This  table-knd  is  inter- 
sected by  mountains,  but  nothing  is  known  respecting  their  direction  and 
height.  Besides  the  Nile  and  its  branches,  already  described,  the  only 
rivers  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Chaala  and  the  Hawash,  both  of  which  ter- 
minate in  the  lake  Assal,  which  is  said  to  be  750  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  Zebee,  which  drains  a  portion  of  the  southern  region,  and 
probably  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  near  Zanzibar.  There  are  several 
lakes,  the  largest  and  best  known  of  which  is  Dembea,  near  the  centre  of. 
Abyssinia.  It  receives  the  waters  of  a  prodigious  number  of  streams  from 
the  mountains  which  embosom  it ;  but  its  principal  feeder  is  the  upper 
branch  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  which  enters  it  on  the  west  side,  and  flows 
out  again  at  the  south-east  corner.  The  lake  contains  eleven  islands,  the 
largest  of  which  is  called  Tzana,  whence  the  lake  itself  is  sometimes  called 
Bahr  Tzana,  or  the  Lake  of  Tzana. 

The  elevation  of  the  country,  and  its  abundance  of  waters,  render  the 
climate  much  cooler  than  that  of  Nubia  and  Egypt  In  some  parts  the 
temperature  of  summer  is  not  more  than  comfortable ;  but  in  the  lower  dis- 
"  3ts  of  a  suffocating  heat,  combined  with  the  exhalations  of 

■,  occasion  several  fatal  diseases.      The  nature  of  the  coun- 
greatly  modifies  the   influence   of  the  latitudinal    climate. 

isl,  below  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 

mly  begins  when  it  ceases  in  the  interior,  and  that  region  \% 

other  times  with  intolerable  heat. 

zlioaa  of  the  country  are  very  various.     Abyssinia  is  said  to 
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cont^mi  rames  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  sulphur :  and  gold  of  extreme  fine- 
ness IS,  or  used  to  be  produced,  in  Damota  and  the  shallow  mines  of  Narea. 
1  he  great  salt  plain,  south  of  Tigre,  supplies  the  whole  of  Abyssinia  with 
salt,  and  the  mineral,  when  cut  into  long,  flat  pieces,  is  one  of  the  principal 
tnedu  of  exchange.  Though  situated  within  the  tropics,  the  vegetation 
of  Abyssinia  is  somewhat  extra-tropical.  The  chief  alimentary  plants  are 
millet,  barley,  wheat,  maize,  and  tefl",  the  latter  a  grain  smaller  than  the 
mustard,  with  an  agreeable  taste,  and  not  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  worms. 
There  are  generally  two  harvests:  one  during  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
other  in  spring.  At  Adowah,  and  the  neighborhood,  there  are  three  crops. 
Some  vines  ate  cultivated,  and  "  enseta,"  an  herbaceous  plant  resembling 
the  banana.  The  papyrus  is  found  in  the  marshes ;  myrrh,  coffee,  Sic 
are  commercial  staples ;  and  the  whole  country  is  perfumed  by  roses  jessa- 
mines, Idles,  and  primroses.  The  zoology  of  Abyssinia  is  almost  unknown. 
In  the  forests  of  the  low  regions  elephants  and  monkeys  are  found,  and  the 
two-horned  rhinoceros  is  common.  Hysnas,  lions,  leopards,  bears  gazelles 
zebras,  &c.,  inhabit  the  different  parts.  The  cattle  are  numerous,  and  of 
lar^e  size.  The  ass  and  mule  supply  the  place  of  the  camel,  while  horses, 
which  are  small,  but  very  lively,  are  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  war. 
The  serpents  are  of  enormous  size,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  swarm  with 
sea-horses  and  crocodiles.  The  varieties  of  birds  are  not  less  numerous  ■ 
one  of  which  is  the  great  golden  eagle.  The  insect  tribe  are  in  great 
»ariety,  nnd  very  splendid  ;  and  the  locust  is  here,  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
Africa,  the  scourge  of  the  people,  and  often  produces  the  miseries  of  a 
famine.  Bruce  speaks  also  of  3  black  ant,  which  nearly  cut  his  carpets  in 
shreds.  ''  '^ 

The  "  Abyssinians,"  or  Agazian.s,  are  a  fine-fonned  race,  with  handsome, 
bronze-colored  features,  and  long  hair.  Their  language  is  much  mixed  with 
the  Arabic ;  but  many  of  its  roots  are  sufficiently  peculiar  to  stamp  the 
Agazians  as  an  indeginous  and  primitive  race.  The  Abyssinians  are  nomi- 
nally Christians  of  (he  Jacobite  sect,  and  used  to  have  an  ecclesiastical 
primate,  called  the  "  Abuna,"  appointed  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  but  in  reality  their  religion  is  a  corrupt  mixture  of  Paganism, 
Judaism,  and  Christianity  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  has  very  little  irifluence 
on  their  manners  and  conduct.  They  are  deeply  superstitious,  and  are  alto- 
gether in  a  low  state  of  civilization.  The  arts  and  mechanical  professions 
are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  especially  of  the  Jews,  who  fur- 
nish all  the  smiths,  masons,  and  thatchers  of  the  country. 

The  "  Gallas"  are  a  savage  and  warlike  people,  who  have  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  southern  provinces  ;  and  are  distinguished  from  negroes 
by  their  low  stature,  deep  brown  complexions,  and  long  hair.  They  are 
very  feiocious,  and  steeped  in  idolatry.  They  worship  trees,  stones,  the 
moon,  and  some  of  the  stars;  and  believe  in  magic  and  a  future  state. 

1  he  "  Shangallas  "  inhabit  the  wooded  heights  in  the  north-western  parts. 
They  are  decidedly  negroes,  with  faces  not  unlike  those  of  apes.  They 
spend  one  part  of  the  year  under  the  shades  of  trees,  and  the  rest  in  caves 
dug  in  soft  rocks.  Some  of  the  tribes  feed  on  elephants  and  the  rhinoceros, 
others  on  lions  and  bears,  and  some  on  locusts.  They  go  quite  naked,  and 
are   armed  with   poisoned   darts.      The    Abyssinians   hunt   them   like  wild 

The  "  Agows ."another  caste,  forin  two  tribes  or  nations  occupying  the 
country  about  the  sources  of  the  Tacazze  and  the  Abawi,     Possessing  a 
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fertile  but  inaccessible  country,  courageous,  and  provided  luith  good  ciivalry, 
they  have  maintained  their  indepeiideiioe  against  both  the  Gallas  and  the 
Abyssiniana.  Though  they  have  been  converted  to  Abyssinian  Christianity, 
yet  their  principal  worship  is  addressed  to  the  spirit  who  presides  at  the 
source  of  the  Abawi;  and  they  every  year  sacrifice  a  cow  to  this  spirit. 

Besides  these  above  enumerated  there  are  the  "  Gafates,"  a  numerous 
people,  who  live  in  Damota,  and  speak  a  distinct  language ;  the  "  Gurags," 
a  set  of  expert  and  intrepid  robbers,  who  live  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  in 
the  south  east  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  "  Dobenah,"  a  numerous  tribe,  who 
live  by  hunting  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  between  the  Mareb  and  the 
Tacazze. 

But,  of  all  the  people  of  Abyssinia,  the  Jews  present  the  most  extraordi- 
nary historical  curiosity.  They  bear  the  name  of  Falasji,  or  the  exiles,  and 
aeein  to  have  formed  for  ages  a  state  of  more  or  less  independence,  in  the 
province  of  Samen,  under  a  dynasty,  the  king  of  which  always  bore  the 
name  of  "  Gideon,"  and  the  queens  that  of"  Judith."  Although  reduced 
at  last  to  very  narrow  limits,  they  could  muster,  in  Bruce's  time,  50,000 
infantry.  But  their  royal  family  liaving  become  extinct,  they  appear  to  be 
now  dependent  on  the  government  of  Tigre  ;  and  a  great  number  also  live 
among  the  Shellukhs,  along  the  banks  of  the  Abiad.  They  are  even  much 
more  ignorant  than  the  Christians;  they  are  ignorant  of  the  tribe  to  which 
they  belong,  and  do  not  know  at  what  period  their  ancestors  came  into 
Abyssinia. 

The  ancient  monarchy  of  Abyssinia  has  been  completely  dismembered. 
Among  the  many  petty  states  which  have  risen  upon  its  ruins,  the  three 
following  appear  to  predominate,  viz : — the  kingdoms  of  Anibara,  Tigr^, 
and  Shoa;  the  first  comprising  the  provinces  to  the  west  of  the  Tacazze  ; 
the  second,  the  provinces  east  of  that  river,  and  the  last  the  provinces  to 
the  south  and  west  The  last  appears  to  have  been  less  injured  by  the  civil 
wars  than  the  rest. 


Amhara  comprises  the  central  provinces,  and  has  long  been  in  a  state  of 
complete  anarchy.  Tlie  members  of  the  royal  family  are  dispersed  over 
their  country,  and  live  partly  by  (he  bounty  of  the  chiefs,  and  partly  by  their 
own  industry.  Gondar,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  fine  plain  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Dembea.  If  is  very  extensive,  but  two-thirds  of  the  houses  appear 
to  be  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  the  population  does  not  exceed  6,009. 


Tigre  is  the  strongest  of  these  sovereignties,  not  only  from  its  position, 
but  also  from  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people  and  their  resources.  Anialow, 
its  chief  town,  contains  1,000  houses,  but  the  king  generally  resides  at 
Sheliikout.  The  palace  and  the  church,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  Abyssinia,  are  its  principal  buildings.  Tigr^  may  be  considered 
as  the  cradle  of  the  Abyssinian  Empire.  Its  people  are  the  true  Abyssinians, 
and  have  extended  their  dominion  over  the  adjoining  region,  which  has 
been  dignified  with  the  title  of  kingdom,  and  divided  into  provinces.  It 
contains  several  other  towns,  in  which  some  manufactures  and  considerable 
trade  are  ciirried  on.  Many  splendid  ruins,  indicative  of  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, still  exist. 
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Shoa  induces  the  southern  portion  of  the  lace  empire,  and  the  king,  who 
is  a  member  of  tlie  ancient  royal  family,  has  extended  his  dominion  over 
many  of  the  Galla  tribes,  and  carries  on  an  estensive  slave-lriide,  exporting 
Iiis  captives  through  Tajura,  a  seaport  town  to  the  south-west  of  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-mandeb.     His  capital  is  Ankohar,  a  smali  and  unimportant  place. 


The  Sow  country  between  the  eastern  mountains  and  the  Red  Sea,  is 
nearly  uninhabited,  from  excessive  heat  and  the  scarcity  of  water.  It  is 
occupied  by  a  number  of  smaJl  tribes,  more  or  less  savage,  who  preserve  their 
independence,  and  form  as  many  states  as  there  are  chiefs.  The  principal 
pla<,es  are — Durora,  a  village  on  the  Bay  of  Amphila;  ZuUa,  or  Adulle,  a 
misierable  town  on  Annesley  Bay;  Massuah,  a  small  town  of  about  2,000 
lohabitints,  on  an  islet  of  the  same  name,  with  a  good  harbor,  the  principal 
station  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  Abyssinia,  but  now  in  possession  of 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt;    Arkiko,  a  small  town  on   the  mainland,  opposite 

iw u    .L :j _^  _   „  .__:l  ..   ^^^^  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of 

I  n       h     p     y      te,  &c.,  &c. 
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!  residence  of  a 

Tigre,  but  is 

indep     d 

The  anciei 

:ta  ne            q 

was  known 

to  the 

u        kn        d  e       Abyssinia.     It 
,<E       p       ub  jEgypto,"  and 
as  M  m  d  d  all  the  then 

A  T  g  p    p  e    n  ate  and  con- 

ffi  h       h        un  ry  had  been 

G  A         indicate  ihat  the  natives  were 

re  of  that  polite  nation.     The 
p  A     m  m        vaa  that  from  which  the  finest 

rcourse  maintained  with   the 
CO  R      S  O        ,     Prior  to  the  fourth  century 

A  ch  it  has  ever  since  nominally 

■as  m  the  country  became  a  refuge 

nge  their  faith.     The  Arabian 
g  he  country,  so  that  Abyssinia 

m  m  modern  maritime  discovery. 

14  A  ambassador  to  the  Senate  of 

Florence,  and  wrote  a  famous  letter  to  his  subject  priests  at  Jerusalem. 
This,  and  the  favorable  reports  of  the  priests  now  referred  to,  gave  rise  to 
the  most  exaggerated  rumors.  It  was  said  that  a  Christian  pi'ince,  to  whom 
the  Portuguese  gave  the  fantastical  name  of  "  Prester  John,"  ruled  over  a 
vast,  highly  civilized,  and  rich  empire  in  the  centre  and  east  of  Africa. 
This  statement  inflamed  at  once  the  spirit  of  discovery,  and  of  religious 
zeal — the  two  ruling  principles  of  the  age.  The  Portuguese  monarchs, 
who  took  the  lead  in  exploring  the  eastern  world,  immediately  devised 
measures  fct  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  so  remarkable  a  region.  The  pas- 
sage to  India  by  the  Cape  had  not  yet  been  discovered ;  Abyssinia  was 
therefore  viewed  as  a  tract  through  which  the  commerce  of  India  might  be 
conducted.  Two  envoys  were  therefore  sent  to  explore  it,  one  of  whom 
perished,  while  the  other  arrived  in  1490  at  the  imperial  court,  residing  then 
at  Shoa.  The  reports  which  he  made  respecting  the  country  were  favor- 
ble.  and  having  prevailed  on  the  empress-moiher  to  send  an  Armenian  as  an 
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ambassador  to  Portugal,  the  Portuguese  sent  oyt  sevenil  other  embassies 

Of  these  the  moat  remarkable  is  that  described   by  Alvarez,  in  1520.     He 

remained  six  years  in  the  country,  and  traversed  it  from  north  to  south. 

Paez,  Almeyda,  Lobo,  and  others,  successively  undertook  journies  into 

Abyssinia,  and  from  the  accounts  of  these  and  other  missions.  Teller  first 

(1660)  and  afterwards  Ludolph  (1681  )  principally  compiled  their  histories! 

P  >>  w  1"       p  Abyssinia,  gradually  subsided ; 

d     h  h  ce  ( 1790,)  it  was    revived  by  the 

pao  n        B  T  M  n  the  circumstances  he  relates 

tl  hia  descriptions   a  good   deal 

p  m  Th      u  h  n  city  of  his  works  was  in  conse- 

g  n  d     b    d      nd      m  st  be  admitted  that  some  of  his 

m  b         h  wn       b  ded,  and  that  others  are  of  very 

1  b  h  Bu     h  of  the  leading  features  of  his 

h     b    n       y        b        d  b     JV      S    t,  and  other  late  travellers. 

O  w     n      p    n  n    before  the  reader  any  sketch  of 

the  history  of  Abyssinia ;  and  though  we  had  abundant  space,  the  subject  is 

too  uninteresting  to  attract  attention.      All  that  is  known  respeotinjt  the 

country  may  be  found  in  the  "  Modern  Universal  History,"  (vol.  xr.,  8vo. 

edition,)      The  reader  may  also  consult  the  Travels  of  Bruce    Salt    and 

Lord  Valentia,  Mr.  Gobat's  Journal,  to  which  is  prefixed  Dr.  Lee's  Historv 

of  the  Abyssinian  Church;  and  the  Encyclopcedias  generally. 


MOGHREB,  OR  WORTH-WESTERiY  AFRICA. 

"  Ardh  el  Moghreb"  is  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  whole  of 
Northern  Africa  west  of  Egypt.  The  n.-.me  signifies  '■  the  west,"  and  the 
peope  of  those  countries  are  called  "  Moghrebins"  or  Westlanders 
Moghreb  is  divided  into  four  portions  :— 1.  "  Biiad-ul-Beraber,"  the  country 
of  the  Berebers,  or  Barbary ;  2.  "  Bilad-ul-Jerid,"  the  country  of  dates- 
3  "Ea-Sahara,"  or  the  Desert;  and  4.  '■BJIad-ea-Soudan,"  Negroland  or 
the  country  of  the  Blacks.  Bilad-ul-Jeriu  is,  properly  speaking  only  the 
southern  portion  of  Barbary  to  the  confines  of  the  Desert— it  has  no  definite 
limits,  and  is  rather  a  common  appellation  than  a  proper  name ;  we  shall 
therefore  consider  the  first  and  second  of  these  Arabic  divisions  as  one 

geographical  region,  under  the  European  name  of  Bnrbary reserving  a 

separate  section  for  each  of  the  other  two.  ."  & 

THE    STATES    OF    BARBARY. 

Barbary  comprehends  the  long  narrow  tract  of  country  along  the  smUhern 

coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic,  beintr  bordered 

Zi^^  T^B:Zt^\  ^^-  ^^"^  °'=^™'  *"*^  ''"^'''  ^y  '■^^  S^tia''"-  't  lies  between 
28°  and  36°  N.  latitude,  and  I|0  W.  and  27°  12'  E.  lon,<ritude  extending 
m  length  2,000  miles,  a«d  varying  in  breadth  from  400  miles  downwards" 
and  contains  about  700,000  square  miles. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  noted  before.  The  western 
portion  is  composed  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  their  interjacent  valleys, 
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with  an  extensive  flat  country  on  both  sides,  which  slopes  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side  and  the  Great  Desert  on  the  other. 
The  want  of  wood  in  these  regions  seem  to  be  a  remarkable  characteristic, 
but  the  capability  of  the  soil  is  extraordinary.  The  middle  region,  nearly 
corresponding  in  extent  with  Algeria,  is  separated  from  Marooco  by  the 
extensive  Desert  of  Argad.  North  of  the  Atlas  range  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  and  the  aspect  pleasant;  but  to  the  south,  little  else  is  seen  than 
naked  rocks  and  plains  scorched  by  the  sun.  In  Tunis  the  cultivable 
plains  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  well  watered  valleys  occur  among  the 
offshoots  of  the  Atlas.  The  soil  has  been  celebrated  for  centuries  :  it  was 
once  considered  as  the  granary  of  the  world,  and  the  most  TaJuable  province 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Speaking,  generally,  sea-salt  or  chloride  of  sodium 
is  spread  over  the  soil  of  Barbary  in  surprising  abundance,  and  most  of  the 
springs  are  saline.  In  Tripoli  the  desert  presses  forward  on  the  sea,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  fertile  tracts  among  the  hills  and  along  the  shore.  The 
eastern  portion  of  it  skirts  the  greater  S^rtis,  the  coast  of  which  forms  a 
wild  and  dreary  region-  It  is  not,  however,  entirely  barren,  for  though  it 
is  parched  up  in  summer,  yet  after  the  autumnal  rains  the  ground  is 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Barca  is  generally  a  sandy  desert, 
but  certain  portions  of  it  are  very  fertile,  and  only  require  the  hand  of 
iudustry  to  make  them  productive.  The  north-western  tract  was  the 
Pentapolis  of  the  ancients,  and  from  the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  arrived  at  a 
very  high  degree  of  cultivation.  To  the  east,  however,  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  the  country  iacreases  in  sterility:  the  few  patches  of  cultivation  it 
contains  are  near  the  coast,  or  form  lb        d  t    1  th    Lybi an  desert, 

which  constitutes  the  western  border    fth    R  i  th    N  I  . 

The  rivers  and  lakes  of  Barbary  th  m  ^r  important. 

The  Mejerdah  is  the  only  one  nav  g  bl  nd  h  f  I  rains.  The 
other  principal  rivers  ate  the  Sheiif  a  d  h  M  h  1  u  Tl  1  tter  is  reckon- 
ed the  largest  river  of  Barbary,  though  m  f  n  d  ed  up.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  receives  the  Aoulko  nd  lb  S  b  th  I  I  r  of  which  is 
navigable  for  boats  to  Fez.  The  Oi  b  h  p  t  F  f  om  Marocco. 
The  Tensift,  called  also  Wady  Ma  L  h  p  f  les  north  of 
Marocco,  and  enters  the  sea  between  M  d  d  A  fy  There  are  also 
several  rivers  in  Bilad-u!-jerid,  which  flow  into  the  desert,  and  are  absorbed 
by  the  sand,  or  form  marshes,  where  their  waters  are  evaporated  by  the 

The  Salt  Lake  of  Marks,  the  Palis  Tritonis  of  the  ancients,  is  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  Tunis,  and  consists  of  a  great  extent  of  drift  sand,  in 
which  tracks  of  caravans  are  marked  out  by  the  trunks  of  palm-trees  fixed 
in  the  ground — from  which  circumstance  it  has  received  its  name.  It  is 
about  eighty  miles  long  by  twenty  broad.  After  the  rains  it  forms  a  great 
salt  lake  ;  but  in  summer  it  is  nearly  dry,  and  covered  with  salt.  It  con- 
tains several  islands  of  firm  soil,  which  are  covered  with  groves  of  palms. 
Two  lakes  named  "  Al  Shot,"  or  "  Al  Shat,"  the  one  140  miles  south-east, 
and  the  other  250  miles  soutli-west  of  Algiers ;  Melgig,  not  far  west  of  Sib- 
kah,  and  the  Lake  Bsni  Gurni  to  the  east  of  Tafilelt,  are  large  receptacles  for 
the  rivers  of  Bilad-ul-jerid,  and  of  much  the  same  character  with  the  lake  of 
Marks.  There  nte,  indeed,  several  other  lakes  of  this  kind,  all  of  which 
are  called  Sibkah  (i  e.  salted  earth.)  The  Lake  of  Bizerta  is  a  large  double 
lake  in  Tunis,  near  the  sea,  with  ■.vhich  it  is  connected  by  a  broad  cana! 
flowing  through  the  town-  The  Lake  of  Fezarah,  south  of  Bona,  is  about 
ten  geographical  miles  in  length,  and  six  and  a  half  in  breadth,  but  very 
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shallow.  Along  tbo  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  or  the  greater  Syrtis 
(here  is  an  estensire  marsh,  ahout  100  miles  io  length,  with  a  hreadth  vary- 
ing from  two  to  fifteen  miles.  The  water  spreads  itself  in  pools,  over  the 
wide  tract  of  country,  communicating  occasionally  with  the  sea  Many  of 
these  pools  are  several  miles  in  exter.t ;  and  the  marsh  is  very  dangerous  if 
not  wholly  impassible,  after  heavy  rains. 

In  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Barbary  are  two  gnlf,  of  great  celebrity. 
The  gulf  of  Sidraor  Sert,  (the  Syrtis  Major  of  antiquity,)  forms  a  deep 
indentation  between  Tripoli  and  Barca,  measuring  24S  geographical  miles 
across  its  mouth,  and  the  circuit  of  its  shore  is  433.  The  Syrtis  Minor  or 
Gulf  of  Khabz  forms  a  similar  indentation,  hot  of  much  smaller  dimensions 
between  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  The  coasts  of  both  gulfs  are  covered  with  a 
succession  of  small  islands,  sand  banks  and  places  with  a  small  depth  of 
water,  the  danger  of  which  was  much  increased  to  the  ancient  navigators 
by  the  flus  and  reflux  of  the  waves,  occasioned  by  the  violent  north  and  east 
wmds.  Theonlylargeislandisthatof  Jerhah,23mileshyl6  atthesouth- 
eastern  side  of  the  gulf  of  Khabs.  It  was  called  by  the  ancients  Lotophafritis 
and  was  celebrated  a.  the  abode  of  the  Lotophagi  or  eaters  of  the  lotus,  i 
deiightfal  frn.t,  said  to  have  been  so  intoxicating,  that  whoever  partook  of  it 
straightway  forgot  his  own  country  and  wished  only  to  spend  his  life  in  the 
happy  region  where  it  was  produced.  It  is  still  found  in  the  whole  of  this 
coast  and  sold  in  all  the  markets,  under  the  Arabic  name  of  juieb.  The 
modern  inhabitants  are  celebrated  for  their  manufacluriiig  indistry  The 
Karkenah  islands  the  ancient  C„™«,lieon  the  north  of  the  gnlf  of  Khabz. 
Penon  de  Vele^  77  miles  south<«,i  of  Centa,  on  the  north  coaSt  of  Marocco 
contains  a  strong  fort  which  is  used  as  a  place  of  banisht 


ctirjiinals      The     .rejirat-ul-Jafarln"  are  three  small  islands  on  the  iulf  of 
I  T'J  7'"°'"  ""'  ">  "'"  '"'Si"  "'  ""  '""'■     Alboran  is  a  small 

islail  m  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  liJ5  miles  east  of  Gibraltar. 

,.  T  j"i,''''T'",°'u""  ■»""'»»  li""""  "  »  gsnerai  temperate,  being  pro- 
tented  by  the  high  ranges  of  the  Atlas  from  the  hot  wiSds  of  the  desert 
Kain  IS  freqnent  m  the  winter  months,  but  in  summer  it  is  rarely  known, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  atmosphere  becomes  heated  and  productive  of 
formidable  diseases.  In  the  rainy  season  the  mornings  are  usually  cold 
and  frcst  and  snov  are  occasionally  experienced.  Winter,  however,  is  the 
season  of  lerdnr.  the  gentle  heat  that  then  prevails,  accompanied  as  it  is 
by  ram  hastens  the  growth  of  a  multitudinous  vegetation,  and  plants  sprincr 
up  in  the  country  as  they  do  in  the  more  northern  regions  on  the  return  ol" 
spring.  As  the  sun  advances  northward  the  rain  becomes  less  copious  the 
heat  increase,  the  river,  and  lakes  dry  up,  the  trees  lose  their  verdure,' and 
everything  is  burnt  up.  At  this  season  also  the  noiioa,  atmosphere  of  the 
desert  is  brought  on  by  the  south  winds.  Toward,  Angu,l  the  temperature 
moderate,  and  gradually  fall,  during  the  succeeding  autumn,  which  end,  in 
INovember,  when  the  winter  or  rainy  season  commences.  The  easterly 
tvinds  which  blow  from  March  to  September  are  usually  dry,  though  the 
atmosphere  1,  cloudy ;  westerly  and  northerly  winds  loaded  with  mJistore 
prevail  in  March,  with  showers  during  the  interval,  of  the  gales.  Notwith- 
•tanding,  however,  all  its  drawbacks,  the  climate  of  the  northern  rcion  is 
generally  hue.  In  the  sonlhorn  parts  the  heat  is  oppressive,  and  the 'people 
in  the  summer  season  leave  their  habitations  to  dwell  nuder  the  shadow  of 
he  palm  trees.  In  Eastern  Barbary  the  climate  is  unpleasant,  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  the  coldiie,,  of  the  night  being  equally  insupportable. 
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>cks  of  Barbary  coasist  in  part  of  granite,  but  chiefly  of 
!Ous  sciiist.  Travertine  is  found  on  the  coast,  but  in  the 
interior  a  lime  formation  often  alternates  with  a  schistose  marl.  The 
secondary  deposits  consist  in  many  places  of  a  Has  formation  and  calcareous 
strata,  containing  a  few  animal  but  no  vegetable  remains.  The  tertiary 
deposits  are  mostly  calcareous,  much  impregnated  with  salt  and  sometimes 
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i  1 


pyrites,  &. 
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January  covered  with  flowers  ;  but  ii 
cracked  soil  is  covered  only  with  the  yellow  ri 
plants ;  yet  at  this  season  the  rose-bay  displays  i 
banks  of  all  the  streams,  from  the  tops  of  the  t 
valleys. 

Among  the  cultivated  plants  are  wheat,  barley,  i 
and  th6  holcus  sacoharatus  ;  and  rice  in  the  grounds  capable  of  being  iu- 
undated.  These  also  include  tobacco,  dates,  olives,  figs,  almonds,  vines, 
apricots,  jujebs,  melons,  saffron,  the  mulberry  and  sugar-cane.  The  gardens 
yield  nearly  al!  the  species  of  pulse  known  in  Europe.  Wheat  is  sown  in 
autumn  and  gathered  in  April  and  May  ;  maize  and  sorghum  are  sown  in 
spring  and  cut  down  in  summer  ;  and  oats  grow  spontaneously.  The  fruits 
of  Europe,  with  the  fig,  &c.,  are  very  fine  and  plentiful. 

The  Moors  and  Arabs  are  the  principal  cultivators.  The  only  trees  on 
which  they  bestow  any  care,  are  the  olive,  date,  palm,  lemon,  orange,  apple 
and  pear.  Wheat  is  the  grain  most  cultivated,  and  ij  equal  to  the  best  of 
Europe.  Barley  is  used  as  food  only  in  times  of  scarcity,  but  it  is  extensively 
consumed  by  cattle  and  poultry.  Next  to  wheat,  durrah  {sorghum  or  millet) 
is  the  most  extensively  cultivated  grain.  Maize  is  grown  chiefly  along  the 
sea  coast  and  in  the  southern  districts  ;  it  forms  almost  entirely  the  food  of 
the  slaves.  Rye  is  the  only  grain  that  is  allowed  to  be  exported.  The 
stalks  of  these  grains  are  burned  on  the  ground  for  manure.  The  rice  is  of 
bad  quality,  and  that  which  is  used  by  the  grandees  is  imported  from 
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America.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  especially  calavanees,  are  grown  in. 
abundance.  Potatoes  have  been  introduced  and  are  becoming  a  favorite 
food  among  the  people.  There  are  also  many  roots  to  which  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  have  recourse  in  times  of  scarcity. 

The  animal  kingdom  comprises  all  the  usual  animals  of  Africa,  except 
the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  giraffe,  zebra,  and  many  monkey  tribes, 
Barbary  produces  fine  horses,  and  also  two  kinds  of  asses.  The  cattle 
generally  are  small  and  lean,  but  goats  and  sheep  are  plentiful.  Cats,  doga, 
and  European  poultry  are  common,  and  the  Arabs  pay  great  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  bees.  Of  all  the  domestic  animals  the  sheep  are  the  most 
important  in  number  and  value.  In  Marocco  alone  they  are  computed  at 
forty  or  forty-five  millions.  The  quality  of  the  wool  is  very  fine,  superior 
indeed  to  that  of  Europe;  the  amount  exported,  however,  is  comparatively 
small.  The  goats  of  Marocco  number  from  ten  to  twelve  millions,  and  the 
number  of  camels  is  about  half  a  million.  The  horses  of  the  same  country 
are  computed  at  400,000,  and  the  asses  at  3,000,000,  while  mules  are  found 
in  still  greater  numbers.  As  dogs  are  never  put  to  death,  they  necessarily 
exist  to  an  indefinite  offensiveness,  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  these 
animals  are  never  affected  with  hydrophobia,  but,  though  they  escape,  mules 
it  is  said  are  subject  to  this  malady.  Not  the  least  important  among  the 
animals  of  Barbary  is  the  locust,  whose  multiplying  power  is  almost  in- 
credible. It  is  said  that  one  female  lays  700,000  eggs  in  the  sand,  which 
are  hatched  in  a  short  time.     The  locusts  are  eaten  by  the  Moors. 

The  people  of  Barbary  are  comprised  in  the  seven  classes  of  Moors, 
Arabs,  Berebers,  Shellukhs,  Jews,  Turks  and  Negroes.  The  Moors  gener- 
ally inhabit  the  towns  and  cultivated  plains,  and  though  they  speak  a  dialect 
of  Arabic,  their  physical  constitution,  their  complexion  and  countenance, 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  a  different  race,  and  descended  probably  from 
tbe  ancient  Mauritanians  and  Numidians,  mixed  with  the  various  foreign  races 
which  have  conquered  and  settled  in  the  country.  At  present  they  con- 
stitute the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  Both  the  men  and  women  are  hand- 
some ill  form,  and  the  women  are  sometimes  even  pretty ;  they  consider 
obesity  and  hanging  breasts  as  the  aomfe  of  perfect  beauty,  and  torture 
their  children  to  procure  this  result.  The  Moors  exercise  every  calling 
known  in  more  civilized  countries,  but  the  several  trades  are  generally  still  in 
their  infancy  among  them.  They  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  their  feats 
in  this  art  are  often  wonderful.  With  respect  of  their  moral  qualities  M. 
Grabeg  de  Hemso  says,  "  the  character  of  these  Africans,  I  can  conscien- 
tiously aver,  is  made  up  of  all  that  is  meanest  and  vilest  in  the  heart  of 
man.  They  are  now  exactly  the  same  barbarians  as  their  ancestors  were 
in  the  days  of  Salluai  and  Procopiua ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  fickle,  perfidious, 
cruel  and  incapable  of  being  restrained  by  either  fear  or  kindness.  Even 
their  countenance  has  in  it  something  sinister  and  revolting,  which  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  an  involuntary  shudder."  They  are  all  Mahome- 
dans  ;  extremely  fanatical;  and  like  the  religious  fanatics  of  all  countries, 
consider  their  piety  as  a  compensation  for  every  moral  defect.  In  spite  of 
their  indolence,  says  M.  Rozet,  they  generally  receive  a  better  education 
than  the  people  of  France.  Almost  all  men  read,  write,  and  know  some- 
thing of  arithmetic ;  but  the  Koran  comprises  almost  the  only  subject  of 
their  literary  education,  M.  Rozet,  however,  met  Moors  at  Algiers  who 
were  really  well  informed  men,  and  who  spoke  several  languages,  were 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  geography,  and  even  knew  something  of 
history.     Music  is  nearly  unknown  among  them. 
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The  Arabs  do  not  ditTer  essentially  from  those  of  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
Those  of  Maroeco  are  wholly  Bedouins  and  live  in  tents,  leading  a  pastoral 
life.  The  Arabs  of  Algeria  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes  :  those 
who  have  adopted  settled  pursuits  and  the  Bedouins,  but  generally  there  is 
little  other  difference  in  the  whole  race,  except  that  produced  by  locality, 
climate,  and  other  external  influences.  Their  mental  character  and  acquire- 
Hients  are  the  same  in  Arabia  and  Barbary. 

The  Berebers  and  Shellukha  appear  to  be  radically  the  same  people, 
though  a  considerable  difference  is  observed  between  them.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Northern  Africa.  The  Berebers  form  at 
present  four  distinct  nations,  viz  ;  the  Amazighs  or  Kabyles  ;  the  Shellukhs ; 
the  Tuaricka,  and  the  Tibboos.  The  "  Amazighs"  occupy  the  valleys  and 
higher  parts  of  the  Atlas.  In  Algiers  they  are  called  Kabayil,  and  in 
Tunis,  Zowavah  They  are  remarkable  for  their  robust  figures,  hindsome 
leatures  and  fur  complexions  There  are  miny  fimilies  among  them  with 
blue  etea  and  color  as  florid  a.-,  that  of  the  natives  of  northern  Europe 
They  are  chiefly  ihephetds  and  h  inters,  live  in  a  savage  state,  in  villages 
planted  on  hill  tops,  and  not  a  few  ot  them  dwell  in  caves  In  the  more 
productive  parts  of  the  valleys  they  cultivate  the  ground  and  rear  many 
bee=  In  their  political  state  they  are  divided  in  tribes,  each  of  which  is 
goierned  by  a  bheikh,  and  there  are  famdies  among  them  which  are  recog- 
nized as  patricians.  These  tribes  sometimes  confederate  under  a  Sheikh- 
zabo  for  purposes  of  war  or  plunder.  They  are  a  warlike  race  and  very 
jealous  of  their  independence ;  but  have  a  very  savage  mode  of  warfare. 
With  respect  to  their  language,  all  the  information  that  has  been  collected 
confirms  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  original  language,  approaching  somewhat, 
however,  to  the  Hebrew  in  its  construction.  It  has  no  affinity  whatever  to- 
the  Arabic,  except  in  a  few  words,  as  religious,  metaphysical  and  technical 
terms,  expressive  of  new  ideas,  and  such  like,  which  have  been  adopted 
from  their  Arab  neighbors.  They  are  generally  Moslems.  The  "  Shellukhs" 
possess  the  southern  ridges  of  the  Atlas  to  the  south  of  Fez.  They  are 
similar  to  the  other  Berebers  in  character,  but  they  live  separately ;  and 
although  their  habitations  are  sometimes  very  near,  they  have  no  social 
intercourse ;  nor  is  an  instance  known  of  individuals  of  the  two  nations 
having  intermarried.  Their  languages  have  also  a  great  affinity.  At 
present  neither  the  Berebers  nor  the  Shellukhs  know  of  any  other  written 
characters  than  the  Arabic.  The  "  Tuaricka"  and  the  "  Tibboos"  are  the 
possessors  of  the  middle  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Sahara. 

The  "  JeW  are  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  proscribed  race.  They  generally 
live  separately,  in  the  seapoiit  towns  and  villages,  being  employed  in  com- 
merce, and  as  artizans  and  interpreters ;  and  it  is  through  their  agency  that 
all  intercourse  with  foreigners  is  carried  on.  They  are  the  descendants  of 
those  who  were  driven  out  of  Europe  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 
Those  who  live  among  the  Berebers  are  comparatiyely  happy,  particularly 
the  ancient  families,  known  by  the  name  of  Pilistin,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  established  in  the  country  from  remote  antiquity.  In  Algeria 
and  Tunis  they  are  less  degraded  than  in  Maroeco ;  and  at  Algiers  an  Arab 
would  not  sell  a  couple  of  fowls  without  the  aid  of  a  Jew,  who  has  always  a 
per  centage  for  his  trouble.  In  spite  of  their  disabilities,  however,  the 
Jews  are  the  best  informed  and  most  civilized  and  able  people  in  Barbary; 
and  also  very  faithful  as  merchants  and  agents.  The  whole  number  in 
fiarbary  is  about  700,000.  With  the  exception  of  those  in  Algeria,  the 
Jews  of  Barbary  are  governed  by  their  own  Saws.     Those  of  Tunis  have  c 
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kaid  or  governor  appointed  by  the  Bey,  and  who  may  be  considefed  as  their 
first  magistrate  in  all  things  temporal ;  but  their  spiritual  concerns  are 
managed  by  the  Chief  Kabbi,  who  possesses  great  power,  more  even  than 
the  kaid  himself.  The  Jews  are  all  a  very  laborious  people;  and  are,  ii: 
fact,  the  only  working  class  in  Bavbary. 

The  "  Turks"  have  been  for  three  centuries  the  dominant  people  of 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  Sprung  from  (hem  is  a  mixed  race  called 
Kouloughis,  consisting  of  the  offspring  of  Turks  by  Moorish  women.  They 
are  as  refined  as  their  fathers,  and  as  vicious  as  their  mothers.  With  the 
Moorish  features  they  have  whiter  skins,  and  are  more  comely.  They  lead 
a  life  of  indolence,  being  generally  rich  from  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers 
— an  inheritance  accruing  mostly  from  the  profits  of  piracy. 

The  "Negroes,"  brought  from  Soudan,  have  been  slaves  in  Barbary  from 
time  immemorial.  Almost  all  the  Moors  are  inveterate  slave  holders  and 
dealers.  These  slaves,  however,  live  precisely  in  the  same  manner  and 
have  the  same  habits  as  their  masters.  They  exercise  almost  every  calling, 
and  may  purchase  their  freedom  either  with  money  or  services;  and  many 
persons  when  they  die  manumit  their  slaves.  The  latter  then  become 
Moslems,  and  immediately  enjoy  all  the  immunities  of  free  citizens.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  negro  population  in  Barbary.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  Moors  only  by  their  features  and  complexion,  and  perhaps  by  a 
few  superstitious  practises,  peculiar  to  themselves,  but  they  enjoy  every 
political  and  civil  privilege  of  the  latter.  They  often  enlist  as  soldiers,  and 
are  generally  very  brave.  In  Maroccothey  compose  the  Sultan's  body 
guard,  which  forms  the  best  portion  of  his  army. 

Besides  the  classes  already  mentioned  there  are  a  few  Christians,  who 
are  chiefly  European  merchants ;  and  the  French  in  Algeria  will  come 
under  the  same  category ;  hut  Christian  slavery  no  longer  exists. 

Barbary  is  divided  into  four  large  independent  states,  viz  : 


MarOcco aaO,OOn 8,500,000 Msrakeali 50  000 

Aloekia,  or  Algiers 160,000 2,500,000 Algiers 70,000 

Tosis 73,000 3.000,000 Tunis 130,000 

Thimli,  with  Bacca....  140,000 1,800,000 Tripoli 35,000 

Besides  these  there  is  the  "  Bilad-Sidi-Hesham"  or  Sidi-Hesham's  Country, 
a  new  state,  founded  in  1810  by  Sidi-Hesham,  the  son  of  the  Sherif  Achmed- 
ebn-Mousay.  It  is  composed  in  part  of  the  province  of  Suz,  and  extends  to 
the  east  and  south  of  the  country.  Inhabited  by  an  industrious  agricultural, 
mercantile,  and  warlike  people,  it  seeni.s  to  have  become  the  centre  of  the 
trade  between  Marocco  and  Timbuctoo — the  Moorish  merchants  preferring 
to  stop  here  rather  than  cross  the  desert.  Tahnt  is  the  capital,  and  at 
Ileg-h  is  the  venerated  tomb  of  Achmed,  the  father  of  Hesham.  The  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  includes  the  large  valley  and  river  of  Wady-Nun. 


The  Empire  of  Marocco  occupies  the  north-west  corner  of  Africa,  between 
28°  and  36°  N.  latitude,  and  11°  30'  W.  and  2°  36'  E.  longitude,  measur- 
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iiig  about  700  miles  in  extreme  length,  and  360  in  breadth.  It  covers  a 
surface  of  24,379  square  leagues,  or  about  320,000  square  miles,  with  a 
sea-coast  on  tlie  Mediterranean  of  270  miles,  and  on  the  Atlantic,  560  miles. 

This  empire  consists,  within  its  actual  limits,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fez  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Om-erbegh ;  of  that  of  Marocoo  with  a  pari  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Suz,  to  the  south  of  that  river,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Tafilelt,  the 
country  of  Sahara,  and  the  district  of  El  Hharits,  all  to  the  east  and  south 
of  the  Atlas  range.  Marocco  and  Fez  are  divided  into  30  provinces,  some 
of  which  are  very  large,  while  others  consist  of  no  more  than  a  town  with 
the  adjoining  district. 

The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  5,500,000  to  14,886,000  ; 
but  Mr.  Graberg,  whose  statement  is,  perhaps,  as  reliable  as  any,  gives  it  aE 
8,500,000,  and  distributes  it,  according  to  races,  in  the  following  manner, 
viz  I— Berebers  and  Tuaricks,  2,300,000;  Shellukhs,  1,450,000;  Moors 
and  mixed  Arabs.  3,550,000 ;  Bedouins  and  pure  Arabs,  740,000 ;  Jews, 
339,500 ;  Negroes,  120,000 ;  European  Christians,  300 ;  and  renegadoes 
200.  Their  distribution  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  empire  he  gives  as 
follows,  viz:— in  Fez,  3,200,000;  Marocco,  3,600,000;  Tafilelt  and 
Sigelraessa,  700,000;  and  Ai  Draha  and  Sua,  1,000,000,  which  gives  38.5 
individuals  to  the  square  tnile. 

The  government  is  a  pure  despotism,  in  which  the  will  of  the  emperor  is 
the  supreme  law.  He  is  head  of  both  church  and  state,  which  are  insepara- 
ble. In  the  capital  the  emperor  administers  justice  in  person,  and  in  the 
provinces  "  khalifs"  or  governors  are  invested  with  the  same  prerogatives. 
Their  judgments,  it  is  said,  are  generally  correct,  and  always  prompt. 
Their  ruling  principle  of  government  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  people  poor, 
and  in  a  condition  in  which  they  are  unable  to  rebel.  The  revenue  is 
derived  from  taxes  paid  in  kind,  one-tenth  of  corn,  one-twentieth  of  cattle, 
a  capitation  tax  on  all  Jews,  and  fines  on  districts  where  crimes  have  been 
committed  ;  but  it  is  very  uncertain,  and  has  offen  to  be  forcibly  levied.  It 
amounts  to  a  sum  between  2,600,000  and  4,500,000  dollars,  while  the 
expenditure  amounts  only  to  about  one-third  the  amount,  leaving  a  large 
surplus  to  be  buried  in  the  imperial  treasury.  The  regular  military  estab- 
lishment does  not  exceed  15,000  or  16,000  men,  of  whom  one-half  are 
negroes.  They  are  distributed  in  garrisons  and  shifting  camps,  in  forts, 
seaports,  and  in  the  imperial  residences.  About  one-half  this  number  is 
cavalry.  This  force,  however,  can  be  increased  ten  fold  from  the  militia. 
The  naval  force  of  the  empire  consists  of  3  brigs,  mounting  40  guns,  and 
13  sloops,  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  principal  rivers:  this  force  was 
much  larger  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  than  at  present,  having  consisteii 
of  10  frigates,  4  brigs,  14  schooners,  and  19  sloops,  manned  by  6,000 
intrepid  seamen ;  but  when  piracy  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  superior  power  of 
Europeans,  armed  vessels  were  found  to  be  of  little  use,  and  too  costly. 

The  present  empire  was  established  in  1547,  by  a  Sherif,  or  descendant 
of  Mahomed,  whose  posterity  still  enjoys  the  sovereignty,  after  having 
survived  several  revolutions.  Some  of  these  princes  have  been  able  men, 
but  generally  they  have  exhibited  a  peculiarly  jealous  and  ferocious  charac- 
ter ;  and  Marocco  has  been  ruled  by  some  of  the  most  blood-thirsty  tyrants 
recorded  in  history.  The  distinction  of  Sherif  descends  to  all  their  male 
offspring,  and  consequently  preserves  them  fVom  obscurity,  that  so  soon 
involves  the  posterity  of  other  Moslem  princes.  The  Sherifs,  indeed,  con- 
stitute a  very  powerful  class,  and  are  said  to  number  no  less  than  40,000, 
who  chiefly  reside  in  Tafilelt;   nor  will  the  number  surprise  us  when  we 
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chiefly  of  manufactured  and  colonial  goods,  only  to  about  two-thirds  that 
amount.  The  tariff  is  regulated  by  the  whim  of  the  Emperor,  and  prohibi- 
tions and  imposts  vary  at  every  port.  The  trade  with  the  Levant  is  carried 
on  partly  by  pedlars,  accompanying  the  pilgrim  caravan  of  Mecca,  and 
partly  also  by  feluccas,  coasting  the  shores  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Alexandria. 
The  communication  with  the  interior  is  etFected  by  caravans  proceeding 
from  Tafilelt,  and  crossing  the  Sahara  to  Timbuctoo,  where  the  traders  ex- 
change salt,  tobacco,  cloth  caps,  girdles,  Turkish  daggers,  fcc,  for  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  assaf<Btida,  ostrich  feathers,  and  slaves. 
Their  profits  would  seem  to  be  immense ;  since  for  1,000,000  piasters,  the 
value  of  the  goods  exported,  the  returns  amount  to  the  value  at  least  of 
10,000,000 ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  amount  of  this  excess  is  swallowed  up 
by  the  expense  of  the  conveyance  of  the  goods  across  the  desert  and  back 
again.  The  trade  with  America  is  wholly  carried  on  in  United  States  bot- 
toms; but  it  amounts  to  very  little,  being  more  incidental  than  regular. 
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The  law  of  Marocco  forbids  interest  on  money  ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the 
Jews  and  others  exact  sums  varying  from  7  to  13  per  cent,  a  month,  on  the 
security  of  merchandize.  Paper  money  and  bills  of  exchange  are  wholly 
unknown;  nor  is  there  any  communication  by  post,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  correspondence.  Mogadore  is  the  chief  port  for  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Mahomedanism ;  and  nowhere  are  its  tenets 
and  observances  more  rigidly  enforced.  Tba  Jews  are  universally  despised, 
nor  are  the  Christians  allowed  to  reside  anywhere,  except  in  Tangier, 
Mogadore,  Larashe,  and  Tetuan.  The  education  of  the  Moors  is  at 
present  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  their  forefathers,  in  the  middle  ages ; 
and  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  learning  the  Koran  by  rote,  reading 
and  writing.  At  some  of  the  city  schools,  however,  grammar,  geometry, 
and  the  mixed  sciences,  logic,  rhetoric,  medicine,  and  theology  are  taught ; 
and  many  students  become  learned  men.  The  art  of  printing  is  unknown, 
so  that  great  numbers  are  employed  in  copying  the  Koran,  &c.  The  arts 
are  in  the  most  barbarous  state ;  the  literature  and  history  of  foreign  coun- 
tries are  not  generally  known ;  and  their  only  musical  instruments  are  a 
rude  pipe,  and  still  more  barbarous  drum. 

The  towns  of  Marocco  are  neither  numerous  nor  populous.  Marocco 
contains  only  about  50,000  inhabitants;  Mekenez,  56,000  ;  Fez,  88,000. 
There  are  three  other  towns,  with  from  20,000  to  3<t,000  inhabitants  ;  two, 
with  from  15,000  to  20,000;  five,  with  from  10,000  to  15,000;  and  six,  with 
from  3,000  to  10,000. 

Marocco,  (Marakesh,  or  Morocco,)  the  capital,  i.s  situated  near  the 
northern  limit  of  a  large  plain,  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Si's 
37'  30"  N.  latitude,  and  7°  36'  W.  longitude.  The  city  is  six  miles  in 
circuit,  enclosed  by  a  strong  wall  with  square  towers,  and  pierced  with 
eleven  gates ;  but  the  enclosure  is  far  from  being  covered  with  buildings, 
being  occupied  mostly  by  gardens,  and  even  farms.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  irregular,  and  the  houses  usually  of  one  story,  and  tlat-roofed.  The 
city  contains  nineteen  mosques,  two  madressea  or  colleges,  and  one  hospi- 
tal. The  palace  is  built  in  a  separate  enclosure  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  measuring  about  1,500  yards  by  600,  occupied  chiefly  by  gardens, 
pavilions,  and  other  usual  ornaments.  The  city  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  of  palms,  and  the  plain  in  which  it  stands  extends  east  and  west  be- 
tween a  range  of  low  schisfose  hills  to  the  north,  and  the  Atlas  to  the 
south.  The  Wady  Tensift  runs  through  it,  and  is  crossed  a  few  miles 
from  the  city  by  a  bridge  of  thirty  arches.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water, 
which  is  conducted  from  the  Atlas,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  by  spacious 
aqueducts. 

Fez,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  once  the 
metropolis  of  Moghreb-ul-Aksa,  is  situated  in  34="  6'  N.  latitude,  and  4° 
58'  W.  longitude,  on  the  banks  of  an  affluent  of  the  Seboo.  The  houses, 
built  of  brick,  are  generally  of  two  stories,  containing  courts  in  the  centre, 
and  are  flat-roofed.  Tne  streets  are  paved,  but  narrow,  winding,  and 
dirty.  The  only  remarkable  buildings  are  the  mosques  and  miaurets.  Its 
madresses  are  celebrated  all  over  Africa  for  the  efficiency  and  learning 
reputed  to  their  doctors.  Its  library  is  also  said  to  be  considerable  for  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  manufactures  of  woollens,  swords,  and  fire-arms, 
morocco  leather,  gunpowder,  &c.,  employ  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  also  carry  on  a  very  extensive  commerce. 

Mekinez,  33  miles  west  by  south  of  Fez,  is  chiefly  important  as  an  im- 
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perial  residence.  The  other  towns  of  the  empire  are  unimportant.  Tb- 
TOAN,  20  miles  west  of  Ceata,  possesses  the  only  harbor  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  and  population.  Tangier,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  Cape  Spaitel,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  a  very  active 
trade,  and  is  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  foreign  consuls.  Labashe,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Luccos  River,  is  the  station  of  the  imperial  fleet.  Saleb, 
formerly  the  resort  of  pirates,  who  scourged  the  neighboring  seas,  is  now 
an  unimportant  place.  Rabat,  or  New  Salee,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Buregreg,  is  stilt  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  empire,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation amounting  to  25,000.  Mooadore,  130  miles  west  of  Marocco,  is 
the  first  maritime  station,  and  the  most  commercial  town  of  the  empire. 
The  harbor  is  now  almost  choked  up  with  sand ;  and  Agadir,  Tarandant, 
and  Tragavost,  are  large  cities.  Of  the  towns  in  Tafilelt  and  Sigelmessa, 
lilfle  or  nothing  is  known. 

Marocco,  anciently  called  Mauritania,  was  inhabited,  under  the  Romans, 
by  a  hardy  nomadic  race,  who  were  never  thoroughly  subdued  by  that  na- 
tion. Early  in  the  7th  century  the  country  yielded  to  the  Saracens,  whose 
different  dynasties  disputed  for  its  possession  for  nearly  300  years.  At 
length,  in  the  1 1th  century,  a  chief  of  Leptuma  having  acquired  so  high  a 
reputation  for  sanctity  as  to  cause  all  the  neighboring  tribes  to  flock  to  his 
(Standard,  overturned  the  then  existing  government,  and  extended  his  do- 
minion all  over  North  Africa.  His  son,  Joseph  Een-Tesaisin,  extended 
the  empire  by  the  addition  of  Fez,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain, 
in  1148,  however,  another  revolution  took  place,  and  the  Morabites  were 
succeeded  by  the  Almohades,  who  in  their  turn  yielded  the  empire  to  more 
successful  adventurers.  In  this  state  of  anarchy  the  country  remained  till 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  when  Mahmed-Ben-Achmet,  a  Sherif,  and 
descendant  of  the  Prophet,  ascended  the  throne,  which  bis  posterity  has 
ever  since  continued  to  occupy.  The  Moors  lost  their  European  posses- 
sions at  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  in  1810  a  new  state  was 
formed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire,  by  an   ambitious  son  of  the 


Aloiers,  now  frequently  called  "  Algeria,"  till  recently  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Barbary  States,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Numidia  Proper  of 
the  Romans,  with  some  portion  of  the  region  south  of  the  Atlas,  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Getulse  and  Garamantes.  It  extends  eastward  along  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Marocco,  about  650  miles. 

Algeria  is  mostly  a  mountainous  country,  and  some  of  the  culminationa 
exceed  the  height  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  Atlas 
range.  There  are  few  plains  of  great  extent;  that  of  Metidjah,  immedi- 
ately south  of  Algiers,  is  50  by  20  miles.  It  is  fertile,  well-watered,  and 
covered  with  abundant  vegetation,  but  is  in  part  marshy  and  unhealthy. 
Besides  this  principal,  there  are  also  several  smaller  plains,  both  to  the  east 
and  west,  many  of  which  are  sandy  and  saltish,  dry  in  summer  and  inun- 
dated in  winter.  The  Atlas  range  is  the  watershed  of  the  country,  and 
rivers  pour  down  from  both  its  sides.  The  Shelliif,  the  Wad-el-Keber,  the 
Seibous,  Booberac,  Yissa,  Zowah,  Wady-el-Zaine,  &c,,  empty  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  large  rivers,  the  Adjedi,  and  Abiad,  run  south-east, 
and  empty  themselves  into  the  Lake  Mclgig;  and  many  rivers  of  inferior 
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found  in  various  places.  The  prec  o  s  me  a  d  djam  nd  a  e  also  ftund 
in  several  of  the  streams,  and  hot  and  saline  springs  are  exceedingly  abun- 
dant, more  so,  indeed,  than  those  of  fresh  water.  The  vegetation  of  the 
northern  districts  assimilates  to  that  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  thick  forests. 
But  south  of  the  range  are  found  the  date-bearing  palm,  and  other  trees 
belonging  to  a  warmer  climate.  Liona  of  great  size  and  strength,  panthers, 
hyienas,  and  leopards,  inhabit  the  mountain  recesses  ;  wild  boars,  wolves, 
and  jackals,  are  more  common,  and  there  are  a  few  bears.  Wild-cats, 
monkeys,  jerboas,  &c.,  and  other  animals  peculiar  to  the  whole  maritime 
district,  are  more  or  less  plentiful ;  and  coral,  which  is  very  abundant  on 
the  coasts,  forms  an  important  article  of  produce  and  industry  ;  it  is  of  a 
larger  sort,  but  less  vivid  in  color  than  that  of  Sicily. 

The  population  of  Algeria  is  composed  of  nine  distinct  races,  viz.  :  the 
Berebers,  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  who  constitute  about  one-half 
of  the  whole ;  the  Biskeris  or  iVIozabs,  supposed  to  have  descended  from  the 
ancient  Getulce ;  the  Moors ;  the  Araba ;  the  Negroes ;  the  Jews,  who 
form  about  one-half  the  population  of  the  great  cities;  the  Turks,  now 
very  few,  nor  ever  very  numerous,  although  long  the  dominant  race;  the 
Eooloughis,  or  descendants  of  Turks  by  Moorish  mothers,  their  name  lite- 
rally signifying  sons  of  soldiers ;  and  lastly  Europeans,  mostly  French. 
Among  the  Berebers  of  the  Auress,  is  a  tribe  distinguished  by  a  fair  com- 
plexion, blue  eyes,  and  light  hair,  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Vandals.  Traces  of  the  Huns,  Suevi,  and  other  Gothic  nations,  have  been 
also  found.  In  social  and  industrial  pursuits  the  Algerinea  differ  little 
from  their  confreres  of  Marocco.  Agricuhure,  as  a  science,  is  unknown ; 
practically  this  is  of  inferior  moment,  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  a  great 
measure,  countervails  the  industry  required  to  produce  in  less  favored  coun- 
tries. The  soil  is  generally  tilled  by  the  Arabs,  who  are  also  the  great 
cattle  raisers  in  the  country.  Almost  all  the  trades  of  Europe  are  followed 
in  the  towns,  but  little  skill  or  industry  is  perceptible  in  their  manufactures. 
The  Jews  monopolize  the  greater  part  of  the  external  commerce,  with  the 
higher  branches  of  art.  The  Araba  are  merchants,  tanners  and  carpen- 
ters ;  the  Negroes,  bricklayers,  and  other  artificers ;  and  the  natives  extract 
metals  from  the  mountains,  &c.  The  chief  manufactures  are  coarse  linen, 
woollen,  and  silk  goods,  sadlery,  carpets,  fire-arms,  pottery,  &c.  Women 
only  are  employed  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  as  well  as  in  the 
slavish  occupation  of  grinding  corn. 

The  coral  fishery  is  prosecuted  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of 
July.  Ten  years  being  generally  allowed  for  the  growth  of  the  coral, 
different  spots  are  annually  chosen  for  the  fishery.  Foreigners  are  allowed 
to  fish  on  paying  a  rent  to  government,  In  1836  there  were  945  boats 
engaged  in  this  fishery,  principally  off'  Bona,  the  revenue  accruing  on  which 
to  the  French,  was  242,223  irancs,  and  the  value  of  the  coral  exported  in 
1837  amounted  to  1,163,513  francs. 
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Siich  is  tlie  inexhaustible  nature  of  the  soil  that,  iiotwithst binding  the  tow 
state  of  agciculture,  corn  and  animal  products  have  always  formed  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  exports,  and  Marseilles  and  other  towns  of  southern  France, 
with  Genoa,  &c.,  in  Italy,  used  to  derive  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
supplies  from  Algiers.  Exclusive  of  these,  the  principal  articles  of  export 
were  corals,  hides,  wool,  wax,  oil,  leather,  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  dates, 
minerals,  &.c.  But  since  the  French  occupancy  of  the  country  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  has  almost  ceased,  and  besides  supplies  obtained  in  the  country, 
large  quantities  have  been  imported  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  European 
goods  are  in  much  request,  and  are  bartered  in  the  south  for  gold-dust, 
ostrich  feathers,  &1O.  The  other  principal  articles  of  impOTtation  are  cotton, 
woollen,  silk  and  linen  stuffs,  but  particularly  the  first ;  wines  and  fruits  ; 
sogar  and  coffee  ;  arms,  hardware,  cutlery,  &c.  The  value  of  this  com- 
merce in  1837,  was:  imports,  33,056,246— exports,  2,946,691  francs.  It 
is  supposed,  however,  that  of  the  imports  about  one-third  part  were  on 
account  of  the  army.  Previous  to  1830,  the  established  rates  of  duty  were 
five  and  ten  per  cent,  on  imported  articles,  according  to  stipulations  in 
the  treaties  with  the  countries  of  which  they  were  the  produce.  No  duties 
are  now  charged  on  French  goods,  nor  on  foreign  commodities  required  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants;  but  on  other  articles  the  duties  vary  from 
a  fifth  to  a  fourth  part  of  those  of  the  French  tariff.  The  increase  of  ship- 
ping has  been  quite  equal  to  the  increase  of  trade,  and  the  proportion  of 
both  in  the  hands  of  the  French  is  rapidly  increasing.  A  regular  inter- 
"  i  kept  up  by  means  of  steam  packets,  between  Marseilles  and 


Algiers. 
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e  barbarians,  by  whom  this  fine  country  has  been  so  long  laid  waste, 
while  they  neglected  all  the  old  Roman  roads,  constructed  none  themselves  ; 
ao  that  the  communication  between  different  parts  was  very  difficult,  and 
produce  could  only  be  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  camels.  The 
French,  however,  have  already  diverted  their  attention  to  the  repairing  of 
the  old  and  the  opening  of  new  roads  ;  measures  indispensable  alike  to  their 
own  security  and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
native  weights,  measures  and  money,  iiave  been  superseded  by  those  of 
France  in  commercial  matters. 

The  government  of  Algeria  is  at  present  administered  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  forces  in  Algeria,  who  is  governor  general,  and 
responsible  to  the  French  cabinet.  There  is  besides  a  civil  intendant. 
Previously  to  1830,  the  government  was  vested  in  a  Dey  or  Pasha,  being 
the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  soldiery  in  the  Regency.  This  officer, 
who  exercised  absolute  power,  was  appointed  for  life,  but  was  rarely  per- 
mitted to  die  in  office.  He  was  drawn  out  of  or  rather  rose  from  the  army, 
and  any  bold  and  aspiring  soldier  might  be  considered  as  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne ;  and  with  this  farther  advantage,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  he  lay  under 
no  necessity  to  wait  till  sickness  or  old  age  had  removed  the  present  ruler  ; 
it  was  enough  if  he  could  protect  himself  with  the  same  cimiter  which  he 
had  the  hardihood  to  sheathe  in  the  breast  of  his  predecessor.  The  deys 
notified  their  accession  by  an  embassy  to  the  Padishah,  by  whom  it  was 
uniformly  confirmed ;  indeed,  this  was  considered  as  a  mere  act  of  deference 
to  him  as  chief  of  Islamism,  and  not  as  recognizing  in  him  any  real  supre- 
macy. The  deys  received  no  orders  from  the  Porte,  hut  acted  in  all 
respects  as  independent  sovereigns.  The  dey  presided  in  the  dowanee  or 
council  of  state,  consisting  of  60  old  officers  and  other  high  functionaries, 
and  which  nominally  formed  the  government,  but,  though  formally  convened 
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every  Saturday,  this  body  did  little  but  agree  to  the  measures  previously 
decided  on  hj  the  dey  and  his  favorites.  Each  of  the  three  provincns  into 
which  the  region  was  divided,  exclusive  of  Algiers,  over  which  the  dey 
himself  administered  affairsj  was  governed  by  a  bey  nominated  by  the  dey, 
and  responsible  to  him  alone.  Except,  however,  in  the  towns  where  they 
were  absolute  masters  and  in  their  immediate  vicinities,  the  Turks  had  but 
very  limited  authority.  The  Arabs  and  Berebers,  or  Kabyles,  affected  an 
almost  entire  independence,  obeying  only  their  sheikhs,  and  frequently 
committing  hostihiies  on  each  other.  This  state  of  things,  indeed,  has 
hitherto  been  but  little  changed  under  the  French,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  growth  of  a  regular  and  efficient  system  of  government  can  only  be 
gradual,  and  must  principally  depend  on  the  spread  of  agriculture  and 
tlie  more  extensive  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  settled  population. 
Lately,  however,  two  great  steps  have  been  taken ;  the  one  the  capture  of 
Abd-el-kader,  the  great  hostile  chief,  and  the  other  the  expatriation  of  a 
large  number  of  French  malcontents — the  one  will  secure  peace  and  the 
other  occupancy,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  colony  will  rapidly  prosper 
and  become  an  important  integral  of  the  young  republic. 

The  revenue  of  the  dey,  previous  to  1830,  is  estimated  to  have  amounted 
to  about  9,000,000  francs  annually,  derived  from  taxes,  monopolies,  and  the 
tribute  paid  by  Naples,  Portugal,  &c.,  for  exemption  from  piracy.  These 
taxes  have  been  partly  retained  by  the  French ;  but  the  more  oppressive, 
with  the  monopolies,  have  been  abolished.  Considerable  revenue  has  lately 
been  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  and  other  property  belonging 
to  the  state,  which  are  beginning  to  be  purchased  and  occupied  extensively 
by  Europeans.  The  revenue,  in  1837,  amounted  to  3,039,775  francs ;  this, 
however,  was  but  a  small  item  in  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  colony. 

The  military  and  naval  forces  under  the  deys  was  never  considerable. 
The  regular  army  amounted  to  about  10,000  infantry  and  6,000  cavalry, 
but  in  case  of  need  a  considerable  irregular  force  could  be  mustered  in  the 
field.  The  cavalry  chiefly  consisted  of  Arabs  and  Berebers.  The  naval 
force,  HO  long  an  object  of  terror  to  the  Christian  powers,  was  nearly  anni- 
hilated by  Lord  Exmouth,  in  1816.  It  then  consisted  of  four  frigates  of  40 
or  50  guns,  and  one  of  38,  four  corvettes,  12  brigs  and  goellettes,  and  30 
gun  boats.  In  1894  their  corsairs  had  again  begun  to  infest  the  seas,  and 
in  1830,  on  the  capture  of  Algiers,  the  French  found  a  large  frigate  in  dock 
and  two  others  in  the  port,  two  corvettes,  eight  or  ten  brigs,  several  xebecks, 
and  thirty-two  gun  boats.  The  French  have  now  about  70,000  troops  in 
the  colony,  exclusive  of  native  allies  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  protec- 
tion of  the  colony  will  not  long  require  this  number  of  regulars,  as  all  the 
recent  emigrants  have  gone  armed,  and  prepared  to  do  their  own  fighting. 

Justice  has  been  continued  by  the  French,  except  in  political  cases,  much 
on  the  same  footing  as  under  the  Turkish  dominion  ;  being  administered 
by  Rabbins  among  the  Jews,  and  by  cadis  and  other  officers,  according  to 
the  Musselman  law,  among  the  Turks,  Moors,  Arabs,  fcc.  In  Algiers 
justice  is  administered  by  a  civil  court,  and  a  correctional  and  criminal 
court,  but  appeals  from  these  lie  to  the  courts  of  France.  At  Bona  and 
Oran  there  are  also  French  judges,  who  decide  cases  under  appeal  to  the 
courts  of  Algiers.  In  their  procedure  no  departure  from  the  French  code 
is  permitted. 

The  religion  of  the  French,  and  consequently  now  of  the  state,  is  the 
Roman  Catholic;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  profess  Mahomedanism. 
The  negroes,  however,  are  mostly  addicted  to  fetichism,  and  the  creed  of 
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the  Berebers  is  scarcelj  known,  as  they  suffer  no  stranger  to  witness  their 
rites.  Since  the  occupation  of  the  French  many  good  mosques  have  been 
converted  into  Christian  churches.  Morals  are  at  an  extremely  low  ebb, 
the  inhabitants,  particularly  the  Moors,  being  in  general  grossly  sensual, 
debauched  and  corrupt.  Public  women  are  numerous,  and  syphilitic 
diseases  oommon  and  endemic.  Drunkenness  is  not  very  frequent  among 
the  natives,  but  it  is  said  that  the  French  lose  3,000  or  4,000  annually  from 
excess.  In  education  the  Algerines  are  on  a  par  with  the  other  native 
states  of  Barbary.  Almost  every  man  knows  how  to  read,  write  and  count, 
and  perhaps  as  a  general  thing  they  are  superior  in  this  respect  to  their 
conquerors.  The  French  have,  however,  endeavored  to  overcome  this 
stigma  by  the  institution  of  schools  for  mutual  instruction  in  all  their  large 
towns.  These  are  chiefly  presided  over  by  Jews;  but  as  yet  the  system  has 
effected  but  little,  a  result  probably  owing  to  the  hostile  feelings  which 
must  yet  divide  the  different  populations.  The  language  of  the  country  ia 
mostly  Arabic,  but  mixed  with  Moorish  and  Phcenician  words.  The 
Berebers  have  a  peculiar  language,  so  very  poor  that  it  is  without  conjunctions 
or  abstract  terms,  and  is  indebted  to  the  Arabic  for  those  and  all  the  terms 
of  religion,  science,  &c.  in  conversing  with  Europeans  a  "  lingua  franca" 
is  made  use  of,  being  a  mixture  of  Spanish,  Italian,  French  and  Portuguese. 

Under  the  deys  the  regency  was  divided  into  four  provinces  ■  Al  Jesirah 
or  Algiers  Proper  ;  2,  Titterie,  to  the  south  ;  3,  Constantina,  to  the  east ; 
and  4,  Mascara,  to  the  west:  the  last  three  being  governed  by  beys.  Until 
184S,  Titterie  was  really  under  the  sway  of  Abd-el-kader,  but  he  having 
succumbed,  the  whole  may  now  be  said  to  be  occupied  by  the  French,  The 
French  have  divided  the  territory  into  several  military  governments,  of 
which,  those  of  Algiers,  Bona,  Oran,  Constantina,  &c,,  are  those  best 
known  ;  but  of  these  we  possess  no  details. 

None  of  the  cities  and  towns  are  of  much  importance.  Algibbs,  (Al. 
Jezirah — the  island,)  the  capital  of  the  regency,  and  now  the  capital  of  the 
French  regimfe,  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  3°  4'  25"  east  longitude. 
It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises  401)  feet,  the  top  being  occupied 
by  the  Kasuba,  or  castle.  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  the  widest  having 
been  only  twelve  feet,  until  the  French  opened  a  new  one  through  the  city. 
The  houses  are  in  the  usual  Moslem  fashion,  all  square,  with  an  open  court 
in  the  middle,  and  flat  roofed,  and  as  they  rise  in  rows  above  each  other  on 
the  hill  side,  there  is  hardly  one  that  has  not  a  view  of  the  sea.  The  houses 
and  forts  being  all  whitewashed,  the  whole  appears  from  a  distance  as  a  vast 
chalk  opening  in  the  mountain.  The  city  is  well  defended  on  all  sides,  and 
contains  153  streets,  fourteen  blind  alleys,  and  live  open  places,  but  with 
little  exception,  it  is  a  confused  labyrinth  of  narrow,  gloomy  and  crooked 
lanes.  It  is,  however,  well  drained  by  sewers,  and  well  supplied  with  water, 
which  is  brought  by  four  aqueducts  from  the  hills,  and  supplies  64  public 
wells.  Before  the  French  conquest  there  were  13  great  mosques  with 
minarets,  and  70  small  ones.  The  whole  town  is  a  very  curious  specimen 
of  Arab  and  Moorish  taste  in  architecture,  but  a  great  part  of  the  town  has 
been  rebuilt  to  make  room  fur  fine  houses,  shops  and  hotels.  The  harbor 
is  formed  by  the  island  from  which  the  city  takes  its  name,  and  which  is 
now  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mole.  The  hills  which  rise  above 
and  around  the  city  are  studded  with  country  houses,  gardens,  vineyards, 
and  olive  groves.  Algiers  has  also  three  raadrasses  for  the  education  of  the 
Moslem  pricsthoofi,  besides  a  great  number  of  public  schools.  A  medica! 
school  has  been  established,  and  a  public  library,  and  the  "  Algerine  Moni- 
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tor"  appears  once  a  week.  The  circuit  of  the  city  is  little  more  than  two 
miles  :  its  population  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  some  authors  have 
carried  (he  amount  to  80,000,  and  even  200,000.  It  is  probably,  however, 
not  more  than  24,000,  besides  the  garrison.  Algiers  was  founded  A.  D. 
935,  by  an  Arab  chief,  named  Yuasef  Zeri.  Fourteen  miles  west  from  the 
city  is  the  bay  and  tower  of  Sedi  Ferrej,  or  Ferrush,  where  the  French 
army  landed  in  1830.  The  country  around  Algiers  is  delightful,  and  the 
French  have  introduced  many  improvements  in  fortifications,  road-making 
and  public  buildings. 

CoNSTANTiNA,  (Kostantinah,)  a  large  and  very  flourishing  city,  100 
miles  east  by  south  of  Algiers,  occupies  an  admirable  situation,  and  is 
defended  at  all  parts  by  natural  position.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses 
are  built  from  two  to  five  feet  above  the  ground,  on  large  square-cut  blocks 
of  dark  grey  calcareous  stones,  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  and 
covered  with  sloping  tiled  roofs,  which  gives  the  city  the  appearance  of  a 
Spanish  rather  than  a  Moslem  town.  None  of  the  mosques,  public  build- 
ings, or  houses,  are  remarkable  for  any  beauty  or  architectural  elegance. 
The  bey's  new  palace,  built  a  few  years  ago,  is  large,  and,  in  the  interior, 
very  handsome.  The  city  measures  2,700  yards  in  circuit,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  walls  built  of  Roman-wrought  stones.  The  population  is  about 
25,000,  or  30,000,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  appears  to  have  been, 
before  the  French  conquest,  very  wealthy,  and  to  have  indulged  in  habits  of 
luxury.  The  city  received  its  present  name  from  Constantine  the  Great, 
who  rebuilt  it  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cirta,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  capi- 
tal of  ancient  Numidia.  In  order  to  secure  a  communication  with  the 
coast,  anew  city,  called  Philippeville,  has  been  founded  on  the  Bay  of 
Storah,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  place  of  importance. 

Bona,  (called  by  the  Arabs  "  Annabah" — place  of  jujebs,)  is  situated  on 
the  coast,  93  miles  N,  E.  by  E.  of  Constantina,  in  longitude  5°  24'  38"  E. 
The  town  was  destroyed  in  1832,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  handsome 
modern  style.  About  a  mile  to  the  south-west  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
"  Hippo,"  the  bishopric  of  St.  Augustine. 

Oran,  ( Wahran,)  is  a  fortress  240  miles  S.  W.  of  Algiers,  standing  on 
the  slopes  of  two  hills,  separated  by  a  green  wooded  valley,  watered  by  a 
rapid  stream  which  flows  into  the  sea.  It  was  built  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  ditches.  The  east  side  is  defended  by 
the  citadel,  two  forts,  and  a  lunette ;  and  the  valley  is  commanded  on  the 
north  side  by  five  strong  towers,  besides  Fort  St.  Philip.  Merchants'  vessels 
anchor  before  the  town.  The  other  towns  of  Algeria  need  no  description  ■ 
they  are  in  general  small  counterparts  of  those  already  d         b  d 

Throughout   Algeria  may    be  found   relics  of  its  a  1 

Most  of  the  towns  and  cities  bear  names  little  altered  fro      I  h 

by  the  Romans.     Many  ruins  remain  :  those  of  Tipas    (T  f       d  }  h 

for  two  miles  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  Sh  II  ff         b         I 
same  latitude,  there  are  several  classical  remains,  Corin  h    n      p     1     & 
About  14  miles  east  of  Algiers  are  the  ruins  of  Rusucu      n       AMI 
north  of  Shelliff,  a  stone  inserted  in  a  modern  wall  be  p 

whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  was  the  place  where  P  mp  j  g  d 
and  great-grandson  were  buried,  (see  Mart.  Epigr.,  Jib  p  5  )  N 
Bona  are  the  ruins  of  Hippo  Regius,  and  many  towns  c      b  f 

relics  in  good  preservation.     The  province  of  Constant  in       p       lly    b       d 
with  them,  and  with  Roman  roads ;  and  even  the  rem        d  f    i 

south  have  ruinous  remains  of  Roman  masonry.      N         h        pa! 
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collection  of  unhewn  stones,  somewhat  ainiilw  to  those  of  Stonehenge,  which 
the  Frencli  call  Druidic,  but  others  helieve  them  to  be  Phcenidan.  There 
ace  few  Christian  remains,  their  buildings  having  been  destroyed  by  tlie 
zeal  of  the  Saracens, 

Algiers  formed  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the 
name  ofNumidia;  but  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.,  Count  Boniface, 
the  governor  of  Africa,  having  revolted,  called  in  the  Vandals  to  hia  assist- 
ance. The  latter  bafing  taken  possession  of  the  country,  held  it  until  they 
were  expelled  by  Belis.irius,  A.  D.  534,  who  restored  Africa  to  the  Eastern 
Empire.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Sararcens  in  the  7th  century,  and  divided 
into  as  many  kingdonas  as  there  were  lately  provinces.  In  ISM,  Ferdinand 
having  driven  the  Moors  from  Spain,  followed  them  into  Africa,  and  took 
possession  of  Oran,  Algiers,  and  other  places.  The  natives,  to  throw  ofi 
the  Spanish  yoke,  had  recourse  to  the  famous  corsairs,  the  brothers  Arom!j 
and  Khayr-ed-Dyn,  better  known  by  the  names  of  Barbarossa  I,  and  II., 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  boldness  and  success  of  their 
enterprizes  against  the  Christians.  The  Spaniards  were  expelled  from  all 
their  strongholds,  except  Oran,  which  they  held  to  the  end  of  the  ISth 
century.  Algiers  then  became  the  centre  of  a  new  power,  and  the  Barba- 
rossas  obtained  in  1520,  from  the  Padishah  Selim,  the  title  of  Dey.  Since 
then  its  government  has  been  conducted  as  before  described ;  and  b;is,  with 
few  interruptions,  carried  on  almost  incessant  hostilities  against  the  Chris- 
tian powers,  capturing  their  ships,  and  reducing  their  subjects  to  slavery. 
Attempts  have  been  made  at  different  periods  to  abate  this' nuisance,  and 
Spain,  France,  and  England,  have  repeatedly  chastised  the  insolence  of 
these  infidels ;  but  the  European  powers  have  in  general  been  content  to  pur- 
chase security,  rather  than  by  any  combined  efforts  suppress  the  whole  power. 
I    1S15    1     Am  p  y      bate,  and  too  warlike 

b  yl|d  pdf  bl    iging  to  the  dey,  who 

d  f       h    f  il  with  their  shipping ; 

b       I  ff         1    h  h  y  d         that  inflicted  by  Lord 

Em      h        1318       I        Al  b  mb    d  d     he  dey's  Heet  totally 

des     y  d       d   h     1  y         p  II  d  Id  y,  by  which  he  set  all 

Ch  1  1  b     y       d  d  { iture  reducing  Chris- 

p  1  d  Tl     I      of  the  Algerine  deys 

Id         I  w  h  h     F        1    g  ment,  and  the  dey,  in 

fi      1  p  k     1      F        h  II      face.      Redress  was 

'      '      '    1   id,  tlie  dey  took  and 
d  h    F        hp  C'll       Th  q      alent  to  a  declaration 

d      On  the  13th  June, 
1   30  G  IB  h  38  000  "d    n  the  Algerine  coasi, 

f    ble  resistance,  capitu- 
re  into  Italy,  and  his 
y    when  captured,  con- 
63JGn  francs,  exclusive 
f  T  5     d         Id        7  OSO  926  f      cs.      Oran  and  Bona 

1  b         dbbiyfO  eda  resistance  in  the 

y        I  ISJ7      Th      h     p  1    felJ  under  the  French, 

but  not  without  reverses  and  protracted  warfare.  It  was,  indeed,  only  in 
1848  that  the  whole  country  was  conquered,  and  then  it  was  more  from  the 
reluctance  of  the  great  chief  Abd-el-Kader  to  spill  more  blood,  than  from 
any  power  the  French  possessed  to  carry  a  victory  by  military  exploits. 
Abd-ei-Kader  is  now  a  prisoner  of  France;  but  he  is  so  kept  iu  oonfraven- 
VoL,  II.  41 
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tion  or  his  capitulation,  and  as  such  remains  a  monument  of  Frentb  treachery 
and  French  disgrace.  The  naiion  that  would  so  use  a  fallen  foe,  is  unworthy 
of  esteem.  Besides  the  recent  conquests,  France  has  possessed  for  four 
centuries  a  territory  called  the  "  Concessions,"  extending  along  the  coast 
from  Bougiah  to  the  frontier  of  Tunis.  This  has  long  been  used  as  a  station 
for  the  coral  fisheries  of  the  coast ;  but  it  is  probably  now  incorporated  with 
the  general  affairs  of  the  colony. 


TuMS,  {anciently  Zeugitania  and  Bizacium,  with  a  part  of  Gretulia,)  a 
regency,  nominally  dependent  on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  lies  immediately  on 
the  east  of  Algiers  and  along  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  7th  and  llth 
meridians  of  east  longitude.  It  is  about  450  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  15(1  in  breadth,  containing  an  area  of  72,000  square  miles. 

This  territory  is  traversed  by  several  branches  of  the  Atlas,  one  of  which 
separates  it  from  the  "  Bilad-ul-Jerid,''  or  country  of  dates.  The  south  part 
of  the  regency  is  mostly  a  sandy  waste,  and  some  other  parts  are  desert ; 
but  many  tracts  are  of  the  highest  fertility,  particularly  those  watered  by  the 
Mejerdah.  In  the  south,  about  40  miles  inland,  is  the  "  Sibbah,"  a 
remarkable  tract  70  miles  in  length,  portions  of  which  formed  the  Palus 
Lybice,  Palus  Tritonis,  &.C.,  of  antiquity.  In  winter  it  is  covered  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  but  at  other  times  it  is  a  dry  plain,  the 
surface  being  entirely  encrusted  with  salt.  About  the  centre  of  the  lake 
are  the  foundations  of  a  circular  tower,  where  caravans  hale  to  feed  their 
camels;  and  in  several  parts  are  elevated  plateaux,  forming  islands  in  the 
rainy  season,  the  largest  of  which,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
date  palms,  is  the  "  Phla"  of  Herodotus.  The  coasts  of  Tunis  are  greatly 
indented  by  bays;  those  of  Tunis,  Hamamet,  and  the  Gulf  of  Ghahz,  being 
the  principal.  The  principal  promontories  or  head-lands  are — the  Dakhul, 
a  long  tongue  of  land  terminating  in  Cape  Bon,  (ancient  Prom.  Mercurii,) 
the  scene  of  several  events  related  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  .^ilneid ;  Gape 
Serra;  Ras-el-Abiad,  or  the  white  promontory;  Ras-Zibeeb,  &,c.  The 
shores  on  the  north  are  frequently  hold,  hut  in  the  south  they  are  low  and 

The  geology  of  this  country  has  been  little  or  not  at  all  studied ,  nor  has 
its  mineral  resources  been  turned  to  profit  for  many  ages.  Copper  and 
lead  were  among  the  exports  of  the  Carthagenians,  and  these  metals,  with 
silver,  are  still  found  in  the  mountains.  The  climate  is  less  hot  than  the 
position  of  the  country  would  indicate.  At  Tunis,  the  thermometer  sel- 
dom exceeds  96*^,  and  in  winter  sinks  no  lower  than  52"^  Fahr.  The 
rainy  season  extends  from  Oct.  to  May.  As  early  as  January  the  surface 
ia  covered  with  fresh  verdure,  and  the  whole  of  the  climate  may  be  said  to 
be  healthy,  as  well  as  pleasant.  The  plague,  however,  is  not  unfrequent; 
but  this  is  said  to  be  owing  more  to  the  filthineas  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
want  of  police,  than  to  any  defect  in  the  climate.  The  vegetation  and  ani- 
mals are  exacttj  like  those  of  Algeria,  and  agriculture  is  in  about  as  poor  a 
condition.  The  land  has  been  celebrated,  through  ages,  for  its  fertility; 
and  Tunis  was  one  of  the  granaries  of  ancient  Rome.  Irrigation  is,  per- 
haps, more  used  in  Tunis  than  in  any  other  part  of  Barbary.  Large  quan- 
tities of  fine  coral  are  found  rouTid  the  coasts,  which  are  visited  in  conse- 
quence by  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  fishermen. 
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The  people  are  of  several  races,  but  chiefly  similar  to  those  described  in 
previous  sections.  The  population  has  been  very  variously  estimated  ■  but 
perhaps,  it  may  be  taken  at  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  millions,  of  whom' 
probably,  from  7,000  to  10,000  are  Turks ;  about  the  same  number  are 
ChrisUans;  120,000  renegadoes  ;  100,000  Jews;  End  the  remainder  Arabs 
Moors,  and  Berebera— the  Arabs  being  the  most  numerous 

Manufacturing  industry  is  not  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  Tunisians. 
Some  silk,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  with  leather,  &c.,  are  made  ■  but  the 
principal  manufactures  are  soap,  and  "  baretti,"  or  red  caps  of  Tunis  so 
well  known  throughout  the  Mediterranean  Marocco  leather  is  made  in 
considerable  quantities  and  djed  -^kins  are  an  article  of  extensive  export 

Tums  IS  favorably  situated  for  a  large  commerce  with  Europe  or  as  an 
entrepot  to  the  central  portions  of  Africa  The  commerce  with  Europe  is 
of  some  value,  but  the  great  bulk  is  directed  inland  and  over  land  to 
Egypt  and  Constantinople  The  value  of  this  is  uncertain  and  the  only 
tangible  idea  we  CRn  firm  of  it  is  derived  from  a  statement  made  by  the 
ireuch  Consul,  at  Tunis  who  estimates  the  vdue  of  exports  at  9  406  436 
francs  annually.  The  government  monopolizes  the  trade  m  many  articles 
as  tobacco,  wax,  wool   and  provisions   which  it  la rms  out  tj  various  mdi 

The  government  is  m  ihe  hands  of  a  dey,  who,  though  nommally  depen 
dent  on  the  Ottoman  Padishah,  rules  despotically.  He  re^-eives  the  kaltan 
with  the  dignity  of  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  from  the  Padish  h  The  divan 
IS  composed  of  37  members,  each  of  whom  has  a  vote  in  the  council  but 
tbis  body  has  only  a  nominal  authority.  The  revenues  of  the  state  'have 
been  estimated  at  24,000,000  piastres,  or  about  $7,000  000  Its  principal 
sources  are  the  customs,  tithes  on  cultivation,  and  sale  of  permits  tor  the 


exportation  of  necessaries,  and  (he  importation  of  wine  and  "pints 
usury  taxes,  the  beys'  domains,  the  sale  of  government  offices  a  poll  tax 
on  the  Jews,  the  traffic  m  slaves,  extorlions,  and  private  mercanfde  speci 

The  armed  force  consists  of  about  50,000  men  ;  but  if  these  40  000  are 
contingent,  {chiefly  cavalry,)  furnished  by  the  dlflTerent  Arab  tribes  The 
regular  mfantry,  about  2,000  strong,  were  originally  organized  by  an  Eng 
iish  officer.  There  are  about  3,000  Turkish  infantry,  2,000  spahis,  or  pafd 
cavalry,  and  300  Man  luk  s.  The  latter  form  a  body  guard  to  the  bey 
and  are  con  le  d  a  a  t  of  nobility  or  arislocracy.  The  naval  force 
now  consis  of  nly  a  ette,  a  few  brigs  and  schooners,  and  about  30 
gun-boats.     Tu  n     1  nger  formidable  for  piratical  expeditions :  by 

treaty  with  T  n  n  X'^'id,  piracy  and  Christian  slavery  were  whollv 
abolished.  ■' 

TifNis,  {an  Tun  ,)  he  capital,  is  a  large,  but  irregularly-built  city,  with 
narrow  streets,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  a  shallow  gulf,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  entrance,  named  the  "  Goleia  " 
The  citadel,  named  "  El-Gaspa,"  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  but  ia 
completely  commanded  by  the  neighboring  heights.  The  bey's  fortified 
palace,  called  "  El-Rardo,"  is  about  two  miles  west  of  the  city.  The  Go- 
leta  IS  well-fortiaed,  having  its  entrance  defended  by  a  castle  of  the  same 
name  ;  and,  besides,  from  the  small  depth  of  the  bay  or  lagoon,  indicating  no- 
where  more  than  a  fathom,  ships  cannot  approach  the  city.  Tunis  carries 
on  a  more  extensive  trade  than  any  other  city  of  Barbary;  its  population 
exceeds  100,000,  of  whom  80,000  are  Jews ;  and  of  these  about  600  are 
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tailors,  and  1,000  goldsmiths.  On  the  sea-coast,  north  of  the  Goleta,  and 
13  miles  north-east  of  Tunis,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Carthage, 
of  which  nothing  is  left  but  heaps  of  stones  and  remains  of  walls,  with 
some  cisterns  and  subterranean  vaults. 

Kebwan,  or  Kairwan.  80  miles  south  by  east  of  Tunis,  a  large  town  of 
60,000  inhabitants,  holds  the  fourth  place  in  point  of  holiness  in  the  Mos- 
lem world ;  an  honor  it  owes  to  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  the 
tomb  of  the  ffiend  and  barber  of  the  prophet !  which  is  placed  within  n 
large  mosque,  said  to  be  supported  by  500  granite  pillars.  Kerwan  was 
long  the  Metropolis  of  the  Arab  Empire  in  Africa,  and  the  seat  of  science  ; 
but  at  present  it  is  only  famous  for  its  sanctuary,  and  its  shoemakers, 
whose  morocco  boots  are  considered  as  the  best  in  Barbary.  South-east  of 
Kerwan,  30  miles  distant,  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  amphitheatre, 
still  very  entire.  At  a  place  called  E!-Jemm,  the  ancient  "  Tysdrus  ;"  and 
at  Sfetlah,  85  miles  south-west,  are  the  fine  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sufetula. 

Khabz,  Gabs,  or  Cabes,  on  the  south-west  shore  of  the  Little  Syrtis,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  rivulet,  the  famous  "  Tritonis  "  of  the  ancients,  is  a  large 
town,  with  30,000  or  30,000  inhabitants  ;  but  its  harbor  is  now  accessible 
only  for  small  vessels.  The  other  principal  places  are  Sfax,  on  the  south- 
east coast  with  about  14,000  inhabitants;  Bizerta,  the  ancient  Hippo 
Zarytus,  with  8,000  ;  Porto  Farina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mejerdah  ;  Ham- 
mamef  Sousa  and  Mister,  on  the  coastof  theGulf  of  Hammaraet ;  Ghafsah, 
Nefta,  and  Tozer,  on  the  south-west  frontier  ;  and  Mahadiah  on  tlie  coast 
east.of  Keruan.  „    ,     ^     , 

This  region,  which  in  ancient  times  was  the  centre  of  the  Carthagenian 
dominiona°  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans  from  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Vandals  settled 
themselves  in  Africa.  In  690  it  became  subject  to  the  Kalifs;  and  after 
belonffintf  to  several  successive  dynasties,  was  conquered  by  Barbarossa  lu 
1534  The  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1537,  took  Tunis,  and  restored  the 
dethroned  Muiey  Hassan:  but  in  1570  the  country  ivas  taken  anew  by 
the  Turks,  and  it  has  only  gained  its  independence  by  the  gradual  decline 
of  their  empire. 

Tbipoli,  (the  Regio  Syrtica  of  the  ancients,)  the  most  easterly  of  the 
Barbiiry  States,  comprises  in  its  territory,  exclusive  of  Tripoli  Proper,  the 
district  of  Barca.  It  stretches  along  the  coast  about  800  miles ;  but  owing 
to  the  frequent  interruption  of  the  desert,  its  breadth  inland  varies  greaUy  ; 
the  area  however,  is  computed  at  about  100,000  square  miles.  The  popu- 
Sation  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Tunis  :  in  their  civilization,  pursuits,  and 
industry  the  peopSe  are  on  a  level  with  the  other  Barbary  states,  and  to 
speak  of  thera  would  be  a  useless  repetition.  The  government  is  m  the 
hands  of  a  bev  or  pasha,  who  rules  with  despotic  sway,  and  is  chosen  from 
amoncf  the  Turkish  officers  resident  in  Tripoli,  being  confirmed  in  hi: 
authority  by  a  firman  from  the  Turkish  padishah.  He  presides  in  the 
divan,  and  is  assisted  in  his  various  duties  by  a  "bey  commander-in-chiet; 
an  "  a«a  "  commanding  the  Turkish  soldiers ;  the  "  kaya,"  or  grand  judge, 
who  diVenses  justice  daily  at  the  castle  gate  of  the  capital ;  the  chief  offi. 
cersofthe  treasury  and  household;  the  "  Sheikh-el-bled,"  or  head  police 
magistrate  ;  the  "  mufti,"  or  head  of  the  priesthood ;  the  "  cadi,'  or  judge 
in  matters  of  faith,  &.c.      The  district  governors  seem  to  have  powers 
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equivalent  to  the  bey  in  their  own  districts.  The  revenues  are  derived  froiri 
the  tribute  of  the  district  governors,  and  the  Arab  tribes  in  the  interior  ■ 
tases  on  Jews  and  merchants,  confiscations,  exactions,  pardons  &c  The 
standing  army  amounts  to  3,000  men ;  but,  in  time  of  war,  10,000  cavalrv 
and  40,000  infantry  may  be  raised  by  levy.  The  nava!  force  is  insienifi- 
cant,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  a  few  small  vessels. 

Tkipou.  the  capital,  stands  on  a  low  neck  of  land,  13°  13'  E  lonsitude 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  wall ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  enclosure  is 
unoccupied.  The  caravansaries,  mosques,  bazaars,  and  better  class  of 
houses,  are  built  with  stone,  and  regularly  whitewashed  twice  a  year  ■  they 
are  usually  two  stories  high,  but  not  equal  to  those  of  the  same  class  either 
in  Tunis  or  Algiers.  The  population  does  not  exceed  25,000.  Tripoli 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  which  it  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  shipping  ports ;  and  its  bey  used  to 
exercise  considerable  influence  over  Fezzan  and  the  tribes  of  the  adjacent 
desert.  Close  to  the  city  is  a  fine  Roman  triumphal  arch,  and  other  anti- 
quities. 

Along  the  coast,  east  and  west  of  the  city,  between  the  two  Syrtes  are 
the  inconsiderable  towns  of  Zoarah,  or  Ezwarah,  Lebidab,  (anc  Leptis  1 
Magna  and  Mesurata,  or  Misratah.  " 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  is  the  dependent  province  of  Barca 
the  principal  places  of  which,  likewise  on  the  coast  are  Bengazi  (anc 
Berenice  ;)  Teukera  and  Dalmeta,  {anc.  Ptolemais,)  once  flourishing  towns', 
but  now  reduced  to  insignificance;  and  Dernah  or  Beled-al-Sour  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bey,  a  town  of  4,000  inhabitants,  on  the  north-east  coast. 

But  the  most  flourishing  place  in  the  district  is  Grennah,  or  Kuren, 
{erne.  Kw,  or  Gyrene,)  the  ruins  of  which  are  finely  situated  on  a  high 
table  plain,  which  descends  abruptly  to  the  sea  by  successive  stages  The 
most^remarkable  of  the  ruins  is  the  Necropolis,  consisting  of  tombs  arran<fed 
m  terraces  dong  the  mountains,  and  extending  a  mile  and  a  half  alontr  the 
roads  which  lead  to  the  city,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  splendid 
streets.  Kurene  was  founded  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  was  for  a  lon<r 
time  one  of  their  most  flourishing  colonies,  but  is  now  completely  deserted, 
in  the  soHlherii  part  of  Barca  is  the  district  of  Angela,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  which  derives  some  importance  from  its  being  one  of  the  sta«-es 
on  the  great  caravan  road  between  Egypt  and  Fezzan.  ° 

In  the  middle  ages,  Tripoli  generally  shared  the  same  fate  of  the  rest  of 
this  portion  of  Africa,  In  1522  it  was  given  by  the  emperor  Charles  Y., 
who  had  become  possessed  of  some  authority  over  it  to  the  knio-hts  of 
Rhodes;  but  they  were  driven  from  it,  in  15.51,  by  the  Turks  Fezzan 
was  rendered  tributary  in  J714;  but  the  authority  of  the  bey  over  that 
part  of  the  country,  or  Barca,  appears  to  be  little  more  than  nominal  or  at 
any  rate,  very  much  disturbed.  Fezzan,  indeed,  may  be  considered  an  in- 
dependent state.  The  relations  of  this  country  with  Turkey  are  also  verv 
equivocal.  ^  ■' 


Ey    SAl-TAIlA,    OR  THE    DESERT. 

The   Sahara  extends  across  the  breadth  of  Northern   Africa,  from  the 

Atlantic  Ocean  eastward,  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  from  the  Bilad-ul- 

Jevid  southward,  to  the  borders  of  Soudan;  containing  within  these  limits 

a  superficies  of  about  2,000,000  square  miles. 
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This  wide  region  is  covered  more  or  less  with  quartzose  and  caica 
sand,  though  in  some  places  the  surface  is  composed  o!  naked  clay  or  bar& 
rocks.  Lakes,  strongly  saline,  also  occur,  forming  the  natron  and  salt 
lakes  mentioned  by  travellers.  Here  and  there,  howe?er,  there  are  found 
scattered  over  the  surface  fertile  spots,  called  wahs  or  oases,  which 
contain  welia  of  good  water,  and  a  considerable  siiare  of  tropica!  vegeta- 
tion ;  but  the  greater  portion  consists  of  scorching  sands,  without  water, 
bird  or  tree,  varied  only  by  masses  of  igneous  and  other  rocks.  These 
walls  are  most  numerous  about  the  middle  of  the  desert,  eJttending  south- 
ward from  Tripoli  to  Bornou,  and  that  part  of  it  is  most  frequented 
by  travellers.  To  the  westward  the  desert  becomes  more  cheerless  and 
forbidding,  the  watering  places  are  at  a  greater  distance,  and  vegetation 
more  scanty ;  the  wells  frequently  become  dry,  and  men  and  camels  dis- 
appointed of  water  die  in  hundreds  and  thousand^  The  western  portion  is 
also  more  sandy  than  the  middle,  and  is  consequently  not  only  more  subject 
to  the  fearful  simoon,  but  also  to  furious  tempests  of  wind,  which  roll  the 
sands  before  them  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  To  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
are  the  sands  heated  by  the  unclouded  glare  of  the  sun,  and  to  such  a  fine- 
ness are  they  reduced  by  constant  motion,  that  the  atjnosphere  becomes 
filled  with  their  particles  ;  and  to  a  great  distance  westward  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  ships  find  their  rigging  choked  up  with  them.  This  portion  of  the 
desert  may  be  pronounced  to  be  almost  tenantless.  In  other  places,  where 
the  supply  of  water  and  pasturage  is  more  abundant,  small  parties  of  Moors 
aud  Arabs  have  taken  up  their  residence,  and  live  in  independent  poverty, 
secure  from  the  tyrannical  governments  of  Barbary.  But  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  desert,  being  entirely  destitute  of  water,  is  seldom  visited  by 
human  beings,  unless  where  the  trading  caravans  thread  their  dreary  way 
across  it.  In  some  places,  however,  the  ground  is  covered  with  low  stunted 
shrubs,  which  serve  as  landmarks  for  the  caravans,  and  furnish  a  scanty 
forage  for  the  camels.  Elsewhere  the  unfortunate  wanderer,  wherever  he 
turns,  sees  nothing  but  a  boundless  eJtpanse  of  sand  aud  sky,  a  gloomy  and 
barren  road,  where  the  eye  finds  nothing  to  rest  upon,  and  the  mind  is 
filled  with  fearful  apprehensions.  In  the  midst  of  this  solitude  the  traveller 
sees  the  carcasses  of  birds  which  the  violence  of  the  winds  has  brought  from 
happier  regions;  and  as  he  ruminates  on  the  fearful  length  of  his  remaining 
journey,  listens  with  horror  to  the  driving  blasts,  the  only  sound  that  breaks 
upon  the  silence  of  the  desert. 

The  only  vestiges  of  animal  life  in  these  fearful  regions  are  the  antelope 
and  the  ostrich,  whose  swiftness  of  foot  enables  them  to  reach  the  distant 
watering  places.  On  the  skirts  of  the  desert,  where  water  is  more  plentiful, 
are  found  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  elephants  and  wild  boars ;  but  the  only 
tamed  animal  that  can  bear  the  fatigue  of  crossing  the  desert  is  the  camel. 
The  desert  is  traversed  in  various  directions  by  numerous  routes,  varying  in 
length  from  30  to  90  days,  which  terminate  at  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  Soudan  and  Barbary,  but  deviate  from  their  straight  course  in  several 
instances,  according  as  trading  towns  or  oases  lie  nearly  in  the  way. 

The  Sahara  is  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  various  lineage,  which  are 
scattered  in  its  wahs  or  fertile  spots.  The  "  Moors"  occupy  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic,  between  Marocco  and  Senegal,  and  extend  eastward  to  the 
limits  of  the  Tuaricks.  They  are  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes, 
and  consist  partly  of  pure  Arabs,  and  partly  of  a  mixed  race,  descended  of 
both  Arabs  and  Berebers  ;  most  of  whom  are  distmguished  for  ferocity  and 
love  of  plunder.     The  "  Tuaricks"  art 
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who  inhabit  the  middle  portions  of  the  Sahara,  between  Tripoli,  Timbuctoo 
and  Bornou,  and  have  from  the  days  of  tlie  Carthageninns  and  Romans 
furnished  conductors  to  the  caravans.  They  are  a  fine  race,  tali,  erect 
and  handsome,  with  an  imposing  air  of  self-respect  and  independence. 
Their  skin  is  not  dark,  except  where  browned  by  the  sun.  They  derive 
their  subsistence  from  the  pasturage  of  their  flocks,  trade  and  plunder,  and 
hold  in  contempt  those  who  live  in  houses  or  cultivate  the  ground.  They 
carry  on  an  iminense  traffic  in  slaves.  They  have,  however,  a  peculiar 
civilization,  and  use  written  characters,  which  they  have  cut  on  the  dark 
rocks  that  chequer  their  territory.  The  "  Tibboos"  are  found  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  desert,  and  though  different  in  physiognomy,  are  nearly  as  black 
as  negroes.  They  live  on  the  milk  of  their  camels  and  the  scanty  produce 
of  a  few  fertile  spots ;  to  which  they  add  the  profits  of  a  littie  trade,  and  not 
uafrequently  the  plunder  of  caravans.  They  are  themselves,  however,  ex- 
posed to  a  mightier  race  of  spoilers,  the  Tuaricks,  who  once  a  year  at  least 
make  a  forage  into  their  territory  and  carry  off  everything,  without  resistance, 
from  the  cowardly  Tibboos,  whose  only  safety  is  to  ascend  certain  perpen- 
dicular rocks  with  flat  tops,  beside  which  they  take  care  to  build  their  towns. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  gay  and  thoughtless,  delighting,  like  other  Africans, 
in  the  song  and  the  dance.  But  the  Tibboos  have  not  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  eastern  desert ;  the  north,  near  Barca,  is  possessed  by 
Arabs,  the  beat  known  of  whom  are  the  Hharabyn  and  Oulad  Ali  tribes  ; 
and  the  series  of  oases  along  the  borders  of  Egypt  are  inhabited  by  Bereber 
races.  To  the  south  also  wander  several  Arab  tribes,  and  to  the  east  the 
mixed  Arab-Bereber  tribes  of  Lawatah  and  Berdawah.  The  middle  region 
of  the  east  only,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  Tibboos. 

The  Sahara,  as  already  intimated,  contains  a  number  of  fertile  spots  or 
wahs.  We  have  already  described  those  that  border  on  Egypt  and  ack- 
nowledge the  supremacy  of  the  Pasha.  Of  the  others,  the  principal  and 
moat  important  are  those  of  Fezzan,  Ghadamis,  Asben,  Tuat,  &c. 

Fgzzan  lies  immediately  south  of  Tripoli,  and  is  a  very  large  oasis,  being 
300  miles  in  length  by  200  in  breadth,  but  is  scarcely  distinguished  from 
the  desert,  as  it  does  not  contain  a  running  stream  of  the  least  importance. 
Water,  however,  is  abundant  under  ground,  and  by  raising  it  in  wells  the 
inhabitants  have  formed  a  number  of  fertile  spots  in  which  dates  and  grain 
can  be  reared,  and  where  a  few  asses  and  goats,  with  numerous  camels,  are 
fed.  The  inhabitants  chiefly  depend  on  the  caravan  trade  for  subsistence, 
and  there  are  even  some  extensive  native  merchants  among  the  Fei 
Fezzan  contains  a  population  of  70,000,  and  is  governed  by  s 
is  tributary  to  Tripoli.  Its  capital  is  Maur-zouk,  a  conside 
Germa,  the  ancient  Roman  capital,  is  now  much  decayed,  but  still  c 
some  monuments  of  its  former  importance.  There  are  several  other 
and  one,  Traghan,  in  the  south,  bordering  on  the  desert,  is  an  ii 
place,  with  a  thriving  manufactory  of  carpets.  Sockita,  in  the  desert,  to  the 
north,  on  the  road  to  Tripoli,  forms  a  great  caravan  station. 

Ghadamis,  an  oasis  to  the  north-west  of  Fezzan,  derives  some  importance 
from  the  passage  of  caravans  from  Tripoli  and  Tunis  to  Timbucloo,  though 
these  are  not  so  considerable  as  those  which  pass  through  Fezzan.  The 
chief  town  of  the  same  name  is  occupied  by  two  hostile  tribes,  each  enclosed 
by  a  separate  wail.  Ghadamis  and  the  surrounding  villages  exhibit  many 
traces  of  having  been  occupied  by  the  Romans. 

The  princip2  oases  belonging  to  the  Tuaricks  arc  :  Ghat,  whose  inhabi- 
tants form  a  sort  of  oligarchical  republic;  in  its  chief  town,  of  the  same 
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name,  is  held  a  great  annual  fair,  which  it 

tribes ;  Ahir,  a  large  town  and  fertile  oai 

small  and  unimportant;  and  Asben,  one  of  the  largest,  and  whose  capital, 

Aghades,  is  said  to  be  as  large  as  Tripoli ;  it  is  at  least  one  of  the  principal 

commercial  marts  of  the  Sahara. 

In  the  western  desert  are  the  oases  at  Tuat ;  Hoden  or  Wadan  ;  Tisheet ; 
Taudeny;  Taghaza;  Aroan  ;  and  Gualata  and  Walet.  That  is  inhabited 
by  Arah-Bereber  tribes ;  its  chief  town  Is  Aghahly,  and  it  also  contains 
the  town  of  Ain-el-Ssalah,  visited  by  Major  Laing,  and  which  derives  its  name 
from  certain  holy  wells.  Hoden,  Tishebt  and  Taodbnv  are  celebrated 
for  their  mines  of  rock  salt.  Aroan  contains  a  town  of  3,000  inhabitants 
GuALATA  and  Walbt  are  often  confounded,  though  quite  distinct ;  the  one 
being  situated  on  the  route  between  Senegal  and  Maiocco,  and  the  other 
on  the  road  to  Timbuctoo, 

The  only  place  of  note  on  the  coast  is  the  bay  and  bank  of  Arguin,  to 
the  south  of  Cape  Blanco,  containing  an  island  which  produces  rock  salt. 


BILAD-nS-SOUD  AN,    OR     NEGROLAND. 

Soudan,  the  last  and  most  southern  division  of  the  Moghrebof  the  Arabs, 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  eastward  to  the  Region  of  the  Nile,  or 
from  1 70  W.  to  50°  E.  longitude,  and  from  the  borders  of  the  Sahara  south- 
ward to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which  is  supposed  to 
extend  across  the  centre  of  Africa.  The  region  is  about  3,000  miles  long, 
and  990  from  north  to  south,  varying,  however,  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  deserts  in  several  parts. 

It  seems  to  be  divided  naturally  into  three  distinct  portions,  viz  : — 1.  the 
maritime  regions  of  Guinea  and  Senegambia ;  2.  the  basin  of  the  river 
Kawara  or  Niger,  which  may  bo  called  "  Central  Soudan ;"  and  3.  the 
basin  of  the  great  lakes  Tchad  and  Fittre,  eastward  to  the  borders  of  Nubia 
and  Kordofan,  to  which  may  be  appropriately  applied  the  designation  of 
"  Eastern  Soudan."  The  grand  characteristics  of  the  region  are  one  great 
range  of  mountains,  one  great  river,  and  one  great  lake,  so  that  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country,  as  far  as  known,  is  very  simple.  For  an  account 
of  these  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  genera!  article  on  Africa. 

The  coast  of  Senegambia  is  remarkably  low,  and  the  same  flatness  estends 
from  the  Senegal  to  Guinea.  Immense  forests  and  a  crowded  undergrowth 
overshadow  the  earth,  and  the  damp  mould  is  perpetually  increased  in  depth 
by  the  fall  and  rot  of  successive  vegetations.  The  current  of  the  rivers  is 
sluggish,  owing  to  the  slight  inclination  of  their  channels,  which  are  generally 
broad  and  shallow,  and  often  contain  bars  some  way  up  their  streams;  mud 
is  deposited  profusely  on  their  sloping  banks,  and  favors  the  multiplication  of 
mangroves.  Indeed,  the  surface  continiieB  monotonously  flat  to  the  foot  of 
the  first  hills,  which  swell  at  last  into  the  great  range  of  the  Mountains  of 
Kong.  The  general  appearance  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  from  the  sea,  may 
be  compared,  says  Mr.  Meredith,*  to  an  immense  forest;  highlands  are 
seen  in  dilFerent  directions,  crowned  with  lofty  trees  and  thick  underwood. 
On  a  nearer  prospect,  and  on  a  strict  examination,  the  valleys  will  be  found 
in  many  places  richly  planted  ;  and  extensive  plains,  beautifully  studded  and 

"  Account  of  the  Gold  Coaat  of  AIKcb. 
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decorated  with  dumps  of  trees  and  bashes,  are  dso  to  be  seen.  As  we 
advance  inlo  tlie  couDtry,  where  there  is  more  moisture  throughout  the 
year  than  on  the  coast,  and  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  produces  the  most 
vigorous  vegetation,  the  woods  are  so  stopped  up  by  its  luxuriance  as  to  be 
ahnost  impenetrable,  and  the  surface  is  hid  under  a  covering  of  shrubs, 
weeds,  and  herbs.  The  rivers  are  seen  winding  in  different  direcEions, 
flowing  rapidly  in  some  places,  and  in  others  forming  stagnant  pools. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone  consists  chiefly  of  a  slight  stratum 
of  brown  gravel,  on  a  semi-vitriiied  rock  of  the  same  color.  On  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  from  Cape  Palraas  to  the  Volta,  the  soil  within  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  shore  is  of  a  eilicioua  nature,  and  the  clumps  of  hills  which  are 
met  with  in  every  directiou  are  composed  principally  of  gneiss  and  granite. 
Farther  inland  the  sandy  soil  becomes  more  and  more  mixed  with  decayed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  in  the  valleys  a  rich  alluvial  soil  is  met 
with.  Water,  also,  which  on  the  coast  is  scarce  and  brackish,  becomes  in  the 
interior  good  and  plentiful.  Further  east  the  maritime  flat  country  becomes 
broader  tban  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  extremely  fertile,  terminating  at  last 
with  the  swampy  delta  of  the  Kawara,  which  is  profusely  covered  with  dense 

Of  the  physical  features  of  the  interior  of  Soudan  we  are  unsble  to  oive 
any  general  satisfactory  account.  The  western  part  of  the  country  consists 
of  the  basin  of  the  Kawara,  bordered  on  the  south  and  west  by  mountains, 
on  the  north  by  the  desert,  and  having  its  eastern  boundary  formed  by  a 
range  of  hills  and  high  ground,  which  divide  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Tchad, 
The  latter,  supported  on  two  sides  by  mountains,  is  probably  a  table-iand 
of  considerable  elevation,  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  great 
lake  ;  but  in  that  respect  nothing  is  positively  known.  Its  elevation,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  not  so  considerable  as  to  raise  it  into  the  cooler  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  while  its  situation,  in  respect  of  the  desert  and  the  sea, 
open  to  tiie  one  and  secluded  from  the  other,  necessarily  renders  the  climate 
hotter  than  of  the  maritime  regions  farther  south,  and  nearer  the  equator. 

The  climate  of  Soudan,  generally,  is  one  of  tropical  intensity.  There 
are  only  two  seasons,  the  one  of  which  may  be  considered  as  a  moderate 
summer,  and  the  other  as  a  continuance  of  burning  dog-days.  During  the 
whole  year,  the  sun  at  meridian  is  insupportable.  This  intensity,  however, 
varies  with  locality  and  elevation,  but  every  part  is  subject  at  one  season  or 
another  to  tempests,  rains,  and  elemental  furies  peculiar  to  equatorial  regions ; 
but  the  earth  still  prospers,  and  vegetation  is  everywhere  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant character,  while  animal  life  is  correspondingly  depressed,  and  extin- 
guished by  the  most  formidable  diseases,  arising  from  the  decay  of  the  herbs 
and  leaves  that  everywhere  cover  the  land.  Few  spots,  indeed,  enjoy  a 
moderate  and  agreeable  temperature,  nor  can  it  he  said  that  either  natives 
or  foreigners  are  free  for  one  day  in  the  year  from  one  nuisance  or  another. 

The  natural  productions,  even  as  far  as  known,  are  very  various  and 
valuable.  Gold  is  abundant  in  many  of  the  streams,  and  the  mountain  of 
Natakon  is  said  to  be  an  almost  entire  mass  of  gold,  united  with  earth, 
iron,  and  emery.  Gold  also  seems  to  abound  throughout  all  the  mountains 
of  Kong ;  and  a  portion  of  Guinea  has  been  named  the  Gold  Coast,  from 
the  abundance  of  that  metal  which  is,  or  used  to  he.  brought  from  the 
interior.  We  know  also  that  iron  is  forged  in  several  places;  and  no  doubt 
other  metals  will  be  found  in  abundance  when  the  pioneers  of  civilization 
shall  have  succeeded  in  reaching  their  localities. 

The  forests  contain  cocoa-nut  trees,  palms,  mangoes,  bananas,  pap aws, 
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citrons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  sycamores ;  the  locust  tree,  which  yields 
an  agreeable  beverage  ;  the  shea  or  butter  tree;  the  tallow  tree;  the  teak 
and  many  others,  among  which  the  immense  baobab  stands  pre-eminent. 
Its  fruit,  called  monkey's  bread,  affords  abundant  food  for  the  negrot's.  Of 
aromatic  plants,  are  pimento,  Spanish  pepper,  cardamom,  and  ginger. 
Cotton,  indigo,  and  valuable  gums  are  supplied  to  commerce,  and  alimentary 
plants,  aa  maize,  millet,  rice,  yams,  cassada,  potatoes,  pulse,  plantains, 
ivith  in  great  abundance.     Tobacco  grows  everywhere 
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buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats.  Birds  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  in  boundless 
variety,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage ;  and  the  whole  region  is  infested 
with  noxious  and  venomous  insects  and  reptiles.  Cameleons,  crocodiles, 
lizards,  land-crabs,  guanas,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and  a  variety  of  snakes, 
some  of  which  are  of  enormous  size,  are  among  the  most  common.  In  the 
forests  the  termites  display  their  astonishing  industry  and  desfructiveness. 
There  are  also  numerous  swarms  of  wild  bees,  whose  honey  and  wax  are 
objects  of  trade  among  the  negroes.  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with 
fish,  and  the  sea  yields  to  the  natives  a  thousand  finny  treasures.  Turtle  and 
ovslera  are  also  very  abundant. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Soudan  are  of  the  negro  or  ^thiopic  familv,  but 
among  them  are  numerous  varieties ;  some  being  more  or  less  dark,  or 
making  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Caucasian  than  others.  Of  these  we  must 
particularly  distinguish  the  "  Foulahs,"  who  are  widely  diffused  over  Africa. 
The  great  majority  of  the  nation  is  found  about  the  sources  of  the  Gambia 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  but  colonies  of  them  are  also  found  about  the  Senegal 
and  other  rivers.  There  are  likewise  tribes  of  them  to  the  south  of  Fezzan, 
and  on  the  confines  of  Bornou,  where  they  are  called  Fellatahs.  They  al.so 
inhabit  Massina  and  Timbuctoo,  on  the  Kawara.  and  have  established  a  wide 
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empire  in  Ilaoussa.  They  have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization,  and 
live  in  cities ;  and,  besides  engaging  in  some  of  the  minor  manufactures, 
they  carry  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  natives  of  Barbary  and  the 
Nile.  Frugality  and  temperance  generally  prevail  among  them.  Thej  are 
eloquently  expressive,  and  seem  to  have  a  strong  feeling  of  harmony.  The 
women  are  remarkably  industrious  and  prolific.  Those  in  the  interior  are 
all  Mahoniedana,  and  the  Mandingoes  have  carried  that  religion  with  them 
even  down  to  the  west  coast ;  but  the  mountains  of  Eong  seem  to  have 
formed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Islam  into  the  maritime 
regions  of  Guinea,  where  Feticbism  is  the  prevalent  faith. 

I. — TVestern  Soudan. 

The  western  region  of  Soudan  is  commonly  divided  in  Senegambia  and 
Guinea,  the  dividing  line  being  usually  fixed  at  Cape  Mount. 

I. — Senegambia,  with  few  unimportant  exceptions,  is  possessed  by  a  number 
of  nations  or  petty  states,  all  belonging  to  the  three  great  families  of  lolofs, 
Foulahs,  and  Mandingoes,  who  are  distinguished  by  the  constitutions  and 
forms  of  their  respective  governments.  This  is  everywhere,  indeed,  mon- 
archical :  but  is  sacerdotal  and  elective  among  the  Foulahs  ;  hereditary  and 
despotic  among  the  Mandingoes  ;  and  mixed  and  feudal  among  the  lolofs. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  slates,  there  exist  mercantile  villages,  which 
are  leagued  together  for  mutual  protection.  The  two  principal  of  these, 
that  of  the  SerrawolHs,  and  that  of  the  Diolas,  have  extended  their  trans- 
actions from  the  coasts  far  into  Soudan,  and  are  indefatigable  in  carrying 
on  an  extensive  and  varied  trade. 

The  "  FottlaJt  States"  were  formerly  governed  by  Salliques  (warriors)  ,■ 
but  the  sovereign  power  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  religious  chief,  who,  like  the 
Moslem  Khalifs,  takes  the  title  of"  Emir-el-Moumenyn,  {commander  of  the 
faithful.)  He  is  chosen  in  each  state  by  a  council  of  kiernoes,  or  princes, 
under  whose  control  he  is,  and  can  do  nothing  without  their  consent.  Of 
the  Foulab  states,  the  following  are  the  principal :  Fouta-Toro,  on  the  let\ 
bank  of  the  Senegal;  Bondod,  whose  capital  is  Jebane,  to  the  south-east 
of  Fonta-Toro ;  FonTA-JALO,  about  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  Gambia, 
Rio  Grande,  &c. ;  Kasso.  south  of  the  Senegal,  near  the  faffs  of  Fefon  and 
Gouina ;  and  Fouladoo,  the  principal  town  of  which  is  Bangaasi,  the  best 
fortified  of  all  the  towns  of  western  Soudan. 

The  "  lohf  States"  are  governed  by  princes  whose  titles  vary  in  each ;  the 
crown,  however,  always  descends  hereditarily  in  the  same  family.  The 
principal  states  are  as  foil  jw  Wvllo  the  kmg  of  which  is  called  Brak 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  and  is  completely  under 
the  inftuence  of  the  French  Kaiob  who've  kmg  is  entitled  Darnel  jb 
one  of  the  most  considerable  stilea  extendmg  south  from  the  Senegal  to 
beyond  Cape  Verde;  Baol  whose  kmg  is  entitled  Tejn  and  whose 
capital  is  Lambaye ;  and  Syn  to  the  suth  of  Baol  whjae  king  s  t  tie  is 
"  Bour."  loLOP  itself,  properly  so  called  former^  the  nucleus  of  a  cm 
siderable  state,  but  now  much  reduced  ind  of  which  all  the  Lther  I  lof 
states  are  only  dismembered  portions  is  governed  by  a  Bour  who 
resides  at  Warghogh,  east  of  Cipe  Verde  The  countrj  contains  \a>,t 
forests  of  gum-trees,  particularly  of  gum-copal .  it  produces  also  an  abundance 
of  ivory,  skins,  and  honey. 

Salum,  which  is  partly  lolof,  and  partly  Mandingo,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Gambia. 
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The  "  Mandingo  States"  appear  to  form  bodies  politic  less  lioniofreneous 
th.in  those  of  the  Foutahs  and  lolofs.  The  principal  are  Kaarta,  Bam- 
BouK,  Dbntilia,  Tbnda,  Woolu,  Yani,  Kaboo,  Biafras,  Fouini,  &c. 
Of  these  little  is  known  but  theit  names. 

The  "Indigenous  Slates  of  Senegambia"  are : — Gaiam,  or  K ay iuva,  which 
belongs  to  the  Serrawollis ;  and  Jallonkadoo,  the  last  remaining  posses- 
sion of  the  independent  Jallonkas.  It  is  a  country  covered  with  forests, 
and  almost  a  perfect  wilderness,  watered  by  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Senegal.  Farther  south,  along  the  coast,  are  :~Timhani,  Soulimana,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Cape  Mount.  Soulimana  is  the  most  civilized  state  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sierra  Leone.  Falaba,  a  town  of  6,000  inhabitants, 
is  the  residence  of  the  king.  Couscea,  near  the  source  of  Cape  Mount 
River,  is  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cape  Mount,  and  has  a  oooulation 
of  15,000  or  90,000.  ^  ^ 

Along  the  coast  are  several  Europoan  settlements.  Those  of  the  French 
are  situated  on  the  Senegal,  and  along  th6  coast  between  the  desert  and 
the  Gambia  ;  the  Portuguese  stations  are  between  the  Gambia  and  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  British  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  Isles  de  Los,  &c. 

The  "  IVencIi  Possessions"  are  divided  into  the  two  arrondissements  of  St. 
Louis  and  Goree;  the  former,  comprising  the  Island  of  St.  Louis,  &c.,  on 
the  Senegal,  and  the  different  factories  along  the  river,  and  also  part  of  the 
sea-coast ;  and  tlie  latter,  comprising  the  Island  of  Goree  and  the  coast  from 
the  Bay  of  Yof  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  The  capital  of  the  French 
possessions  is  St.  Louis,  a  well-built  town,  on  an  island  in  the  Senegal, 
near  its  mouth.  It  is  the  entrep6t  of  the  trade  of  that  river,  the  principal 
article  of  which  ia  gum.  It  contains  about  6,000  inhabitants,  Goree  is  a 
small  town,  with  about  3,000  inhabitants,  built  on  a  small  island  or  rock 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Verde.  Bakel,  on  the  Sene- 
gal, in  Bondou,  is  a  small  town,  garrisoned  by  the  French.  Dagano,  Ma- 
kana,  &c.,  are  also  occupied  by  the  French  as  trading-posts.  Portendik, 
on  the  coast,  170  miles  north  of  the  Senega!,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
are  large  gum  forests,  is  only  inhabited  at  the  season  for  selling  gum  to  the 
European  traders. 

The  "  Portuguese  Settlements"  comprise  only  the  small  places  or  stations 
of  Cachao,  Bissao,  Zinghichor,  Parim,  and  Geba,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Casamanza  rivers,  and  San  Domingo  on  the  Rio  Pongo. 
Cachao,  a  small  town,  with  a  harbor,  and  590  inhabitants,  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor. 

The  "  British  Settlements"  are  those  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Isles  de  Los, 
and  the  Gambia.  Sibrea  Leonb  is  a  peninsula,  extending  from  the  estu- 
ary of  Sierra  Leone  to  Yawry  Bay,  presenting  an  irregular  mass  of  peaked 
mountains,  with  valleys  and  prairies  lying  between  them.  The  mountains 
a  d  to  their  very  summits  with  forests,  which  gives  the  scenery  a 

be  u  d  ch,  and  romantic  appearance.  The  river,  which  forms  its  eas- 
enb  undary,  is  a  noble  estuary,  extending  20  miles  inland,  varying  in 
w  d  h  ra  ten  miles,  at  its  entrance,  to  four,  where  it  terminates.  The 
s  m  vas  first  formed  in  1789.  It  has  been  largely  colonized  by 
M  nd  Negroes,  from  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  by  captured 

I     L836,  it  contained  37,463  inhabitants.     Throughout  the  pen- 
n  u      h    e  are  seuerai  villages ;  but  the  capital  is  fVeetown,  at  the  north- 
ty,  a  well-built  place,  with  regular  and  spacious  streets.     It  is 
e      u  h      thy,  and  has  long  been  styled  the  "  white  man's  o-rave," 
T      I    Es  DE  Los,  in  north  latitude  9°  16',  and  west  longitude  16°,  five 
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in  number,  arc  very  valuabl  f      1         d      h    h  d    n 

with  the  rivers  of  the  adja  n  n  n     n        h  B       I 

goods  for  hides,  ivory,  gold  d        &■ 

The  Gambia  Settlbm  n  f  !  n      n    h       1     d      n 

that  river,  the  principal  of  wh    h      S    M    y     I  1  nd  ml        d    n 

which  is  the  town  of  Bathu  Th  n  nd  f  d  f 

300  miles  up  the  river. 

Full  descriptions  of  these  several  colonies  with  the  detids  of  their  trade, 
&:C.,  will  be  found  in  Martin's  Hist,  of  the  C  I  of  the  Bi  it.  Emp.  Lon- 
don, IS43. 

II.  Guinea,  the  southern  portion  of  Western  Sjudan  has  been  visited  by 
Europeans  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  15th  entury  and  has  been  gene- 
rally divided  by  geographers  into  four  great  region  named  from  the  prin- 
cipal articles  which  they  produce.  These  are—lst.  Ihe  'Grain  Coast," 
so  called  from  its  producing  the  makghetta,  a  species  of  pepper,  extending 
from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Palmas.  2d.  The  "  Ivory  Coast,"  extending 
from  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape  Apollonia,  3d.  The  "  Gold  Coast,"  extending 
thence  to  the  Rio  VoUa,  and  which  was  long  the  most  frequented  by  Euro- 
pean traders,  not  only  for  gold,  but  also  for  slaves ;  and  4th.  The  "  Slave 
Coast,"  which  includes  tlie  remainder  of  Guinea  eastward  of  the  Volta. 

Tiie  principal  n^ive  states  are  thosei'of  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  Ardrah, 
Badagry,  Lagos,  &c. 

Ashantee  is  a  powerful  empire,  extending  along  the  coast  from  the  river 
St.  Andrew,  6"^  W.,  to  Popo,  a  dependency  of  Dahomey,  about  1°  E.  longi- 
tude, or  altogether  about  480  mUes,  and  comprising  in  its  limits  a  number 
of  petty  states,  tribes  and  nations,  formerly  independent.  The  Ashanteea 
themselves  amount  to  about  one  million  of  people,  inhabiting  Ashantee 
Proper,  a  territory  of  14,000  square  miles,  inland  from  the  Gold  Coast. 
They  are  a  very  superior  class  of  negroes,  and  manufacture  excellent  cottou 
cloth,  smelt  metals  and  build  large  houses.  The  country  is  governed  by  a 
king  aided  by  four  chiefs  as  counsellors.  His  majesty's  legal  allowance  of 
wives  is  only  4,000  1  and  polygamy  is  carried  on  to  an  abominable  extent 
among  hia  subjects.  They  are  a  brave  but  savage  people ;  they  sacrifice 
whole  hecatombs  of  human  victims  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors ; 
and  on  the  death  of  any  of  tiie  royal  family  thousands  are  slain  to.  attend 
him  in  the  future  world.  Commassie,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town  with 
regular  streets.  In  the  centre  is  the  palace.  The  peace  of  the  city  is 
preserved  by  a  strict  police.  Commassee  is  the  centre  of  a  great  trade, 
carried  on  not  only  with  other  parts  of  the  empire,  but  also  with  Tirabuctoo 
and  Kashena  in  Centra!  Soudan.  Its  permanent  population  is  about  15,000, 
but  on  great  festivals  sometimes  100,000  are  assembled.  The  other  prin- 
cipal places  are  St.  Andrew's,  Cape  Lahou,  Grand  Bassam  and  Accra,  on 
or  near  the  coast.  In  the  interior  are  Abbradie,  Dankara,  Kicldwherry, 
Coranza,  Diabbie,  Sallagha,  Yandi,  &c.  These  towns  are  generally  capi- 
tals of  small  tributary  states,  in  most  cases  of  the  same  name,  and  their  in- 
habitants are  variously  employed  in  manufactures  or  trade.  Some  are 
places  of  commercial  importance,  and  centres  of  the  gold  and  slave  exporting 

Dahomey  is  a  kingdom  extending  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ashantee 
to  the  frontier  of  Yarriba.  It  contains  a  number  of  large  and  populous 
villages.  The  principal  towns  are  Abomey  the  capital,  about  80  miles  from 
the  coast,  a  well   built  town  vi'ith  24,000  inhabitanls;  Calmina,  fan  usual 
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residence  of  the  king,  where  he  has  two  palaces  or  country  houses  ;  Whydak, 
Gregoy,  Grand-Popo,  &c.  The  kings  of  Dahomey  have  been  long  famous 
for  their  ferocity  ;  Mr.  Daiyell,  who  paid  one  of  them  a  visit  at  the  end  of 
theJast  century,  found  the  road  to  the  royal  cottage  strewed  with  human 
skulls,  and  the  walla  adorned  or  almost  covered  with  jaw  bones.  His 
government  is  the  most  rigorous  despotism,  the  lives  and  properties  of  his 
subjects  being  entirely  at  his  disposal. 

Ardrah,  a  kingdom  formerly  tributary  to  Dahomey,  but  now  belonging 
to  Yarriba,  is  situated  on  the  coast  to  the  south-east  of  Dahomey.  Its 
capital,  Alladu,  is  a  well-built  and  commercial  town,  with  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  kingdom  of  Babaohv  is  a  very  small  state,  whose  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  is  the  place  where  several  European  travellers  have  landed  on  their 
way  to  the  inteiior.  Lauos,  or  Awane,  is  a  small  state  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ligos.  Its  capital  has  become  noted  as  one  of  the  largest  slave 
markets  of  Guinea.  It  is  built  on  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  Cradao 
Lake,  which  extends  about  70  miles  parallel  to  the  sea,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  bank,  and  communicates  with  the  river  of  Benin. 

The  British  have  settlements  on  this  coast  also,  as  well  as  the  Dutch. 
The  American  negro  settlement  of  Liberia  occupies  the  south-west  coast  on 
the  Atlantic,     These  will  now  be  glanced  at. 

The  "  British  SeCtlenients"  are  Dix  Cove,  Sucundbb,  Comenda,  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  Annamaboo,  Tantum,  Winnbbah,  and  Accra.  These 
were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  African  Company,  and  afterwards 
taken  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  crown,  but  were  again,  in  1828, 
released  to  the  company.  The  business  in  London  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  three  merchants,  appointed  by  the  government,  and  accountable  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  forts  are  governed  by  a  president  and  council. 
Cape  Coast  Castle  stands  on  a  rock  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  about  30 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  longitude  l'^  10'  W. ;  it  is  an  irregular 
square  with  a  bastion  at  each  corner,  the  whole  mounting  80  guns.  Within 
are  spacious  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  residents.  Outside 
there  is  a  native  town  ;  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  a  considerable  distance, 
has  been  cleared  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation.  The  ruling  natives  are 
the  Fantees,  a  clever,  stirring,  turbulent  race.  It  was  here  that  L.  E.  L., 
the  celebrated  poetess  and  unfortunate  wife  of  Sir  Charles  McLean,  the 
governor,  lost  her  life  by  poison  ;  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  the  husband 
was  accessory  at  least  to  the  foul  deed,  and  certainly  many  circumstances 
have  been  adduced  which  go  far  to  prove  his  guilt.  The  other  stations 
require  no  separate  notice.  The  trade  of  these  settlements,  and  generally 
of  Western  Africa,  is  of  consideraiile  importance  to  Great  Britain,  and  is 
yearly  increasing.  The  exports  alone  amount  to  the  value  of  ^390,000 
yearly. 

The  "  Dutch  Sdthments"  consist  of  Fort  Antonius,  near  Axlm,  and 
Fort  Hollandia  or  Fredericksburg,  near  Pockese,  with  several  others.  The 
principal  settlement  is  Elmina,  or  St.  George  de  la  Mina,  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor-general.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  good 
citadel  and  a  fort.  Some  considerable  trade  is  connected  with  these,  and 
the  Dutch  are  ever  pushing  forward  their  interests  in  this  quarter. 

The  ■'  Darei'sAiS'eU'e)rae»(s"consistof  CHRi9TiANB0RG,twoand  a  half  miles 
from  James'  Fort,  at  Accra,  and  several  other  stations,  forts,  and  factories 
along  the  coast. 

The  original  American  colony  of  Liberia  has  lately  declared  itself  an  in 
dependent  nation,  and  as  such  will  require  to  be  described  under  the  style 
and  title  of— 
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THE    REPUBLIC    OF    LIBERIA. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  lies  midway  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape 
Palmas,  and  was  originally  a  colony  planted  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society  in  1821.  Its  specific  limits  are  from  Digby,  on  the  mouth  of  Poor 
River,  on  the  north-west,  to  Cavally  River  on  the  south-east,  or  between 
4^20'  andec'  40' N.  latitude,  and  7^30'  and  11°  W,  longitude.  The 
length  of  the  coast  between  Digby  and  the  Cavally  river  is  about  300  miles, 
and  the  territory  extends  from  70  to  80  miles  inland,  with  a  probable  area 
of  24,000  square  miles. 

The  wlioio  territory  has  heen  purchased  from  time  to  time  from  the  aborigi- 
nal owners,  and  in  this  way  at  least  twenty  petty  sovereignties  have  been 
extinguished.  In  its  former  condition  the  coast  was  the  constant  resort  of 
slavers,  but  the  traffic  is  now  effectually  suppressed  as  far  as  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  the  republic  extends,  and  its  entire  abandonment  is  an  invariable  stipula- 
tion in  every  treaty  of  trade  and  protection  with  neighboring  states.  The 
disposition  to  avail  themselves  of  treaties  of  this  description  is  plainly  on  the 
increase  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  natives,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not 
less  than  3,000,000  of  persons  in  the  interior  are  under  the  influence  of 
these  stipulations. 

The  geographical  position  of  Liberia,  and  its  capacity  to  produce  many 
articles  likely  to  make  up  a  valuable  commerce,  are  very  favorable  to  the 
success  of  the  republic  ;  nor  can  it  be  looked  upon  in  a  minor  degree  as  a 
centre  from  which  civilization  may  diverge,  and  include  in  its  bands  many 
thousands  of  human  beings  now  steeped  in  the  most  revolting  barbarism. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  it  has  already  effected  much  in  mitiga- 
ting the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  and  in  abolishing  mauy  of  the  dreadful 
practices  of  the  Fetichist  natives.  At  the  same  time  nothing  is  left  undone 
to  spread  Christian  doctrines  and  morality,  and  that  continent  whicli  has  so 
long  been  robbed  and  ravaged  by  our  sires,  even  now  smiles  and  rejoices  in 
the  light  shed  upon  it  by  the  sons  of  those  exiles  returned  from  their  cap- 
tivity. It  seems  indeed,  that  it  has  been  among  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence to  permit  the  wrongs  under  which  Africa  has  suffered,  that  ber 
children  might  be  returned  to  their  original  home,  civilized  and  imbued 
with  the  benign  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  prepared  ultimately  to  redeem 
this  great  continent  from  barbarism  and  idolatry. 

The  colony  was  originally  established  in  1821,  by  an  immigration  of  free 
or  liberated  people  of  color  from  the  United  States,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society.     Since  that  period  its  population,  in- 
cluding the  Aborigines,  who  have  incorporated  themselves  with  the  immi- 
grants, has  increased  to  upwards  of  80,000.     The  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion born  in  Ame  '  f  Am    '        d  t  '       t'      1  d    t   '      t  10  000 
and  such  has  bee    th     if   t    t    h             pi       d     fl  th  t  I- 
remaining  70,000                        t     b                       f      i               I        d  f    m 
slave-ships,  at  le    t     0  000            p    k    1      E  gl    h  1                 wl  1      h 
habits  are  rapidly  b                 th         i         I      d       d     t    dy             It       ts 
The  desire  for  ed       t             1      m      !    t  d  by   h                 d           b  d 
instances  are  not          m          It             d        h        hid       t    h               td 
in  the  primary  schools  established  in  the  repabiis.     Of  these  there  are  36 
in  operation,  with  an  average  attendance  in  each  of  about  40  native  pupils. 

The  natural  resources  of  Liberia  are  immense,  and  ace  steadily  in  process 
of  development.     The  principal  articles  of  export  are  ivory,  palm  oii,  (of 
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which  1150,000  worth  was  shipped  in  1847,)  camwood,  gold-dust,  &c. ; 
coffee  is  indigenous  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  now  being  cultir.ited 
extensively ;  it  yields  more  than  in  the  West  Itidies,  and  the  helief  is  enter- 
tained that  it  may  be  produced  so  as  to  compete  with  the  slave-grown  article. 
Sugar  also  ihvivea  well,  but  enough  only  is  grown  for  home  consumption. 
Cocoa  has  just  been  introduced,  and  it  is  expected  that  cotton  will  soon 
become  an  article  of  export.  Indigo,  ginger,  arrowroot,  and  various  other 
articles  of  commerce  likewise  grow  luxuriantly.  Rich  mines  exist  in  the 
country,  and  only  require  capital  to  open  them  up.  In  184?  eighty-two 
foreign  vessels  visited  Liberia,  and  exchanged  merchandize  for  articles  of 
African  production,  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 ;  and  it  i3  estimated  that 
between  two  and  three  millions  of  persons  in  the  interior  now  obtain  their 
supply  of  European  goods  from  the  republic  and  the  kindred  colony  of  Cape 
Palmas.  The  principal  trade  is  carried  on  by  barter  ;  but  there  is  a  small 
paper  circulation  of  about  386,000  redeemable  on  demand. 

The  population  is,  on  the  whole,  well  disposed  to  work,  and  the  rate  of 
wages  per  day  is  about  25  cents.  It  is  an  extraordinary  feature  of  this  part 
of  the  coast  that  horses  and  other  draught  animals  will  not  live,  and  hence 
every  kind  of  transport,  except  that  upon  the  rivers,  is  performed  by  manual 
labor.  Much  of  the  camwood  which  is  exported  from  Liberia  is  brought  a 
distance  of  300  miles  from  the  interior  on  men's  backs.  It  is  seen,  how- 
ever, that  this  difficulty,  which  appears  a  great  one  at  first,  may  have  the 
effect  not  only  of  enuring  the  people  to  labor,  but  of  stimulating  them  to 
every  kind  of  mechanical  contrivance,  by  which  it  may  be  overcome. 

The  climate  of  Liberia,  although  more  healthy  than  that  of  Sierra  Leone,  ia 
still  uncongenial  to  tlie  ivhite  man ;  but  the  improvement  that  it  has  undergone 
during  the  last  ten  years  from  the  effect  of  clearing,  drainage,  &c.,  is  staled 
to  have  been  most  remarkable.  The  colored  emigrants  from  America,  wlio 
used  invariably  to  suffer  from  fsver  on  their  arrivai,  are  now  able  to  go  to 
work  at  once.  The  duration  of  life  amongst  the  colonists  is  considered  to 
be  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  A  large  portion  of  the  territory 
has  been  accurately  surveyed,  and  it  is  sold  in  sections  by  the  government 
at  from  50  cents  to  $i  per  acre.  The  settlements  have  already  spread 
over  a  large  area,  and  the  result  of  their  industry  has  been  very  encouraging 
to  further  efforts. 

The  government  of  the  republic  ia  precisely  on  the  American  model, 
consisting  of  a  president,  a  vice  president,  a  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  number  of  senators  being  sis  and  that  of  delegates  twenty-eight. 
The  possession  of  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $30  is  the  electoral  qnalifi cation. 
The  revenue  in  1847  was  aboat  $20,000,  derived  entirely  from  an  ad 
valoreii  duty  of  six  per  cent,  on  imports  and  the  sale  of  public  lands. 
Ardent  spirits,  the  use  of  which  it  is  sought  to  discourage,  form  an  exception, 
and  are  taxed  25  cents  per  gallon. 

Monrovia,  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Mesurado,  near  the  ncrth-western 
boundary  of  Liberia,  is  the  capital  and  chief  seat  of  trade.  It  contains 
about  l.Oni)  inhabitants.  The  other  porta  are  Marshall,  on  Junk  river : 
Edina;  Bexley,  on  St.  John's  river ;  Bassa  Gove  and  Greenville,  on  the 
Since  river.  The  more  inland  towns  and  their  adjoining  settlements  are 
Caldwell,  New  Georgia  and  Millsburg. 

The  organization  of  the  republic  as  an  independent  state  took  place  on 
the  34th  August,  1847,  when  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
governor  of  the  colony  under  the  anspises  of  the  society,  and  himself  an 
immigrant,  was  elected  president.     Since  this  period  the  president  has 
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visited  the  United  States  and  England,  in  both  which  he  was  received  as 
the  representative  of  a  respectable  nation,  and  obtained  from  their  goverii- 
menta  a  recognition  of  the  nationality  of  the  republic.  His  misaion  also 
extended  to  other  countries,  and  hitherto  he  has  met  with  nothing  but 
courtesy  and  success  in  his  diplomatic  tour. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  article,  than  by  appending  to  it  an  address 
from  the  colonists  of  Iiiberia  to  the  free  people  of  color  in  the  United  States, 
dated  4th  S:p£eniber,  11^47.  It  contains  much  valuable  information,  both 
with  respect  to  the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  people ;  and  must  be 
especially  interesting  to  a  numerous  class  who  are  favorable  to  the  cause 
which  it  advocates : 

"  As  much  speculation  and  uncertainty  continues  to  prevail  among  the 
people  of  color  in  the  United  States,  respecting  our  situation  and  prospects 
in  Africa,  and  many  representations  have  been  put  in  circulation  there,  of 
a  nature  slanderous  to  as,  and,  in  their  effects,  injurious  to  them,  we  feel  it 
our  duty,  by  a  true  statement  of  our  circumstances,  to  endeavor  to  correct 
them. 

"  The  first  consideration  which  caused  our  voluntary  removal  to  this 
country,  and  the  object  which  we  still  regard  with  the  deepest  concern,  is 
liberty — liberty  in  the  sober,  simple,  but  complete  sense  of  the  word  :  not  a 
licentious  liberty,  nor  a  liberty  without  government,  or  which  should  place 
us  without  the  restraint  of  salutary  jaws ;  but  that  liberty  of  speech  and 
conscience  which  distinguishes  the  free  enfranchised  citizens  of  a  free 
state.  We  did  not  enjoy  that  freedom  in  our  native  country ;  and  from 
causes  which,  as  respects  ourselves,  we  shall  soon  forget  forever,  we  were 
certain  it  was  not  there  attainable  for  ourselves  or  our  children.  This, 
then,  being  the  first  object  of  our  pursuit  in  coming  to  Africa,  is  probably 
the  first  subject  on  which  you  will  ask  for  information ;  and  we  must  truly 
declare  to  you  that  our  expectations  and  hopes,  in  this  respect,  have  been 
realized.  Our  constitution  secures  to  us,  so  far  as  our  condition  allows, 
'  all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States," 
and  these  rights  and  privileges  are  ours.  We  axe  proprietors  of  the  soil 
we  live  on,  and  possess  the  rights  of  freeholders.  Our  suffrages,  and  what 
is  of  more  importance,  our  sentiments  and  our  opinions,  have  their  due 
weight  in  the  government  we  live  under.  Our  laws  are  altogether  our  own  ; 
they  grow  out  of  our  circumstances,  are  framed  for  our  exclusive  benefit, 
and  administered  by  officers  of  our  own  appointment,  and  as  such  possess 
our  confidence.  We  have  a  judiciary  chosen  from  among  ourselves ;  we 
serve  as  jurors  in  the  trial  of  others,  and  are  liable  to  be  tried  only  by  juries 
r  fellow-citizens  ourselves.  We  have  all  that  is  meant  by  liberty  of 
'mce.  The  time  and  mode  of  worshipping  God,  as  prescribed  to  us 
in  His  ivord,  and  dictated  by  our  conscience,  we  are  not  only  free  to  follow, 
but  are  protected  in  following. 

Forming  a  community  of  our  own  in  the  land  of  our  forefathers;  having 
the  commerce,  and  the  soil,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  at  our  disposal, 
we  know  nothing  of  that  debasing  inferiority  with  which  our  very  color 
stamped  us  in  America.  There  is  nothing  here  to  create  the  feeling  of  caste 
— nothing  to  cherish  the  feeling  of  superiority  in  the  minds  of  foreigners 
who  visit  us.  It  is  this  moral  emancipation,  this  liberty  of  the  mind  from 
worse  than  iron  fetters,  that  repays  us  ten  thousand  times  over  for  all  that 
it  has  cost  us,  and  makes  us  grateful  to  God  and  our  American  patrons 
for  the  happy  change  which  has  taken  place  in  our  situation.  We  are  not 
self-complacent  as  to  rest  satisfied  with  our  improvement,  either  as  regards 
Vol.  II.  42 
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our  minds  or  our  circumstances.  We  do  not  expect  to  remain  stationary-" 
fur  from  it.  But  we  certainly  feel  ourselves,  for  the  firsl  time,  in  a  state  to 
enjoy  either  to  any  purpose.  The  burden  is  gone  from  oar  shoulders.  We 
now  breathe  and  move  freely,  and  know  not  (in  surveying  your  present  slate,) 
for  which  to  pity  you  most,  the  empty  name  of  liberty  which  you  endeavor 
to  content  yourselves  with,  in  a  country  that  is  not  yours,  or  the  delusion 
which  makes  you  hope  for  ampler  privileges  in  that  country  hereafter.  Tell 
us  which  is  the  white  man,  who,  with  a  prudent  regard  for  his  own  charac- 
ter, can  associate  with  one  of  you  on  terms  of  equality  ?  Ask  us,  which  is 
the  white  man,  who  would  decline  such  association  with  one  of  our  number, 
whose  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  are  not  an  objection  t  To  both  these 
qaestions,  we  unhesitatingly  make  the  same  answer — there  is  no  such  white 

We  solicit  none  of  you  to  emigrate  to  this  country ;  for  we  know  not 
who  among  you  prefers  rational  independence,  and  the  honest  respect  of  his 
fellow-men,  to  that  mental  sloth  and  careless  poverty  which  you  already 
possess,  and  your  children  will  inherit  after  yon  in  America.  But  if  your 
views  and  aspirations  rise  a  degree  higher — if  your  minds  are  not  as  servile 
as  your  present  condition,  we  can  decide  the  question  at  once  ;  and  with 
confidence  say  that  you  will  bless  the  day,  and  your  children  after  you, 
when  you  determined  to  become  citizens  of  Liberia. 

But  we  do  not  hold  this  language  on  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consoling  ourselves  for  the  sacrifice  of  health,  or  the  sufferings  of 
want,  in  consequence  of  our  removal  to  Africa,      We  enjoy  health,  .ifter  a 
m  y,  as  uniformly  and  in  as  perfect  a  degree 

p  d  our  native   country ;    and  a  distressing 

sc  p  he  necessaries  of  life,  has  of  late  been 

w  pxirest  persons  in  this  community.      On 

p  been,  much  misconception  and  some 

m  United  States. 

Th  An  climate  is  not  well  understood  in  other 

robust,  as  healthy,  as  long-lived,  to  say 

untry.      Nothing  like  an  epidemic  has 

can  we  learn  from  the  natives,  that  the 

g  er  yet  visited  this  part  of  the  continent. 

B       h  m  o  a  tropical  country  is  a  great  one — too 

g  ft  or  less,  and  in  the  cases  of  old  people. 

p  auses  death.      In  the  early  years  of  the 

wilony,  want  ot  good  houses,  the  great  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  settlers, 

their  irregular  mode  of  living,  and  the  hardships  and  discouragmenta  they 

met  with,  greatly  helped  the  other  causes  of  sickness,  which  prevailed  to  an 

alarming  extent,  and  were  attended  with  great  mortality.      But  we  look 

back  to  those  times  as  a  season  of  trial  long  past,  and  nearly  forgotten. 

Our  houses  and  circumstances  are  now  comfortable ;  and  for  the  last  two 

or  three  years  not  one  person  iu  forty,  from  the  middle  and  southern  states, 

has  died  from  the  change  of  climate. 

But  you  may  say  that  even  health  and  freedom,  as  good  as  they  are,  are 
still  dearly  paid  for,  when  they  cost  you  the  common  blessings  of  life,  and 
expose  your  wife  and  children  to  famine,  and  all  the  evils  of  want  and 
poverty.  We  do  not  dispute  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion  either ;  but 
we  utterly  deny  that  it  has  any  application  to  the  people  of  Liberia, 

Away  with  all  the  false  notions  that  are  circulating  about  the  barrenness 
of  this  country  ;  they  are  the  observations  of  such  ignorant  and  designing 
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men  as  would  injure  both  it  and  jou.  A  more  fertile  soli,  and  a  more  pro- 
ductive country,  so  far  as  it  is  cultivated,  there  is  not,  we  believe,  on  the 
face.of  the  earth.  Its  hills  and  its  plains  are  covered  with  a  verdure  which 
aeyer  fades;  the  productions  of  nature  keep  on  in  their  growth  through  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  Even  the  natives  of  the  country,  almost  without 
farming  tools,  without  skill,  and  with  very  little  labor,  make  more  grain  and 
vegetables  than  they  can  consume,  and  often  more  than  they  can  sell. 

Cattle,  swine,  fowls,  ducks,  goats,  and  sheep,  thrive  without  feeding 
requiring  no  care  but  to  keep  them  from  straying.  Cotton,  coffee,  indigo 
and  the  sugar-cane,  are  all  the  spontaneous  growth  of  our  forests,  and  may 
be  cultivated  at  pleasure,  to  any  extent,  by  such  as  are  disposed.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  rice,  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  millet,  and  too  many 
species  of  fruit  to  enumerate.  Add  to  all  this,  we  have  no  dreary  winter 
here,  for  one-half  the  year,  to  destroy  the  products  of  the  other  half. 
Nature  is  constantly  renewing  herself,  and  is  also  constantly  pouring 
her  treasures  all  the  year  round,  in  the  laps  of  the  industrious.  We  could 
say  on  this  subject  more,  but  we  are  afraid  of  exciting  too  highly  the  hopes 
of  the  imprudent.  Such  persons,  we  think,  will  do  well  to  keep  their  rented 
cellers,  and  earn  their  twenty-five  cenis  a  day  at  their  wheelbarrow,  in  the 
commercial  towns  of  America,  and  stay  where  they  are.  It  is  only  the 
industrious  and  virtuous  thai  we  can  point  to  independence,  and  plenty  and 
happiness  in  this  country.  Such  people  are  sure  to  attain,  in  a  very  few 
years,  to  a  style  of  comfortable  living  which  they  may  in  vain  hope  for  in 
the  United  States;  and  however  short  we  come  of  this  character  ourselves 
It  IS  only  a  due  acknowledgment  of  the  bounty  of  Div  ne  P  o  de  ce  o  ay 
that  we  generally  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  life  to  ou  en  e  sa  afac  on 
Our  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  coast,  to  the  n  e  o  pa  s  of  he 
continent,  and  to  foreign  vessels.  It  is  already  valuable  nd  fa  nc  eae 
mg.  It  18  carried  on  in  the  productions  of  the  country  cons  st  ng  of  ce 
palm  oil,  ivory,  tortoise  shell,  dye  woods,  gold,  hide  wax  and  t  s  II 
amount  of  coffee ;  and  it  brings  us,  in  return,  the  produc  and  nanufac  u  es 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  h  1  cle  f 
European  or  American  shipping ;  and  the  bustle  and   !  e   h  o  of  our 

streets  show  something  already  of  the  activity  of  the  snalle  sea  po  s  o  he 
United  States. 

_  Mechaoics,  of  nearly  every  trade,  are  carrying  on  their  various  occupa- 
tions; their  wages  are  high;  and  a  large  number  would  be  sore  of  constant 
and  profitable  employment. 

Not  a  child  or  a  youth  in  the  colony  but  is  provided  an  appropriate 
school.  We  have  a  numerous  public  library,  and  a  court  house,  meeting- 
houses, school-houses,  and  fortifications  sufKcient,  or  nearly  so,  for  the 
colony,  in  its  present  state. 

Our  houses  are  CO  d    f  1        mm  1        d  fi      J    d  in  the  s." — 

style,  as  m  the  town      f  Am  W    h  b     d 

stone,  shells  for  lira         d    1        f  ||        q     lyf     „     .„.      .,„„^, 

18  plentiful  o£  varioi  kd  dfif  llhlffnppesof  build- 
ing and  fencing. 

Truly,  we  have  a  goodly  h  d  I   h  y 

character  or  condil         f  b    p    pi      f  h        1     y  „c  ^„.„ucu 

to  the  account  of  the  country  ;  it  must  be  the  fruit  of  our  own  mismanage- 
ment, or  slothfulness,  or  vices.  But  from  all  these  evils  we  confide  in  Hm), 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  far  all  our  blessings,  to  preserve  us.  It  is  the 
topic  of  our  weekly  and  daily  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  both  in  public 


good  building 


a  the 
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and  private,  snd  He  knows  with  what  sincerity,  that  we  were  conducteil,  by 
His  providence,  to  this  shore.  Such  great  favors,  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
mixed  with  so  few  trials,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  His  special 
blessing.  This  we  acltnowledge.  We  only  want  the  gratitude  which  such 
signal  favors  call  for.  Nor  are  we  willing  to  close  this  paper,  without  add- 
ing a  heartfeit  testimonial  to  the  deep  obligations  we  owe  to  our  American 
patrons  and  best  earthly  benefactors,  whose  wisdom  pointed  us  to  this  home 
of  our  nation,  and  whose  active  and  persevering  benevolence  enabled  us  to 
reach  it.  Judge,  then,  of  the  feelings  with  which  we  hear  the  motives  and 
doings  of  the  Colonization  Society  traduced—and  that,  too,,  by  men  too 
ignorant  to  know  what  the  society  has  already  accomplished  ;  too  weak  to 
look  through  its  plans  and  intentions;  or  too  disbonest  to  acknowledge 
either.  But,  without  pretending  to  any  prophetic  sagacity,  we  can  cer- 
tainly predict  to  that  Society  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  hopes  and  labors  ; 
and  disappointment  and  defeat  to  those  who  oppose  them.  Men  may 
theorise  and  speculate  upon  their  plans  in  America,  but  there  can  be  no 
speculation  here.  The  cheerful  abodes  of  civilization  and  happiness  which 
are  scattered  over  this  verdant  mountain— the  flourishing  settlements  which 
are  spreading  around  it — the  sound  of  Christian  instruction,  and  scenes  of 
Christian  worship,  which  are  heard  and  seen  in  this  land  of  brooding  pagan 
darkness — a  thousand  contented  freemen  united  in  founding  a  new  Christian 
empire,  happy  themselves,  and  the  instrument  of  happiness  to  others — every 
object,  every  individual,  is  an  argument,  is  a  demonstration,  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  plan  of  colonization," 

The  "  Maryland  Colony  a  C  pe  P  nas  n  e  e  y  e  pe  as  milar 
institution  with  Liberia  ;  bu  de  a  d  ff  en  n  anagen  n  T  still  in 
dependence  on  its  original  pa  and       aff        a  e    nde     he  s  pe  vision 

of  Governor  Russworm,  a  e  y  e  g  n  nd  mane  n  an  of  co  ,  sent 
out  by  the  Maryland   So    e  y      T  n  q  al  y  p  o  pe  ous;  and 

there  seems  to  be  little  do  b  of  n  b  g  a  po    on  of  he  young 

republic.      Speaking   of  the    qua!  fi  f  Roberts   and   Rjsaworm, 

Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United  S  N    y      ys,  in  a  report  to  the 

American  Government,  dated  in  1844  — 

"  Governor  Roberts  of  Liberia,  a  d  R  w  m  f  Cape  Palmas,  are  mtei- 
licrent  and  estimable  men,  executin      h  p  n    ble  functions  with  wis- 

dom and  dignity ;  and  we  have  in   h  mpl       t  these  two  gentlemen, 

irrefatiable  proof  of  the  capacity  of     I      d  p    pi        govern  the mselves.'i 

And  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  coIo     ts  he  adds  :— 

"  So  far  as  the  inBuence  of  the  colonists  has  extended,  it  has  been  exerted 
to  suppress  the  slave-trade.  Their  endeavors  have  been  eminent^  success- 
ful and  it  is  bv  planting  these  settlements  (whether  American  or  European) 
1  1        hi  f         t    f    m  Cape  Verde  to  Benguela,  that  the 

p  II  11  b  ff         lly  p  d 

—Ct    JS    d 

0         IS     1  1     fl  p       d        1     b  f   1      lavvara,  a»d  in 

ffly                 Up       dlyybp  f  the  world.     Its 

L       1       I       pi             n         1    an  1        n  I  p    d  pply  the  wants  of 

n   mm  n     comm             11                d       w  h   1  of  Barbary  and 

1     „                 by                       d         II        f           h  flowing  to  the 

^1              Vyllh                   k             fb  d  that  which  is 

known  chiefly   ppl           h    m       f     l         d      d    g  The  country 
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!s  occupied  by  an  infinite  number  of  petty  states,  the  most  powerful  o 
which  alone  we  need  only  in  this  connection  remark  upon.     They  are  o 


a  large  country,  containing  the  sources  of  the   Joliba, 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  idolaters  governed  by  independent  chiefs. 

BouKB  is  a  hilly  region,  with  rich  gold  mines,  on  the  Tankesso,  an  affluent 
of  the  Johba.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  Jalonkes,  and  governed  by  a  Moslem 
chief,  it  has  a  great  trade  both  with  the  interior  and  the  coasts.  Boure 
its  capital,  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  river.  ' 

Kawksn,  to  the  north  of  Sangaran,  on  the  Milo,  is  a  small  state,  the 
capital  of  which,  of  the  same  name,  contains  6,000  inhabitants,  all 
Moslems. 

Wassoulo,  to  the  north  of  Kankan,  is  inhabited  by  Poulahs,  who  pur- 
sue shesp-tending  and  agriculture.  The  small  village  of  Sigala  is  the 
residence  of  the  chief,  who  has  large  possessions  of  gold  and  silver. 

Bambarba,  formerly  a  large  state,  is  now  divided  into  two  governments, 
which  may  be  styled  Upper  and  Lower  Bambarra.  In  Upper  Bambarra  are 
the  towns  of  Sego,  with  3,000  inhabitants;  Bammakoo,  a  commercial 
town  further  up  the  JoHba ;  Marabou,  Yainma,  Sami,  Sansanding,  and 
Siila.  In  the  lower  kingdom,  which  is  now  the  principal  power  in  Central 
Soudan,  are  Jenneh,  its  capital,  a  large  well-built  town,  at  the  end  of  a 
small  island  in  the  Joliba,  and  the  seat  of  a  great  trade;  El-Khamdo- 
tlUali,  80  miles  north-east  of  Jenneh,  so  famous  for  its  schools  ;  and  Isaka, 
at  the  confluence  oftwo  branches  of  the  Joliba,  and  the  port  of  embarkation 
of  travellers  to  Timhuctoo.  Massina,  on  the  Joliba,  is  the  capital  of  a  king- 
dom governed  by  the  brother  of  the  chief  of  Jenneh. 

The  kingdom  of  Kong,  noted  for  the  industry  of  lis  inhabitants,  lies  to  the 
south  of  Bambarra,  among  the  mountains,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Its 
capita!  has  the  same  name.  Further  down  the  river  is  the  state  of  Baisian, 
inhabited  by  a  commercial  people  resembling  the  Mandingoes.  The 
country  of  the  Dirimans  extends  along  the  rij^ht  bank  of  the  Joliba ;  its 
chief  resides  at  Alcodia. 

TiMBucTooisperhaps  the  most  noted  of  the  Soudan  States.  It  lies  north 
of  the  Joliba,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  caravan  road  from  Barbary.  Tho 
city  is  a  large,  open  town,  three  miles  in  circuit,  situated  in  a  sandy  plain, 
eight  miles  north  of  the  river.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick ;  but 
the  streets  are  only  wide  enough  for  three  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.  It 
contains  seven  mosques.  The  port  is  at  Cabra,  a  small  town  on  the  Joliba. 
Timbuctoo  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  mart  of  this  part  of  Africa. 
The  chief  pays  tribute  to  the  Tuaricks  of  the  desert,  to  prevent  them  from 
plundering  the  caravans. 

BoRROu,  chiefly  to  the  right  of  the  Kawara,  is  a  confederation  of  several 
petty  kings,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  are  those  of  Wawa,  Kiama.  Niki, 
and  Boussa.  The  capital  is  Boussa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kawara,  with 
about  12,000  inhabitants.  Kiami,  the  residence  of  a  sultan,  appears  to  be 
the  most  commercial  and  populous  town  of  Borgou,  and  contains  so  many 
as  30,000  inhabitants  ;  and  Wawa,  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  country, 
has  18,001}  inhabitants. 

The  following  will  exhibit  a  list  of  the  states  lower  down  the  basin,  with 
dieir  principal  towns. 
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SUUU,  Chief  Toaai,  fyc. 

YiouHi,  (kingdom) Yanari,  a  populous  and  eoiiimercial  town. 

fj^,„  nrTAT.1..  J  Tabra,  20,000  ;  Koulfou,  15,000;   Eabba,9,000j 

'  j  audEgga,  11.000, 

y  i  KalQQga,    60,000;     Bohou,     Daffon,   Jannah, 

'     \  Chaki  and  Kouao. 

FuiiD*H,  orFoDBDi Fundah,  60,000;  YimahaJi,  &c, 

Benin,  or  Addu Benin,  15,000. 

W*Ri Wari,  5,000. 

BoNST,  {an  oligarchical  ropublic) Boany,  30,000  ;   Brass,  2,000, 

Qui,  (kingdoraj Old  Calebar 

Ibou,  (kingdom) Eboo,  0,000. 

Boqtta,  Bocheey,  or  Iceory,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kawara,  immediately 
below  the  hiila,  is  a  soct  of  free  port  or  neulriil  place,  where  the  people  of 
hostile  states  may  meet  without  danger.  The  above  enumeration,  however, 
contains  but  a  few  of  the  states  in  this  section  of  Soudan ;  but  we  have 
probably  said  enough  on  a  subject,  in  the  illustration  of  which,  nothing 
more  than  names  can  be  produced. 

The  Empihb  op  the  Foulahs  or  Fellatahs,  belongs  partly  to  the  basin 
of  the  Kawara  and  partly  to  the  basin  of  the  Tchad.  It  was  founded  by 
Sheikh  Othman  Danfodio,  who  was  a  proficient  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Arabs,  and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  a  prophet.  He  came  originally 
from  the  woods  of  Ader  or  Tadela,  and  having  settled  in  Ghoober,  built  a 
town,  where  the  Fellatahs  soon  began  lo  collect  around  him.  Driven  from 
it  by  the  Sultan,  he  again  settled  in  Ader,  where  he  built  another  town  ; 
from  all  quarters  the  Fellatahs  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  acquired  possession  of  the  whole  of  Haoussa,  with  Kano  Kubbe,  Youari, 
and  part  of  Nyffe,  and  extended  his  ravages  almost  to  the  sea-coast.  He 
died  in  1816,  when  his  son  Bello  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Haoussa, 
while  the  conquered  territories  to  the  westward  were  given  to  his  nephew. 
Sakkatoo,  the  capita!,  is  a  large  city,  on  a  low  hill  near  an  affluent  of  the 
Kawara,  about  four  days'  journey  from  the  great  river.  It  was  built  in 
1805,  by  Danfodio,  and  has  been  surrounded  by  Bello  with  a  wall  24  feet 
high,  and  a  dry  ditch.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  80,000.  The  other 
chief  towns,  &,c,,  are  Kashenah,  Cassina,  Kashna,  Kalaurawa,  Zirmi, 
Zariya,  with  50,000  inhabitants ;  Magaria  Kano,  with  40,000  inhabitants  ; 
Saibdibie,  with  23,000  iniiabitants;  Kotonko,  Zangmia,  Katagoun,  &c, 

3, — Eastern  Soudan. 

This  region  includes  the  basin  of  the  Tchad,  anu  extenas  eastward  to 
the  confines  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  It  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  and 
has  never  been  traversed  by  any  intelligent  explorer.  The  principal  stales 
of  this  division  are  : 

BoBNou,  situated  along  the  sides  of  the  great  lake.  This  state  seems  to 
consist  of  "  Bornou  Proper,"  to  the  west  of  the  lake;  "Kamen,"  to  the 
north  and  east;  "Loggun,"to  the  south;  a  part  of  "  Mandara,"  to  the 
south  of  Loggun ;  and  a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Mungas  or  Mungowi,  • 
lo  the  north  of  the  Yeou.  The  capital  is  Bimie,  or  New  Bornou,  a  walled 
town,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  not  far  from  the  Tchad.  Kouka,  Angar- 
nou,  Digoa,  Old  Bomou,  (which  formerly  contained  200,000  inhabitants,) 
Delow,  Mora,  &.c.,  are  the  other  most  important  towns,  and  generally  have 
large  populations,  and  carry  on  considerable  trade  and  manufactures, 

Baghermbh,  a  kingdom  south-east  of  the  Tchad.     The  inhabitants  are 
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noted  among  the  Africans  for  their  bravery  and  their  industry.  Mesna 
appears  to  be  the  capital. 

MoBBA,  a  kingdom  called  "  Dar  Szaleh"  by  the  Araba;  "  Waddai"  by 
theFezzaners;  and  "  Borgou"  by  the  Bornouese.  It  is  too  imperfectly 
known  to  be  described.  Only  a  part  of  the  kingdom  appears  to  belong  to 
the  basin  of  the  Tchad.  Its  capital  is  Warm,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
three  times  larger  than  Bouiak,  ne*r  Cairo. 

And  Dab-Fur,  a  considerable  territory,  situated  eastward  of  Mobba,  be- 
tween the  basin  of  the  Tchad  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  Its  capital  is  Kobbe, 
or  Vobbe,  which  was  visited  by  Mr.  Browne,  in  1793.  It  carries  on  a  great 
Uade  with  the  states  of  the  Nile,  and  owns  the  supremacy  of  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt. 


SOUTHERN    ATEICA. 

In  this  division  of  Africa  we  include,  not 
nent  south  of  the  equator,  but  aiso  all  those  u 
northward  to  the  chain  of  mountains  which  are  supposed  to  stretch  across 
its  breadth ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  Camaroons,  on 
the  bight  of  Biafra,  eastward  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  The  region  may  be 
divided  into  four  distinct  portions,  viz.  i — I.  The  Maritime  Regions  of  the 
West  Coast.  2.  The  Maritime  Regions  of  th«  East  Coast.  3.  SoGth 
Africa;  and  4.  The  Unexplored  Interior.  The  three  first  we  shall  describe 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  above  arranged ;  the  latter,  of  which  nothing 
whatever  is  known,  need  not  be  further  remarked  upon. 

This  portion  of  Africa  has  generally  been  known  as  "  Lower  Guinea  ;" 
and,  as  far  as  ascertained,  is  occupied  by  several  nations,  and  by  districts, 
which  geographers  have  been  obliged  to  classify,  for  want  of  information, 
under  arbitrary  titles. 

The  Coast  of  Gaboon 

The  country  extending  from  the  Camaroons  to  Cape  Lopez,  is  called  the 
"Coast  of  Gaboon;"  but  almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  interior.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  reports  of  the  American  Missionaries  settled  in  this 
country,  that  it  is  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  different  tribes,  living  in 
villages.  These  are  called— the  Mpongwe,  Shekani,  Bakali,  Kama,  Ba- 
tanga,  &c.  nations,  all  speaking  different  languages,  some  of  which  have  been 
reduced  to  writing ;  and  being  more  or  less  civilized.  They  are  governed 
by  absolute  sovereigns,  and  are  almost  constantly  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  Mpongwe  and  Batanga  dialects  seem  to  be  the  most  universal.  They 
have  been  a  good  deal  engaged  in  supplying  slaves  for  the  Cape  Lopez 
market ;  otherwise  "  the  trade  consists  principally,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  in 
ivory,  gum,  wax,  and  mats  of  the  most  beautiful  and  tasteful  workmanship 
which  I  have  seen  in  Africa,"  The  people  near  Cape  Lopez  are  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  who  are  deeply  im- 
plicated in  the  slave  trade;  aud,  but  for  this  circumstance,  it  would  be  an 
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admirable  field  to  be  occupied  by  a  Misi^ion.  The  Batanga  people,  between 
tiie  Gaboon  River  and  the  Camaroons,  Mr.  Wilson  calls  "the  unsophisti- 
cated natives,  that  is,  heathen  of  the  deepest  dye,  but  as  yet  untainted  by 
the  vices  of  civdized  countries."  Their  features,  complexion,  and  lan- 
guage, differ  from  the  other  coast  tribes,  and  have  some  affinity  Co  those  of 
the  Gaffres  of  South  Africa.  Several  schools  have  been  established  among 
these  people,  and  the  Missions  are  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  only  place  of  any  importance  on  the  coast  is  Naango,  or  Georgetown, 
the  principal  slave  market  on  the  Gaboon  River. 

ZiOango. 

Loango  appears  to  extend  from  Cape  Lopez  to  the  Congo  or  Zaire  River, 
and  also  includes  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms.  The  coast  is  high  and 
abrupt,  but  the  hills  are  covered  with  soil  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Al- 
most the  only  grains  cultivated  are  the  manioc,  maize,  and  a  species  of 
pulse  called  msangen  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
tall  grass.  The  finest  fruits  grow  wild,  and  the  sugar-cane,  yams,  and  po- 
tatoes, attain  the  most  perfect  development.  The  Chinese  hog  is  the  only 
animd  reared  for  domestic  use.  The  people  reside  in  villages,  or  clusters 
of  straw  huts,  in  the  midst  of  palm  groves.  They  are  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  civilization.  The  principal  town,  and  the  one  from  which  the  country 
has  its  name,  is  Loanoo,  or  Banza-Loango,  situated  in  a  large  and  fertile 
plain,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  in  4°  36'  south  latitude,  and  is  said 
to  have  a  population  of  15,000.  The  other  priucipiii  towns  are  Kingulle, 
Malemba,  and  Cabenda,  all  noted  as  slave  markets. 


Congo,  a  name  originally  applied  to  the  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Lopez 
to  Cape  Frio,  is  now  restricted  to  a  small  territory  south  of  the  Zaire. 
Near  the  sea  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  traversed  by  numerous  streams, 
and  abounding  in  sandy  deserts,  but  in  general  very  fertile.  The  climate 
is  pestilential.  The  interior  consists  of  a  succession  of  terraces,  forming  a 
flue,  rich  and  populous  country.  The  principal  physical  feature  is  the 
great  River  Zaire,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a  large  body  of 
water,  10  miles  wide,  in  latitude  6°  5'  south.  The  river  has  been  explored 
for  some  distance,  but  its  sources  are  unknown,  its  banks  are  clothed 
with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  country  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  petty  states,  each  governed  by  a  clienow  or  chief,  acknowledging  the 
supremacy  of  Blindy  N'Congo,  who  resides  at  Banza-Congo.  The  Con- 
goese  belong  to  the  least  favored  of  the  negro  race,  and  are  sunk  in  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation  and  superstition.  Their  religion  is  Fctichism, 
with  a  mixture  of  Christianity,  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  and  idolatry  ; 
but  the  people  are  said  to  be  sincere,  hospitable,  and  compassionate.  San 
Salvador,  Batta,  Sutidt,  Condi,  and  Caugu,  are  the  towns  best  known. 
San  Salvador  was  formerly  a  groat  slave  market. 

Angola. 

Angola  extends  south  of  Congo,  being  about  350  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  50  to  60  from  north  to  south.  It  is  properly  a  part  of 
Congo,  from  which,  however,  it  has  been  politically  separated  since  the 
middle  of  the  I6th  century.     It  is  extremely  mountainous,  being  destitute 
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of  plains,  except  on  the  aea-shore,  with  some  small  fiats  on  the  sides  or  in 
the  gorges  of  the  mountains.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Coanza, 
fieuga,  and  Dauda,  the  first  and  last  forming  the  hmits  of  the  country. 
The  soil  near  the  coast  is  sandy,  but  not  desert;  in  the  interior  it  is  rich, 
well-watered,  and  productive.  The  climate  is  excellent,  and  the  heat 
moderate.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  mountains;  iron  is  plentiful, 
and  copper  is  also  said  to  exist ;  but  lead,  sulphur,  and  petroleum,  are  its  prin- 
cipal mineral  productions.  Every  species  of  tropical  vegetation  is  abun- 
dantly produced  ;  and  all  the  animals  common  to  inter-tropical  Africa  are 
found.  The  people  are  black,  but  have  few  of  the  negro  peculiarities  in 
their  form  or  feature ;  blue  eyes  and  red  hair  are  said  to  be  common  among 
them.  The  population  is  said  to  be  dense,  Loando,  or  St.  Paul's,  is  the 
capital,  and  contains  8,000  inhabitants.  The  Portuguese  established  a 
factory  on  the  codst  in  1485,  and  their  power  has  been  extending  ever 
since ;  they  have  one  establishment  700  miles  inland,  and  exercise  great 
influence  over  the  numerous  petty  chiefs,  among  whom  the  country  is  par- 
celled out.  These,  however,  are  subject  to  a  sort  of  king,  called  the 
Incue.  The  principal  exports  are  ivory  and  slaves ;  the  latter  being  car- 
lied  in  great  numbers  to  Brazil. 

Bengmla,  Sj'c. 

Benguela  extends  hence  southward  to  Cape  Negro.  It  appears  to  be 
mountainous,  and  watered  by  a  great  number  of  streams ;  and  the  elevation 
of  some  parts  of  the  country  is  so  considerable  as  to  occasion  a  great  degree 
of  cold.  Dense  forests  of  tropical  trees,  and,  higher  up,  of  those  of  temperate 
climates,  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Vines,  bananas,  and  various 
fruit  trees  also  abound,  but  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  people  grain  is 
seldom  grown.  The  mountains  yield  copper,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and 
crystals.  The  coast  is  excessively  unhealthy,  but  the  interior  is  salubrious. 
The  country  is  inhabited  by  petty  tribes  of  independent  and  very  savage 
barbarians,  the  most  noted  being  the  Gagas,  a  wandering  set  of  robbers, 
who  acknowledge  no  tribe  or  nation.  They  are  bold  and  skilful  soldiers, 
but  ruthless  cannibals,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  art  or  industry,  carrying 
destruction  and  desolation  to  every  place  they  visit.  The  Portuguese  have 
long  had  settlements  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  but  their  power  does 
not  extend  far  beyond  their  forts.  Their  principal  settlement  is  San  Felipe 
de  Benguela,  on  a  bay  on  the  north  coast,  in  12°  40'  S.  latitude. 

The  rest  of  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Benguela  is  a  sandy  desert,  without 
water,  scantily  peopled  or  traversed  by  the  Cimbebas  and  Damaras. 


2.— The  Maritime  Regions  op  the  East  Coast. 

The  length  of  this  coast,  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb  to  the  Delagoa 
iver,  is  between  3,000  and  4,000  miles,  of  which,  about  600  miles  forms 
he  southern  border  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  The  remainder  faces  on  the 
ndiari  Ocean  and  the  Channel  of  Itf 


ITie  Country  of  the  Somaulis. 

The  coast  of  Aden,  as  well  as  the  country  Ajan  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Guardafui,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Juba,  a  little  below  the  equator,  has  no 
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other  distinctive  name  than  Barra  Somauli,  or  ihe  land  of  the  Sonnuhs  a 
people  who  live  in  numerous  independent  tribe*  They  are  a  mild  raoe  o 
pastoral  habits,  and  confined  entirely  to  the  coast  the  whole  ot  the  interior 
being  occupied  by  the  savage  Gallas,  and  appear  to  be  the  de^cendiut'!  of 
the  aborigines  of  the  country,  who  were  early  converted  to  Islamism  bj  the 
Arabs,  with  whom  they  traded.  The  north  coast  sometimes,  designated 
on  maps  "Adel,"  has  three  towns,  which  are  little  visited  by  Europeans 
Zeila,  Tajurrak,  and  Berhera.  These  are  situated  on  the  coast  and  haie 
good  harbors,  and  their  inhabitants  barter  the  goods  brought  from  the 
interior  to  the  Arabians.  Berbers  is  the  seat  t  a  greit  lair  The  e\porta 
are  coffee,  sheep,  gum,  myrrh,  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dust  hides  skins  and 
slaves.     The  whole  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Banians 

Zanzibar,  Muzamhique,  Sfc. 
From  Cape  Guardafui  the  coast  extends  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
but  with  various  windings,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  under  the  various 
names  of  "  Ajan,"  {Arc^ice,  Hazine,  i.  e.  rough  ground ;)  "  Zanguebar," 
sub-divided  into  Magadoxa,  Melinda,  Zanzibar,  and  Cluiloa;  "Mozam- 
bique;" Sabia;  Inhamhane,  and  Caffraria.  This  long  sweep  of  more  than 
3,000  miles,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  negro  tribes,  in  a  state  of  utter  barbarism ; 
though  some  of  them  are  numerous,    nd  qu       d  f  d 

industry.      Arab  colonies  are  also  fou  d  pi  I     g    h 

The  sovereignty,  as  far  as  the  river  Moz     b  h       u  1  p   D  1     1 

is  claimed  by  the  Imaura  of  Musca       h  nd  i 

Delagoa  Bay,  by  the  Portuguese ;  bu     1       ny  y  wh    h    1      1 

actually  possesses  is  the  "  Captaincy    f  R       de  S     n        wl     1 
about  3,000  square  leagues.      The  t  I        n         m  In 

the  Zambese  river,  in  17°  30'  S.  la      d         Th        h      j  p  1  pi 

within   the    Portuguese   territory   ar     M  b  q        Q,    \  S  f  I 

Inhambane,  and  Bahia  da  Alagoa.      Th     I*       g  d  I 

mainland  does  not  extend  ten  miles  i        d       d    1  f   h 

are  quite  independent.     The  islands  of  P      b        d  Z        b       I  I 

ing  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  are  very  p    d  d        y  b  d 

as.  the  granaries  of  the  neighboring  co  Tl     f      gn  m 

considerable,  and  the  Jmaum  farms  ou     h      u  f    ,£30  000  p 

Quiloa  also  is  governed  by  Muscatese    ffi  Tl         1        h 

the  coast  worth  noticing,  are: — Ma^    lo        (M  kd    h    )  n    d      bl 

place  with  an  imposing  appearance,  th     bu  Id         b    n  y  I  d    f 

stone,  overtopped  by  four  minarets,  b       1  ly      h  b     d  b     h 

dead,  the  living  population  being  res  d  n     n  1         1       I    d  h  B 

within  the  territory  of  Magadosa,   al         p         f  mp  d 

Mdinda,  once  a  fJouiishing  city,  but  ilj   d  d  b     1  g 

Gallas.     Mtmhax,  49  4'  S.  latitude,  n       p  n         h     A    h 

only  a  mass  of  huts,  hovels,  and  ruins      I  d  11      I     d    n 

a  bay  or  gulf,  which  forms  perhaps  o        f    h  p  1     !  h 

world.  The  island  is  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  madrepore,  capable  of  being 
rendered,  by  very  little  labor,  almost  impregnable.  The  only  Portuguese 
port  open  to  foreign  commerce  is  that  of  Mozambique. 

3. — South  Africa. 
The   name  of  "  South  Africa"   is  usually   restricted   to  the   "-■*:'-'■    — ■■ 
Dutch  settlements  adjoining  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to 
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ibes  with  which  the  colonists  have 
I  iimit  may  be  fixed  at  the  tfopic  of 
Capricorn,  where  the  continent  has  a  breadth  of  nearly  1,300  miles,  betweeu 
the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans;  while  the  country  extends  southward 
through  nearly  10°  of  latitude;  or  by  a  more  natural  division  the  northern 
limit  may  be  formed  by  a  diagonal  line  drawn  from  Walvisch  Bay,  on  the 
west  coast,  to  Delagoa  Bay,  on  the  east  coast. 

Southern  Africa  is  generally  composed  of  chains  of  lofty  mountains  and 
intervening  valleys,  extending  east  and  west ;  excepting  one  range,  which 
stretches  along  the  western  coast  from  Table  Bay  for  about  200  miles. 
The  first  great  chain  running  east  and  west,  has  alon^the  southern  coast  a 
belt  of  undulating  land  from  10  to  30  miles  wide,  indented  by  several  bays, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  streamlets ;  the  soil  is  rich,  the  hills  well- 
wooded,  and  the  climate,  from  its  proximity  to  the  ocean,  equable  and  mild. 
The  next  great  chain  is  the  Zwaarce  Bergen  or  Blacl  Mountains ;  it  is 
more  rugged  and  lofty  than  the  coast  chiin,  ind  divided  from  it  by  an 
interval  of  10  or  20  miles.  The  third  range  is  the  Nieuwvelt  Bergen. 
Between  these  mountains  and  the  second  range  la  the  Great  Karroo  or 
Desert,  an  elevated  steppe,  nearly  300  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
and  80  in  breadth,  with  a  general  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Along  the  western  coast  the  country  also  ascends  in  successive  terraces,  the 
most  elevated  of  which  (the  Roggeveldt,)  unites  with  the  chain  of  the 
Nieuwveldt.  Indeed,  the  Roggeveldt  Bergen  may  be  said  to  commence  in 
nearly  30^  south  latitude,  running  nearly  south  for  two  and  a  half  degrees, 
when  its  course  is  bent  to  the  east,  and  subsequently  to  the  north-east  until 
the  range  reaches  Delagoa  Bay,  that  part  of  it  forming  the  north  boundary 
of  the  Great  Karroo  being  termed  Neuwveldt  Bergen.  At  the  most 
southern  extremity  there  are  several  eminences,  the  heights  and  names  of 
which  are— Table  Mountain,  3,528  feet;  Devil's  Peak,  3,515;  Lion's 
Head,  2,166;  Lion's  Rump,  1,143;  Muyzenberg,  about  3,000;  Elsey 
Peak,  1,200;  Simon's  Berg,  or  Signal  Hill, 2,500;  Paulusberg,  1200; 
Constantia,  3,200  ■  Cape  Peak  1  000  ■  and  Han  Ip  C         1,800  feet. 

The  diluvi?n  f  b      h  Af  d  he  formation  of 

the  country  is  s  ffi         1yd        d  b     h  Table  Mountain, 

which  is  compo    dfmy  pid  hh        i  large  tabular 

masses,  lying  cl  h      w  h  y  m  d  ns  of  extraneous 

matter.      The  pi  d    h  n  bl  h     us,  running  in 

parallel  ridges,  ad  p    d  by  m  f     h    d  bl      fl  ity  rock.     This 

rests  on  a  stratu       f         y  Idlybdwh  brown  foliated 

mica,  and  inter  p       d       hhblkfg  Tie  experiment  of 

boring  in  searcl     f        I  Wy  b  gu      f  1  nd  projecting  from 

Table  Mountain  g        h    f  1    w  gh  h  of  the  country ; 

coal,  3  feet;  blue  soapy  rock,  5;  white  soapy  rock,  23;  grey  sand-stone 
with  clay,  21 ;  brown  sand..stone,  14;  bluish  soapy  clay,  31;  and  striated 
sand,  red  and  white,  containing  clay,  33 : — total  123  feet. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  mountains  of  Kaffreland  is  a 
superincumbent  stratum  of  sandstone,  huge  detached  masses  being  found  in 
many  places  standing  some  feet  above  the  surface.  Quartz,  crystal,  iron- 
stone, and  ochre,  of  different  kinds,  are  everywhere  observable.  In  the 
GraaffReinet  district  some  specimens  of  tufa  aud  abundance  of  limestone 
are  found;  fossil  remains  of  mammoth  animals  have  also  been  discovered; 
cornelian,  topaz,  and  blood-stone  have  been  met  with ;  and,  in  the  northern 
districts,  saltpetre.     The  infinite  number  of  largo  blocks  of  isolated  stones 
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that  are  found  in  South  Afriua,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  Cape  promontorv, 
ave  aggregates  of  quartz  and  mica ;  they  contain  also  cubic  pieces  of 
feldspar,  and  seem  to  be  bound  together  by  plates     f    1  '         t  b 

the  action  of  the  air  and  we 
laminte,  become  disintegrate 
slerile,  but  meliorated  and  enr 

The  soil  of  the  different  1  p 

composition.     In  many  places  ff 

in  some  a  rich  dark  mould  pr  T  g 

alluvial  loam,  as  is  the    case  m  p  m     g 

ravines  and  winding^jaf  Fish  R  T  G         K      oo  p 

takes  of  every  character,  and       mm  h  d  m  d 

canic  scorice.     Some  flat  mars 

and  abound  in  springs  strongly  impregnated  with  salt ;  and  a  species  of  sai- 
aola,  or  salt- wort, grows  here  in  profusion,  around  the  roots  of  which  a  fine 
white  nitrous  powder  is  found,  which  makes  an  excellent  soap. 

Of  minerals,  few  have  yet  been  discovered.  Coal  has  been  met  with  in 
several  parts;  and  aluni,  which  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and  pure,  has  recent^ 
ly  been  discovered.  At  Camtoos  Bay  a  rich  Galena  has  been  found  in  the 
sides  of  a  deep  glen,  in  quartzose  sandstone  of  a  yeilowish  color.  This  ore 
yields,  in  200  lbs.,  100  of  lead,  and  8  oz.  of  silver.  Mineral  waters  exist  in 
different  places,  and  there  are  numerous  salt  lakes  and  ponds,  which  sup- 
ply the  country  with  that  necessary  article.  Along  the  eastern  coast  are 
found  immense  heaps  of  shells,  in  various  places,  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  generally  in  greatest  abundance  in  sheltered  caverns. 

Prom  the  Cape,  along  the  south  coast  to  AJgoa  Bay,  a  bank  of  various 
soundings  projects  far  out  to  sea,  called  the  bank  of  L'Agulhas,  The 
extreme  point  is  nearly  in  the  longitude  of  Cape  Vaches,  220  E. 
and  37°  30  S  lat  tude,  about  200  miles  from  the  shore,  where  it  quickly 
conve  ge  and  aa&  les  a  narrow  conical  form,  with  very  deep  water  at  its 
sou  hern  end  It  probably  the  deposit  of  the  strong  current  which  sets 
to  tl  e  so  tl  and  west,  and  is  generally  strongest  during  the  winter  months, 
runn  g  v  th  the  g  eatest  velocity  along  the  edge  of  the  bank,  or  a  little 
outs,  de  of  sou  d  ngs.  When  opposed  by  adverse  gales,  a  ver'y  high  sea  is 
thro  V  p,  1  1  sometimes  lessens  the  strength  of  the  current.  By  keep- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  a  ship  will  be  carried  eighty  miles  a  day  with 
an  adverse  wind  round  the  Gape  into  the  Atlantic ;  but,  towards  the  shore, 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  becomes  gradually  less,  and  the  sea  smoother. 

A  very  mild  temperature  distinguishes  the  climate  of  the  western  portions  of 
this  region.     The  greatest  heat  at  Ca      T 
45°,  with  an  average  through  the  ye  68 

almost  exactly  with  that  of  Madeira,  th  m  g 

In  different  parts  of  the  country,  how  h     m  g    al 

are  much  varied  according  to  tlie  dire  h    g 

In  the  eastern  districts  the  climate  resem  E  g 

ly  speaking,  is  very  salubrious.      The       fi 
rains  is  the  greatest  drawback  that  th      g 

south-west  districts  the  rains  are  profuse  mm  h 

ia  parched  up.    In  some  of  the  north  ^       S  ^ 

Karroo,  there  is  sometimes  no  rain  for  three  years  in  succession ;  and  even 
in  more  favored  districts,  the  rain,  when  it  does  come,  falls  in  torrents,  and 
does  great  damage.     Sometimes  also  the  south-west  wind  besides  being 
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rely  hot,  is  loaded  with  impalpable  sand ;  but  as  tlie  brceac 

it  gradually  cools,  and  becomes  more  supportable. 

Tlie  veiretatioti  of  South  Africa  is  unique,  varied,  and  beautiful.  Howhere 
can  the  botanist  find  a  richer  and  more  delightful  field  for  his  pursuits.  The 
ericie  or  heaths,  are  pre-eminent  in  variety  and  beauty,  flourishing  equally 
on  stony  bills  and  sandy  plains.  An  endless  variety  of  plants  grow  in  wild 
luxuriance ;  but  it  is  singular,  that  of  the  numerous  protea  produced  indis- 
criminately in  every  bill,  the  protea  argentea  is  confined  to  the  base  of  the 
Table  Mountain,  and  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  palma-christi  and  the  aloe,  are  everywhere  found  in  great  plenty, 
and  the  mulberry,  and  the  myrica  cerlfera  are  found  wild  on  the  heathy 
sides  of  the  bills.  Avenues  of  oaks,  and  plantations  of  white  poplar,  stone- 
pine  and  others,  are  to  be  seen  near  most  of  the  country  houses.  The 
most  valuable  trees,  however,  are  the  stinkwood,  a  species  of  quercus 
peculiar  to  South  Africa,  and  the  geelhout  or  yellow-wood,  both  of  which 
are  excellently  adapted  for  building,  furniture,  and  all  domestic  purposes. 
There  is  besides  a  great  variety  of  other  timber  trees.  The  Karroo  is  chiefly 
covered  with  varieties  of  raesembry  anthem  a,  crassula,  stapeiia,  and 
euphorbia,  and  with  tufts  and  bunches  of  wiry  grass,  which  expand  widely 
after  rain.  Several  species  of  the  indigo-plant  grow  wild ;  the  cactus  thrives  ; 
cotton  flourishes  in  the  eastern  districts;  and  the  tea-plant  has  long  been 
reared  in  the  country.  Of  fruit  there  is  every  variety  of  the  tropical  and 
temperate  zones ;  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs,  guavas,  grapes,  melons, 
pomegranates,  shaddocks,  quinces,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums,  mulber- 
ries, raspberries,  walnuts,  almonds,  &c.,  and  all  of  excellent  flavor.  There 
is  also  a  great  variety  of  grapes,  and  wine  (known  to  commerce  as  Cape 
Wine)  of  a  most  delicious  quality,  is  extensively  manufactured.  Culinary 
vegetables  of  every  kind  are  planted ;  and  the  grains,  grasses,  &.C.,  are 
nowhere  found  in  more  luxurious  growth. 

Among  the  animals  of  South  Africa  are  found  the  elephant,  weighing 
4,000  lbs.,  and  the  black-streaked  mouse,  weighing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  ; 
the  giraffe,   17  feet  high,  and  the  elegant  zenik,  or  viverra,  only  three 

inches; the  ostrich,  six  feet  high,  and  the  creeper,  a  bird  about  the  size 

of  a  cherry !  The  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  panther,  and  various  species  of 
the  tiger-cat  are  Indigenous ;  and  the  wolf,  hytena  and  jackal  are  every- 
where found ;  as  also  the  anNeater,  the  iron-hog,  the  jerboa,  and  several 
species  of  the  hare.  Buffaloes  are  numerous,  and  many  of  the  plams  abound 
with  zebras,  quaggas,  and  gnus.  In  the  mountains  there  are  troops  of  the 
dog-faced  baboon,  and  swarms  of  apes  and  monkeys  of  all  sizes.  There  are 
also  two  distinct  species  of  the  two-horned  rhinoceros;  and  hippopotamusses 
are  numerous  to  the  eastward,  and  as  large  as  those  of  the  Nile. 

Birds  exist  in  great  variety  :  the  secretary  (falco  serpentarius)  is  peculiar 
to  the  Cape.  Eagles,  vultures,  kites,  pelicans,  flamingoes,  cranes,  spoon- 
bills, ibises,  wild-geese,  ducks,  teal,  snipes,  buzzards,  partridges,  turtle-doves, 
thrushes,  and  humming-birds  of  every  description,  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance Many  other  beautiful  and  curious  birds  might  be  mentioned,  as  the 
locust  bird,  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  it  feeds  on  the  larvie  of  that  destruc- 
tive insect;  and  the  hooey-bird,  which  directs  the  honey-hunter  to  the  hives 
of  the  wild  bee.  Ants  are  very  numerous ;  but  the  visitations  of  the  locusts 
are  now  rare.  Reptiles  are  by  no  means  prolific,  nor  are  accidents  from 
them  very  frequent.  The  boa -constrictor  of  a  large  size  has  been  killed 
near  Natal,  and  also  a  new  species  of  alligator  ;  and  large  crocodiles  have 
been  seen  in  Delagoa  Bay.      Fish  are  extremely  abundant,  and  of  almost 
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every  species,  in  the  bays  and  along  the  coaats.  During  ihe  winter  season, 
whales,  porpoises,  and  sharlts  enter  the  bays;  and  seals  and  penguins 
frequent  various  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  domestic  cattle  of  Europe  are  all  found  here,  altered,  however,  in 
many  respects.  The  horse  is  smaller  but  very  hardy,  while  the  ox  is  large 
horned  and  clumsy  in  proportions  :  but  the  beef  is  excellent.  The  sheep 
are  long-legged,  small  bodied,  thin  in  front,  and  have  all  their  fat  collected 
about  the  hind  quarters.  The  general  weight  of  the  sheep  is  from  40  to 
60  pounds,  and  the  wool,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  a  strong  frizzled  hair, 
which  drops  otf  in  September  and  October,  and  is  scarcely  fit  even  for 
stuffing  cushions.  Merinos  are  now  being  extensively  introduced.  The 
Namaquas  possess  the  handsomest  and  most  vigorous  breeds  of  domestic 
animals  in  South  Africa.  The  oxen  are  equally  strong  as  those  of  the 
colony,  but  are  trained  into  three  different  classes :  beasts  of  burden  and 
draught,  saddle  oxen,  and  war  oxen.  The  saddle  oxen  are  mnch  superior 
to  the  horse  in  supporting  fatigue.  The  war  oxen  are  peculiar  to  this 
nation ;  they  are  chosen  from  the  most  savage  and  ungovernable,  and  being 
driven  against  the  enemy  rush  on  them  like  wild  bulls ; — they  will  even 
attack  wild  beasts. 

Of  the  white  inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa,  the  most  numerous  are  the 
original  European  settlers,  or  their  descendants,  termed  Africanders,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  Dutch,  with  a  small  intermixture  of  French  Protestant 
refugees  who  left  their  country  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
In  physical  structure  the  Gape  Dutchmen  are  a  fine  race;  in  some  districts 
their  stature  and  strength  are  gigantic ;  particularly  on  the  frontiers,  where 
little  vegetable  food  is  consumed,  and  where  mutton  stewed  in  sheep's-tail 
fat  is  the  principal  food  throughout  the  year.  In  mental  attainments  they 
are  by  no  means  deficient,  when  they  are  educated  in  youth,  and  when  a 
proper  stimulus  is  given  to  the  development  of  their  talents.  In  the  interior 
of  the  country  corpulence  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  a  Dutch  housewife  ; 
and  the  men  are  distinguished  alike  for  their  hospitality  and  bravery. 
Those  who  live  by  grazing,  termed  Vee  Boors,  are  now  the  most  numerous 
and,  probably,  the  wealthiest  class.  A  numerous  colony  of  British  settlers 
was  established  in  Uitenhage,  Somerset,  and  Albany,  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  colony  in  1820.  The  other  British  colonists  are  principally  confined 
to  Capetown,  or  engaged  in  trade  at  difierent  stations. 

The  liberated  slaves  form  the  nest  most  numerous  caste.  They  amount 
to  35,000,  and  may  he  divided  into  three  classes :  Malays,  Negroes,  and 
Africanders  ;  the  last  being  a  mixed  race,  descended  from  a  European  man 
and  a  Malay  or  negro  woman.  These  classes  keep  themselves  perfectly 
distinct,  and  will  not  intermarry.  Many  of  them  are  nominally  Christians  ; 
but  the  prevailing  creed  of  the  Malays  is  Islamism. 

The  Hottentots,  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  are  the  next  in  number, 
but  the  least  in  importance  and  social  w^rth,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
colonists.  At  present,  after  two  centuries  of  oppression,  they  probably  do 
not  amount  to  30,000.  When  young  they  are  clean-limbed,  and  well  pro- 
portioned; with  joints,  hands,  and  feet  remarkably  small.  In  some  the 
nose  is  flat,  in  others  it  is  raised ;  the  eyes  are  of  deep  chestnut  color,  very 
long,  narrow,  and  distant  from  each  other.  The  eyelids  are  rounded  into 
each  other  exactly  like  those  of  the  Chinese.  Their  complexion  is  a  clear 
olive  or  yellowish  brown  ;  and  the  hair  of  the  head  grows  in  hard,  knotted 
tufts,  and  when  left  to  grow,  hangs  on  the  neck  in  bard  twisted,  fringe-like 
tassels.     Their  cheek  bones  are  high  and  prominent,  forming,  with  a  narrow 
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pointed  chin  nearly  a  triangle;  their  teeth  are  small,  and  exqiiisitoly  en- 
amelled. The  tending  of  cattle  is  their  principal  occupation  ia  the  anlony  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  hire  themselves  to  the  farmers.  Their  fidelity 
and  honesty,  when  well  treated,  entitle  them  to  rank  with  any  Europeans, 
Their  habits  of  life,  however,  are  filthy  and  slovenly.  Their  villages,  or 
kraals,  form  a  confused  mass  of  little  conical  huts,  reared  of  twigs  and''earth, 
and  80  low  that  the  inmates  cannot  stand  upright.  They  carry  on  various 
little  manufactures,  such  as  tanning  and  dressing  skins,  forming  mats  ot 
flags  and  bulrushes,  bowstrings  from  the  sinews  of  animals,  and  even  mould- 
ing iron  into  knives.  Several  varieties  of  the  Hottentot  race  exist  on  the 
skirts  of  the  colony,  under  the  names  ofKorannas,  Bosjesmans,  Namaqaas, 
Damaras,  and  Griquas  or  Bastards. 

The  Korannas  or  Koras  are  a  nomadic  people  of  mild  character,  occupy- 
ing the  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Gariep,  and  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  independent  tribes.  They  appear  to  be  a  mixture  between  the 
Hottentots  and  the  Caffres.  They  dress  in  sheep-skins,  and  their  food  con- 
sists of  curdled  milk,  supplied  by  their  cows  which  they  seldom  or  never 
kill,  aided  by  berries  locusis  atdgane  4  vild  superstition  supplies  the 
place  ot  rehsion 

The  Boijesmans  or  Bu  hmen  probably  the  aboi  omes  of  S  uth  Africa 
are  now  reduced  to  a  very  s  nail  n  imber  They  ire  short  in  stature  but 
well  made  oi  an  olive  oolor  resenbling  the  hue  of  a  faded  b  ech  leaf 
their  eyes  are  very  small  deep  seated  rogiisl  and  twinkling  incessantly 
their  lips  thick  and  project  ng  and  tiieir  nose  imali  and  depressed  In 
cold  weather  a  skin  is  used  for  covering  and  a  m'jt  placed  on  t  vo  sticks 
over  a  hole  in  the  earth  serves  as  a  house  Their  we,ipon  is  a  po  soned 
arrow,  which  inflicts  a  certain  and  speedy  de it  h  They  ire  adepts  m  steahni? 
cattle  and  sheep ,  and  consequeulfy  many  ol  the  Dutch  border  farmers  used 
to  hunt  them  like  wild  beasts,  and  even  to  boast  of  the  number  they  had 
killed.  Their  language  seems  to  consist  of  a  collection  of  disagreeable 
hissing  sounds,  all  more  or  less  nasal ;  but  in  general  they  understand  a 
little  Dutch,  Sorcerers  exist  among  them,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  name 
for  the  Supreme  Being ;  but  of  their  religion  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  informa- 
tion. All  efforts  to  preserve  the  remnant  of  the  Bushmen  seem  to  be 
abortive.  They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  between  the  Gariep  and  the  northern 
borders  of  the  colony. 

The  Namaquas  are  a  pastoral  people,  inhabiting  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Gariep  towards  the  sea-coast.  They  differ  little  from  the  Korannas 
in  their  habits;  like  them  they  live  chiefly  on  milk,  and  lead  a  migratory 
life.  Their  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  extensive  plain;  the  climate 
is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  thermometer,  in  the  summer  months  rises  so  hiffh 
as  12IP  Fahrenheit.  ^ 

The  Dimaras  dwell  along  the  coast,  to  the  north  of  Namaqualand,  and 
by  some  travellers  are  believed  to  be  of  the  Caffre  race.  Their  country  is 
considered  fertile ;  they  grow  various  kinds  of  pulse ;  but  flocks  and  herds 
form  their  principal  wealth.  They  manufacture  copper  ornaments  of  a  rude 
kind;  and  are  associated  in  large  villages,  which  are  substantially  built. 
Their  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  assagais. 

The  Griquas  are  spread  along  the  banks  of  the  Gariep,  about  the  middle 
of  its  course,  for  700  miles,  and  are  in  number  from  15,000  to  20,000,  of 
whom  about  5,000  are  armed  with  muskets.  They  are  a  mixed  race,  pro- 
duced  by  the  intercourse  of  Dutchmen  with  Hottentot  women,  on  which 
t  the  Dutch  colonists  call  them  Bastards.      They  evince  a  bold. 
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warlike,  and  industrious  disposition ;  possess  numerous  flocks  and  herds, 
with  many  excellent  iioraes.  Tlieir  principal  settlement  is  at  Griquatown 
or  Klaarwater  (480  miles  N.  E.  of  Capetown,)  where  the  elders  of  the 
people  reside,  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  tribe,  aided  by  two  or  three 
excellent  missionaries,  who  are,  in  South  Africa,  the  pioneers  of  civili- 

The  Gaffers,  Kaffirs,  or  Capfres,  iive  along  the  coast  to  the  east  of 
the  colony,  and  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  inland.  CaiTre  or  Infidel 
is  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  all  the  people  of  South  Africa  by  the 
Mcisiera  inhabitants  farther  north.  They  have  themsehesno  general  name, 
and  do  not  form  one  politieal  community ;  but  are  divided  into  races 
and  tribes,  known  by  the  various  names  of  Amakosas  or  Amaxosas, 
Amatembous,  Amapondas,  Amazoulah,  and  Tambookies.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Arabiin  descent  ■  but  have  no  record-  of  their  rg"  W"th 
the  exoep  f    h  lly  h         1     C  ff       h  b!  1 

Hottentots  fhhh  1  dkb  ly 

black,  yethf  argl  hA  asdl 

symmetrical      h  pihgff  hhd 

extremely      H  p    I  d      Ti      h  |     1  h       h 

of  a  Europ  If         Idh  plb  m         lym        I 

and  the  prohle  of  the  face  is,  iii  some  instances,  as  finely  rounded  and  as 
concex  as  that  of  a  Greek  or  Roman.  The  women  are  of  a  short  stature, 
very  strong-limbed  and  muscular ;  and  they  attribute  the  keeping  up  of  the 
standard  of  the  men,  to  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  strangers,  whom 
they  purchase  of  the  neighboring  tribes;  the  barter  of  cattle  for  young 
women  forming  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  tlieir  trade.  They  are 
remarkably  cheerful,  frank,  and  animated,  place  implicit  confidence  in 
visitors,  and  use  every  means  to  entertain  them.  In  the  warm  season  they 
prefer  a  state  of  nudity,  with  a  scanty  apron ;  but  in  winter  they  use  cloaks 
of  wild  beast  skins  admirably  curried.  Their  arms  are  javelins,  short  clubs, 
and  large  shields  of  buffalo  hides;  but  their  intestine  wars,  which  often 
arise  about  disputed  pasture-ground,  are  generally  decided  without  much 
bloodshed.  They  never  wear  a  covering  for  the  head  even  in  the  hottest 
weather,  and  seldom  use  any  kind  of  shoes,  unless  during  a  long  journey, 
when  they  strap  a  kind  of  leather  sole  to  the  foot.  Both  sexes  have  their 
bodies  tattooed,  especially  on  the  shoulders ;  and  young  men  who  wish  to 
pass  for  dandies,  paint  their  skins  red,  and  curl  their  hair  into  small  distinct 
knots  like  peas.  They  have  no  towns:  but  their  kraals  or  villages  generally 
consist  of  about  a  dozen  of  iiuts,  like  those  of  the  Korannas ;  in  these, 
however,  they  spend  little  of  their  time;  for  the  climate  is  so  fine  that  they 
live  chiefly  in  the  open  air,  and  it  is  only  at  night,  nr  in  bad  weather,  or 
during  sickness,  that  they  remain  within  doors.  The  sites  of  the  villages 
and  the  cattle  folds  are  chosen  with  reference  to  the  pasture  grounds,  as  the 
increase  and  maintenance  of  their  herds  and  flocks  seem  to  be  their  only 
and.  unceasing  care.  Their  diet  is  very  simple,  consisting  principally  of 
milk  in  a  sour  curdled  state.  Horses  have  been  lately  introduced  among 
them ;  sheep  and  goats  have  also  multiplied  exceedingly.  No  regular  system 
of  idolatry  exists  among  them ;  but  they  are  much  addicted  to  sorcery, 
spells,  and  charms,  and  some  scattei'ed  traces  may  even  be  found  of  the 
remains  of  religious  institutions.  The  men  are  brave  and  warlike,  but 
seldom  engage  in  war ;  their  principal  occupation  is  that  of  herdsmen,  in 
which  they  cannot  be  excelled.  Their  government  is  that  of  hereditary 
chieftains,  who  are  legislators  as  well  as  judges;  but  they   assemble,  occa- 
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sioiially,  the  elders  of  (he  tribes  as  a  kind  of  jury,  and  also  permit  (hem  a 
voice  in  their  decisioDs,  Their  laws  are  few,  simple,  and  easily  understood. 
Murder,  adultery,  sorcery,  and  theft  are  the  most  frequent  crimes;  but 
murder  is  seldom  punished  with  death,  the  murderer  being  generally  fined 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  person  slain.  Polygamy  is  allowed. 
The  Bbtohuawas,  who  inhabit  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Gariep, 
are  superior  to  theCaffres  m  arts  and  civilization.  They  have  large  towns; 
their  hou  es  are  well  built  and  remarkable  for  neatness;  they  cultivate  the 
ground  dnd  store  the  grain  for  irinter  consumption.  Their  features  are 
more  European  than  tho«e  of  the  Caffres,  and  often  beautiful ;  their  com- 
plex  on  I  a  bnghtish  brown  Proceeding  north-eastward,  the  traveller  finds 
md  istry  and  civilization  increasing  at  every  step,  and  beyond  the  Murutsi, 
the  last  of  the  Betchuana  trihei  are  the  Naciuainas,  a  numerous  and  powerful 
nation  equalling  the  Murutsi  in  industry,  and  far  surpassing  them  in  wealth 
and  number*  Thev  are  known  to  all  the  southern  tribes,  as  the  people 
from  whom  all  other  nations  receive  their  iron  and  copper  wares.  All  in- 
deed of  the  [south  African  tribes  to  the  south  of  Inhambanfe  habitiially 
regard  e  ch  ther  as  members  of  the  same  family ;  they  are,  as  they  express 
t  one  pe  pie  and  unlo  s  when  war  disturbs  theit  harmony,  mingle  toirether 
withnut  tear  or  mistru  t  Ihe  industrious  tribes  of  the  interior  are  not 
msensible  to  gain  ;  the  mercantile  character  is  fully  developed  among  ihem ; 
and  they  think  of  nothing,  says  Mr.  Campbell,  but  beads  and  cattle.  Their 
trade  may  be  traced  from  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  eastern,  to  Whale-fish  bay 
on  the] western  coast ;  and  from  Latakoo  northwards  to  the  Zamheze.  The 
most  southern  tribe  of  the  Betchuanas  is  the  Batclapis,  whose  chief  town  is 
Litakoo  or  Lalakoo,  situate  about  27°  &  S.  latitude,  24°  40'  E.  longitude, 
with  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  4,000  to  10,000.  Its  situation^ 
however,  has  been  several  times  changed  within  the  present  century  ;  and 
Kruman,  or  New  Latakoo,  is  the  principal  missionary  station.  Eastward 
from  the  Batclapis  are  the  Tammahas,  whose  chief  town  is  Mashow.  190 
miles,  or  thereabouts,  E.  N.  E.  from  Latakoo,  and  containing  about  10,000 
or  12,000  inhabitants.  North-east  of  the  Tammahas  are  the  Murutsi,  whose 
chief  town  is  Kurrichane,  about  four  times  the  size  of  Latakoo.  West  or 
north-west  of  the  Murulsi  are  the  Wankitsi. 

The  ZooLAHs,  or  Zulus,  who  live  to  the  south-westward  of  Delagoa 
Bay,  and  round  Port  Natal,  are  a  remarkably  neat,  intelligent,  and  indus- 
trious people,  rich  in  cattle,  cultivating  a  fine  country,  andlnhabiting  large 
towns.  They  were  originally  few  in  number ;  but  have  spread  thei'r  con- 
quests over  a  large  territory,  and  now  form  a  nation  composed  of  all  kinds 
of  tribes.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  more  ferocious  character 
than  the  southern  Caffres,  and  also  more  powerful ;  but  there  is  now  a  de- 
sert tract  of  180  miles  interposed  between  the  Zoolahs  and  the  Amapondas. 
Of  late  years,  however,  a  great  number  of  Dutch  boors  and  firmers,  dis- 
contented with  the  British  government  of  the  colony,  have  passed  the  fron- 
tiers to  the  north-east,  and,  after  fighting  their  way  through  the  intervening 
tribes,  have  established  themselves,  as  an  independent  people,  in  the  country 
of  the  Zoolahs,  at  Port  Natal,      Their  chief  town  is  Pietermauritzburg. 


SPERANZA,  OR  CAPE  COLONY, 

The  portion  of  South  Africa  occupied  by  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  consists  of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  continent,  from 
Vol,  II,  43 
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the  river  of  Port  Natal  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  Gariep  or  Orange  River 
on  the  west,  including  part  of  Caffraria,  recently  annexed.  This  country, 
on  its  north  line,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  700  miles  wide,  and  iti  depth, 
from  north  to  south,  from  330  to  500 — least  depth  in  the  central  parts, 
being  there  bounded  by  the  third  range  of  mountains.  The  whole  contains 
an  area  of  about  280,000  square  miles. 

The  settled  portions  of  the  colonial  territory  are  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces, named  the  Western  and  Eastern,  the  latter  of  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  ol  a  Commissioner-General.  These  provinces  are  subdivided 
into  districts ,  but,  as  we  have  no  general  returns  since  1836,  it  is  useless  to 
repeat  the  details  of  their  statistics,  as  it  is  probable  that  many  changes 
have  since  taken  place  At  that  period  the  area  of  the  colony  was  stated 
at  110,256J  square  miles ;  and  the  population,  150,110,  of  which  51,463 
were  negroes  Since  then  the  population  has  been  much  increased  from 
immigration,  and  the  iccession  of  a  large  territory  on  the  east  coast,  by 
which  the  amount  is  probably,  at  the  present  time,  at  least  250,000. 

The  affairs  ot  the  colony  are  administered  by  a  G-overnor,  who  resides  at 
Capetown,  aided  by  an  E>:ecutive  Council,  which  is  composed  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  the  Chief- Justice,  the  Auditor-General,  Treasurer, 
Ac  count  ant-General,  and  Secretary  to  Government.  There  is  also  a  Legis- 
lative Council,  appointed  by  the  British  Home  Government.  The  eastern 
districts  have  been  lately  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Commis- 
sioner-General, who  resides  at  Uitenhage,  Each  district  or  drostdy  has  a 
civil  commissioner,  who  acts  also  as  a  resident  magistrate,  and  is  aided  by 
a  number  of  unpaid  justices  of  peace ;  a  district  is  subdivided  into  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  divisions  called  veld-cornetcies,  over  each  of  which  a  veld- 
cornet,  a  sort  of  petty  magistrate,  presides.  He  receives  no  salary,  but  is 
exempt  from  all  direct  taxes. 

When  the  Cape  became  a  British  Colony  the  Dutch  civil  and  criminal 
laws  were  in  operation  ;  but  these,  particularly  the  latter,  have  undergone 
considerable  modification.  The  laws  are  administered  by  a  Supreme  Court, 
consisting  of  one  Chief  and  two  Puisne  Justices  ;  and  for  the  better  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  sheriffs  and  deputy-sheriffs  of  districts  have  been  appointed 
since  1828. 

There  is  a  variety  of  creeds  among  the  Christian  part  of  the  population  ; 
the  most  numerous  body  being  the  Calvinista,  or  adherents  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church.  Missionary  Societies  have  also  been  long  laboring  in 
the  attempt  to  convert  the  Hottentots  and  Caffres,  and  in  some  places  have 
met  with  considerable  success. 

Corn,  wine,  wool,  provisions,  oil,  aloes,  and  fruits,  are  the  staples  of  this 
fine  colony  ;  but  many  other  articles  are  either  produced  in  the  colony  or 
obtained  from  the  neighboring  nations.  There  is  an  annual  exportation  of 
corn  to  a  considerable  amount,  which  brings,  as  flour,  a  higher  price  at  the 
Mauritius  and  other  markets  than  the  best  American.  Barley,  oats,  and 
Indian  corn,  thrive  well ;  the  last  is  admirably  adapted  for  fattening  swine, 
the  export  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  hams,  bacon,  and  salt  pork,  is  yearly 
increasing.  Two  crops  of  potatoes  are  raised  during  the  year,  which  are 
of  a  succulent  yet  mealy  quality  ;  and  the  nutritive  property  of  every  article 
of  provision  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  fat  and  healthy  appearance  of 
the  people.  Wine  has  long  been  a  staple  export.  The  culture  of  the  vine 
was  introduced  by  the  French  Protestant  refugees,  and  wherever  the  quality 
has  been  attended  to,  the  wine  produced  is  equal  to  that  prepared  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world;  but  the  vine-growers  have,  unfortunately,  been 
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hitherto  more  attentive  to  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  their  wines,  so 
that  they  are  of  very  little  repute  in  the  European  markets;  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  foreign  wines  imported  into  Britain  since  1^5,  has  almost 
ruined  the  Cape  wine-trade.  Constantia,  near  Capetown,  was  lontr  cele- 
brated for  a  peculiar  and  excellent  wine.  Wool  will,  in  time,  begone  of 
the  greatest  and  moat  proiitaWe  staples  of  the  colony.  The  colonists  are 
now  actively  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  change  their  coarse-woolled,  or 
rather  hairy  sheep,  for  the  fine  and  pure  hreed  of  that  animal,  whose  num- 
bers now  exceed  350,000.  The  settlers  in  Albany  have  taken  the  lead,  and 
have  imported  Saxon  and  Merino  rams  from  England  and  Australia.  The 
fineness  of  the  climate,  which  renders  winter  provender  unnecessary,  and 
the  great  extent  of  upland  soil  and  park-tike  downs,  with  the  numerous 
saisola  and  aatine  plants,  so  well  adapted  to  prevent  the  fuke  or  rot,  show 
the  adaptation  of  the  colony  for  a  vast  sheep-fold,  capable  of  supplying  an 
almost  indefinite  quantity  of  the  finest  wool.  Hides  and  horns  are  rapidly 
increasing  as  a  staple,  and  the  quantity  of  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gums, 
and  other  articles,  procured  from  the  native  tribes,  have  proved  a  valuable 
branch  of  commerce.  Horses  for  India,  live  stock  for  the  Mauritius  and 
other  places,  are  also  staple  exports.  Aloe  juice  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantity;  dried  fruits,  as  apples,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  &c.,  have  been 
long  in  great  demand.  Raisins  are  exported  to  New  South  Wales,  Mauri- 
tius, and  England,  The  fisheries  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  attended 
to.  During  the  calving  season  whales  come  into  every  bay  on  the  coast, 
and  thus,  in  some  years,  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  taken ;  but 
there  have  been  no  vessels  fitted  out  for  whale-fishing  along  the  coast,  or 
among  the  islands  to  the  northward  of  Madagascar,  where  the  sperm-whale 
abounds.  The  principal  trade  is  with  Britain ;  the  largest  portion  of  it  is 
carried  on  at  Table  Bay ;  and  the  annual  value  of  the  commerce  of  the 
colony  may  be  estimated  at  upwards  of  a  million  sterling. 

There  are  few  roads ;  and  communication  throughout  the  country  is 
almost  entirely  obstructed  by  the  numerous  mountain  ranges,  the  kloofs  or 
passes  of  which  are  tremendous.  A  comparatively  easy  access  from  Cape- 
town is  to  be  found  only  by  the  small  atrip  of  land  between  the  western 
coast  and  the  mountains  of  the  Cape  and  Stellenbusch  districts,  while  the 
districts  of  Clanwiiliam,  Worcester,  Beaufort,  and  Graffreynet,  to  say  no- 
thing of  Somerset,  are  in  a  manner  shut  out  by  the  difficulties  which  the 
mountains  present.  To  surmount  the  great  barrier  between  the  Cape  Pen- 
insula and  the  eastern  districts,  two  works  have  recently  been  undertaken 
and  completed,  to  the  incalculable  advantage  of  the  colony.  The  first  is  a 
splendid  mountain-road  through  French  Hoeck  Pass ;  and  the  second,  cal- 
led Sir  Lowrj's  Pass,  was  executed  by  order  of  the  governor,  Sir  G,  L.  Cole, 
in  18:J0  ;  farther  east  this  road  passes  through  the  Houw  Hoeok  Pass,  from 
which  there  is  an  excellent  natural  path  as  far  as  the  village  of  George, 
300  miles  from  Capetown.  The  French  Hoeck  Pass  leads  to  Worcester  ; 
roads  beyond  it  are  extremely  bad,  and  could  be  improved  only  at 
s  expense.  Every  one  who  has  read  Barrow,  Burchel!,  or  other 
or'  note,  must  have  been  appalled  at  the  very  de!,cription  of  the 
■  descent  of  a  wagon  by  the  old  Hottentot  Holland  Kloof,  and 
tleasure  in  learning  that  it  may  now  be  passed  at  a  brisk  trot  over 
road  as  any  in  England.  Indeed,  but  for  the  mountain  passes 
>ns  throughout  the  country  would  be  easy,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sandy  spots  of  inconsiderable  extent,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  presents  a  good  hard  bottom  covered  with  a  crust  of  ironstone 
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gravel,  over  whicli  travelling  may  be  performed  at  the  rale  of  sk  miles  an 
hour  on  horseljack,  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  in  a  horse-wagoQ,  and 
three  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen.— (0«  the  Roads,  and  Kloofs  in  the  Cape 
Colony  hy  Major  C.  C.  Milckell,  Surveyor-General.  Journal  R.  Geog., 
Soc.Lofid.'Vl.XGS.)  ^     .^ 

Capetown,  (Kaafstad  of  the  Dutch,)  is  situated  on  the  soath  side 
of  Table  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  on  a  plain  which  rises  with 
ail  easy  ascent.  It  is  regularly  built,  with  straight  and  parallel  streets, 
crossinir  each  other  at  right  ingles,  and  shaded  with  elm  or  oak  trees.  The 
houses  ace  mostly  of  red-brick  or  stone,  of  a  good  size,  and  generally  have 
a  stoup  or  terrace  before  the  door,  shaded  with  trees,  beneath  which  the 
inhabitants,  British  as  well  as  Dutch,  delight  to  lounge,  sheltered  from  the 
sun,  or  to  inhale  the  fresh  evening  breeze.  The  squares  are  well  laid  out, 
the  streets  are  extremely  clean,  and  the  public  buildings  numerous  and  sub- 
stantial. Througliout  the  week  there  is  a  continual  busy  hum  of  industry  ; 
and  on  the  Sabbath  the  sounds  of  the  church-bells,  and  the  groups  of  well- 
dressed  people  flocking  to  their  respective  places  of  worship,  readily  make 
the  traveller  forget  that  he  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  The 
castle,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  town,  is  a  strong  fortification,  com- 
manding the  anchorage  ;  and,  if  we II -de fended,  is  capable  of  a  successful 
resistance  to  any  force  which  may  be  brought  against  it.  It  is  pentagonal, 
with  a  broad  ditch  and  regular  outworks  ;  and  contains  most  of  the  public 
offices,  and  barracks  for  1,000  men.  There  are  several  other  defensive 
works  and  the  anchorage  is  commanded  by  a  battery  called  the  Mouille. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water  is  brought  to  the  town  in  pipes,  and 
distributed  to  every  part  of  it ;  ships'  boats  are  supplied  at  the  landing- 
place  with  a  beverage  equal  to  that  of  the  Thames.  The  population  ex- 
ceeds 30,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  white ;  and  of  these  the  major- 
ity are  Dutch,  An  institution,  called  the  South-African  College,  was 
founded  at  Capetown,  in  1829 ;  its  affairs  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  council  and  senate ;  and  it  has  professors  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
classical,  English,  Dutch,  and  French  literature,  drawing,  &c.  There  is 
also  a  South-African  literary  and  scientific  Institution,  with  a  museum  at- 
tached to  it ;  a  South-African  public  library  ;  a  Medical  Society ;  a  Royal 
Observatory,  and  several  religious  and  benevolent  societies. 

The  other  towns  of  the  colony  are  generally  mere  villages.  The  only 
large  town  is  Grahamstown,  in  Albany,  situated  on  the  Kowie  river,  6^ 
miles  east  of  Capetown,  and  100  from  Port  Elizabeth  on  Algoa  Bay.  It 
contains  about  1,300  houses,  about  5,000  inhabitants,  two  public  hbraries, 
a  printing  office,  and  several  excellent  public  buildings  and  institutions. 
Port  Elizabeth,  in  Uitenhage,  on  the  coast  of  Algoa  Bay,  three  miles  north 
of  Cape  Recifie,  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  and  being  a  free  port,  bids 
fair  to  rival  Capetown.  Uitenhage,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  also  a  neat 
and  flourishing  town,  builton  a  large  and  well-watered  plain,  500  miles  from 
Capetown.  Cradock,  in  Somerset  district,  on  the  direct  road  to  the  Gugira 
and  Betchuana  countries,  is  fast  improving,  and  contains  9,000  inhabitants. 
Graffreynet  is  situated  on  a  sort  of  basin,  almost  encircled  by  the  deep 
channel  of  the  Sunday  rivet,  closely  environed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  steep, 
rugged  hills,  and  contains  about  500  houses,  almost  all  neat  and  commodious 
brick  buildings,  with  wide  straight  streets,  which  are  planted  with  rows  of 
oraniTR  and  lemon  trees.  Population  between  2,000  and  3,000.  Port- 
Beaufort,  at  the  mouth  of  Brede  river,  in  Swellendam  district,  enjoys  a  con- 
8ide:;able  coasting  trade.     Georgetown,  in  Georgia  district,  is  pleasantly 
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situated  on  a  large  plain,  seven  miles  from  the  sea,  is  divided  into  several 
streets,  with  handsome  houses,  and  is  rapidly  improving.  Bathurst,  in 
Albany,  occupies  an  elevated  site,  nine  miles  inland  from  Port-Francis,  and 
was  intended  for  the  capital  of  the  district. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  in  14S6  by  Bartholomew  Diaz. 
In  1640  two  commanders  of  the  English  East  India  Company  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  in  the  name  of  King  James  ;  but  no  settiernent  was  tlicn 
formed.  In  I65U  it  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch  government,  and  remained 
in  their  possession  for  156  years.  In  1795  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a 
British  armament,  but  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1809.  In  1806  it  was  again 
taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  and  confirmed  to  them  at  the  general 
peace  in  1814. 


THE    ISLANDS    OF   AFRICA. 


MADAGASCAR. 

The  Island  of  Madagascar  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  12° 
and  26°  S.  latitude,  and  44°  and  52°  E.  longitude,  being  930  miles  in 
length  by  from  70  to  330  in  breadth,  and  containing  an  area  of  about 
335,000  square  miles. 

Along  the  east  coast  extends  a  margin  of  low  land  20  or  30  miles  in 
breadth,  and  along  the  west  coast  a  similar  margin  from  70  to  100  miles 
wide ;  and  between  them  is  an  elevated  country,  consisting  of  extensive 
plateaux  running  north  and  south,  diversified  with  hills,  luxuriant  valleys, 
passes,  and  ravines,  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  forests,  savannahs,  rivers, 
^nd  lakes,  while  almost  every  part  of  the  coast  is  indented  with  spacious 
harbors  and  bays.  Though  the  island  is  not  traversed  by  any  continuous 
chain,  yet  many  parts  may  be  caHed  mountainous — the  highest  point, 
"  Ankatarea,"  in  latitude  19°  40'  S.,  is  about  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  most  fertile  parts  are  the  valleys,  most  of  which  produce  rice 
and  other  vegetables,  or  are  clothed  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure. 

The  climate  is  essentially  tropical,  and  though  mild  in  the  interior,  is 
excessively  hot  in  the  low  coast  regions,  where  heat  and  moisture  combine  to 
produce  the  most  inveterate  and  deadly  diseases.  The  trade-winds  from 
the  east  and  south-east  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  while 
the  rains  are  often  accompanied  by  violent  gales  from  the  north-west,  west, 
and  south-west.  Earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt.  The  soil  in  many  parts 
is  prolific,  and  highly  susceptible  of  improvement;  and  the  island  produces 
many  valuable  plants,  including  both  those  of  tropical  and  temperate  regions. 
The  wild  animals  as  well  as  the  domestic  stock  are  similar  to  those  of  South 
Africa,  and  in  many  parts  are  so  numerons  as  to  become  a  nuisance  and 
danger  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  people  are  all  comprised  under  one  emperor,  form  one  nation,  and 
speak  the  same  language  in  different  dialects;  but  they  appear,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  descended  from  several  stocks.  The  distinction  of  color  separates 
them  into  two  great  classes:  one  of  which  is  olive  colored,  handsome 
featured,  graceful,  but  with  lank  dark  hair;  while  the  other,  and  more 
oumerous  class,  closely  resembles  the  Papuans,  being  short  and  stout,  almost 
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black,  with  low  foreheads,  broad  flat  faces,  large  eyes  and  mouth,  and  long 
crisped  hair.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ovahs,  who  belong  to  the  iirst 
class,  and  live  in  the  interior ;  the  Madegasses  are  little  better  than  barba- 
rians, go  almost  naked,  despise  a  settled  life,  are  extremely  superstitious  and 
vicious.  Their  diet  consists  principally  of  rice  and  manioc,  with  beef  and 
poultry,  and  their  cookery  is  extremely  simple.  The  whole  population 
numbers  about  4,700,000. 

Madagascar  is  divided  ioto  28  provinces,  each  having  a  separate  chief ; 
but  latterly  the  Ovahs  have  become  the  predominant  tribe,  and  their  chief, 
who  is  in  fact  sovereign  of  the  island,  receives  tribute  from  all  the  rest. 
The  government  is  despotic,  and  the  succession  usually  hereditary.  The 
royal  family  are  highly  honored,  and  no  people  can  be  more  tenacious  of 
etiquette  than  his  subjects,  and  of  the  respect  they  bold  due  to  rank.  The 
sovereign  is  also  high  priest  of  the  national  religion,  which  is  a  rude  species 
of  polytheistic  idolatry.  Christianity  was  introduced  with  some  success  by 
English  Missionaries,  between  1818  and  1825  ;  but  a  royal  edict  in  the  latter 
year  not  only  forbid  the  profession  of  it,  but  legalized  the  persecution  of  all  its 
adherents  ;  and  every  means  have  been  adopted  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the 
past  exertions  of  the  missionaries  in  the  promotion  of  religion  and  soeial 
improvement. 

The  country  is  almost  shut  out  from  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
French,  however,  have  some  small  stations  on  the  coasts. 

Tananarivo,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  lofty  table-land,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants.  Twiiatave,  on 
the  east  coast,  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 

Madagascar  was  discovered  in  1506,  by  the  Portuguese,  and  in  1642  the 
French  attempted  to  make  it  one  of  their  colonies ;  but  in  1664  the  colonists 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  Bourbon.  The  Jesuits  meanwhile  continued  to 
exert  themselves  in  the  establisbment  of  Christianity,  but,  through  indiscre- 
tion, so  exasperated  the  natives  that  several  of  their  number  were  massacred, 
and  the  remainder  were  glad  to  escape  from  the  island.  From  1818  to 
1825  the  English  missionaries  were  allowed  to  visit  the  island,  with  full 
permission  to  deliver  their  views,  and  the  sovereign  Radama,  was  favorable 
to  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  methods, 
both  of  agriculture  and  manufacmres.  Since  his  death,  however,  there  has 
been  a  stagnation  in  the  trade  with  England,  and  Christian  Missionarise 
and  converted  natives  have  suffered  dreadful  persecution,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, rnartyrdom_. 


The  Comoro  Islands,  four  in  number,  viz  :  Comoro,  A  nj  on  an,  Mob  ill  a, 
and  Mayotta,  lie  midway  between  Cape  Delgado  and  the  most  northern  part 
of  Madagascar.  They  are  high  and  mountainous  in  the  interior;  but  in 
the  lower  grounds  abound  in  shoop,  cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  grain 
and  fruit.  The  people  are  mild  and  industrious.  The  population  of 
Comoro,  the  largest,  is  said  to  be  about  30,000. 


BOVRBON    OR    KECNION. 


BotiRHON  is  situated  440  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  in  latitude  21°  S., 
and  is  of  an  oval  form,  containing  about  900  square  miles.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  range  of  hills  running  north  and  south,  and  connecting 
two  volcanic  groups,  or  centres  of  volcanic  action ;  the  end  of  which,  in  the 
north,  the  "  Piton  dea  Neiges,"  rises  10,355  feet,  and  the  other,  in  the 
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^ou  h  P  ondeFoun    se      s  an  active  volcano  of  7,218  feet  elevation. 

The  e  e  no  p  a  ns  of  any  ex  ent;  the  shores  are  low,  however,  but  have 
ne  he  road  no  harb  r  The  climate  is  healthy  and  agreeable,  more 
espec  a  ly  on  the  ea  te  n  o  v  ndward  side,  but  the  general  tranquillity  ia 
son  et  raes  d  bed  by  v  olen  hurricanes.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
ou      a  s  ca     ed  up   he  mountains  for  3,000  feet.      All  the  plants  and 

grams  of  fropi:,dl  climates  suceeed  remarkably  well,  and  the  people  have  a 
good  supply  of  domestic  animals.  The  coasts  abound  with  fish,  large 
turtles,  coral,  and  ambergris.  The  population  amounts  to  about  115,000, 
more  than  half  of  which  is  composed  of  blacks.  Bourbon  contains  a  college 
and  numerous  schools,  16  churches,  &c.  Four  newspapers  are  published 
on  the  island,  St.  Denis,  the  capital,  contains  12,000  inhabitants:  8l. 
Paul  is  also  a  considerable  town  of  10,001),  but  neither  have  harbors, 
Bourbon  was  discovered  in  1545,  by  Mascarhenas,  a  Portuguese  navigator, 
whose  name  it  bore  until  the  French  took  possession  of  it  in  the  next  century, 
and  gave  it  its  present  designation.  It  is  now  one  of  the  principal  colonies 
of  the  French, 

MAUntTirS,  OR  ISLE  OP  PRANCE. 

This  island  lies  about  90  miles  east-north-east  of  Bourbon,  and  contains 
726  square  miles.  It  seems  to  be  of  volcanic  origin  ;  the  rocks  are  disposed 
in  strata,  which  rise  from  the  sea  and  form  in  the  centre  a  high  plateau.  The 
mountains  form  three  principal  ridges,  from  1,800  to  2,800  feet  high,  and 
their  summits  are  in  general  pointed  like  cocks-combs.  A  coral  bank  sur- 
rounds the  island,  and  the  islets  off  the  coast  are  all  of  the  same  formation. 
The  soil,  climate,  and  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Bourbon,  but 
sugar  is  the  staple  produce.  The  whole  population  is  mostly  of  French 
extraction,  and  amounts  to  about  35,000  :  the  blacks  number  6,0(10.  The 
British  residents  are  few  in  comparison,  and  consist  almost  solely  of  mer- 
chants, soldiers,  and  government  servants.  Port  Louis  is  the  capital,  and 
has  2,S0O  inhabitants.  The  only  harbors  are  those  of  Port  Louis,  on  the 
west,  and  Mahebonrg,  on  the  south-east.  Dependent  on  the  government  of 
Mauritius  are  the  small  islands  of  Rodriguez,  the  Seychelles,  Diego 
Garcia,  &c.  The  island  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1595,  who  gave 
it  its  present  name,  in  honor  of  the  Stadtholder  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange. 
It  was  subsequently  possessed  by  the  French,  and  raised  to  a  naval  station 
of  the  first  importance.  Its  name  was  changed  to  Isle  of  France,  and  the 
island  became  capital  of  their  possessions  in  the  Indian  Seas.  It  was 
captured  in  1810  by  the  British,  and  at  the  peace  of  1814  confirmed  to  that 


Th  s  sland  lies  near  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  is  70  miles  long  by  19  in 
b  ead  h  It  may  be  described  as  a  pile  of  mountains  surrounded  by  a  fertile 
pla  fo  n  ng  a  ring  around  its  base.  The  island  has  been  famous,  from 
the  ea  1  es  pe  ods,  for  the  production  of  the  aloe  spicata,  which  appears  to 
th  e  only  n  parched  and  otherwise  barren  places.  The  inhabitants  de- 
pe  d  p    nc  pally  for  food  on  their  date  trees  and  their  flocks,     Socolra  is 

nl  ab  ed  by  v  distinct  races  :  the  one  called  Bedouins,  inha.bit  the  moun- 
t  1     le  high  and  western  parts  of  the  island;  the  other,  who  call 

hen  el  s  A  bs,  are  a  mongrel  race,  the  descendants  of  Arabs,  Africans, 
Po        ue  e      d  others.     But  they  all  wear  the  same  dress,  and  have  adopt- 
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ed  the  same  language  and  customs,  They  are  all  Mahomedans  ;  and  there 
IB  not  throughout  the  island  a  single  constituted  authority.  But  though 
without  chiefe  and  laws,  good  order  is  pretty  well  observed. 


This  numerous  group  is  situated  off  Cape  Verde,  in  the  Atlantic,  be- 
tween 14°  and  18°  N.  lat.,  and  22°  and  26°  W.  long.  The  principal  are 
Santiago,  Mayo,  Fogo,  Brava,  Boavista,  Sal,  Santo  Nicolao,  Raaa,  Branca, 
Santa  Luaea,  Santo  Vicente,  and  Sant'  Antonio.  They  are  all  volcanic, 
and  Fogo  emits  much  smoke  from  a  crater  7,8ri4  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Rugged,  rocky  and  arid,  they  produce  almost  nothing  but  salt,  and 
some  live  stock.  The  islands  belong  to  Portugal,  and  their  governor- 
general  resides  at  Porto  Praya,  in  Santiago.  Tanafal  Bay,  at  the 
west  part  of  Sant'  Antonio,  is  the  most  convenient  watering  plac  ■  "  ■ 
ed  with  the  islands. 

FERNANDO    PO,    PRINCIPE,    SAN    THOME    AND    ANNABON. 

These  islands  are  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  directly  south  of  the 
delta  of  the  Kawara.  Fernando  Po  is  of  an  oblong  form,  130  miles  in 
circuit,  and  very  mountainous :  Clarence  Peak,  near  its  northern  extremity, 
rises  10,655  feet.  The  mountains  and  valleys  are  covered  with  dense  forests 
of  large  and  valuable  timber ;  but  the  climate  is  so  unhealthy  that  it  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  British  colony  recently  settled  upon  it.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, still  inhabited  by  a  lawless  race,  composed  of  slaves  and  malefactor.^ 
from  the  neighboring  coast,  which  is  only  20  miles  distant.  Principe,  nine 
and  a  half  by  sis  miles,  is  high  and  wooded.  San  Tlwme  is  large  and  fertile, 
but  one  half  of  it  is  mountainous,  and  towards  its  sou  he  n  et  em  y  it 
presents  a  mass  of  steep  elevations,  with  abrupt  craggy  faces  and  se  era! 
pinacles  rising  like  gigantic  ten-pins.  San  Thome  lies  n  n  ed  ately  der 
the  equator.  Annabon,  four  miles  by  two,  is  inhabited  by  a  s  m  le  ative 
race,  and  rises  to  a  elevation  of  3,000  feet.  The  la  tl  ree  1  d  are 
nominally  subject  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

BT.    HELENA. 

Tflis  notorious  island  is  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  1,200  miles  from  the 
nearest  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  Ijo  15'  S.,  and  long.  5°  49'  W.  It  presents 
to  the  sea,  throughout  its  circuit  of  twenty-eight  miles,  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  rook  from  600  to  1,200  feet  high.  On  the  summit  is  a  fertile  plain, 
interspersed  with  conical  eminences  and  fertile  valleys.  The  climate  is 
agreeable  and  temperate,  though  moi'it  There  are  only  four  places  of  ac- 
cess from  the  sea,  and  at  the  largest  of  these  is  Jamestonn  the  capital,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  island.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  variety  of  the 
vegetation,  fruits  and  grains  produced  it  is  a  terrestrial  paradise.  Popu- 
lation about  5,000.  The  island  was  diicovered  on  bt  Helena's  day  (3lst 
May,  15!t2,)  by  Juan  de  Nova  Castelh  the  Portuguese  4dm  ral,  on  his  re- 
turn from  India ;  it  was  long  in  possession  of  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany, but  has  now  been  transferred  t)  the  crown  It  has  icquired  great 
celebrity  from  being  the  place  of  confinement  selected  for  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  lived  on  it  from  1815  t    IsJO  and  was.  b  iried  in  one  of  its 
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valleys  until  1840,  when  his  remains  were  exhumed  and  transfened  to  Pari 
where  they  now  lie  in  the  midst  of  his  oivn  friends. 


ASCENSION. 


xrns  small  island,  of  volcanic  origin,  and  of  the  most  and  aspect,  is 
situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  lat.  7°  57'  S.,  and  iong.  4="  2S^  W.  It  is 
garrisoned  by  British  troops,  aad  fortified  at  every  access i  hie  point,  to  serve 
as  a  place  of  refreshment  for  vessels  employed  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 
Tbe  shores  abound  with  turtle,  and  numbers  of  these  animals  are  now  kept 
in  ponds,  from  which  they  are  purchased  at  a  very  small  rate  by  visitors. 


A  SMALL  group,  in  lat.  37°  S,,  and  long.  13°  W.,  are  three  in  number, 
rising  like  hills  abruptly  from  the  sea,  to  a  great  height.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  1506,  by  the  navigator  whose  name  they  bear,  but  remained  un- 
inhabited till  the  present  century,  when  some  British  or  Americans  squatted 
upon  them,  and  make  a  livelihood  by  cultivating  the  soil  and  furnishing 
supplies  to  the  few  ships  that  visit  them. 

Canary  Islands,— (See  p.  195.) 

Madeira  Islanhs. — (See  p.  204.) 


OCEANICA. 

This  name  has  been  adopted  to  designate  the  innumerable  islands  scat- 
tered over  the  great  ocean  which  extends  from  the  south-eastern  shores  of 
Asia  to  the  western  coast  of  America.  It  is  generally  considered  by 
geographers  as  forming  the  fifth  grand  division  of  the  world.  Oceanica  may 
be  divided  into  three  distinct  portions,  which  we  shall  treat  of  separately, 
as  Malaysia,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia. 

L— MALAYSIA. 

This  portion  includes  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  near 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  Asia.  The  group  is  called  Malaysia,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Malay  race  are  the  most  prominent  people  of  the  Archipelago.  They 
are  situated  between  12°  40'  S.  and  20°  N.  latitude,  and  between  93°  and 
134°  E.  longitude,  entirely  within  the  tropics ;  and  possess,  consequently, 
ail  the  characteristics  of  other  tropical  countries — heat,  moisture,  and  lux- 
uriant vegetation.  The  islands  are  mountainous  throughout,  with  a  num- 
ber of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes ;  yet  there  is  much  diversity  in  their 
physical  character,  and  that  of  their  inhabitants.  The  "  Western  Islands," 
including  Sumatra,  Java,  Bali,  Sumbawa,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  western 
portion  of  Borneo,  as  far  as  ll(i°  E.  longitude,  are  peculiar  for  their  ex- 
treme fertility  of  soil  and  vegetable  products.  The  civilized  inhabitants 
have  a  similarity  of  manners,  language,  and  modes  of  government;  and  are 
farther  advanced  than  those  of  the  other  divisions,  in  arts,  arms,  and  letters. 
Rice  grows  abundant,  and  is  the  principal  food.     East  of  this  is  a  different 
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region,  extending  as  .far  aa  134°  E.  longitude,  including  Celebes,  with  the 
smaller  islands  about  its  coast,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Borneo,  up  to  3° 
N.  latitude.  The  soil  of  this  portion  of  tbe  Archipelago  is  less  fruitfnl,  and 
the  people  somewhat  less  advanced  in  civilization.  Thej  reaembie  each 
other  in  their  institutions  and  manners,  but  differ  much  from  their  western 
neighbors.  A  third  division  of  this  group,  extends  from  134°  to  130°  E. 
longitude,  differing  essentially  from  the  two  foriner,  in  people,  products, 
climate,  &c.  The  eastern  monsoon,  which  is  dry  and  moderale  in  th?  west, 
is  here  rainy  and  boisterous  ;  the  western  monsoon,  which  is  rough  and  wet 
in  the  west,  is  here  dry  and  moderate.  The  plants  or  animals  of  the  two 
western  divisions  do  not  appear  in  this,  which  has  productions  peculiarly  its 
own.  The  nutmeg  and  clove  are  indigenous,  and  grow  nowhere  else  in  per- 
fection ;  but  rice  and  other  of  the  western  vegetables  seldom  grow  well. 
The  people  are  stiii  less  civilized  than  those  of  the  second  division,  and 
kn  w  n  hing  of  letters,  A  Tourth  division  embraces  the  islands  extending 
f  m  I  0  to  1280  E,  longitude,  and  from  4°  to  10°  N.  latitude,  including 
h  n  1  eastern  corner  of  Borneo,  the  Island  of  Mindanao,  and  the  Soo  loo 
A    h  p  1  go.     The  manners  and  language  of  the  people  agree  with  each 

h  b  differ  from  all  the  other  divisions — the  people  are  more  civilized 
h  n  1  of  the  third,  but  less  than  those  of  the  first.  The  fifth,  and  last 
d  n  f  this  great  group,  ia  the  well-known  Philippine  Islands,  which 
e  nd  f  m  IIP  to  15°  N,  latitude,  differing  essentially  in  climate  and  pro- 
du  ts  f  n  the  others,  and  it  is  the  only  portion  of  Malaysia  that  lies  within 
1  ane  region.     The  soil  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  favorable  to  the 

g  h  f  sugar  and  tobacco;  but  does  not  produce  the  pepper  of  the  first, 
1       p         of  the  third,  nor  the  fruits  which  are  peculiar  to  the  southern 

!     d       The  people  are  also  distinct  from  all  the  others  in  manners,  cua- 

m         d  language. 

The  inhabitants  of  Malaysia  constitute  three  distinct  races,  which  are 
divided  into  numerous  tribes.  The  first  is  of  a  fair  or  brown  complexion, 
of  various  shades,  with  lank  hair,  and  short,  robust  persons ;  their  medium 
height  for  men  is  about  five  feet,  two  inches.  Of  this  race,  the  fairest  in 
completion  iming  them  are  the  Dajaks  or  Cannibais,  of  Borneo — an 
ugly  looking  people  with  long  coarse  black  hair  upon  their  heads,  but 
with  little  hair  upon  their  chini  or  other  parts  of  their  bodies — their  color 
approaches  that  of  gold  but  their  complexions  are  seldom  clear.  The 
Javanese  who  are  -m  ong  the  mo^t  civilized  are  the  darkest  of  this  race. 
The  second  is  the  Papuas  or  Puapuas  a  woolly  haired,  black,  or  sooty 
colored  race,  resembling  dwarhsh  Afri^-an  negroes,  their  greatest  stature  is 
not  above  five  feet  in  the  men,  and  their  frames  are  puny,  and  in  many  other 
respects  they  differ  physically  from  the  African  negro,  stamping  them  clearly 
and  distinctly  as  an  inferior  race — they  have  little  energy,  and  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  fair  race  they  are  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts, 
and  driven  to  their  natural  fastnesses  in  the  mountains.  The  third  race  is 
nearly  or  quite  as  black  as  the  Papuas,  but  their  hair  ia  lank  and  not  curly. 
Their  features  resemble  those  of  the  Hindoos,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  the 
aboriginals  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  They  are  found  in 
the  PhiUipines  and  Celebes,  also  in  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Moluccas. 
They  are  completely  barbarous,  and  when  not  reduced  to  slavery,  preserve 
a  general  similarity  of  habits.  These  several  races  are  divided  into  numer- 
ous tribes,  scattered  over  the  whole  Archipelago,  under  various  names, 
speaking  various  languages,  and  professing  different  religions,  among  which 
the  principal  are  Islamism,  Buddhism,  and  Brahminism,     The  foreigners 
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are  composed  of  Portuguese,  Spannrd"    Dutih  ind  Chinesp,  and  Cliris- 
tianity  in  various  forms  has  been  mlroduced  by  the  missionaries 

The  forms  of  government  are  as  various  as  the  people,  being  generally 
petty  despotisms,  an(i  monarchies  more  or  less  limited  some  aie  ele(,tive 
and  some  are  hereditary.  The  Dutch  possess  the  Island  of  Java,  the 
Moluccas,  and  a  great  part  of  Samatn  over  which  they  exerci&e  a  domi- 
neering influence.  The  Spmiarda  possess  the  island  of  Luzon  and  others 
in  the  Phillipine  group,  and  the  Portuguese  possess  a  part  of  the  island  ol 
Timor. 

The  principal  exports  consist  of  nutmegs,  cloves,  pepper,  cinnamon,  rice, 
coffee,  tin,  gold,  diamonds,  pearls,  ivory,  sandalwood,  mdigo,  edible  birds' 
nests,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  camphor,  turpentine,  betel  leaf,  ambergris, 
coal,  corn,  horses,  furs,  lint  and  wool,  whale  oil,  balein,  tortoise  shell, 
holothuries,  birds  of  paradise,  cocoa,  ginger,  sago,  canea,  areca  nuts,  bam- 
boos, bread-fruit,  woods  of  various  kinds,  &,c  The  imports  are  chiefly 
opium,  salt,  cloths,  silks,  porcelain,  copper,  oil,  soap,  wine,  liquors,  hre 
arms  and  other  weapons,  gunpowder,  and  various  other  manufactures  The 
principal  trading  places  are,  Batavia,  Samarang  and  Sourabaya,  in  Java; 
Rhio;  Aroboyna;  Coupang,  in  Timor;  Macassar,!  '~'  '  '  ■"  ■■'  - 
Luzon  ;  Borneo;   and  Acheen,  in  Sumatra. 


II.— AUSTRALASIA. 

This  portion  of  Oceanica  extends  from  1°  N.  to55'^S.  latitude,  and  from 
112°  to  180O  E.  longitude,  including  Atistralia  or  New  Holland;  Von 
Dieman's  Land;  New  Zealand;  Papua  or  New  Guivea;  New  Britain  : 
New  Ireland ;  Salomon  Islands;  Neio  Caledonia ;  New  Hebrides;  Queen 
Charlotte's  Islands ;  New  Hanover ;  Admiralty  Isles,  and  many  smaller 
islands  scattered  over  the  intervening  seas. 


Australia,  the  principal  island  of  this  division,  lies  between  10°  and  40° 
S.  latitude,  and  112°  and  154°  E.  longitude ;  greatest  length  2,400  miles, 
greatest  breadth  1,970 ;  area  3,000,000  square  English  miles.  The  interior 
of  this  great  island  is  unknown,  except  on  the  S.  E.  corner,  from  Spencer's 
Gulf  to  Moreton  Bay,  and  a  small  district  in  the  S.  W.  The  entire  east 
coast  is  traversed  by  ridges  of  steep  mountains,  at  distances  varying  from 
30  to  90  miles  in  the  interior,  leaving  a  strip  of  cultivable  land  along  the 
coast,  watered  by  a  few  short  and  inconsiderable  rivers.  The  southern 
coast  is  low  and  sandy,  with  but  few  eminences,  and  no  mountains.  The 
western  is  more  hilly  and  broken;  and  the  north-western  presents  an 
irregular  range  of  detached  rocky  hills,  which  rise  abruptly  from  large  bare 
plains  ;  on  the  north,  from  Wessel's  point  to  Cambridge  Gulf,  the  coast  is  flat 
and  wooded,  and  interspersed  with  low  hills,  having  generally  flat  summits. 

The  climate  varies ;  the  northern  portion,  lying  in  the  torrid  zone,  partakes 
of  its  general  character,  extreme  heat ;  but  about  two-thirds  of  Australia 
lies  in  the  temperate  zone ;  and  its  climate  in  the  south  is  usually  more 
temperate.  Apart,  however,  from  the  effects  of  latitude,  the  temperature 
of  the  N.  and  S.  varies  greatly  and  suddenly,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
wind,  which,  coming  from  the  interior  of  the  country  in  either  direction, 
raises  the  temperature  sometimes  25°  in  a  space  of  fifty  minutes  ;  from  this 
fact  it  is  supposed  that  the  wind  passes  over  extensive  deserts  of  burning 
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sand  not  yet  discovered.  The  Attsttaliati  Alps,  as  they  are  called,  are, 
however,  constantly  covered  with  snow,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the 
wind  from  them  scatters  a  little  snow  in  the  low  country.  Rains  are 
irregular,  and  sometimes  it  occurs  that  for  one,  two  and  three  years  together 
no  rain  ialls,  and  the  earth  is  dependent  upon  dews  alone  for  fructifying 
moisture.  These  excessise  seasons  of  drought  are  generally  succeeded  by 
long  and  heavy  floods  of  rain,  which  gradually  decrease,  and  after  a  few 
years  cease  altogether,  and  another  drought  prevails.  The  climate  is,  how- 
ever, healthy,  and  with  the  exception  of  opthalmia,  epidemic  diseases  are 
unknown. 

The  vegetable  products  of  Australia  are  to  a  great  extent  peculiar  to  the 
country.  The  great  mass  belongs  to  the  natural  orders,  proteacece,  myr- 
tacetE,  and  compositte ;  but  the  most  common  genera  are  the  eucalyptus 
and  acacia-— above  100  species  of  the  former  have  been  discovered,  most  of 
which  are  trees  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and  height.  Of  the  acacias 
nearly  100  of  the  leafless  species  have  been  observed.  Culinary  vegetables 
have  been  introduced  and  thrive ;  the  tropical  and  European  fruits  are  in 
abundance;  and  the  Australian  flora  embraces  about  4,300  species,  many 
of  which  are  of  remarkable  richness. 

The  aborigines  of  Australia  seem  to  be  of  the  Ethiopic  or  black  race, 
yet  they  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  African  negro.  The  hair  is 
straight,  long  and  black,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  southern  coast, 
whose  hair  is  woolly.  Their  features  are  more  regular  than  the  African ; 
the  lips  are  not  thick,  the  forehead  is  high  but  narrow,  and  contracts  to  a 
point  at  the  crown  ;  the  nose  is  large  but  not  flat,  sometimes  it  approaches 
the  Roman  in  form  ;  the  beard  is  bushy  and  black,  and  the  complexion 
generally  of  a  chocolate  brown,  but  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  black.  They 
are  tall  and  slender  ;  quick  rather  than  strong ;  go  entirely  naked,  and  have 
no  idea  of  arts  or  manufactures,  save  in  the  construction  of  nets  of  grass, 
and  rude  implements  of  war  and  the  chase — one  of  their  weapons  is  the 
bomerartg,  a  singular  projectile,  which  if  it  miss  the  mark  returns  to  the 
spot  whence  it  was  thrown.  They  live  in  burroughs  or  holes,  have  no  agri- 
culture, no  flocks,  no  division  of  property  ;  but  subsist  on  fish,  roots,  gums, 
&c.  Contiguous  tribes  speak  different  dialects,  and  scarce  know  of  each 
others'  existence,  yet  all  seem  to  be  of  the  same  race,  and  all  alike  unsuscep- 
tible of  civilization ;  they  possess  the  form  of  man,  the  powers  of  speech, 
and  have  an  idea  of  good  and  evil  spirits ;  but  beyond  these  there  is  little 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  brute ;  being  in  fact  rather  gregarious  than  social. 
Several  British  colonies  have  been  established  on  the  coast,  and  most  of  the 
foreign  residents  are  British  subjects.  The  island  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tinct portions,  viz  :  Northern,  Western,  and  Southern  Australia,  and  New 
South  Wales,  although  no  distinct  political  administrations  are  established. 

The  most  important  division  is  New  South  Wales,  which  embraces  the 
entire  eastern  coast  with  the  islands  adjacent.  The  colony  was  established 
in  1788,  as  a  penai  station  for  criminal  convicts ;  but  afler  the  general 
peace  of  1814,  public  attention  was  directed  to  Australia  as  a  suitable  place 
for  emigrants  of  a  better  description,  since  which  the  population  has  rapidly 
increased.  In  1788  the  colony  established  at  Sydney  consisted  of  1,030 
persons ;  in  1847  it  had  increased  to  205,009.  The  convicts  now  sent  are 
all  placed  on  Norfolk  Island  ;•  and  although  the  country  has  been  largely 

•  Norfolk  Island  is  900  miloa  B.  N.  E.  from  Sidney  i  it  iias  about  11,000  iicres  of  beau- 
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indebted  to  ttieir  labor,  according  to  an  English  writer,  "  it  may  jet  be 
doubted  whether  or  not  the  value  of  their  forced  industry  is  not  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  moral  contamination  which  they  have  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  society." 

Sydney,  the  capital,  is  situated  partly  in  a  narrow  valley  and  partly  on 
the  sides  of  gentle  slopes  rising  from  the  shores  of  two  of  the  branches  of 
Port  Jackson,  named  Sydney  Cote  and  Darling  Harbor.  The  town  has 
an  English  appearance,  but  with  little  of  splendor.  It  has  a  fine  harbor, 
fifteen  miles  long,  and  ships  come  to  the  wharves  and  discharge  their  cargoes 
into  the  warehouses.     The  present  population  is  62,000. 

The  executive  power  of  the  province  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  council, 
consisting  of  the  colonial  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the  bishop  of  Australia. 
The  legislative  council  consists  of  the  governor  and  executive  council,  the 
chief-justice,  attorney  general,  the  chief  officers  of  the  customs,  the  auditor 
general  and  seven  private  gentlemen  of  the  colony,  who  are  appointed  by 
Qie  crown  for  life.  The  laws  of  England  govern  the  colony,  except  so  far 
as  they  may  be  affected  by  the  acts  of  the  local  legislature. 

Smttk  Australia  was,  in  1834,  granted  by  an  act  of  parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  colony  of  honest  and  industrious  emigrants ;  but 
after  vast  expense  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  immense  privation  on 
the  part  of  the  immigrants,  the  whole  scheme  proved  abortive,  on  account  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  the  commissioners 
were  at  length  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  government  for  assis- 
tance, which  was  given  them  in  a  vote  of  credit  for  ^155,000 ;  and  aithough 
the  province  has  not  been  abandoned,  its  existence  is  little  more  than 

Western  Australia  was  established  as  a  province  in  1829,  but  in  1839 
its  whole  population  amounted  to  but  3,154,  of  whom  1,302  were  males. 
Its  existence  is  of  even  less  importance  than  that  of  the  southern  division. 

JVorlh  Australia  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  extending  from 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  westward.  The  only  settlement  yet  established  is 
at  Port  Essington,  on  the  north  side  of  Coburg  Peninsula,  where  the  town 
of  Victoria  was  founded  in  1838. 


Van  Dibman's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  an  island  south  of  the  south-east 
point  of  Australia,  lies  between  41°  20'  and  43°  40'  S.  latitude,  and  144° 
40'  and  148°  20'  E.  longitude ;  area  24,000  square  miles,  or  a  little  less 
than  Ireland.  This  has  been  employed  as  a  penal  station  by  Great  Britain. 
The  island  is  much  broken  with  irregular  and  isolated  mountains,  and 
diversified  with  lofty  table-lands  and  extensive  and  fertile  valleys  and  plains. 
In  the  south  the  scenery  is  rugged  and  bold  ;  hills  rising  on  hills  and  all 
densely  covered  with  trees  and  verdure.  The  middle  of  the  island  is  more 
softened  in  its  aspect ;  vast  and  beautiful  plains,  intersected  with  streams, 
spread  out  for  a  great  distance,  and  on  the  north  the  country  is  diversified  with 
hill  and  dule,  woodland  and  cultivated  plains.  The  west  has  been  as  yet  but 
little  explored,  but  it  is  said  to  be  rugged  and  mountainous.  The  geology 
of  the  island  exhibits  large  quantities  of  silicious  matter  and  petrifactions  : 
fossil  vegetable  remains  entirely  converted  into  silicious  matter  and  suscep- 
tible of  the  finest  polish,  are  sometimes  found,  and  petrified  wood  is  taken 
from  the  head  of  the  Tamar  river.  Flint,  hone^tone,  schistus,  wood-opal, 
bloodstone,  jasper  and  cat's-eye  are  found  in  many  places.  The  climate  is 
temperate,  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  thermometer  reaches  for  a 
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short  time  in  tiie  surnmcr  {December,  January,  and  February,)  100^,  and 
even  110°;  this,  however,  never  lasts  long,  and  is  generally  followed  by 
refreshing  showers.  The  aea-breeze  also  lessens  the  summer  heat,  and 
produces  an  agreeable  temperature.  In  June,  July  and  August,  which  con- 
stituie  the  winter  months,  frosts  often  occur,  and  considerable  snow  falls 
but  it  never  lies  long  on  the  ground.     The  climate  is  considered  salubrious! 

The  aborigines  of  Van  Dieraan's  Land  are  even  beneath  the  Australians 
in  intellectuaJ  capacity ;  and  physically  more  nearly  resemble  the  African 
negro,  especially  in  the  black  complexion  and  woolly  hair ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, gradually  disappearing,  and  will  probably  soon  become  extinct.  The 
white  population  in  1838,  was,  of  free  settlers,  26,055;  of  convicts,  18,133 
— Total  population,  including  aborigines,  45,846. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agricuhnre ,  the  re- 
mainder in  commerce,  arts,  and  manufactures.  The  import  tonnage  of  the 
island  in  1838,  was  64,454,  and  the  export  63,392. 

Hohart  Totcn,  the  capital  and  port  of  entry,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Derwent,  about  20  miles  from  Storm  Bay  ;  it  is  handsomely  situated 
with  a  good  bay  for  the  largest  vessels.     Population,  in  1838,  14,382. 

The  government  of  the  province  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  New  South 
Wales,  having  a  lieutenant-governor  instead  of  a  governor. 

NEW-ZEALAND. 

Tins  group  consists  of  two  large  islands,  and  one  smaller  one,  lying  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  between  34°  25'  and  47°  19'  S.  latitude,  and 
106°  and  179°  E.  longitude,  about  1,400  miles  south-east  from  New  South 
Wales — Total  area,  about  87,400  square  miles.  The  northernmost  island, 
called  New-Ulster,  or  Eaheinommoe,  is  about  54(1  miles  long;  but  the 
northern  half  is  broken  into  a  series  of  irregular  and  narrow  peninsulas. 
The  southern  portion  is  more  compact,  and  varies  from  50  to  200  miles  in 
breadth.  The  next  island,  lying  south-west,  is  about  the  same  length,  of 
more  regular  form,  and  varying  from  50  to  150  miles  in  breadth.  It  is 
called  New-MunUer,  or  Taiai  Pomamoo.  The  southernmost  island  is 
called  New-Leinster,  or  Stewarts'  Island ;  it  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  40 
broad. 

A  continuous  mountain  chain  skirts  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the 
northern  and  the  western  coast  of  the  middle  islands,  intersected  by  beau- 
tiful valleys,  and  watered  by  fine  rivers.  There  are  also  several  detached 
mountains  in  various  parts,  two  of  which — Mount  Egmont  and  Mount 
Edgecumbe — are  volcanic.  Most  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  forests 
of  evergreens;  but  some  are  barren,  or  covered  only  with  ferns.  Between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  on  both  sides,  are  vast  plains  of  good  land,  inter- 
spersed with  forests,  and  accessible  by  numerous  bays  and  navigable  rivers ; 
the  coasts  of  the  northern  islands  are,  however,  bounded  by  a  belt  of  sand- 
hills, within  which  is  an  extent  of  low  land  covered  with  reody  vegetation, 
and  in  wet  weather  swampy. 

The  climate  is  constantly  humid,  but  the  temperature  on  the  coasts  is  very 
equable,  the  thermometer  seldom  rising  above  85°  in  summer,  or  falling 
below  45°  in  winter.  The  rains  generally  fail  throughout  the  year  in 
refreshing  showers,  especially  in  New-Ulster  and  New-Munster ;  they  are 
rather  more  prevalent  in  winter,  but  never  continue  long.  At  this  season 
westerly  winds  prevail— they  commence  in  the  morning,  aud  gradually 
increase  to  a  gale,  hut  subside  by  sunset  to  a  placid  calm.     These  winds 
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render  the  western  coast  dangerous,  consequently  they  are  little  frequented 
by  shipping. 

The  forests  of  New-Zealand  are  superbly  beautiful,  on  account  of  their 
thrift,  as  well  as  the  variety  of  their  trees.  There  the  pine,  of  every  variety, 
grows  to  its  utmost  perfection ;  also  the  palm-trees,  and  others.  The 
indigenous  fruits  are  few,  but  many  have  been  introduced  with  success. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  sweet  potato,  which  the  natives  hold  in 
religious  veoeration.  The  common  potato,  which  was  introduced  by 
Captain  Cook,  and  many  other  European  residents,  is  now  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully, Indian  corn  and  wheat  thrive  exceedingly ;  as  also  grapes,  straw- 
berries, and  raspberries.  Flowers  are  very  numerous  and  various,  some  of 
which  are  of  great  beauty. 

Tiie  New-Zealanders  are  a  branch  of  the  Malay  family,  but  are  divided 
into  three  classes :  white,  or  copper-colored,  brown,  and  black.  The  first- 
named  form  a  noble  race,  often  above  six  feet  in  stature,  strong  and  active, 
well-formed,  of  digniSed  appearance,  pleasing  countenance,  approaching 
the  European  in  feature,  aud  with  glossy  black,  curling  hair.  The  women 
are  gracefnl,  and  sometimes  very  beautiful.  The  other  classes,  and  particu- 
larly those  adjoining  the  East  Cape,  ate  short  in  stature,  with  lank,  frizzly 
hair,  a  brown  complexion,  almost  approaching  black,  and  of  unpleasing 
countenance — their  women  are  masculine  in  appearance. 

In  their  genera!  character,  the  New-Zeaiajiders  combine  with  their  savage 
Tices  many  of  the  fairest  virtues  which  grace  the  human  mind,  and  exhibit  a 
natural  intelligence  and  fineness  of  sentiment  unknown  to  any  other  race 
of  savages.  This  imparts  to  them  a  natural  politeness  and  dignity  of  man- 
ners, and  enables  them  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  poetry,  music,  and  the 
fine  arts,  in  ail  of  which  they  are  enthusiasts ;  thoy  possess  extraordinary 
qualities  of  wit  and  eloquence,  and  their  language  is  rich  and  sonorous. 
They  possess  a  keen  sense  of  self-respect,  and  resent  the  slightest  insult 
offered  to  their  persons ;  but  unfortunately  revenge  is  with  them  the  highest 
point  of  honor,  and  this  they  pursue  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  ferocity — 
making  a  meal  of  their  slain  enemies.  As  communities,  they  are  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  ferocious  war,  seeking  always  the  extermination  of 
their  enemies  ;  yet,  as  individuals,  their  attachment  to  kindred  is  unbounded, 
and  the  rudest  savage  among  them  will  melt  to  tears  on  meeting  a  friend 
after  a  long  or  dangerous  separation.  Their  war  canoes  exhibit  fine  speci- 
mens of  carving ;  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  most  of  the  common  arts,  and 
know  little  of  agriculture.  Astronomy  is  quite  a  study  with  them  ;  they 
have  given  names  to  the  stars,  and  divided  them  into  constellations;  they 
are  free  from  idolatry,  believe  in  a  future  existence,  in  a  Supreme  God,  and 
a  devil — to  the  latter  of  whom  they  attribute  the  evils  of  life.  Since  1814, 
several  Christian  missions  have  been  attempted,  and  some  successfully 
established  on  the  islands ;  and  the  British  government  is  now  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  extend  her  authority  over  the  whole,  having,  by  the  aid 
of  joint-stock  companies,  already  established  several  settlements. 

The  native  population  is  estimated  at  above  160,000,  of  whom  at  leasl 
100,000  are  on  the  northern  islands. 


Is  situated  between  0°  and  lO^  S.  latitude,  and  131°  and  U'A°  E.  longi- 
tude. It  is  of  irregular  form,  indented  with  deep  bays;  and  the  western 
portion  forms  a  considerable  peninsula.  It  is  very  mountainous,  especially 
about  the  northern  coast ;  yet  it  is  said  to  possess  a  large  extent  of  rich  and 
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magnificent  country.  No  civilized  colony  lias  y_et  been  planted  upon  it, 
and  the  interior  is  almost  unknown.  The  people  are  of  the  Papua,  or 
Malaysian  negro  race,  and  are  described  as  hideously  ugly — with  large 
eyes,  flat  noses,  thin  lips,  woolly  hair,  and  black,  shiny  skin ;  by  way  of 
ornament,  they  pass  bones,  or  pieces  of  wood,  through  the  cartilage  of  the 
nose,  and  entangie  their  curly  locks,  like  a  mop,  to  an  immense  size — they 
build  habitatioDs,  and  wear  wrappers  around  the  waist.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  miserable  Haraforos  in  the  interior,  who  live  in  trees,  but  who  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  bring  their  produce  to  the  coast.  The  trade  of  the  coast  is 
monopolized  by  the  Ceramese,  (from  Cevam,  a  neighboring  island,)  who 
have  inspired  the  natives  with  a  hatred  to  all  othei"  foreigners ;  and  they 
obtain  for  a  nominal  price,  massoy-barfc,  nutmegs,  trepany,  tortoise-shell, 
pearls,  edible  birds'-nests,  birds  of  paradise,  and  other  articles.  The  coast 
is  surrounded  by  vast  numbers  of  small  islands,  all  occupied  by  the  same 
race,  except  in  the  north-west,  where  the  Chinese  and  brown  Malays  have 
introduced  themselves. 

TBE    AERU    ISI.es,    &;C, 

The  Arru  Islands  lie  about  40  miles  south-west ;  they  are  a  considerable 
group  of  small  islands,  closely  packed  together,  and  inhabited  by  a  mixture 
of  the  brown  and  black  Malaysians,  of  industrious  habits,  mild  disposition, 
and  honest.  They  are  larger  and  stronger  than  the  Javanese  or  Malays  ; 
their  hair  is  short  and  curled,  but  not  woolly  ;  they  are  mostly  Pagans,  but 
there  are  also  many  Christians  and  Mahomedans  among  them.  West  of 
these  is  a  group  called  the  Key  Islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  4S  miles  in 
length  by  four  in  breadth,  mountainous,  and  covered  with  trees. 

The  remaining  islands  of  Australasia  are  in  groups  north-east  and  south- 
east from  New-Guinea,  but  are  of  little  importance  ;  the  former  are  inhabited 
by  varieties  of  the  same  negro  races,  but  in  those  of  the  south-east,  the  ne- 
groes are  mixed  with  the  Polynesians.  These  groups  include  the  Admi- 
ralty  Islands,  Nem-Hanover,  New-Ireland,  New-Britain,  Bougainville, 
New-Georgia,  Louisiade,  Queen  Charlotte's  Archipelago,  Hem-Hebrides, 
and  Neiii-Caledonia.  The  latter  is  250  miles  long  by  30  broad,  and  resem- 
bles Australia  in  its  topography,  having  many  barren  and  rocky  mountains, 
interspersed  with  fertile  valleys.  The  people  are  represented  as  a  better 
race,  apparently  mixed ;  they  are  strong  and  well  made,  courteous  and 
friendly.  Between  New-Caledonia  and  Australia  is  the  Coral  Sea,  filled 
with  reefs,  low  islands,  and  shoals. 


in,__POLYNESIA, 
This  portion  of  Oceanica  includes  the  numerous  islands  scattered  over 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Asia,  Malaysia,  and  Australasia  on  the  west  and 
aouth-west  to  the  western  shores  of  America.  They  are  divisible  into  three 
classes ;  the  mountainous,  the  hilly,  and  the  low  coralline ;  but  with  this 
exception,  there  is  a  general  similarity  of  character  throughout  the  whoie. 
The  mountainous  islands  are  generally  extremely  beautiful ;  the  bases  of 
the  mountains  are  adorned  with  fertile  valleys,  where  grow  the  stately  bread- 
fruit tree,  the  cocoa  nut,  and  other  topical  productions.  The  mountains 
are  mostly  volcanic,  some  of  which  are  constantly  active  ;  their  elevations 
vary  from  2,000  to  13,000  feet,  and  upon  the  highest  summits,  the  evidence 
of  their  having  been  once  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  is  found  in  nu- 
merous corai  formations,  shells,  and  other  marine  substances.    The  second 
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class  of  islands  is  hilly,  the  highest  elevations  reaching  about  500  feet, 
and  all  extremely  beautiful  and  luxuriant.  The  third,  or  coralline  class,  the 
bases  of  which  are  formed  by  the  coral  insect,  is  low ;  generally  but  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  thin  soil  and  little  vegetation.  The 
Friendly  Islands  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  general  character  of  ste- 
riiity,  for,  although  they  are  of  the  same  formation,  the  soil  is  better,  and 
vegetation  more  luxuriant.  They  are  generally  small,  though  Tongatabou 
is  100  miles  in  circumference. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  these  islands  are  withia  the  tropics,  and  the 
climate  necessarily  warm  and  little  subject  to  change,  the  heat  is  softly  tem- 
pered through  the  influence  of  the  vast  body  of  water  that  surrounds  them, 
and  the  temperature  thus  rendered  delightful.  And  the  soil,  especially  in  the 
volcanic  islands,  is  so  fertile  and  productive,  as  to  yield  almost  spontaneously 
all  that  is  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  man.  The  bread-fruit  tree  sup- 
plies food,  timber,  gum,  and  cloth,  which  is  made  from  the  fibres  of  its  bark. 
The  cocoa-nut  affords  food,  drink  cloth  and  oil ,  there  are  plantains,  ba- 
nanas, jams,  sweet  potatoes,  taro-root,  sugar-cane,  and  various  other  roots 
and  fruits  abundant  and  nutricious  There  are  few  native  animals,  but 
birds  of  various  kinds,  and  fish  in  profusion 

The  Polynesians  seem  to  have  sprung  from  the  Malay  family,  and  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  pervades  them  all,  v  arjmg  necessarily  with  climate,  habits, 
&,c.  They  are  generally  short  and  robust,  with  large  limbs,  but  small 
hands  and  feet,  face  tapering  from  the  cheek  bones  to  the  forehead  and  the 
chin,  eyes  black,  small  and  obliquely  set,  like  the  Chinese,  nose  broad  but 
not  flat,  mouth  wide,  hair  straight,  coarse  and  black,  and  complexion  vary- 
ing from  a  sallow  white,  through  various  grades  of  olive  and  brown  to 
nearly  a  black.  The  custom  of  tattooing,  or  working  indelible  figures  into 
the  skin,  is  prevalent  with  them  all,  and  sometimes  the  complexion  is  almost 
absorbed,  so  completely  do  they  cover  their  faces  in    h    [  Am 

larity  of  habits,  customs,  religion,  language,  &c.,  h     b    n  f      d 
among  them  alt ;  addicted  to  the  usual  vices  of  the  ch  Id    f  a    u  d 

rying  on  their  clannish  wars  with  savage  impetuosit)    }  my 

possessing  a  gentleness  of  manners,  and  exhibitia  ng  nd 

taste  in  the  construction  of  their  implements  and  Th  y  h        all 

the  same  form  of  government,  the  authority  of  which        g  !ly  d     d  d 

among  a  number  of  hereditary  chiefs,  though  there  a       I      som     n 
of  kings,  or  superior  chiefs  to  whom  the  others  ar        bj  d       wh 

they  pay  great  respect,  and  even  reverence.     In    11  II  nd 

their  families  are  excessively  haughty,  and  hold  th     p     pi      n    1      n 
abject  humility. 

In  their  religion,  they  are  exceedingly  superstition  y  f      ly  h 

idol,  or  guardian  spirit,  independent  of  the  supreme  !  m  h  y  II  A 
and  to  whom  they  apply  only  in  times  of  great  moment,  believing  him  to  be 
too  exalted.to  be  troubled  with  matters  of  small  importance.  To  this  deity 
they  sometimes  make  human  sacrifices.  They  generally  believe  in  a  future 
existence,  the  felicity  of  which  is  regulated  according  to  the  good  works  of 
the  individual  while  on  earth ;  but  they  have  no  idea  of  a  future  hell ;  sick- 
ness and  accidents  they  regard  as  judgments,  and  employ  their  priests  in 
such  cases  to  pacify  the  deily. 

The  numerous  islands  embraced  in  this  portion  of  the  globe  are  mostly 
collected  in  groups,  yet  many  are  scattered  and  isolated  in  the  vast  expanse 
of  ocean.  The  following  classification  includes  them  all  :— 1st.  The  Bonin 
or  An:obispo  Islands.   2d.  The  Ladrone  or  Marian  Islands.    3d.  The  Caro- 
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line  Islands.  4th.  The  Feejce  Islands.  5th.  The  Tonga  or  Frundlij  Isl- 
ands. 6th.  Navigator's  or  Samoa  Islands.  7th.  Cook's,  or  the  Htrvey 
Islands.  8th.  The  Society,  Georgian,  and  iow  Islands.  9th.  The  ^as- 
iro?  Isles.  10th.  The  Marquesas  and  PTosAin^iiKt  Islands.  11th.  The 
Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands.  12th.  The  Kermadec  Isles ;  and  13th. 
The  scattered  and  isolated  islands.  Having  described  the  general  charac- 
teristioa  of  Polynesia,  we  will  proceed  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  several 
divisions : 

1. THE  BONIN  ISLANDS 

Form  a  group  89  in  number,  lying  between  24='  and  30°  oil  de 
140°  and  150°  east  longitude.  On  some  of  these  Jap  e  nd  B  h 
subjects  have  settled,  who  carry  on  a  contraband  trade       1  J  p  n 

Sge  in  the  whale  fishery.      East  of  this  group  are  sea   e    die     1  nds  of 
agellan's  Archipelago,  and  south-east  are  a  number  of    olca    c     lands 


2. — THE 


oft  MARIAN  ISLANDS. 


This  group  lies  between  12^^  and  21°  north  latitude,  and  144' 
east  longitude.     They  belong  to  the  Spi 
pines ;  but  only  the  five  southernmost  are 
origin,  but  contain  many  fertile  valleys. 


:d  148'= 

h  government  of  the  Philip- 

ihabiled.     They  are  of  volcanic 
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:  CAROLINE  ISLANDS, 
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INDLY  ISLANDS 


>nly  four  are  of  any  considerable  size.  Tonga,  or 
Tongatahou,  the  liirgest,  is  about  100  miles  in  circumference,  low,  but  of 
good  soil,  and  fruitful.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  dark  brown  complexion, 
and  exceedingly  well-formed,  but  ferocious,  and  treacherous  in  their  habits, 
wherever  they  have  the  power ;  notwithstanding,  their  demeanor  towards 
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Capl.  Cook  was  so  nfTable  as  to  induce  him  to  give  to  the  islands  the  name 
ahey  now  bear.     Population  about  60,000. 

6. — THE  navigators'  islands 

Lie  north-east  of  the  Feejee  and  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  parallel  of  14^ 
south,  and  the  meridian  of  170°  west,  passmg  through  tlie  centre  ol  the  group. 
They  are  eight  in  number  :  mountainous,  and  m.iy  be  seen  at  a  distance  of 
60  or  70  miles.  The  mountains  are  clothed  with  forests,  and  the  valleys 
beautiful  and  fertile;in  oneofthe  mnuntdms  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. The  inViabitants  are  of  colossal  stature,  finelj-lormed,  anj  of  light 
complexion,  but  as  barbiiroua  as  their  neighbors  The  Ur^est  of  this  gioup 
is  350  miles  in  circumference.     Population  of  the  group,  pi  obdbl},  100,000. 

7. — COOK'S  OR  BBRVEY  ISLANDS, 

Lie  between  18^  and  230  south  latitude,  and  160°  west  longitude.  They 
are  seven  in  number,  but  of  little  importance.  The  largest  is  30  miles  in 
circumference,  mountainous,  and  surrounded  with  reefs.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  Missionaries,  the  inhabitants  have  made  considerable 
advancement  in  civilization. 

8. — THE  SOCIETY :  ST.  George's  or  Georgian,  and  loiv  islands. 

Form  an  extensive  group,  situated  between  14<^  and  25'^  south  latitude,  and 
134^^  and  157°  west  longitude.  The  western  portion  embraces  the  Society, 
the  central  the  Georgian,  and  the  eastern  the  Low  Islands,  including  the 
Dangerous  Archipelago.  Otakdte,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  the  largest 
of  the  whole,  is  about  140  miles  in  circumference  ;  it  is  foi'iiied  of  two  pen- 
insulas, connected  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  each  rising  gradually  from  the 
shore  to  mountain  peaks  in  the  centre,  6,000  or  7,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  highest  summit  contains  a  lake  of  yellow  water,  and  is 
evidenliy  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  valleys  and  intervening 
ridges  are  clothed  with  forests  and  verdure,  producing  all  the  usual  fruits  of 
the  climate.  The  inhabitants  are  above  the  middle  height,  of  a  clear  cop- 
per complexion;  and  the  chiefs  and  women  of  the  higher  class  are  tall  and 
well-formed,  the  latter  with  soft  and  delicate  skin,  black  and  expressive 
eyes,  white  and  regular  teeth,  jet  black  hair,  which  they  generally  ornament 
with  flowers;  and  an  easy,  graceful  gait.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  been  much  Christianized,  and  taught  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
elements  of  a  literary  education,  their  modes  of  life  h'lve  been  but  little 
improved  or  altered  since  their  first  discovery.  The  Ot:iheitana  amount  to 
about20,000,  under  the  religious  care  of  eight  Missionnries.  In  1842,  the 
French  flag  was  hoisted  on  this  island,  but  it  has  since  been  declared  to  be 
a  native  sovereignty,  and  restored  to  its  rights.  The  other  islands  compos- 
ing the  Society  and  Georgian  group  are  similar  in  chiructer,  but  less  im- 
portant as  to  size.  They  are  all  mountainous  and  volciinic.  The  Low 
Islands  consist  of  a  few  hilly  islands,  and  70  or  SO  groups  of  islets,  inclos* 
ing  lagoons,  besides  numerous  reefs  of  coral,  scarce  above  water,  forming 
the  Dangerous  Archipelago. 

9. THE  austral  islands 

Consist  of  a  long  chain,  extending  away  south  of  the  Society  and  Low 
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lelanda,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  part  of  the  same  group.  They 
are  high  and  fertile. 

10. THE  MARQUESAS,  OR  WASHINGTON  ISLAND^ 

Are  of  the  mountainous  class,  and  some  of  their  elevations  are  about  6,001} 
feet  ab  the  sea.  The  valleys  ar  t  ly  f  tf  I  and  pi-ture-que 
wa       d    by   numerous    streams,    and       1      n  d    by  d       f  h 

c  a  gy  1  U-sides.     The  centre  of  the  g      pi  b     t  9    30        tl    1  t 

ud         d  139°  30'  west  longitude.     Th  t  II       d  fi     ly  t    m  d 

bu  omen  are  described  as  infei         II  f        d       d  d    t 

du      b     of  handsome  features.     Tl  pi  J  1    l"        PP 

c  lo     bu   the  practice  of  tattooing  i  th    h  d      m 

completely  covers  the  face.     In  ord       y  h  j  p  d 

friendly,  but  in  war  brutally  ferociou         d      g    ly  d      k  tl     bl     d    f   I 
enemies.     Prance  took  possession  ot  tl  I     d      1       b  t      I     i     h  d 

them  again  to  the  natives. 

11. — THE  HAWAIIAN,  OK  SANDWICH  ISLANDS, 

Are  a  group  of  thirteen,  situated  between  19°  and  22°  N.  latitude,  and  155'= 
and  leO''  W.  longitude.  Oishyhee,  or  Hawaii,  the  largest  island  in  the  group, 
and  indeed  the  largest  in  Polynesia,  is  about  100  miles  long,  by  70  or  80 
broad,  forming  an  irregular  triangle.  It  contains  three  lofty  volcanic 
mountains,  besides  the  largest  active  volcano  in  the  known  world.  The 
highest  elevation  of  the  three  is  13,764  feet,  and  all  exhibit  numerous  small 
dormant  craters ;  at  the  heigbt  of  12,700  feet  a  vast  plain  stretches  out 
covered  with  sand,  gravel,  stones  and  scorise,  above  which  rise  eleven  peaks 
forming  the  summits  of  mountains;  but  the  most  interesting  of  this  vast 
volcanic  field  is  the  KUuea,  differing  from  all  other  volcanoes ;  it  is  situated 
at  the  base  of  Mouna-roa,  about  3,800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  a  vast 
pit  of  an  irregular  oval  shape  1,000  feet  deep,  with  almost  perpendicular 
sides.  "  The  bottom  consists  of  half  cooled  acorife,  intermixed  with  earth 
in  igneous  fusion,  and  gases,  constantly  effervescent,  boiling,  spouting  and 
rolling  in  all  directions  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  a  storm,  and  dashing 
like  a  wind-driven  surf  against  the  edges  of  its  cauldron.  At  the  south-west 
point  is  the  haulemau-mau  or  great  abyss,  to  which  the  Hawaiians  used  to 
consign  the  bones  of  their  chiefs,  and  where  they  made  their  offerings  to 
the  goddess  Pele,  who  presides  over  the  spot.  This  exhibits  a  moat  fright- 
ful area  of  bubbling  red  hot  lava,  incessantly  changing  its  level,  sometimes 
rolling  in  low,  eurhng  waves,  with  broken  masses  of  cooled  crust,  to  a  side, 
and  again  turning  them  furiously  back  with  a  terrific  noise.  Around  are 
blocks  of  lava,  scorire  and  slags,  in  every  variety  of  form  and  combination ; 
here  forming  deep  and  rugged  precipices  of  numerous  layers,  there  all  dis- 
persed, cracked  and  broken.  In  extent,  grandeur  and  intensity  of  action, 
Kiluea  is  unrivalled  among  volcanoes.  In  1787  the  first  recorded  eruption 
occurred  ;  and  in.  May  and  June,  1840,*  the  molten  lava  streamed  down  its 
sides  to  the  sea,  four  miles,  for  three  weeks,  attended  with  earthquakes, 
and  illuming  the  atmosphere  for  a  hundred  miles  around. 

Nearly  all  the  islands  of  this  group  are  hilly  and  mountainous,  and  ex- 
hibit the  contrast  of  luxuriant  verdure  and  volcanic  sterility.  The  soil  is 
generally  exceedingly  rich  and  fruitful,  producing  yams,  taro,  sweet  potatoes, 
plantains,  bread  fruit,  sugar-cane,  nono,  turmeric,  ginger,  cotton,  and 
sandal-wood,  besides  European  and    West  India   fruits   and    vegetables, 

*  Described  by  Mr.  Coaiiin  the  Missionary  Herald,  July,  1S41, 
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The  people  are  of  moderate  stature,  but  the  chiefs  and  women  of  the  higher 
class  ate  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and  obesity,  which  is  regarded  as 
a  great  personal  heauty,  and  is  obtained  by  excessive  gluttony.  Their 
«omplesion  is  olive. 

When  first  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  the  people  of  these  islands  were 
in  the  same  state  of  barbarism  with  those  of  the  other  islands,  but  the 
American  missionaries  have  made  great  efforts  among  them,  and  by  the  in- 
troduction of  ChriEtianity  and  the  habits  of  civilization,  have  done  much  to 
raise  them  from  their  barbarous  degradation,  although  they  are  as  yet  by 
no  means  a  civilized  people.  The  missionaries  have  reduced  their  language 
to  writing,  and  given  them  translations  of  the  bible  in  their  own  tongue ; 
they  have  also  established  a  press,  and  issue  a  periodica!  journal  called  the 
Hawaiian  Monitor,  which  they  fill  with  religious,  historical  and  other  matter, 
calculated  to  interest  the  people.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  pure  race 
can  ever  be  brought  to  perfect  civilization  ;  indeed,  the  same  effect  which  a 
contact  with  the  whites  seems  to  produce  on  ail  savage  races,  viz :  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  latter,  is  visible  here.  In  1832  the  population  of  the 
inhabited  islands  was  129,814— in  1836  it  was  reduced  to  108,302,  showing 
a  decrease  in  four  years  of  21,421 ;  and  a  consequent  approach  to  extinc- 
tion that  is  rather  rapid  than  gradual. 

Honolulu,  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  is  the  seat  of  gorernment  at\d  trade, 
mds  of  the  Americans,  and  is  directed  chiefly  to 


Are  a  group  of  the  small  inhabited  islands,  and  a  number  of  desert  islets 
and  reefs,  situated  in  latitude  30°  S.,  about  midway  between  the  Friendly 
islands  and  New  Zealand. 

13. THE  SCATTERED  ISLANDS. 

These  are  numerous,  and  are  found  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  They  partake  of  the  general  characteristics  of  those  already 
described,  both  in  formation  and  people ;  and  possess  no  peculiarities  worthy 
of  especial  note.  Pitoairn  Island,  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  some  of 
the  mutineers  of  the  Somity  took  refuge  and  established  a  colony  in  1789, 
IS  only  three  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth;  it  is  volcanic,  but  has 
a  good  soil.  Its  village,  named  Adamstown,  on  the  north  side,  is  in  latitude 
25°  4'  S.,  and  longitude  130o  16'  W. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  extends  a  long  chain  of  scattered 
islets  and  rocks,  in  the  following  order:  Bird's  Isle;  Necker ;  Basse 
Fran^aise  ;  Gardner  ;  Two  Brothers'  Rock  ;  MaroReef ;  Laysan  ;  Lisianski; 
Philadelphia;  Pearl  and  Hermes  Bank ;  Cure;  Byers;  Patrocinio;  Morell; 
Roco  de  Plata  Crespo ;  Roco  de  Oro  of  the  Spaniards ;  Roco  de  Oro  or 
Lot's  Wife;  Coiunas;  Ganges;  Week's  Reef;  Krusenstern  Rock,  to  the 
Bouth-west  of  Laysan  ;  and  Mellish  Bank,  north  of  Byers. 

Between  Gilbert's  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  on  the  west ;  the  Feejee, 
Friendly,  and  Navigator's  islands,  on  the  south ;  the  Society,  Low  Islands, 
and  Marquesas,  on  the  south-east ;  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  north, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  Howland,  Arthur,  Kemin's,  Jervis,  Birney, 
Phrenix,  Sydney,  Duke  of  York's,  Duke  of  Clarence's,  Solitaria,  Danger  or 
St.  Bernardo,  Duke  Alexander  I.,  Humphrey,  Suvarof,  Peregrino,  Penrhyn, 
Woodstock,  Caroline,  New-York,  Starbuck,  Volunteer,  Maidon,  Brook 
Bunker,  Christmas,  Palmyra,  Washington,  Fanning,  Walker's,  Smith's, 
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To  the  eastward  of  the  Low  Islands :— Oeno,  Gambler,  Pitcairii,  Eliza- 
beth, Ducie's,  Easter,  Sala-y-Goniez,  Waihou.  Gambier  Islands  consist  of 
five  large,  and  several  smaller  islands,  all  within  one  reef,  through  which 
there  is  a  navigable  ship  channel  to  the  lagoon.  The  largest  rises  1 ,428  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Easter  island,  or  Vahou,  20^  E.  of  the  Low 
Islands,  in  the  direct  route  between  them  and  Cape  Horn,  is  only  30  niiies 
in  circumference,  but  is  bold  and  rocky,  strewed  with  lava,  and  contains 
numerous  volcanic  craters,  which  are  now  extinct.  It  formerly  contained 
some  traces  of  ancient  civilization,  in  the  shape  of  colossal  statues,  repre- 
senting, though  rudely,  the  upper  parts  of  ike  human  body  ;  but  these  have 
now  disappeared. 


ANTARCTIC   BEGI0N8. 


During  the  sixteenth  and  seveateenth  centuries,  cosmographers  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  there  must  be  a  continent  towards  the  south  pole, 
to  counterbalance  the  mass  of  land  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
no  the  n  hemisphere  ;■.  and,  accordingly,  in  the  maps  o{  those  centuries,  this 
ma  oa  y  continent  is  represented  under  the  name  of  Terra-Australis- 
In  ogn  a  This  notion  continued  to  prevail  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
e  gh  e  th  century,  when  it  was  dispelled  by  the  result  of  Cook's  second 
oya  e  that  illustrious  navigator  having,  in  the  years  1772-3-4-5,  traversed 
tl  e  &  uthern  Ocean,  in  different  directions,  round  the  globe,  without  dis- 
covering any  other  land  than  the  Island  of  Georgia  and  Sandwich  Land. 

In  1816,  however,  Captain  William  Smith  discovered  a  group  of  lofty 
snow-capped  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  South  Shetland,  to 
the  S.  E.  of  Cape  Horn.  A  few  years  later.  Captain  Weddel!  discovered 
the  New  Orkneys,  in  the  same  quarter,  and  in  1H23  penetrated  to  74°  15' 
S,,  the  farthest  point  yet  reached.  Trinity  Land  was  discovered  by  the 
Russian  navigator,  Bellinghausen  ;  and  in  1829,  two  small  islands,  named 
Peter  and  Alexander,  between  69=^  and  70°  S.  latitude,  were  also  discovered 
by  the  Russians.  In  1831,  Captain  Biscoe  discovered  Enderby's  Land, 
under  the  Antarctic  Circle,  S.  E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  Graham's  Land,  Biscoe  Isles,  and  Adelaide  Island,  in  the 
same  latitude,  but  lying  due  south  of  Cape  Horn. 

In  January,  1839,  a  French  expedition,  under  Captain  D'Urville,  dis- 
covered a  tract  of  land,  extending  about  150  miles,  between  Q&°  and  67° 
S.  latitude,  and  W6°  and  142°  E.  longitude,  with  a  medium  elevation  of 
1,300  feet  above  the  horizon.  The  snow  and  iee,  which  covered  it,  gave 
its  surface  almost  a  level  appearance  ;  but  little  else  was  observable  than 
ravines,  inlets,  and  projections,  which  presented  not  a  single  trace  of  vegeta- 
tion. Captain  D'Urville  named  his  discovery  Terre  Adelie  (Adelia'sLand.) 
On  the  very  same  day,  an  American  scientific  expedition  discovered  land 
in  640  50°  S.  latitude,  and  1540  IS^  E.  longitude;  and  one  of  the  ships, 
the  Vincennes,  Captain  Wilkes,  ran  down  the  coast,  from  154°  18'  to  97° 
45'  E.  longitude,  about  1,700  miles,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  land, 
being  often  so  near  as  to  get  soundings  with  a  few  fathoms  of  line.  In 
February,  1839,  Captain  Balleny,  of  London,  discovered  the  Balleny  Islandsj 
the  central  one  of  which  lies  in  66°  44'  S.  latitude,  and  I6a°  11'  E.  long. 
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In  1S40,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  Britain,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  James  Ross,  R.  N.,  for  the  purpose  of  malting  scientific,  and  par- 
ticularly magnetic,  observationa  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  of  ascertaining 
the  position  of  the  southern  mpgnetic  pole.  Captain  Ross  first  sailed  to 
Hobart  Town,  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  in  November,  1840,  left  that 
place  for  his  first  summer's  research  in  the  Antarctic  regions.  He  first 
steered  eastward  to  New  Zealand,  and  leaving  the  Auckland  Islands  on  the 
I2th  of  December,  he  proceeded  to  the  southward,  and  entered  the  Antarctic 
circle  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  where  his  farther  progress  was  stopped 
by  the  pack-edge  of  the  ice.  On  the  5th  of  January,  he  succeeded  in 
entering  the  ice  about  100  miles  farther  east,  in  latitude  66=*  45'  S.,  and 
longitude  174°  16' E.;  after  penetrating  a  few  miles,  he  was  enabled  to 
make  his  way  to  the  southward  with  comparative  ease  and  safety ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  after  sailing  more  than  200  roiies  tVirough  the  pack, 
he  gained  a  perfectly  clear  sea,  and  bore  away  south-west  towards  the  mag- 
netic pole.  On  the  morning  of  the  llih,  land  was  discovered  in  thedistance, 
which,  as  it  was  approached,  rose  In  lofty  mountain  peaks  of  from  2,000  to 
13,000  feet  in  height,  completely  covered  with  snow,  with  descending 
glaciers  projecting  many  miles  into  the  ocean,  and  presenting  a  perpendicular 
face  of  lofty  cliffs.  On  the  12th,  Captain  Ross  landed  on  a  small  island,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Uueen  Victoria,  whose  name 
he  has  bestowed  upon  it.  The  island  is  composed  wholly  of  igneous  rocks, 
and  is  situate  in  Tl^^  56'  S.  latitude,  and  171°  7'  E.  longitude.  Pursuing 
his  course  "  along  this  magnificent  land,"  on  the  2?th  "  a  mountain,  of 
12,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  seen  emitting  flame  and  smoke 
in  splendid  profusion.  This  magnificent  volcano  received  the  name  of 
Mount  Erebus,  and  is  situated  in  77<^  32'  S.  latitude,  and  167°  0*  E.  longi- 
tude ;  an  extinct  crater  to  the  eastward,  of  somewhat  less  elevation,  was 
called  Mount  Terror  ;"  both  after  the  ships  which  composed  the  expedition. 
The  mainland  preserved  its  southerly  trending,  and  Captain  Ross  continued 
to  follow  it  till  his  further  progress  in  that  direction  was  stopped  by  a  lofty 
barrier  of  ice,  extending  E.  S.  E.  Pursuing  the  examination  of  this  barrier, 
he  traced  its  continuity  for  300  miles,  and  reached  his  highest  latitude,  78^ 
4'  S. ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  reaching  the  magnetic  pole,  or 
finding  shelter  for  his  ships  on  any  part  of  the  coast,  which  he  found  at 
last  to  terminate  abruptly  in  70<=  40'  S,  latitude,  and  165°  E.  longitude. 

The  second  year  was  spent  in  traversing  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  without 
making  any  remarkable  discoveries. 

In  the  third  year,  the  expedition  left  the  Falkland  Islands,  1  nh  December, 
1842,  and  sailing  to  the  south  and  west  of  Cape  Horn,  discovered  land  on 
the  28th.  On  the  31st  they  succeeded  in  reaching  a  volcanic  island, 
situated  in  S.  latitude  U°  12',  and  W.  longitude  560  49',  m  the  bosom  of 
a  great  gulf,  about  40  miles  wide,  and  about  the  same  extent  inland,  bor- 
dered on  its  western  side  by  snowy  ranges,  among  which  rises  a  magnificent 
tab!e-topped  mountain  to  the  height  of  7,000  feet.  This  gulf  has  been  named 
the  Gulf  of  Erebus  and  Terror.  The  island,  though  not  more  than  two 
miles  in  diameter,  projects  a  perfectly  formed  cone  to  the  height  of  3,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  expedition  subsequently  ascertained 
the  insularity  of  the  land  discovered  by  Brandfeidt  in  1820,  and  named  by 
D'Urville,  in  1839,  Louis  Philippe's  land ;  and  returned  to  England  in 
August,  1843.  ,     .       .  ,     „      , 

Besides  these  new  discoveries,  there  are  withm  the  limits  ol  the  Southern 
Ocean  several  islands,  too  far  distant  from  any  of  the  great  continents  to  be 
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considered  as  belonging  to  them,  and  therefore  not  yet  noticed  in  this  work. 
In  1 772,  two  French  Captains  discovered  a  group  of  high  and  barren  islands 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  from  them,  have  been 
named  Marion  and  Crozet's  Islands  ;  the  two  most  westerly  were  afterwards, 
named  by  Cook,  who  passed  between  tliem  in  December,  1776,  Prince 
Edward's  Islands,  in  honor  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  her  Majesty 
*iueen  Victoria.  Farther  east,  between  48°  and  50"  S.  latitude,  and  65° 
and  67'^  E.  longitude,  is  Kerguelcn'a  Land,  or  the  Island  of  Desolation, 
discovered  by  Captain  Kecgiielen  in  1772.  It  is  about  100  miles  in  length, 
and  about  60  in  breadth  ;  but,  owing  to  the  coldness  and  moisture  of  the 
climate,  it  is  almost  totally  destitute  of  vegetation.  It  is  indeed  represented 
as  one  of  the  bleakest  and  most  desolate  spots  on  the  globe ;  but  fossil  wood 
and  coal  have  been  recently  discovered  in  it.  by  Captain  Ross,  in  the  course 
of  his  scientific  expedition  to  the  South  Magnetic  Pole.  It  seems  to  be 
chiefiv  composed  of  trap  and  other  igneous  and  volcanic  rocks,  which  rise 
into  h'ilis  from  500  to  2,500  feet  high.  The  coast  is  deeply  indented  with 
bays  and  inlets,  and  the  whole  surface  is  intersected  by  lakes  and  water- 
courses. North-east  of  Kerguelen's  land  are  two  small  solitary  islands, 
named  St.  Paul's  and  Amsterdam,  which  were  discovered  by  the  Dutch 
navigator  Vlaming,  in  1696.  Vlaming,  it  appears,  applied  the  name  of 
Amsterdam  to  the  northern  island,  and  St.  Paul's  to  the  southern;  but  the 
islands  have  been  confounded  by  English  navigators,  and  the  names  trans- 
posed, so  that  the  southern  island  is  generally  called  Amsterdam,  and  the 
northern  St.  Paul's.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  northern  island  is  situated 
in  37°  52'  S.  latitude,  and  77°  36°  E.  longitude,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
3,760  feet.  It  is  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  in  fine  weather  may  be  seen 
from  the  anchorage  of  the  southern  island,  a  distance  of  60  miles,  on  the 
same  meridian.  The  latter,  the  original  St,  Paul's,  is  nine  miles  in  length 
by  five  in  breadth,  of  volcanic  formation,  without  a  tree  or  shrub,  and  des- 
titute of  vegetation,  except  coarse  grass,  and  a  kind  of  rushes  or  reeds.  It 
abounds  with  hot  springs,  the  water  of  which  is  wholesome,  though  some- 
what offensive  to  the  smelt  and  taste.  It  contains  a  magnificent  oval-shaped 
basin,  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  British  navy,  which  is  evidently 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  with  deep  water,  and  an  entrance  25  yards 
wide. — {Journal  R.  Geog.  Soc.  IX.  517.  Staunton' s  Account  of  Macartney' s 
Embassy,  I  256 

Sandwich  Land  d  scovered  by  Cook  n  17  between  57°  and  61°  S. 
latitude,  and  27°  and  30°  W  long  tude  has  s  nre  been  found  to  consist  of 
a  number  of  slands  vl  ch  are  con  tantly  covered  with  snow.  The  Isle  of 
Georgia,  bet  veen  53°  57  and  54°  57  fe  lat  tude  and  d8°  13'  and  35°  34' 
W.  longitude  about  31  leag  es  n  length  by  10  n  breadth,  is  also  a  bleak 
and  barren  reg  on  traversed  by  leryl  It)  mountains,  constantly  covered 
with  snow  ;  tl  e  I  eat  of  n  ner  be  g  suffic  ent  only  to  melt  the  snow  on 
the  low  gro     d  ot  tl  e  N  E      d 
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A  TABUlAt  VIEW   OF   PBOTESIANT   IlISSIOKS 

(FroiB  Ihe  Reporu,  clicjfy,  of  the  Mlaiiaaar}  InstUatianiifor  Iht  yiar  IS47.) 


SOCIETIES. 

.1 

ll 

|i 

1 

w„..«„ 

Eng            IS^             Mi       So 
Ub 

5J0 

aas  ID  British  Terriloiy. 

Am     cbBo 
En         Ba 

Sao 

39 

a 

58 

w 

e  Palmas  acd  vieiuily 

™"L-TheK™i. 
W   lAMca. 
W    ta.idEaslAfVica-Egypt. 

h  Africa— Msurllius. 
W    t  and  South  Africa. 
So    h  Africa. 

h  AivP 

ll  Africa. 

Am            Bo 

4390 
30 

cc— Wailara  Asiar^yriie^" 

tai^tinopla-Grcece 
rna-Syria, 

Am 

Eng             ti« 

Gar 

BcS 

88 

as 

5St 

1  and  South  Ind«— Ceylon. 
a.«o«bI,idia 

h  Ind^l^eylon. 

*-Nortli  India.       [Ceylon. 

hand  South  India, 
h  Indla-CeyloD. 
th  India. 

nb  and  So«h  India. 

b,WMt  and  South  India. 

B. 

68  73W 

apore. 

Me 
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'    PROTESTANT    MISSIONS CONTINUED. 


SOCIETIES. 

■ 

i 

1 

J 

1 

WHEni  Acting. 

Am           B 

a 

An.        N   gi 
^       K         A       ^           ^ 

S      ND      N  THE  PA        C 
Eoglish  Epi^ual,  Ch.Miss  8oe  . . . 

35 

\ 

ae 

S3 

1873 

SQciety-Harvey— Nnvigalora.  lie. 

WEST  INDIES,  &0. 
'■       RetormBd      "     Old  Side. 

38 
S8 

33 

10 

38,961 

n,2ii 

ll,509f 

■raa 

736! 

Trinidad. 

"^     Epi«i.pal,Ch.Miss.aoc.... 

Je  meiare— Bcrbice—J  amsica. 

UnitBd  Brethteai 

Danlsli  and  Brilish  West  Indies. 

GREENLAND  AMD  LABRADOR. 

334 

59 

109,M8f 

24,8011 

THE  JEWS. 
American  Board 

\ 

" 

E 

"       AswMiateRef'PteBbylerlai. 
Englisb  Epiacopil,  Lend,  Jswe'  Sat.. 

Holy  Land.            [Western  Asia. 
Ea$  land— Continent  of  Europe— 
England. 

PAPAL  EUROPE. 
FoieigD  Evangelical  Society 

SSKSS::::::::::::::::: 

':. 

63 

FraacB  and  Gorniany. 

S'c*=as;a.''.i..... 

a 

' 

t 

a424f 

IB,4«H 

%SS4I 
B4,80H 

Waalem  AbIb,  &c 

India  and  Ceylon 

BiirmaK,  Slam,  ftc 

Sooth  Sea  Islands 

We.1  Indies,  (to. 

m 

i95e 

123,543 
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PEINCIPAL  MISSIOWAET  STATIONS. 


Abenaquis  Indians, 


Agra,  .     . 

Ahmed  ab  ad, 

Ahmedduggi 

Aitutaka, 

Ajmeie,    . 

Akyab, 

Albany,     . 

Albion  Cliapel, 

Aleppo, 

AleMiidrii 

Allahabad, 

Alleghany  Indi 

Altnorah,  , 

Amboyna, 

Amiamgodde, 

Anaa  Island, 
Anguilla,  . 
Anotta  Bay, 

Apiif "'   '. 
Arorangi, 

Assam, 
Astrakan, 
Atchoovaly, 
Athens,     . 
Atui,     .     . 
Austral  Islands, 

Babek, 

iRiv 


Baddagame, 


Bahama  Isl 
Baharulze, 


Balfour,     . 
Bailia  Hati, 
Balize,      . 
Baltimore,  (Ji 
Bam  ley, 
Bancorah, 
Banda, 


Asiatic  Turkey. 

.      Hindostaii. 

.     .       do. 

.     .       do. 
Hervey  Islands, 
Hindostan. 

Further  India. 
Cape  Colony. 
.  Borbice. 
.  .  Syria. 
■  -  Egypt, 
Hindostan, 
New-Voric. 
Hindostan, 
.  Malaysia. 
.      Ceylon. 


.      Pacific 

West  Indies. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

West  Indies, 

.     .  Upolu, 

Hervey  Islands, 

Further  India, 


do. 


itissian  Empire, 
.  .  Ceylon. 
.     .      Greece. 

Hervev  Islands. 
.     .  '  Pacific. 


Hervey  Islairds, 

Asiatic  Turkey. 

Ojibwa  Indians,  U.  S. 

.     .      Ceylon. 

Asiatic  Turkey, 

,  West  Indies. 

South  Africa, 

Hindostan, 

.      Caffreland, 

.     .    Calcutta, 

Honduras. 

.     .  Maryland. 


Bankok,    . 
Bankote,  . 

Barbadoes', 
Barbuda, 
Bareilli,    . 
Barripore, 


Bassa  Cove, 
Basseterre,    . 
Busuto  Country, 
Bathurst, 
Batticaloe,     . 
Batticotta,     . 
Beatie's  Prair 
Beaufort, 
Bechuanas,  . 
Beirut,     .     . 
Belgaum, 
Beiiary,     .     . 
Belleview,     C 
Benares,  .     . 
Berbice,  .     . 
Berlin,  (Jews, 
Berhampore, 
Bethabara, 
Bethel,      . 
Bethelsdorp, 
Bethany,  . 
Bethany,  . 


Beulah, 
Besley, 
Bharadun, 
Bhingar,   . 
Bhowanipore, 
Black  town, 
Blest  Town, 
Blue  Barre, 
Bogae  Town, 
Bombay,   . 
Bontchnaap, 
Borabora, 
Bosjesmans, 
Bosjeveldt, 
Boujah,     . 


Hindostan. 

Hindostan. 

West  Indies, 
do. 


do, 
St,  Kitt's,  W,  I. 

.     .    S.  Africa. 
.     .       Ceylon. 


Indian  Territory. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

South  Africa, 

.     .     .     Syria. 

Hindostan. 

do. 

&  Omaha  Indians. 

Hindostan. 

.      .    Guayana. 

,     ,       Prussia. 

Hindostan, 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

St,  Kilts,  W.  I. 

South  Africa. 

Sl  John's,  W.  I. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

St,  Kilts,  W.I. 

Borabora, 

Liberia. 

Hindostan, 
Calcutta- 


do. 


Einieo, 

Liberia. 

,  Tahiti, 

Hindostan, 

Bechuanas,  S.  A. 

Society  Islands. 

South  Africa, 

do. 

Asiatic  Turkey. 
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Bridgetown, 

Brousa, 

Brunswick, 

Buffalo  Rivei , 

Buenos  Ay  res, 

Buntingville, 

Butdwan, 

Burhampur, 

Burhishol, 

Caffrbland 

Caiteo, 
Calcutta,  . 
Caldwell,  . 
Caledon  Insl 
Cahura,     . 
Calvados, 
Cambridge, 
Canal,  No.  I 
Canton,     . 
Cape  Mount, 
Cape  Pall 
Cape  Toi 


.     .    Malaysia.. 

Barbadoes, 

Asiatic  Turkey, 

.     .     Berbice. 

South  Africa. 

South  America. 

.      Caifreland. 

.    Hindoostan. 

do. 

do. 

South  Aftica. 

■     ■     ■  Egypt. 

.     .      Ceylon. 

Hindostan. 


Liber 


,  South  Africa. 
.  .  Ceylon, 
,     .      France. 


South  Africa. 
.  .  Ceylon. 
Cattaraugus  (Upper,)  N.  Y.  Indians. 
Cattaraugus  (Lower,)  do. 

Cawnpoor,     ....      Hindostan. 


Cedi 
Celebes,    .     , 
Ceram,      .     , 
Chapelton,     . 
Charleston,    . 
Charlottenburg, 
Chavagcherry, 
Chicacole, 
Chinsurah,     .     . 
Chintadrepettah, 
Chippewa  Indians, 
Choctaw  Indians, 
Chumie,   . 
Chunar,     . 
Clan  William 
CI  arks on, 
Clear  Water, 
Clifton  Hill, 
Cochin,     . 
Coep.ng  . 


Constantinople, 
Cooley  Bazar, 


Antigua,  W.  L 

Malaysia. 

Moluccas. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

do. 

.    Surinam. 

.        Ceylon. 

Hindostan. 

Hindostan. 

do. 

United  States. 

do. 

Caffreland. 

Hindostan. 

Cape  Colony. 

South  Africa. 

.     .      Oregon. 

rbadoes,  W.  I. 

.     .     .     India. 

.     .    Malaysia. 

Hindostan. 

.     .       Ceylon. 

Hindostan. 

.     .      Turkey. 

.     .     Calcutta. 


Corfu,       .     .     . 
Coromandel  Coast, 
Gotta,        .     .     , 
Craddock, 
Creek  Indians, 
Crooked  Spring, 
Cuddalore, 
Cuddapah, 
Culmah,   . 
Cudack,  . 
Cutwah,   . 
Dacca,     . 
Dalles,      . 


Ion 


Dar 
Darwar,  .  . 
Davy  Town, 
Delaware  Ind 

Dena,       ,     . 


Dmagepore, 
Dindigu!,  . 
Dominica,  . 
Dom-Dom,  . 
Dry  Harbor, 
Dwight,  .  . 
Dysaisdorp,  . 
Ebekezer  Chapel. 
Ebony, 


Ed  in 


Feejee  Islands, 
First  Hill,     . 
Five  Islands, 
Pour  Paths, 
Fredericksthal, 
Freedom, 
Freetown,     . 
Friedensberg, 
Fried  ens  feld, 
Friedensthal, 
Friendly  Island 
Fuh-chau,    . 


Islanda. 

Hindostan. 

.     .      Ceyfon. 

South  Africa. 

United  States. 

.     Jamaica. 

Hinidostan. 


Hindost 
do. 


Oregon, 

.     Syria. 

Hindostan. 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

United  States. 

South  America. 


Liber 
Hindostar 


do. 

do. 

West  Indies. 

Hindostan. 

Cherokee  Indians. 
.  South  Africa. 
.  .  Demerara. 
Jamaica,  W.  I. 


Liber 


Georgia 
,  South  Africa. 
St.  Johns,  W.  L 
.  South  Africa. 
Asiatic  Turkey. 
.  ,  .  Oahu. 
Cherokee  Indians. 
Jamaica,  W.  I. 


,   Pacific. 


W.  L 

Antigua,  W.  I, 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Greenland. 

Demerara. 

.  Sierra  Leone. 

St.  Croix,  W,L 

do. 

do. 
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Futtehgurh, 
Garrett  SON, 
Georgetown, 
Gibraltar,     . 
Giiliboo,      . 
Gloucester, 
GDadetisthal, 
Goahattee,  . 
Good  Water, 
Gorruckpoor, 
Graaf  Reinet, 
Grace  Bay, 
Gracefield, 
Grace  Hili, 
Graham's  Town, 
Green  key. 


GreeiiviHe, 
Grenada,      . 
Griffin  Town, 
Griqua  Town^ 
Groene  kloof, 

Haabai  Island. 
Haiti,      .     . 

Hakalau,     . 
Hamburg,  (Ji 

Hank'ey, '  '. 
Hankey  City, 

Harper,  .  . 

Hasbeiya,  . 

Hastings,  . 
Hebron, 
Heddi 


.  Hindostan. 
.  ,  Liberia, 
.    Demerara. 

.  .  Liberia. 
Sierra  Leone. 
South  Africa. 


.  Hindostan. 

South  Africa 

Antijrua,  W.  L 


South  Africa. 

?t,  Croix,  W.  L 

,     .  Liberia. 


.     West  Indies. 

.     .     .     Eimeo. 

.    South  Africa. 

,     .     Labrador. 

South  America, 

.     .      Calcutta 

.     .    Polynesia. 

.     West  Indies. 

Sandwich  Islands. 

,)  .     Germany. 

Sandwich  Islands. 

South  Africa. 

do. 
.     .   Liberia. 


Hemel-en-Aarde,       .    South  Africa. 

Hervey  Islands,     ....    Pacific. 

Hilo,        .     .      .       Sandwich  Islands, 

Hobart  Town,     Van  Dieman's  Land. 

Houg-Kong China. 

Honey  Creek,       ,  Cherokees,  U.  S. 

Honnlula,    .     .       Sandwich  Islands. 

Hopedale, Labrador. 

Hourah, Hindostan. 

Huahine,     .     .     .      Society  Islands. 
DA,      ....    South  Africa, 

a, BerbJca, 

&  Sac  Indians,  United  States. 
le  Hill,  .  .  Jamaica,  W,  I. 
APATAM,   ,     .     .     ,    Hindostan, 

alandar, do. 

.     .     .     West  Indies. 


J  assy,  (Jews 

Jerusalem,  . 
Jessore,  . 
Kaawaloa, 
Kailua,  .  . 
Kaluaaha,  . 
Kanahoe,    . 


Kau,       .     . 

Kealakekua, 

Kealia,  .     . 

Keiskarania, 

Khagra, 

Khainiesberg, 

Kharee, 

Rhodon, 

Kiddeekiddee, 


Kingston, 

Kishnagur, 

Klaas  Vooks  River. 

Kohoia,       . 

Koloa,    .     . 

Komaggas, 

Kornegalle, 

Kowetah,    , 

Krishnapore, 

Kurnaul,     . 


Kyouk  Phyoo, 
Lac-qui-Parlb. 
Lageba, 
Lahaina,      . 
LahainaJuna, 
Lanesborough. 
La  Pointe, 
Lattakoo,    . 
Launceston, 
Lebanon,    .     . 
Leguan,      . 
Leicester  Town, 
Lekatlong, 

Lichtenau, 
Lichtenfels, 
Lilly  Fountain, 


,     .   Hindostan. 

.    Hindostan. 

.  .  Sjti.. 
.  .  Hindostan. 
mdwich  Islands. 


do, 

.  Ceylon. 
,  Sioux  Indians. 
,  .  .  Borneo. 
Asiatic  Russia. 
,  South  Africa, 
indwicii  Islands. 


do. 


.     ,      Africa. 

.     .  Calcutta. 

South  Africa. 

.    Hindostan. 

Asiatic  Russia. 

New  Zealand. 

.     Hindostan. 

,  Jamaica,  W,  I. 

Hindostan. 


do. 

.    South  Africa. 

.     .     .     Ceylon. 

.  Creeks,  U.  S. 
.     .     .     Calcutta. 

.     .    Hindostan. 

.     .      .     Birmah. 

.    Sioux  Indians. 

.  Feejee  Islands, 

Sandwich  Islands. 

do. 

Ojibwa  Indiana. 

.     South  Africa. 

an  Dieman's  Land. 

.  Antigua,  W.  L 

.  Sierra  Leone. 
.     South  Africa. 
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Lilitz,  .  . 
Lodiana,  . 
Long  kloof, 
L  on  go  wan, 
Lonsdale, 
Loved  ale, 
Lusignan, 


.     Jamaica,  W.I. 
,     .      Hindost! 
,      South  Africa. 

.     .     Celebes. 
,    .    .    Berbice. 

South  Africa. 
.     .      Demerara. 

South  Africa. 
.  Asiatic  Russia. 
HJndostan. 


Madehar, 

Madras,     . 

Madura  East, 

Madura  Fort,      ...  do. 

Maiaoiti,  .     .     .     Georgian  Isiandi 

Malacca,  ....     Further  Indi: 

Malcolm  Peth,    .     .     .      Hind  oat  an. 

Maloor,     . 

Malta,       .     ,       Mediterranean  Sea. 

Malua, Upolu, 

Manaia,    ....    Ilervey  Islands, 

Manepy, Ceylon. 

Mangaia,  .  .  ,  Hervey  Islands. 
Mangunga,  .  .  .  New  Zealand. 
ManoQo,  .  .  Navigator'slsland. 
Manuti,     ....  do. 

Marquesas  Islands,     ,     ,   Polynesia. 

Marshall, Liberia. 

Matautu, Savaii. 

Malta  ra Ceylon. 

Maubee,       Birmah. 

Maupiti,  ....  Society  Islands. 
Mauritius,  .  .  .  Indian  Ocean. 
Mauti,  ....  Hervey  Islands. 
McCarty's  Island,  .  Senegambia. 
Mergui,  ....  Further  India. 
Mesopotamia,  .  .  Jamaica,  W.  I. 
Mesurado  River,  ....  Liberia. 

Millsburg, do. 

Mirzapore, Hindostan. 

Mitiaro,        .     .      .      Hervey  Islands. 

Mpka, Mauritius. 

Monado, Celebes. 

Monrovia, Liberia. 

Montego  Bay,  .  Jamaica,  W,  I. 
Montgomery,   .     .       Tobago,  W.  I. 

Montfose Demerara. 

Montserrat,      .     ,     .     West  Indies. 

Moolai,       Ceylon. 

Morant  Bay,  .  ,  Jamaica,  W.  I. 
Moriah,  ....  Tobago,  W.  I. 
Morley,       ....    South  Africa. 

Morrisburg, Liberia. 

Mount  Andrew,  ....        do. 
Mount  Charles,    .     .  Jamaica, W.I. 


,  I  Mount  Coke, 
,   Mount  Pleasant, 
Mount  Sioii,   , 
Mount  Tabor, 
Mount  Zion, 
Mynpoory, 
Mysore,      .     . 
Nagercoil,   . 
Nain,    .     .     . 


.  'igator's  Islands, 
Nazareth, 
Negapatam 
Negombo, 
Nellore.  . 
Nei 


Amsterdan 
New  Bethlehem. 
New  Caledonia, 
New  Carmel, 
New  Eden,    . 
New  Fairfield, 
Newfield, 
New  Fulneck, 
New  Herrnhul, 
New  Herrnhut, 
New  Hiipe,    . 
New  York,  (Jew 

Spring  PI 


.     .     South  Africa. 

Choctaw  Mission. 

.     .  Jamaica,  W,  I, 

Barbadoes,  W.  I 

Cherokee  Mission 

Hindostan. 


.  Labrador. 


Hin 


Jamaica,  W.  1 
Hindostan. 
.      Ceyloi 


do. 


West  IndieL. 

Berbice 

imaica,  W.  I 


do. 


.  .  Canada 
Antigua,  W.  L 
Jamaica,  W.  I 
.  .  Greenland, 
SL  Thomas,  W.L 
.  Jamaica,  W.  I. 
,)  "United  States. 
.  Arkansas. 


^■c,  Zealand,    ....   Oceaniea. 

Newville, Birmah. 

NeypiMir,  ....  Hindostao. 
Ngatangiia,  ....  Rarotonga. 
Niesky,  .  .  .St.  Thomas,  W.  I. 
Nicomedia,  ,  .  .  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Nilgherry  Hilla,    '  .     .      Hindostan. 


igpo. 


.   Chin 


N    ^,. ., 

Nisky,      .     .     ,     St.  Thomas,  W.  L 
Norwalk,       .      .      Choctaw  Mission. 

Nuddea, Hindostan. 

Oahu,       .     .     .     Sandwich  Islands. 
Oak  Grove,  .     .     .     Sioux  Mission. 

Okkak, Labrador. 

Old  Harbor,       .     .     Jamaica,  W.  I. 
Old  Town,    .     .  New-York  Indians! 

Oii«, Siberia. 

Oodoopitty, Ceylon. 

Oodooville do. 

Orange  Chapei,       .     .     .      Berbice. 
Oroomiah,      .      .     .  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Osages U.  S,  Indians! 

Otoes  &  Omahas,  ,  do. 

Ottawas,   ,     .     .  do 
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Oxford,    .     . 

.     Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Regent,    .     .     . 

Sierra  Leone. 

Ozvunga,      . 

.     .  West  Africa. 

Rice  Lake,  .     . 

Upper  Canada. 

Paahl,      .     . 

South  Africa. 

Ridgemont,  .     . 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Pacaltsdorp, 

do. 

Rio  Bueno,   .      . 

.     .           do. 

Padang,    .      . 

.    Sumatra 

Robertsville,      . 
Roby  Town,      . 

.     .       Liberia. 

Pagopago,      . 

.     .     .     Tutuila. 

.     .     .    Tahiti. 

Paidmatta,     . 

.      New  Zealand. 

Rodborou^h 

Berhice. 

Palamcotta,  . 

.     .      Hindoatan. 

Rottee 

.     Malaysia. 

Pandeleripo, 

.     .     .       Ceylon. 

Royapoorun 

Hindostan. 

Pantura,  ,     . 

...           do. 

Run^pore 

do. 

Papetoai, 

....  Eimeo. 

Ru  ulu 

Austral  Isles. 

Pa?ine,     .     . 

.     Jamaica,  W.I. 

R  t 

do. 

Paramaraibo, 

.     .     .     Surinam. 

SAB4.TH 

Hindostan. 

Paramatta,     . 

N.  South  Wales. 

Sada    all 

do. 

Paris.  .      .      . 

.     .     .       France. 

Sahiru  [    r 
Salebg     J 

do. 

Park  Hill,     . 

Cherokee  Mission. 

do. 

Passage  Fort, 

.    Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Saluafata 

.     Upolu. 

Pashunialie, 

.     .       Hindostan 

Sdlal  a 

.     Savaii. 

Patna,       .     . 

.     .             do. 

'lalem 

Hindostan. 

Pawnee  Indiana 

.      United  States. 

Sdlen 

Surinam. 

Pearatuab,     . 

.    Hervey  Islands 

is  an  arang 

.       Java. 

Pesth,  (Jews,) 

.     .     .      Austria. 

Sanoa 

Polynesia. 

Philadelphia,  { Jt 

ws,)    United  States. 

Sapapal 

,     Savaii. 

Philippolis,    . 

South  Africa 

Sava 

N  \  aitor's  Island. 

Plaatsberg,    . 

do. 

Savd     a  la  Mar 

Jaiiaica,  W,  L 

Pine  Ridge, 

Choctaw  Indians 

Selg        k 

.    Siberia. 

Point  du  QaJle, 

.     .     .       Ceylon. 

Seran  p  re 

Hindostan. 

Point  Pedro, 

...           do. 

Ser  ngapatan. 

do. 

Pontianak, 

.     .     .      Borneo. 

Seroor,    .     .     . 

.     .          do. 

Poonah,     .     . 

.      ,       Hindostan. 

Settra  Kroo,     . 
Shanghai,    .      . 

Poo  nger  dive. 

.     .     .       Ceylon. 

.     .     .      China. 

Hindostan. 

Sharon,        .     . 
Shawneea,  .     . 

Barbadoes,  W.  I. 

Poothacotta, 

.     .             do. 

.    U.S.Indians. 

Port  Arthur, 

Van  Dieman's  Land. 

Shiloh,    .     .     . 

.    South  Africa. 

Port  an  Prince, 

....    Ilayli. 

Shortwood,      . 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Port  Elizabeth, 

.       South  Africa. 

Shusha,       .     . 

Asiatic  Russia. 

Port  Francis, 

do. 

Sidney,        .     . 

New  South  Wales. 

Port  Louis,    . 

.        West  Africa. 

Sidon,     .      .     . 

.     .     .       Syria. 

Port  Maria,  . 

.     Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Simon's  Town, 

.    South  Africa. 

Port  Royal,   . 

do. 

Singapore, 

.     .      Malaysia. 

Pottawatomies, 

.      U.  S.  Indians. 

Sinoe,    .     .     . 

.     .     .    Liberia. 

Praguaing,     . 

Further  India. 

Sioux  Indians, 

.   United  States. 

Prince  Edward' 

Island,  N.  America, 

Sivagunga, 

.     .    Hindostan. 

Prospect  Penn, 

.     Jamaica,  W.  I. 

Smyrna,      .     . 

Asiatic  Turkey. 

Pulo  Penang, 

.     .     .    Malaysia. 

Society  Islands, 

.     .     .    Pacific. 

Pnnaliou, 

Sandwich  Islands. 

Somerset,    .     . 

.     South  Africa. 

Putney,     .     . 

.     Jamaica,  W.L 

Spanish  Town, 

Jamaica,  W.  I. 

auiLON,  .  . 

,     .       Hindostan. 

Spring  Garden, 

Antigua,  W.  I. 

Raiatea, 

.    Society  Islands. 

Spring  Place,    • 

.     .     .  Georgia. 

Rammakal-Clio 

ke,      .     .     Calcutta. 

St.  Ann's  Bay, 

Jamaica,  W.  L 

Rarotonga,    . 

.     .   Hervey  Islands. 

St.  Bartholomew's 

.      West  Indies 

Red  Lake,     . 

Ojibwas  Indians. 

St.  Christopher, 

do. 

Red  River  Sett 

ement,  Brit.  America 

St.  Croix,    .     . 

do. 
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St.  Eu  St  alius,  . 
St.  John's  Is., 
St.  John's,  . 
St,  Martin's,  . 
St.  Paul's  River 
St.  Thomas'  Is., 
SL  Vincent's  Is. 
Steinkopff, 
Stellenbosch,  , 
Stockholm,  (Ji 


Stockbridge  Indians,    United  States. 


Syra,'    . 

Takoo,' 
Tahiti, 


Thaba  Pechu, 
Theopolis, 
Thimery,  .  . 
Tillipaily,  . 
Tiinorlaoet,  . 
Tirumungalum 
Tirupoovanum, 
Titikaveka,  . 
Tobago,  .  . 
Tondano,  . 
Tonga  Islands, 
Tortola.  .  . 
Touns,      .     . 


Traverse  de  Si 
Trebisond,  . 
Trevandrum, 
Tticbinopoly, 
TriQcnnialee, 
Trinidad,  . 
Tripassore,  . 
Tripoli,  .  . 
Tshimakain, 
Tulbagh,  . 
Tunis,  .  . 
Tuscarora,  . 
Tutuila,    .     . 


West  Indies. 

do. 

Antigua,  W.  I. 

West  Indies. 

West  Indies. 

do. 
South  Africa, 
do. 
.    Sweden. 


Hindostan. 

.     .     Greece. 

Society  Islands. 

South  Africa. 

Georgian  Islands, 

Hindostan. 

South  Africa. 

do. 

Hindostan. 

.      Ceylon. 

Australasia. 

Hindostan. 

do. 

ftarotonga. 

West  Indies. 

Celebes. 

Polynesia. 

West  Indies, 

South  Africa. 

Hindostan. 

U.  S.  Indians. 

Asiatic  Turkey. 

Hindostan. 

do. 

.       Ceylon. 

West  Indies. 

Hindostan. 


Oregon. 

South  Africa. 

.      Barbary. 

New-York. 

avigator's  Islands. 


UlTENHAGE, 

Ulumaega,  . 

Umlazi,    .  . 

Umpukan,  . 

Umvoti,    .  . 

Umxelo,   .  , 

Upolu,      .  . 


South  Africa. 

.     .     .     Upolu. 

South  Africa. 


Navigator's  Island. 


V A IT ACRE, 


do. 


.     Upolu. 
Ceylon. 


Valany,  .  . 
Varany,  .  , 
Vavou,     .     .     .       Friendly  Islands. 

Veperj, Hindostan 

Vizagapatam,    ...  do. 

Wawagaum,      ...  do. 

Waiakea, Hawaii. 

Waiaiua,       ,     .     Sandwich  Islands. 

Waiilatpu, Oregon. 

Wailuku,  ,  .  Sandwich  Islands. 
Waimea,  (Hawaii,)  do. 

Wairnea,  (Kauai,)  da 

Waugh  Town, Tahiti. 

Waiola,  .  .  .  Sandwich  Islands. 
Wasiiita,  .  .  Choctaw  Indians. 
Wellington  Valley,  Sierra  Leone. 
Wesleyville,  .  .  .  South  Africa, 
West  Coast,  .  .  .  ;  Demerara. 
Westfield,  .  .  .  Indian  Territory. 
Wheelock,  .  .  .  Choctaw  Indians. 
Whitefield,       .     .       Jamaica,  W.  I. 

White  Plains Liberia. 

Wilkes'  Harbor,  ....  Tahiti. 
Willamette  East,  .  .  .  Oregon. 
Willamette  West,  ...  do. 
Windsor,  .  .  New  South  Wales. 
Worstelling  Jacobs,  .  .  Surinam. 
Wupperthal,  .  .  .  South  Africa. 
Wudaley,  .  . 
Yellow  Lake,  . 
Xapedan,  .  .  . 
Zante,  .  .  . 
Zillah  Kishnagur, 
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ZT^v.7:::.z::: :::::::: 

AWh-itoii,'  PenVoraie  oC.'.'.'.'-'.'. 

Abqrdean 

Abfchaz 

Abo 

Abou-Ari^ '  .*.' !.'.'." '. .'.'".' '.'.'.'. 

AbodMinbnl 

AbyKLdia;  lioundHrles ;    ez- 
leDt ;   foatutes ;  producta ; 

iimeiiUi  Amhars:    Tigct; 

Bboa,  Sai.i  Uitory JI31- 

Ato™ 

Aoni,'  SlV  Joim'  de.'."  II I ."  " !  II 

Adamalown 

Adelu'sLand 

Adfllslde  Idsnd 

Aden '"'.".'.  1 1  r.  1 1 !  I "  II 

Aden,  CouDtiTof... 

Aden,  Golf  of. 

AdlgaRinr 

Adullj 

AdrJruople 

AUtiilicBo. 

AfFehanisfan:    diniiisn;    ti> 

losy ;  Af&bana ;  Bocial  con- 

*e...' .' ilS- 

Africa.  Agenerd  deaoripdon 

BitBiit  1  BBiBB  ilopogtaphy ; 

river  buint;   En  Snluni; 

nuiet;   iDtDHriii;  boLsnyi 

Kitioti!    TndM'm"  "too- 

Aftiee,  lEluiida'afVUidViEU- 
enr;  Comaro  IsJes  ;  Keiini- 


CapedsVerJe;.PeniBiidQ 


geik;  Tunis;  Tri^ 

tedl ;  gVMTaphy  ^  lopo^ra- 
phy ;  gsiAogy  ;  loila ;  mine' 

tUSi'sJ".^.  ..T..'.'...m- 


tiipr^raphy ;  geoLosy  ;  pop- 


e~:. 


■h^Shebr.. 


Amatfi 

ABiamite  I 


Anaiiektomion  Homtoina. 
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Anhill-Bombetg 

ADhal^KoMhBn 

Anhall,  Diichte.  of 

aSKIp V.'.'.V. 

AnSibon  IsiMd. '.v.' '.'i;; !"  - . 

Aflilmn'lEVuDMioV."! 

AantBiB.]*.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'. 

Anni-Llffiy  Riter 

Aniatclio  Reilioiu 

Anliquitiea  of  Esslind. 

Amiquities  or  Scoil^d. 

Anvetfl 

A^'^;r'"" "':'::  v"/^::"' 

ApJ^MeU.'-'".'.'--.'.' 

AppenieE  CmMnof— .  -  -  ■  ■ 

Ai&ini    giluatiou;    boimde- 

iieB;aiisat;  (opogrBpt^'; 

BrsjBjvegelEaion;  anlmale; 
Arabs !  goyernmeim ;  mui- 
nfttlura ;  eonimBtiie ;  learn- 

ArabUPKtra 

ArBhirton...'.'. 

Anitube  UoiiiitiiiDit" 
Araral.. 

Archd  nehV  'of  Au.iria , 

AmUpBliigo,  JBgeao.. 

Arcdii'o^Bad....j.  .- 

Aidrah..'. 

Areodil 

Ar^.'. 

Annagb ....-- 


AllaallouDti^... 
I^^l  ^  InbaUtantiT'  nli- 

meree;  ^'""'""i^^": 
Auiiri^'a'nd  Poland ;  Huaea! 
ry;  Bililarj  Fronliar ;  Dal- 

loatiB!  Cracow,  &e SSB-: 

kusUia,  Acchduchy  of. ■ 

KiL"£?"  ■"'"""■ ""'"'  ■  'i 

Austral  IilandB i 


te,' 


'.'.'.S5i 


BubyloB 

Bad  amy 

Badakohan --- 


BAU^e'JuM 


cyheigh  Bay. 

ank  of  Eagtend 

Bilmli. 

BuitryBaj...-- --■ 

Baol 

Baraba  Btsppa.  _ 

Bsrbary,  Stales  of;  ^atloi 

era ;  lakea ;  gulfi ;  cliiDat> 
geoloflf;  veeatation :  Moor 
Arab!!    animal   klaffrtom 

M°''AlWria;  TuiiliT'''ri 


Baeliai^'Lnoi 


climale;   fBOlMy.;   '°'"?l 
tnrasi'   BgricnllurBi    cam- 

SSS .'.'.. -T-'aai-aao 

Bdnada ^K 

BsffRoi* -TO 


Balooohboin;  aiEant;  topo- 
giEuilij;  geoliCTi  jeopio; 
BDCia]  eoDdltion^  cittsB,  Ac„4r 
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■.90; 

.49! 
'.3K 

1 

B8rg.nio 

£se.-.'.':": 

Cnlle  do  Ban  Paulo 

CaJmar 

Calmlaa 

.,..899 

Cambodia. 

Brem™ 

■"■455 

oscliewgliick 

....■i54 

CwalafUahiauiUah 

Briaiuk 

flriudUngwIi'Biiy.'-.' 

Botancuiia,  Saola  Moris  d 

--S 

BriUihArSr.:::::. 

BrllbbMsYT 

Brilith  Empire,  AS 
view  of;   EOBsrsI 

iaSdT"iStiaiu" 
BraiilLawMoimtsiB 

::"::::}S 

letiidcBl 
olKBrya- 

hh;    ed- 
of  EDg- 

....ia!-i5< 

Ci^Blaaco 

iaffM- 

::;:8S 

CapoColoay;eilent;p.v8 
monli  ptodutu;  ie%io 
ll1J<<ion>;     road<:    •g'ic 

"; 

::::» 

73-8TI 

....«35 

....asi 

'.:::m 

CapeLauca 

CapeMalspaii 

'.m 

.'^» 
.25r 

.AST 
.459 

i 

:2TB 

!«i 

.se 

::a8 

.480 
.<»3 

.814 

:i»4 

CapsPassaro 

g£lES?-E 

o«aTigrl. 

Bmnswick,  Duchy  of 

CapadsVatdsfclMidB.... 

..6m 

Ca^lahamn 

Bmchsille 

EuchanD^Bp 

^'^;^!^}^'E:'-':::: 

BSwfpii^d"«r'<rf-' 

"I'.sai 

^llESrr:::;:;.-;;.- 

:::'M' 

CarlBruno - 

Bmkel^aiiJ 

-::;; 

§2^^-:::. 

....m 

B°jB"-y 

Bate  Island 

".:::: 

Byet'BliliBd 

0. 

-s 

Bonaio 

Coshmara 

Ca=l.aU,Tlia 

Caspian  Sea 

Ca^l 

SautelVa'rano.'. '.','. '.'.'.;!.'! 
Cataaia 

Crf« 

■jefi 

c^fS::::::.-.-.-.-. 

....861 
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r"i.„..-  „ 

Celtk  FDBuih 

Central  Soudan 

CBphnloDlB,  [Bland  oi 
C«n«o,hli.adaf.... 
CeylctD.  Island  of;  ei 


Chalsworl 
ChHies... 
Cheli 


CheiteDhiini — 
Cheomiu 

Che.t«r,..'."V. 
Chariot  Hills  .. 
Chiayenna 

erale ;  vegetK' 
Cbloue;  eoc 

twrninr;  iiannBi 


aa;  tides.  Sec... 
CKlueu  Emplrpi  m 


Chiann  ijcbli 


LrCBTB,  Nortlh^, .  - 
iiilaVi^BtlB 


iIodIb  Afrlnpina 

.lDni»ofdl»atBr[I>la... 


Comoro  IaI«,._. 

DnC^derotloD,  The  C 


alalaDds 

Corsica,  Islaild  of.  _ 

Corto 

Cornnmi 

CauDtry'ofthVua 

Cradoofe'.'"'"!" 
CTemona 

Cwmsrlf  Flrlh 

Ciddad  deloiFalni 
Climbrs  Islnnda... 

Cuiiache-har!!'!!! 


Ci-pru! 


land  of... 


Dalnutia,  Kiigdam 


Dnrnutadt..... 
Daan  Porait.'.'i 


DBrbj 

ItarWBnMiatm. 
Dernyab 


DezerCas,  The... 


Dholpora 

DhwaJsffiri  MoitataiE 

MariMkr 

Diagoliland 

UDskBii^...: 


^nkyotVol 
Dneiper  Rlf  8 
DoeittBr  Kite 


DangnlnlL 

Doraoitb  Filth... 
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Dresden 

!io9 

.823 
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:«54 

^894 

S 
S 

.324 
1-68 

711 

Eld^-sHole... 

Ferrara 

KSffii::::::::::::::::: 

Ferroc 

EllB&thwiid..... 

Fez 634 

gS^'i^a : 

'.ssa 
.use 

■i 

.S5S 

:693 
,803 

Ftoieira 

S.r;;;::;:::-. 

Fingal'sCave 

Empire  of  Au«rl.... 

111! 
fill 

'?r 

Empire  of  Russia 

l5li'-*-::.v-:;: 

Ifuland  aud  Welei ;    situa 
don  ;area;genonil[enturoi 
bill.';   eoJlT;   eapee;   ie 
ends;  rivers;  lakes;  ge<d 
ogy ;  nuna ;  cUmale ;  veg 
otaliim;    ftein;    auimals 

ry;  Meof 'wighti'Wales 
antiquities ;     arcbitoctuce 

butL  of  people  ;co'uuiies 
London;    other   cities  an 
towBi;  liiBtory,&c.,  &0.. 

l^ 

Di^e  of  Clareuce's  Island. . . 

Doke  of  York's  Island 

Daks  Alexander  I.  Islani. . . 

Fiuffli«no 

-■ ".:::: :»» 

Pluelen 

■^ 

EnsluhLangu^e... 

;453 

FortHollandia 

ilTO 

Enguri 

.570 

.^so 

.450 

EtivinLake 

.834 

Foula-Toro 

.a!7 

..6S 
.663 

iSS 

Fraul>forl.ou.tbeMe 

E««k 

JJstuBtyoftheahann 

Etruria 

EtcbmiHdziii 

Eu 

Fredorick.burg.... 

"S 

s 

.341 

.443 

wl!ji^!i*"°""" 

:m 

FretHsb  Repnblie; 
area  ;  bonnduiee 

ktZiUligiouTe 

haX'^d  Indu^ 
culture;  arli  aud 

Bsnk'of  England 

Paris;  other eitiei 
of  Corsica;    hl«o 

nies,&« 

yreyburg 

..38 
.3«S 

.45'; 

'.tn 

Europe,  A  generai  den 

i?sl 

volowioe-rplainsiO 
g:eDlo«y;n>lnerale; 

Lntsi   political  d 

riptio 
t;  geo 

Hi 

■otaij 
;   peo 
gotet. 
TjBion 

genend  lopopapby;   Irth 
mus  of  Suu;  couEn;  c 
nale;  lakes;  cllmats!  i^ 
culture  ;gro«tbi;Biiiinid> 

iuduBtryi  trade;  ttaTellioB 
ednoation ;  public  works 
mtiquia*,;  Thebes;,  di 

.SSsb--:-::::" 

b?'""u 
oavyj 

Europe,  Sommary  vie 

iroftb 

European  RDMfi.... 
Europesa  Turkey.... 

■::::: 

1 

'.ew 

r. 

FrischofhS"'°-''.°f 

FebnoutkHKbor.... 

Funkerladia 

Fjilabad 

BlLodJB - 

Gad.jar  HountaiaE. 

mB,i8imdof;.'.v.'.";".'.'. 

OnkwB *M 
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Ga]la3,The.. 
OslliB  Belgtei 
GilltpaU.  .. 
Galoftco.... 


i  Omenments  ot 

D  Gozd,  Island  of 

0  ansn... '.'.'.'." 
3  GnbBDi'ii  Luid 

7  GraiapiaD 

3  Grand  Cairo .'.'." '.-'.' 

■andDuoKyofBadi 

-and  DuclirafHeBB 

StrelilK 

-andlhieby  dTHec 
Scbwenn 


I   Hsene,  Tho' ".V.V 
S  Hilpb 


HaAid-el-Bekel.... 


«BBe>a.CaDt0D< 
Ganoa 

GeDloBy  of  Enrc 
Geotghtevak.... 


Grand  Duchy  of  Tucaay... 
5  Graubandt6D,CaDtonoC,... 


Qreeoe,  EinedDm 
GnekFnmiBBB.. 


S     BeUIE-EhBH 

;  Hebrides.. 


lory 


GMiD  Uud.V. 
Gitben'tltlBiid. 


Grimsladt 

IB,  Oantnn  of  the. 

Gmitliyi<aB.iiei'.".'. 
GuadalquiTar  Rirsr... 

Gualati '.""'.'. 

JIa 

iVyp'ttandof.'" 

X«.™V.'.V.V." 

7  Gulfof  Aime'iU-V-'-V'" 

"    Daniig'V.V.'" 
"    Finland 

'■    Maoftedonia'.l' 

;  |C«ro:::;: 

"    Sinopo.  !".'■■.'.' 
"    St.  Euphetnia.. 

"    iSriU^ 

I  Gandavn ill[""l 


8  Hellai.  Kingdom  of;  nmlM; 

-  litDntion;  area;  Bellas; 
Horea ;  Iilands ;  Eeneral  aa- 
peel;  JslimuB  of  Corinth; 


HeaseD-Philipsti^i. ,. 
!  HeyJlng  Island.  _..-- ' 
I  Hildbn^hausep- 
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Hollnw  SjriB 
Boljheud.... 


BDddikBVal 318 

Hub ""■ 

HufetCMKl 

Hull,  Klngeum-niwn. 


»ifS 


HydrstHd.. 


IaNIK  MoUBTAlHi... 


IlBdki... 

ni ;  MtnaUon  ;  a: 


lUTrian  Coatl 

Tidarltw-'- ....^  ...-- 

IndepBndentTatUrj 

IndLa 

India  beyond  tbaGapgoa 

pect;  lalanda;  InliabkenU' 

^^'^rmnb ;  Siaid ;  Lao 

Mal»i;M.&o Sl( 

India,   BrilUh  Pr07lDce9   ii 
Fntlhor 

ladi^rka  BJrer. .,, .  -  - . 

Indnaai™"!!"!!!'.!'."!.!! 

InnRivsr 

Luupiuck,. ---'------'■--■ " 


90 

us 

■s 

las 
loa 

148 

awur-d^ 44 

ebal-el-Akral .42 

inmli;    DineraU;    Inbablt- 
aoti ;  EOMely ;  rellglon ;  aiU 

eliel-Ma&r SB 

eb«l-Itenriii 43 

ebel-Kraad 43 

j'Strf  ' "'  ~""fs 

iTBwaddy  River 

I«lalid;»itMdoii:iirea;>iir- 
&eo!   coajti;    opw;    id- 
andi;  gulfe  andbayi;   tlv- 

T°!l";^)Sfl'' tt 

iVnej,  Island of.'.'.'-'-V.V.'.". '.'.'.. i 

5Tfl 
4SS 

i 

lakenderiln 

Jumnotti  Peaks 12 

IilandofDesolalloii 

Ml  de  Leon 

696 

KlXSTA K 

fclarfTbanel 

:45t 

:405 

-aea 

.3tn 

and«!iMrBfiaBioliiiwlB;g6 

fiieniiissrvs' 

gien;   Education;    i^rico 

nale;    roadi;    poUlinai  d 
Titiooa,&c SS 

tl-'^plS.^*.:  ::".■;.::  ::::i 

'■ 

Xce;    dimals!'  soil;' pro 
ducU;  animals  ;  the  Japa 
nesei  eooieiy;  liKrMura 

^^iic..r:::::::"-::::::A 
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Khojend... 
Shokaaij... 


I  Kolyvan  Monuuana 

'  KuDCahaF^., , 

[o  nttantlDogocak . . 

,  -JorlBUkaLjt]^louali 

i  Kamqb.- 

i  Kunbi.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.".' 

[)  Koul-kun 

J  Kmgojfiraiz 

■!  KruBOOJ-sn* 

I  Kroiueh 


King,  Grtiwry S 

King-faii-UD a 
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Kingdim  of  Belpum X 

Kiagiim  ofBokhurii St 
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Kingdom  of  Hungtuy ^ 
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Li.pi  Haggiora 
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-  lieorCaiinanco... 

■    Ennra 
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